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Domitian bad fallen in the recesses of his palace by 
the hands of his own private attendants; coo-eiu. 
hut no sooner was the blow struck than it emperor by 
appeared how wide the conspiracy had A . D . m 
reached, how far the conspirators’ plans A ’ 841) ' 
and precautions had extended. The chiefs of the 
senate had evidently consulted together, and ascer¬ 
tained among themselves the man on whom their 
own suffrages could be united, and who would be at 
the same time acceptable to the military power en¬ 
camped at their gates. They had fixed on M. Cocceius 
Nerva, a man well-versed in affairs, an accomplished 
speaker and writer, and whose family took rank 
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among the official nobility . 1 Though he had at¬ 
tained the chief magistracy, he had not hitherto been 
eminent in public life, nor could he pretend to 
superior genius or striking fitness for command; 
his birth was not such as could cast a shade on the 
representatives of the ancient houses; his character 
was not of the severe and antique cast which would 
rebuke the laxity of his voluptuous courtiers; self- 
indulgent if not vicious himself, he might be expected 
to tolerate the weaknesses of others, while his age and 
infirmities would expose him to study his own ease 
by yielding to the influences around him . 2 The 
senators hoped to guide him, the soldiers could hardly 
fear him; but his personal appearance was agreeable 
and imposing, and in the charm which soonest wins 
and retains longest the admiration of the populace, 
he might hope to rival Augustus and Tiberius, Nero 
and Titus. 

Such was the ideal of a prince conceived at this 

epoch by the Roman nobles . 3 The mo- 
«nd weteu- ment was an important turning-point in the 

nous. 1 . x , ■ i 

career of the empire. It is by a mere acci¬ 
dent indeed that the scries of imperial biographies 
compiled by Suetonius closes with Romitian, and 
that the name of the Ca?sars is commonly given, by 
way of eminence, to the first twelve only of the 
Roman emperors. The title of Caesar continued, I 
need hardly repeat, to be applied to the chief of the 
state from age to age, while the actual blood of the 

1 Martial addressing him when a private citizen speaks favourably 
of his literary accomplishments(viii. 70., ix. 27.), and says that Nero 
stood in awe of his poetical genius. He was twice consul, in 71 and 
90. Eutropins add& that he wag “ nobihtatis mediae.” 

* Dion, lxviii. 1.; Victor, Ccbs. 13., charges him with excess in 
wine. 

3 No doubt it might be said of Nerva, as was said before of Piso 
the chief of the conspiracy against Nero: “Sed procul gravitas 
morum .... idque pluribus probabatur, qui in tanta vitiorum 
dulcedine suramuin imperium non rcstrictum ncc perseverum volunt,” 
Tac. Ann. xv. 48. Comp, also Tac. Hut ii. 37. 
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first of the number was exhausted, as we have seen, 
in Nero, the sixtn in succession. Nevertheless, the 
death of Domitiau and the accession of Nerva form a 
marked epoch in our history, on which we shall do 
well to pause. The empire now enters on a new 
phase of its existence. Hitherto the idea that the 
primacy was due to the most excellent man in the 
commonwealth, which easily led to the notion of the 
emperor’s divine character and origin, had, except 
in the transient usurpations of Otlio and Vitellius, 
been faithfully preserved. l!ul the election of Nerva 
was avowedly a mere matter of political conve¬ 
nience. The senate at last was master of the situation, 
and it rojtetod pointedly the flimsy notions with 
which the nation had so long suflfu'd itself to be 
amused, ('occeius Nerva was the son of an official, 
the grandson of a jurist, the great grandson of the 
minister of Augustus. His ancestors and all their 
affinities, for several generations, were well-known 
to the senators, and tiny were very sure that no drop 
of celestial iclior had ever flowed in the veins of any 
one of them. Though the family had been settled 
in Italy for a hundred years, it was known to have 
come over from Crete, where long before it had been 
planted by an Italian progenitor . 1 For the first time 
the emperor of the Romans was neither a Julius nor 
a Claudius, nor a IJomitius, nor even a Flavius, all 
ancient names of Latium or Sahel lia; he was not the 
son of a god, nor the remotest descendant of one; he 

1 Victor, Coes. 12.: “Quid enim Nerva Oretensi prudentius.” In 
the Epitome he is styled ‘Narniensis,’’ and this word some of tho 
commentators would restore in the passage above cited. There is, 
indeed, no other authonty for the presumed foreign origin of Nerva; 
but both in the Casars and tho Epitome, Victor remarks parti¬ 
cularly that hitherto all the emperors were cither Roman by origin 
or at lenst Italian, as Otlio and Vespasian: “H.ictcnua Romm, sea 
per Itaham orti imperium rixcrc: bine ad vena:.” The foreign ex¬ 
traction of Nerva’s successors generally is well ascertained. I haTO 
little doubt, therefore, that “Cretensis” is Victor’s word. 
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was not even in popular acceptance a Roman or an 
Italian, but a provincial by origin. The pedants of 
a later age, and probably the pedants of that age itself, 
remarked apologetically that the first of the Tarquins, 
the best and wisest of the Roman kings, had been 
not a Roman but an Etruscan; and they added truly 
that Rome had flourished by the foreign virtues she 
had grafted upon the parent stock . 1 But it was felt 
on all hands that a great revolution had practically 
been accomplished. The transition from Domitian 
to Nerva may be compared to the descent in our own 
history from James to William, from the principle of 
divine right to the principle of compact and con¬ 
vention. 

The private career of Nerva had been that of his 
class generally. His disposition was natu- 
•ttitudu or rally good, his understanding excellent and 
well-cultivated, bis morals pliant; his am 
bition, if such he had, had been kept under strict 
control, and, satisfied with the dignities to which lie 
could safely aspire, he bad refrained from exciting his 
master’s jealousy. He had thus reached in safety 
and good repute the ripe age of sixty-five, or, accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, seventy years. ButNervawas 
older in constitution than in years; the luxury in 
which he had indulged may have impaired his vital 
forces, and he now suffered perhaps for his impru¬ 
dence by excessive weakness of digestion. In choos¬ 
ing him for their prince, the nobles, too timid them¬ 
selves to dispute the throne with Domitian, may have 
looked to another proximate vacancy, when the suc¬ 
cession might be environed with fewer perils. The 

1 Victor, Crrs. l. (comp. Epit. 11.): “Plane compertum srbem 
Romam externorum virtute atque insitivis artibus prascipne crevisse.” 
Martial has two brilliant panegyrics on Ncrva: xi. 5., xii. 6. He 
compares him to Numa, bespeaks for him the reverence of the old 
Roman heroes, and declares finally that now at last, 

“ Si Cato reddatur, CfBsarianus erit.” 
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Praetorians seem to have felt no regard for the 
Flavian dynasty, which had never condescended to 
humour them. The legions on the Danube, to whom 
Domitian was personally known, and whose officers 
were of Lis direct appointment, murmured, and 
threatened to mutiny at his full 1 ; but the army of 
the Rhine was controlled by a brave and faithful 
commander, whose influence extended perhaps even 
further than his authority; a commander whose, 
merits should have gained him the election of the 
senate without a competitor, had transcendent merit 
been the object of its search. It remained for Nerva 
to offer soon afterwards a sle re in the supreme power 
td the man to whose loyal support lie owed no doubt 
his own tranquil succession. We sha ! 1 soon arrive 
at the association of Trajan in the empire. Weinu-.t, 
first notice the circumstances of alarm and perplexity 
which compelled the new ruler, whom the senate and 
army had just chosen with acclamations, to strengthen 
his weak hands by resorting to this magnanimous 
assistant, 

Domitian’s body lay unheeded on his chamber 
floor, till it was removed by the pious care Ina , s „„ if , 
of his nurse Phyllis, and borne on a com- of the 
mon bier by hired hands to his suburban Du " utl “" 
villa on the Latin Way. From thence his ashes were 
privily conveyed to the temple of the Flavian family, 
and placed beside those of his niece Julia . 2 The 
people, who witnessed with unconcern the transfer of 
power to a new dynasty, took no interest in these 
humble obsequies, which the nobles, though fully' 
resolved that the third of the Flavii should not share 
in the divine honours of his fattier and brother, did 
not care to interrupt In the curia indeed the 


1 Fhilostr. Vit Sophist i. 7.» where the soldiers are said to have 
been recalled to their duty by the persuasive eloquence of the sophist 
Dion Chrysostomus. 

2 Suet. Domit. 17.; Dion, Ixvii. 18. 
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tyrant’s fall was hailed with tumultuous rejoicings 
The fathers broke out in execrations and contumelies 
against him, placed ladders against the walls, and 
tore down his images and trophies. The city had 
been thronged with his statues, which now fell in the 
general proscription; those of marble were ground 
to powder, those of gold, silver, and bronze were 
melted down, and amongst them doubtless the noble 
colossus in the forum. The name of Domitian was 
effaced on every monument, and possibly his arch of 
triumph overthrown, as well as the Janus-arches with 
which he had decorated the thoroughfares . 1 

But the effervescence of popular exultation was 
Kpciinf directed to more important objects. The 
tuc exiles. exiles of the late proscription were recalled 
with acclamation, and this indulgence embraced the 
philosophers as well as the political sufferers . 2 There 
arose a general cry against the instruments of the 
tyrant’s cruelty, and vengeance was demanded on 
vroMcution the delators, among whom were senators, 
of delator*. p ra? tors, and consular?. Nerva, discreet 
and mild, would have been content with staying all 
the suits then in progress, with reversing all sentences 
in force against Domitian’s victims,and compensating, 
as far as possible, those who had suffered; but the 

1 Suet. Domit. 23.; Plin. Paneg. 52.; Dion, lxviii. 1. Gruter gives 
several inscriptions in which Domitian's name is erased. The Senate 
refused to enrol their latest tyrant among the national divinities; but 
they did dot carry their resentment to the memory of his predeces¬ 
sors. The Flavian temple in the Forum was allowed to si and, and 
perpetuate the cult of Vespasian and Titus to a late age. It was burnt 
and again restored a hundred years afterwards. Possibly the de¬ 
struction of Domitian’s monuments was not so complete as it is repre¬ 
sented; at least Procopius declares that he saw a bronze statue of this 
prince erect in his own day, on the right hand of the ascent to the 
Capitol from the Forum. Procop. Hist. Arran. 8. 

2 The ecclesiastical tradition that St. John was recalled on this 
occasion from his exile in Patmos (Euseb. Ihst. Heel. in. 20.; Oros. 
vii. 11.) seems to be reflected from the popular recollection of this 
recall of the philosophers. The proscriptions of Domitian and the 
rehabilitations of Nerva refer simply to Rome or Italy. 
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time-servers who had crouched most ignobly under 
the late tyranny were now the loudest in invoking- 
punishment on its ministers, and attacked their foes 
with a violence not inferior to that which they had 
themselves endured . 1 Those who had no personal 
wrongs to avenge resented the ill-treatment of friends 
and connexions, i’liny, who had risen high under 
Domitian, seized the occasion to distinguish himself. 
His vanity does not allow us to give him credit for 
disinterestedness. It was a fine oppoitunity, so he 
himself proclaims, for attacking the guilty, 1Miny ., nttll , k 
for avenging the innocent, for advancivfj " n,Vrl "“' 
oneself . 2 Of all the enormities of the tyrant’s crea¬ 
tures, none he s:»ys, had been greater than that of 
Certus, who had actually laid hands in the curia on 
tho noble lielvidius. With Helvidms Pliny was 
connected in friendship, and they had common friends 
in the Fannias and Arrias, the noble consorts of the 
IVtuses and Thraseas. Pliny assails CertuS in the 
senate; the culprit dares not appear; his friends in 
vain excuse or intercede for him in the face of the 
indignant fathers. Is’evva refrains indeed from moving 
the assembly to institute a process against him, but 
refuses him the consulship, and even supersedes him 
in the proctorship. Certus dies within a few days; 
of mortification, it may be hoped; for thus much at 
least is popularly known, that the image of Pliny, 
sword in hand, ever floated from that moment before 
him in his disturbed imagination . 3 The moderation 
which Nerva prescribed to himself in regard clemency of 
to this great criminal seems to have marked I '“ va ' 
liis dealings with all the class, and the victims of 

1 Plin. Ep. i\. 13 : “Ac primis quidem diebus reddilce hbertatis pro 
8C quisque liiimicos suos ir.condito tutbidoque more postulavcrant, 
simul et oppresberant.” 

* Plin. lc.: “Materiam insectandi nocentes, miseros vindicandi, 
se proferendi 

3 Plin, l c■ He continues: “ Verane hsec, adfinnare non ausim; 
interest tamen exempli ut vera videantur.” 
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the delators were probably little satisfied with the 
amount of favour they experienced from him. 
They had yet to wait for a prince of firmer hand 
or harsher character for the full revenge, which 
was not long in arriving. Much, however, as the 
nobles feared the treachery and falsehood of accusers 
among their own order, they lived in more constant 
dread of the denunciations of their retainers. It was 
hailed as a great safeguard of their lives and honour, 
when Nerva once more forbade the admission of a 
slave’s testimony against his master, or even of a 
freedman against his patron.' The edict of Titus 
against false accusations was revived with additional 
penalties. One more pledge was necessary to restore 
the entire confidence of the fathers. Nerva came 
forward of his own accord, and vowed that no mem¬ 
ber of the order should suffer death under his ad¬ 
ministration. Then, and not till then, coidd Fronto, 
a distinguished senator, interpose to arrest the torrent 
of prosecution, and demand a general amnesty. It 
is ill , he said, to have a jjriruie under whom no one 
may do anything; but worse to have one who lets 
evei'y one do as he will? 

Such free speaking in the august presence was as 
Nerves mode rare as ^ ie clemency to which it pointed, 
wuhlim'd t eJ an< ^ ^ le historian who relates it immediately 
subjoins the remark, that Nerva was weak 
in health and constitution, leaving us to infer that 
there was some want of intellectual and moral vigour 
also in a prince who could listen so complacently and 
act so gently. Such indeed was Nerva’s timidity, 
that on a report of Domitian being yet alive, he is 
said to have been quite unmanned, and only sustained 


1 It is especially mentioned that Nerva forbade slaves to accuse 
their masters of “Jewish manners.” Dion, lxviii. 1. 

2 Dion, l, c. Reimar believes him to have been C. Julius Fronto, 
and consul in 99: Clinton styles him Cornelius, and places his con¬ 
sulship iu 100, 
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through the crisis by the resolution of his immediate 
attendants . 1 However this may be, Nerva continued 
to act throughout his brief career with a consistent 
moderation, which was founded, we may hope, on 
principle. He forbade statues to be made of him¬ 
self in the precious metals. He restored, as far as 
possible, to their proper owners, the estates and 
fortunes which Homitian had confiscated. He divided 
portions of land among needy citizens in the spirit 
of the republican legislation, and was the first to 
devise .a scheme, which received ample development 
under his successors, for relieving the poor by a state 
provision for their children . 2 To meet those extra¬ 
ordinary expenses he sold great masses of imperial 
property, the accumulated furniture of his palaces, 
vestments, jewels and pleasure-homes, distributing 
at the same time liberal presents among his friends. 
The more sober portion of the citizens were not dis¬ 
pleased at his retrenching the expenditure in games 
and spectacles, and forbidding so much blood to he 
shed in the amphitheatre, while ho gratified the 
populace by allowing the return of the mimes . 3 He 
owed it perhaps to the briefness of his tenure of 
power that Lie was enabled, like Titles before him, to 
keep his vow not to cause the death of a senator, and 
the favour in which he was held by the nobles shines 
forth in the famous panegyric of their spokesman 
Tacitus, that he reconciled the two conflicting poli¬ 
tical principles, the authority of the prince and the 
freedom of the people . 4 The Komans indeed took 


1 Victor, Epit. 12. 

2 Dion, lxviii. 2. Nerva founded or restored colonies at Scylacinm 
and Verulie in Italy, and Sitifa ill Mauretania. Zumpt, Comm. Epiyr. 
i. 399. Victor, Epit. 12c “ Pud ins puerusque natos pnrentibus egen- 
tibus sumptu publico per Italia; oppida ali jusj.it.” 

3 Nerva forbade the single combats of the gladiators. Zonar. xi. 
20 . 

4 Tac. Agric. 3.: “Res olim dissociabilesmiscuerit,principatumct 
libertatem.” 
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pleasure in comparing him with the virtuous son of 
Vespasian, and the story told of Titus that he put 
swords in the hands of suspected conspirators, to 
show his just confidence in his own merit, was now 
repeated, whether truly or not, of Nerva. 1 Nor was 
it forgotten, however, that this good ruler took care 
to confirm the best measures even of the monster 
Domitian, and particularly the edict against mutila¬ 
tion. 2 On reviewing his career, Nerva could boast 
with justice that he had committed no act which 
should prevent him from abdicating, if he thought 
fit, in perfect security. Nevertheless, he did not 
escape, even during his lifetime, some harsh reflec¬ 
tions on a clemency so ill-appreciated. One evening 
Mauricus,just returned from banishment, was supping 
with him. Among the guests was Veieuto, men¬ 
tioned above among the vilest of Domitian’s creatures, 
who had made himself bitter enemies by bis zeal in 
denouncing and prosecuting the noblest Ilomans. 
The conversation fell on the subject of Catullus, then 
lately deceased, whose pandering to the jealous hu¬ 
mours of Domitian has been already meutioned. 
Were Catullus now alive, said Nerva, what would 
his fate be 1 Re would be supping with us, rejoined 
the free-spoken Mauricus, with a glance at the odious 
delator. 3 

On the whole the senators were well-satisfied with 
Cnmpiracy of the prince they had set up, and they allowed 
defeated. bis merits to he blazoned forth without 
a breath of detraction. The name of Nerva has 

1 Dior, Ixviii. 2. 

2 Dion, l. c. Nerva is said to have forbidden the marriage of uncles 
with their brothers* daughters, a licentious innovation which Domitian, 
ns we have seen, had discountenanced. All the tyrant’s legislation 
would probably have been swept away had not his best enactments or 
views been sustained by his successor. 

8 Plin, Ep, iv. 22. For the cause of Domitian's animosity to 
Junius Mauricus, see Tac. Hist iv 40., and for his banishment Agric. 
45. He was the brother of Arulenus Rusticus, and suffered in the 
proscription of the year 93, 
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been associated in after ages with the mildness 
of age, and tin charm of paternal government. 1 
Nevertheless he did not escape the penalty of his 
station. Plots were formed against him, to which 
even his good qualities, connected, as they might 
seem to he, with some weakness of character, may 
have partly conduced. An attempt was made to over¬ 
throw him by a certain Calpurnius Crassus, who 
boasted his descent from the family of the triumvir, 
and whose haughty temper, though controlled by the 
firmer hand of preceding despots, could not brook 
the supremacy of one of his own class, no more, as 
he himself professed, than the first of the senators. 
This conspiracy, however, was easily suppressed. The 
nobles of the city, even had they gem rally wished it, 
had long lost the art of conspiring. It would seem 
that only freedinen and soldiers could now overthrow 
an emperor. Ncrva, faithful to his promise, declined 
to take the life of his enemy, and merely banished 
him to tin 1 pleasant retreat of Tarentum. 2 But a 
greater danger besot the prince of the Mutiny .run 
senators from another quarter. When the uKimami 
nobles were satisfied, the soldiers were gene- 
rally discontented. Casperius dilianus, pve- 
feet of the Praetorians under the last emperor, whom 
Nerva had allowed to retain his important post, ex¬ 
cited the guards of the palace against his too generous 
master, and encouraged them to demand the blood 
of Domitian’s assassins. No inquiry, it ,seems, had 
been made into the act which had freed the Homans 
from their odious yoke; the perpetrators of the deed 
had not been punished, but neither had they been 
rewarded. It was enough that the deed was done, a 
deed of had example for princes, yet such as both the 
prince and the people might fairly turn to their own 
advantage. Perhaps, had the assassins been citizens, 

1 Auson. Ctfw. 1 3 . : “Nerva eenex, princepsnomine, mente parens/* 

2 Dion, lxvin. 3.j Victor, /. c. 
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they would have been hailed with public demonstra¬ 
tions of gratitude, like the tyrannicides of earlier 
days; but the act of slaves or freedmen was de¬ 
corously passed over in silence. Nerva, however, 
opposed himself to this threatened violence with a 
noble courage. He bared his neck to the Praetorians, 
'whose fury he had no means of resisting, and offered 
himself as a sacrifice in place of their victims. But 
Caspcrius was master, at least for a moment, and 
directed the slaughter, without form of trial, of 
Partheuius, and such of his associates as could be 
arrested. 1 When the deed was done, nothing re¬ 
mained for the emperor but to make such excuse for 
it in public as the circumstances admitted. It might 
be represented as the hasty explosion of mistaken 
zeal, of extravagant loyalty, of blind devotion to the 
military sacrament. To the new emperor and to his 
well-wishers, the senate and people of Rome, it was 
a pledge that a life dear to the interests of peace and 
freedom should be well protected or signally avenged. 
But whatever he might say in public, Nerva felt in 
his heart the disgrace of being thus controlled, an 
imperator by his soldiers, and resolved, if he could 
not punish this outbreak, at least never to subject 
Nerv« adopt, himself to such another. He addressed a 
u3cmm him letter to Ulpius Trajanus, then commanding 
m the empire. on the Rhine, offering him a share in the 
empire, and invoking him, according to the story, 
with a verse of Homer, to exact retribution from the 
Greeks for the tears they had drawn from his sove¬ 
reign. 2 Without awaiting a reply, Nerva ascended 
the Capitol, and convening the citizens before the 


1 Dion, l. c. j Victor, Hint. 24.: "Sed neglecto principe requisites 
jugulavere." Flin. Paneg. 6.: “Magnum illud saeculo dedecus: 
magnum reipubliese vulnus impressum est. Imperator et parens 
generis huniani obsessus, captus, inciusus: ablata mitissimo seni ser- 
vandorum hominum potestas." It must be remembered that Pliny 
uses all the emperors as foils to his own patron Trajan. 

° Dion, L c.: t Ivtuw Aapool iuh. Sdicpva aoiai SeArcrco. 
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temple of Jupiter, proclaimed his new colleague as 
his own adopted son, with the words, 1 hereby adopt 
M. Ulpius Nerva Trajauus: may the gods bless 
therein the senate, the people, and myself. This act 
he again ratified with legal solemnities in the curia, 1 
the nobles admitting without demur the exercise by 
the emperor of the rights common to every father of 
a Roman family, though in this case it implied no 
less than a pledge of the imperial succession. Their 
habitual deference to legal principles could not have 
blinded them to the political disability they thus 
practically imposed upon themselves. Henceforth, 
the power of adoption, with all its legitimate conse¬ 
quences, was regularly claimed by the reigning em¬ 
peror, and after-ages acknowledged the wisdom with 
which for generations it was exe>\i,ed. 2 The aged 
emperor w T as thus confirmed on his throne. The 
turbulent guards of the city trembled before tho 
legions of a resolute chief, and shrank back into 
their camp. Nerva had mated his assailants: but 
his own game was now nearly played out, I*,,,, of 
and lie enjoyed but a short breathing space 
of ease and security before his death, which A '“' 851 ‘ 
happened on the 23rd of January, 98, after a reign 
of sixteen months and a few days only. 

The little our records have transmitted to us of 
the life aud qualities of Nerva can be but „ 
inadequately supplied by the testimony ot 
busts aud medals to his personal appear¬ 
ance ; nevertheless none of the emperors is more 
vividly characterized in the effigies which remain pf 
him. The representations of Nerva in marble are 

1 Dion, l. c. The adoption took place in October 97. 

2 Claudian, xxviii. 417. 

“ Hie illi manscre viri, quos mutua virtus 
Legit, et in nomen Komanis rebus adoptans 
Judicio pulcram seriem, non sanguine duxit. 

Hie proles atavum deducens JKlia Nervam, 

Tranquillique Pii, bellatoresque Severi.” 
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numerous, and rank among the most interesting 
monuments we possess of this description. Among 
the treasures of antiquity preserved in modern Rome 
none surpasses, none perhaps equals, in force and 
dignity, the sitting statue of this emperor, which 
draws all eyes in the .Rotunda of the Vatican, em¬ 
bodying the highest ideal of the Roman magnate, the 
finished warrior, statesman, and gentleman of an age 
of varied training and wide practical experience. 1 
Such i figure an Englishman might claim with pride 
as the effigy of a governor-general of half a continent. 
Unfortunately, we are too little acquainted with the 
original to pronounce on its agreement with his actual 
character; and we could wish that it had come to us 
as the portrait of an Agrieola,—of one whose mag¬ 
nanimity we accept on trust from the panegyric of 
Tacitus. We do not hear, indeed, of Nerva, that he 
ever commanded in the provinces, or led an army 
against the foes of the empire; nor, in sooth, can he 
be absolved from the charge of vices, common to the 
idle and luxurious of bis rank and class, which in 
better and healthier times would argue great moral 
degradation ; yet, if we really contemplate his like¬ 
ness in the noble figure in the Vatican, we may fairly 
say of the prince as the historian affirms of the gene¬ 
ral: You might easily deem him good; you, would 
willingly believe him, great? 

Your filial love, most venerable imperator, made 
you wish your succession to be long retarded; but 
the, gods were eager to advance your virtues to the 

1 The antiquity of this remarkable statue is acknowledged. It is 
asserted, however, that the upper and lower halves, the one naked, 
the other draped, did not originally belong to the same figure. 
Meyer on Wmckelmann, Gesch. der Kunst, 6. xi. c. 3. 

* Tac. Agric. 44.: “Quod si habitum quoque ejus posteri noscere 
velint, deceurior quam sublimior fuit; nihil metus in vultu, gratia 
oris supererat; bonum virum facile crederes, magnum libenter.” 
Comp. Julian. Ca&arTraprjXdev M tovtois ytpuv dcpQrivai KdXbi — 
Xefyiirei 7 otp Stc sal iv Tip yfipcf. t6 koAAos— irp^Taros, 

Xpri^o-rluai ZikcuStoitqs 
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helm of state, which you had promised to direct. 
This being so, T invoke all happiness on 
yourself and on mankind, as befits the age. in adopting 
which is illustrated by your name. For T "‘ J ‘‘ a ' 
my own sake, and for the people's sake, I pray for 
your health both in mind and body.' —Such is the 
form of congratulation with which Pliny hails the 
consummation of his friend’s greatness, when the 
lately-adopted son and associate of the deceased Nerva 
was acknowledged by the senate and people as his 
legitimate successor. Nerva’s career had been too 
brief to forfeit the hopes entertained of his clemency 
and discretion, but it allowed him to perform the 
one act by which he is distinguished among the 
Otesars, the act by whicli he earned the blessings of 
his people, and secured the approbation of a late 
posterity. The choice he made of Trajan for his 
associate and heir was full, even at the time, of happy 
augury; and when he was suddenly removed hut a 
few months later, the Romans were satisfied with the 
prospect he bequeathed them, and transferred their 
vows of allegiance, without a murmur or a misgiving, 
to one whom they fully believed to he the best and 
bravest of his countrymen. This loyal acceptance 
of the legitimate consequences of their own act was 
creditable to the sense and feeling of the Homan 
nobles; for it cannot be doubted that, had Nerva 
made himself an object of detestation, they would 
have repudiated his adoption as easily as any other 
of the legal acts of his principate. They proceeded 
to mark their respect and gratitude even more 
strongly, by reviving in his favour the right of deifi¬ 
cation which they had refused to Domitian. To 
such a distinction Nerva, in theory only the first of 


1 Plin. Ep. x. 1. This is the first of a series of letters which em¬ 
braces the correspondence between Pliny anil Trajan, and gives ns a 
curious insight into the manners of the times, and the relation of the 
prince to his people. 
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the citizens, could have no such pretensions as a 
Julius, or even a Flavius. But the inconsequence 
of the proceeding might easily be overlooked, espe¬ 
cially if Trajan, as we may suppose, himself solicited 
it. The act itself had now doubtless lost some portion 
of its earlier significance, and henceforth the claims 
of deceased princes to divinity were regarded as 
purely political. 

M. Ulpius Trajanus, whose conduct in the purple 
has placed him in the foremost rank among 
tlie^emperor the heroes of history, is little known to us 
Mr“er"ofTi. before his elevation, and we may not at first 
sight perceive the grounds of the favour in 
which he was already held by his contemporaries. 1 
The Ulpian Gens, to which he was attached, though 
reputed ancient, was obscure, nor had it contributed 
a single name to the Fasti. But the Traian Gens, 
from which some ancestor of the emperor had passed 
by adoption into the Ulpian, was, perhaps, still less 
known; and even after the greatness and virtues of 
Trajan had drawn attention to it, historians and 
biographers could say no more of his family than 
that it was probably transplanted from Italy to Spain, 
when Scipio Africanus founded a colony at Italica 
on the Baetis. The Trajani were men of some note 
in the province, which gave birth to many personages 

1 Eutropius, viii. 2., alone gives him the additional name of Crini- 
tus: perhaps a by-name of his family from the Turdetanian fashion 
of wearing their hair long. The name is not recognised on the 
monuments. We have no complete biography of Trajan. Notices 
of his birth and early career are found in Eutropius and Aurelius 
Victor, Cces. 13 ., Epit. 13 . Dion compressed the reigns of Nerva 
and Trajan into a single book, of which we possess an imperfect 
and confused epitome. Pliny, in his Letters and Panegyric , is our 
most valuable authority. These and other materials had long since 
been put together by Tillemont in the History of the Emperors; which 
was generally acknowledged as the best compilation that could be 
made. But recently the elaborate work of Francke, Geschichte 
Trajam, has supplied many deficiencies in Tillemont, and the chrono¬ 
logy of the latter years of this reign has been put on a mote satisfac¬ 
tory footing. 
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distinguished afterwards at Rome. Trajan us, the 
father of the emperor, and Silius Italicus, the consul 
and poet, were natives of the same colony, and nearly 
contemporary in age ; but their career was different, 
for while Silius, a man of fortune and literary ac¬ 
quirements, enjoyed fame and fashion iu tire capital, 
his fellow-citizen devoted himself to a career of arms, 
won victories over the Parthians and the Jews, gained 
the triumphal ornaments, and governed provinces. 
Trajanus had commanded the Tenth legion at the 
bloody storming of Joppa 1 ; he bad proved himself 
an adroit courtier as well as a gallaut officer; and 
having advanced in due time to the consulship, 
reached the summit of official distinction as proconsul 
of Asia. After this we hear no more of him; but 
there seems reason to believe that he survived his 
son’s elevation to power, and received from him after 
death the honours of apotheosis. 2 

Trajan, the son, was born, according to the most 
probable statement, towards the end of the 
year 53, and, accordingly, ou his accession of n.e em M ror 
to the undivided sovereignty, had reached 
the middle of his forty-fifth year. 3 From early 
youth he had been trained in the camp by his father’s 
side, and had gained the love and confidence of the 
legions, among which he had waged the border war¬ 
fare of the empire. He seems to have risen through 
the various grades of the service, and had held the 


1 Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. 11. 

2 Pliny in his Panegyricus (a. d. 100 ) speaks of Trajan the father 
as then dead, but not yet deified; the interval, we may suppose, 
would not be long. That he was actually “consecrated” appears 
from a medal inscribed: “ Divi N<rva et Trajanus pater.” 

3 The statements of Eutropius, Victor, and Eusebius vary by one 
or more years. Dion, who specifies the length of his reign and day 
of his death makes him 41 at his accession. But as Pliny assures us 
that he served in his father’s Parthian campaign, which can hardly 
be placed later than 67, he must have been then at least 14 years of 
age, and, therefore, the latest date we can assign to his birth would 
be 53; that is, 44 years before his adoption. 

YOL. Till. C 
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post of military tribune for ten years, in which he 
had become familiar with all the methods and re¬ 
sources of Eoman warfare, and had learned the names 
of officers and soldiers in many distant garrisons, 
whose bravery and whose wounds he had personally 
witnessed. 1 2 He had shown talents for administration, 
as well as for war, and to his personal merits alone 
must he have owed his periodical recall from the 
camp to occupy the chief places in the civil govern¬ 
ment. It may be presumed that an officer who was 
deemed qualified to become praetor and consul, had 
enjoyed the ordinary advantages of training in rhe¬ 
toric and literature; but Trajan’s attainments in 
learning were slender, and modesty or discretion led 
him to conceal deficiencies rather than affect accom¬ 
plishments he did not possess. 8 His elevation to 
the consulship, whicli occurred in 91, may have 
seemed even beyond his deserts, and hence the story 
which obtained currency, at least at a later period, 
that it was attended with omens portending his own 
accession to the purple, and at the same time the 
sudden downfall of his colleague Glabrio. 3 * * * * When 
his term of office expired, Trajan succeeded to a go¬ 
vernment in Spain, which he afterwards exchanged 
for a command in the Lower Germany. The tribes 
beyond the Khine had been exasperated rather than 
repressed by the idle campaigns of Domitian, and 
required for their control a firm hand and an expe¬ 
rienced eye. Trajan, while faithful to his imperator, 

1 PI in. Parteg. 15. 

2 Victor, Epit. 13.: “ Quum ipse pare® esset scientias, modorateque 
eloquens.” Dion, Ixviii. 7.. iraiSuas ptv yap aKpipovs , b<rrj 4v kdyois, 

ov fj.erux € ' Comp. Julian, Ccesar. of Trajan : 6 Si Ka'nrcp fivvapevos 
\4yeiv in rS ftaQvpias. . . . tyQtyyopfvos piKKuv ^ \4yuv. An epigram 
in the Anthologia is ascribed to Trajan, and he composed commen¬ 

taries on his Wars in Dacia See Reimar on Dion, l c. The story 

that he was instructed by Plutarch may be rejected as a fiction, 

founded, perhaps, on the favour he undoubtedly showed to that 

philosopher. 

* Suet. Vomit. 12. 
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had a discreet regard to his own interests also. He 
plunged into no aggressive warfare, but 
was satisfied with the fame of vigilance and £rom“™ r “ 
prudence for preserving peace on the fron- the Kh ‘“ e - 
tiers. 1 By such self-restraint he escaped, perhaps, 
the mortification of an Agricola, retained his post 
throughout the latter years of his jealous master, 
and reaped the fruits of his temperate reserve, when 
the prince of the senate required the protection of 
his host officer against his own mutinous guards. 

When, indeed, Ncrva was reduced to seek this 
protection, his choice would necessarily lie 
between the commanders ot the two great Twin to u» 
European divisions of the Roman forces, Lr, ‘ 1,lrc ' 
the prefect of the Rhenish, and the prefect of the 
Hanubian legions; for the chief of the army of Syria 
lay at too great a distance to compete, at least at the 
moment, with either of these formidable champions. 
But of the military triumvirate in whose hands the 
fate of Rome now actually resided, the commander 
on the Rhine had generally the most decisive in¬ 
fluence ; and it was fortunate for the feeble emperor 
that he possessed at this juncture in his lieutenant 
Trajan the most devoted as well as the bravest of' 
partisans. The adoption of such a colleague silenced 
disaffection; the few remaining months of Nerva's 
reign were passed in tranquillity and honour; and 
even the praetorians acquiesced without a murmur 
in the accession of the valiant captain on the Rhine. 

The messengers of the senate, charged with the 
vows of all the citizens, found Trajan among 

i- it /^i i l Trojan pivea * 

his soldiers at Cologne, and there announced pledges for 

° - o Tr i j t ^ moderation. 

to him his succession. He had already 

been nominated to his second consulship; he now 

assumed all the great functions of state which together 

1 Plin. Parteg. 14. 

* Victor. Epit. 13.: “Hie imperium apud Agrippinam nobilem 
Galliae coloniam accepit.” 
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constituted the imperial power. He replied with a 
letter to the senate, in which he promised, after his 
father’s example, that no magnate of their order 
should suffer capitally during his reign; and this 
formal announcement was accepted as a pledge of 
constitutional government. Nor was it an empty 
compliment. It implied a promise to conduct affairs 
in a spirit of moderation; not to pamper the soldiers 
or the people; not to scatter the public treasures in 
needless debauchery; not to create a dire necessity 
for rapine, which must mark for plunder and slaughter 
the wealthiest and noblest of the citizens. So perfect 
was the content of all classes, so easily did the wheels 
of administration move in the capital, that the new 
emperor was not required even to hasten to Rome, 
and assume the reins in person. He had conceived a 
system of government different from that of any of his 
predecessors. Though not wanting in ability for the 
direction of civil affairs, his experience and his tastes 
were chiefly military. Long accustomed to the life 
of the camps, he had been debarred by his master’s 
jealousy from the full exercise of his genius for war; 
hut he had laboured in restoring the discipline of 
the legions, and had attached them personally to him, 
even while forced to restrain their ardour for more 
active employment. He flattered himself that he 
had prepared a career of victory by the perfection to 
which he had brought the instrument which was to 
accomplish it Trajan completed the fortification of 
the Rhenish frontier by the establishment of colonies 
and military posts. Nigh to the ruined leaguer of 
Castra Vetera he planted the station which bore for 
centuries the name of Ulpia Trajana. He threw a 
Trajan', bridge across the Rhine at Mainz, and 
Ue RhmTa“ settled a colony ten miles beyond the river, 
Mainz. possibly at Hochst, and another further 
south, at the medicinal springs of Baden Baden. 1 He 

' The “munimentum Trajani ” (Ammian. Marcell. xvii. 1.), about 
en miles from Moguntiacum, seems to correspond with the position 
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repaired and strengthened the lines commenced by 
Drusus and extended by Tiberius, which ran from 
a point nearly opposite to Bonn, in an oblique di¬ 
rection, across the Taunus district; and he contem¬ 
plated carrying a continuous fosse and rampart to 
the bank of the Danube. The upper waters of the 
two great rivers of Western Europe approach very 
near to each other in the Black Forest, where the 
Danube has its source; but from thence they rapidly 
diverge to the north and east respectively. The 
wedge of land between them had, from the time of 
Ca'sar’s contest with the Sucvi, been aban- riieAgri 
doned for the most part by the natives to u ' vumate '' 
a slender but constant immigration of Humanized 
Gauls; and these new occupants gladly compounded 
for the protection or countenance of rise empire by a 
tribute, to which was given the name of tenths . 1 
The tract thus hold received the title of the Agri 
Decumates, or Tithe-land; but we have no record of 
it in history till we bear of the undertaking of Trajan, 
who is supposed to have commenced at least the long 
fortified lines by which it was eventually protected 
throughout . 1 Nor can we determine bow far this 

of Hbch«t. Mannert, Gcogr, iii. 463. Baden Baden was Aqute, or 
Aurelia Aquensis. 

1 Tac. Germ 29.: “Levissimus quisque Gallorum ct inopia audax 
dubi® possessions solum occupavere. M.>x litnite seto promotisque 
preesidns, sinus Imperii et pars provinci® habentur.” The limes here 
is not a boundary line, but a road from the centre for the rapid 
transmission of troops to the frontier. 

2 One section of this fortification (from the Westerwald across the 
Mean to the Altmuhl: Niebuhr, Lect . on Rom. Hist. ii. 252.) is 
ascribed, according to some critics, by Frontinus to Domitian: 
Stratagem . i. 3. 10.: “Iterator Ctesar Domitiunus Aug. quum 
Gcrmani more suo e saltibus et obscuns latebris subinde impugnarent 
nostros, tutumqae regressum iu profunda sylvarum haberent, limi- 
tibus per centum viginti millia passuum actis, non inutavit tantum 
statum belli, sed subject ditioni sum hostes quorum refugia nuda- 
verat.” But this I rather interpret of a road driven into the heart 
of the country, than of a military rampait. So Frontinus again, 1. 
5. 10.: * k Ab altera parte limucrn agere ccepit, tunquam per cum 
erupturus.” 
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emperor proceeded in the accomplishment of this de¬ 
sign, which was prosecuted hv his cert sue- 

Commence- ° , i.i i . 

mentofa cessor, and completed perhaps, or restored 
“e kw.mmo" and strengthened, by Probus, a century 
the Danube. aQ( j a ] la ]f ] a t er- Of this great work,—the 

greatness of which lay, however, in the extent and 
vigour of the design rather than in the massiveness of 
its execution,—sufficient vestiges even now remain to 
trace it from river to river; but these vestiges consist 
at most of faint marks of a mound and ditch, which 
seem to have been strengthened by a palisade, with 
watchtowers at intervals, but to have been nowhere 
combined with a wall of masonry. 1 Nor, if Trajan 
commenced these works, can the date of his share in 
them he ascertained; as, however, he remained but 
one year on the Rhenish frontier after his accession, 
and never returned to it, we may conclude that his 
stations and colonies, and military lines were planned, 
at least, and undertaken while he was yet a subject. 

Having thus completed his arrangements in this 
quarter, Trajan at last bent his steps 
ten Rome, homeward, and made his entry into the 

.. city in the year 99. He had received the 

Tribunitian power at the time of bis adoption; the 
title also of Germanicus, together with the name of 
his father Nerva, had been bestowed on liim on the 
same occasion. The consulship, with which he had 
been a second time invested while the late emperor 
was still living, he declined to claim for the ensuing 
year, being himself absent from the city, from re¬ 
spect, perhaps, to the ancient usage; nor would he 
allow the senate to salute him as father of his country 
till he had presented himself to the citizens, and 
earned the endearing appellation by his courtesy and 

1 The line of “ Trajan’s wall " has been carefully examined within 
the last few years by Mr, Yates, whose interesting account of it I 
have read, if I am not mistaken, in a recent volume of Transartioni 
of the Archaeological Institute. 
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moderation. 1 His demeanour as well as his actions 
were such as hetitted the true patriot and citizen, 
and excited accordingly the wannest enthusiasm. 
Throughout his progress from Germany he abstained 
from the demands and exactions usually made even 
on subjects and provincials. His entry into Rome 
was a moral triumph. Martial, in a few graphic 
touches, brings vividly before us the man, the place, 
and the people. 2 Pliny exerts himself to describe 
more elaborately the extreme condescension and 
affability of the prince, who deigned to approach the 
home of law and freedom on foot, unattended by 
guards, distinguished only by tin; eminence of bis 
stature and the dignity of his bearing; allowing 
citizens of all grades to throng about him; admitting 
the greetings of the senators on his r< lurn as emperor, 
with the same graciousness with which he had ac¬ 
cepted them when he wont forth as a fellow subject; 
addressing oven the knights by name; paying his 
vows to his country’s gods in the Capitol, and enter¬ 
ing the palace of the Caesars as the modest owner of 
a private mansion. 3 Nor did Trajan stand alone in 

1 Plinv, Paneg. 20., declares, with headlong adulation, that every 
emperor before Trajan had assumed this title without hesitation on 
the day of his accession. We know, however, that Augustus long 
deferred it; so did Tiberius (Tac. Ann. i. 72.; Suet. Tib . 67.) and 
Vespasian (Suet. Vesp 12 . r CnpirolinuK, indeed, asserts that Pcrtinux # 
nearly a century later, was the first of the emperors who assumed 
it at once. 

2 Martial, x. 6.: “ Felices quibus urna dedit spcctare corusenm 

Solibus Arctois sidciibusque ducem.” &c. 

But this is in anticipation of the hero’s arnval, for which the poet 
proceeds to offer his vows in the next epigram: “ Nympharuin pater 
amniuraque Rhene .... Trajanum populis suis et Urbi, Tibris te 
dommufi rogat, remittas.” 

Compare the verses of Claudian on Stilicho’s entry into Rome, 
xxii. 397. foil. The reader should be warned against the confusion 
of dates in the arrangement of Martial’s pieces. In book x., epigrams 
6, and probably 71., refer to Trajan: but xi. 4, 5., though inscribed 
in the edition to Nerva Trajanus, undoubtedly to Nerva. In book 
xii. epigram 6. refers to the earlier, and 8. to the later emperor. 

* Pliny, Paneg. 22. foil.; “Qui dies ille quo exspectatus deside- 
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this exhibition of patriotic decorum. His wife,Plo- 
tina, bore herself as the spouse of a simple 
senator; and as she mounted the stair of 
the imperial residence, turned towards the 
multitude, and declared that she was about 
to enter it with the same equanimity with which 
she should wish hereafter, if fate so required, to 
abandon it. 1 Her behaviour throughout her hus¬ 
band’s career corresponded with this commencement. 
Nor less magnanimous was the conduct of Trajan’s 
sister, Marciana, who inhabited the palace in perfect 
harmony with the empress, and assisted her in main¬ 
taining its august etiquette. Trajan himself renewed 
by word of mouth the oath he had before made in 
writing, that he would never harm the person of a 
senator, an oath which he continued faithfully to re¬ 
spect. But he was not unmindful of his parent’s 
adjuration, and sought out for condign punishment 
the mutineers who had trampled on Nerva’s weakness. 
Such was his confidence in his authority over the 
soldiers, that he ventured to reduce the customary 
donative to one-half the amount to which his prede¬ 
cessors had raised it. Not a murmur was heard even 
in the camp of the praetorians; and when he handed 
to the prefect the poniard which was the symbol of 
his office, he could boldly say, Use this fur me, if I 
do well; if ill, against me. 1 We have seen that the 
lenient or feeble Nerva, though he revived the edicts 
of Titus against the delators, had failed to satisfy the 
fury of his nobles in punishing them. Trajan had 


ratusquc urbem ingressus eg? ... . gratum cratcunctisquod sena- 
tum oseulo exciperes, ut dimissus osculo fueras. &c. . . . quod latus 
tuum crederes omnibus,” &c. 

1 Dion, lx\iii. 5. 

2 Dion, lxviii. 16.; Victor, Cas. 13. Thig famous saying was re¬ 
membered in the last decline of Rome, and alluded to by Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Cam. 5.: 

“ Vix habuit mores similes cui, teste Senatu, 

In ae etiani tractum commiserat Ulpius ensem." 
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no such weakness, and showed no such moderation. 
Giving the rein at last to the passions of the sufferers, 
he executed what,, according to Pliny's account, we 
might call a razzia upon the remnant of the culprits. 
Pliny describes the extraordinary spectacle of a num¬ 
ber of these people dragged in chains through the 
circus before the assembled citizen*, with every cir¬ 
cumstance of deliberate insult; and when the most 
obnoxious had been selected for capital punishment, 
the rest were shipped for exile beyond sea, on the 
craziest harks in the stormiest weather.' 

The famous Panegyric, an impressive monument 
of this illustrious reign, which seems to x ,,„„ rt . 
have been delivered by Pliny, as consul, on 
the third anniversary of Trajan’s tribuni- 
tian power, not only celebrates such in- 
stances of his magnanimity and jus!ice, but enume¬ 
rates also many wise and beneficent measures he had 
already carried into effect. Our review of these may 
be deferred till we can comprise tbe whole course of 
his civil administration, which was soon interrupted 
by a long interval of warlike operations. So favour¬ 
able, however, was the impression Trajan had made 
during his sojourn in the city, that the senate de¬ 
creed him, in addition to the other titles usually 
borne by the emperor, the transcendent appellation 
of Optimus. or the Best. 1 2 Nor was this a merely 


1 “ Congcsti sunt in navigia raptim conqnMtn, ac tempestatibus 
dediti. Abirent, fugcrent vostatas delatmnibus terras, ac si quern 
fluctus ac procelho scopulis reservasscut, hie nudasaxa et inhospitale 
litus incolerct. Paneq. 34. Similar severities had been used before 
by Titus (Suet. Tit. 8. see above) but the wrongs sustained had been 
less, and they bad not perhaps been celebrated with such passionate 
exultation. 

2 Pliny, Paneg. 2. 8fl. It has been remarked, indeed, that the title 
“Optimus” docs not appear on Trajan’s coins before his eleventh 
year, and we must suppose that, though formally assigned him by the 
senate, he forehore for a time to assume it. I)ion (Ixviii. 23.) refers 
this title to a fitill later date. He adds that Trajan was more proud 
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formal compliment. While the titles of Caesar and 
Augustus, of Magnus and Crermanicus, were suffered 
to descend from sire to son, no other emperor was 
honoured with the special appellation of Optlmus; 
though it is said to have been usual, in later times, 
for the senate, on the accession of each new chief of 
the republic, to exclaim, as the highest token of its 
admiration, that he was more fortunate than Augus¬ 
tus, and better than Trajan. 1 

But the flattery of the senate, even in the polished 
Tr.jan phrases of Pliny, the most accomplished of 
“ h0 his order, must have been irksome to a man 
»*£ToV. of Trajan’s plain sense. We can well be- 
a. o.««. lieve that he soon began to fret under the 
restraints of deference to a society by which he must 
have been frequently mortified, and longed to fling 
hiuiself into the stir and movement of the military 
career. Confined for many years within the defences 
of the camp, he bad there assiduously prepared all 
the machinery of aggressive warfare, and he was now 
anxious to go and prove it. In the fourth year of his 
reign he quitted the city to undertake war on a large 
scale, and with great ends in view, against the long- 
formidable Dacians. 2 The motives ascribed to him 
are, indignation at the successes which these bar¬ 
barians could boast in their previous conflicts with 
the empire, and disgust at the payment of an annual 
tribute to which Domitian is said to have consented. 
But these, perhaps, were mere pretences. Confident 

of it than of &ny other, as a compliment to his character rather than 
to his exploits. 

1 Eulrop. viii. 5.: “Hujus tantum memoriae delatum est, ut usqae 
ad nostram rntatem non aliter in Senatu principibus acelamaretur, 
quam, felicior Augnsto, melior Trajano!” One of Trajan’s most 
popular sayings is also recorded by this writer: “Talem se impera- 
torem esse privatis, quales esse sibi imperatores privatus optasset.” 

* Clinton, Fast . Rum. The Panegyric of Pliny was delivered in 
the autumn preceding, when Trajan was designated consul for the 
fourth time. This consulship he held in 101. 
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in the perfection of the instrument he now wielded, 
he trusted by its means to emulate the glories of a 
Julius or an Alexander. The legions of the Rhine 
also, however exact their discipline, were doubtless 
burning for employment; those on the Isfer were 
turbulent as well as impatient. The founder of a 
new dynasty could hardly depend on their fidelity 
without humouring their martial instincts. We must 
consider, too, that the vast and increasing expenses of 
a military government required to be maintained by 
extraordinary means, and Trajan may have launched 
himself against, the foe beyond the frontier to ob¬ 
viate the necessity of levying fresh contributions on 
bis own subjects. He meant that his wars should 
be self-supporting; that their cxpen.es should be 
defrayed by the conquered enemy, an 1 the cupidity 
of the soldiers satisfied with the plunder of foreigners. 
Tlie Dacians, though in name barbarians, seem 
to have been actually possessors of considerable 
wealth, and'to have attained to a certain degree of 
social refinement. They were a branch of the Geta*, 
a people of whom it was remarked that they stood 
nearest to the Greeks in their natural aptitude for 
civilization 1 ; and besides the stores they accumulated 
in their repeated inroads on the Greek and Roman 
settlements, their country abounded in mines of gold 
and silver, as well as of iron. Such were the glitter¬ 
ing spoils which tempted the long-restrained ardour 
of the legionaries, even more than their fertile plains 
and illimitable pastures. 

The Get* and the Thracians, of cognate origin, 

* Justin, xxxii. 3.: “Daci quoqne soboles Getarum sunt” Dion, 
Jxvii. 6. ■ Aa.Kobs 5e ctifTobi Trpo&wyopcvto) uxnrtp itov tfal auro] eavrovs 
KaJ oi ‘Pwpaioi ertpas 6yofid(uuaiw ovk ayro&v bn ‘EA \r\vtav nvh Veras 
a (/robs \4yovffiv, eh' dpdeos tire nal fiij heyovres. The patriotic boasts of 
Jornandes ( de Reb Get i. 5.) leant probably on some foreign authority: 
«* Unde et psene omnibus barbaris Gothi sapientioree semper exsti- 
terunt, Gnecisque pane consimiles.” See Francke, Gescfi. Trajans , 
p. 71.; Gregoruvius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom, i. 452. 
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occupied tlie region of Bulgaria and Roumelia, and, 
according to tradition, the Dacians were an 
muuonofths off-shoot from these nations, which crossed 
the fster, overran the Banat, Wallachia 
and Moldavia, and finally fixed its strongholds in 
the mountainous district of Transylvania, 
tory incur- In the second century they may be consi¬ 

dered as occupying the broad block of land 
bounded by the Theiss, the Carpathians, the Lower 
Danube or Ister, and the Pruth. In the centre of 
this region rose the great mountainous tract from 
which the Maros takes its course, and the basin of 
this river, almost enclosed by a circumvallation of 
rugged declivities, contained the chief cities of the 
Dacian people. Here was the residence of their king; 
here they stored their plunder; hither, when pressed 
by an invading foe, they retreated, and generally 
found themselves secure. For the marshes of the 
lower Theiss and Maros effectually protected them 
in the west, and the three passes of the Iron Gate, 
the Vulkan, and the Rotlienthurm, were easily de¬ 
fensible against an enemy from the south. 1 2 lienee 
they issued in mid-winter, when the deep alluvial 
soil of the Danubian valley was indurated by frost, 
and the great river itself congealed, or choked with 
ice, and crossing the stream at a season when the 
Romans had desisted from their summer expeditions, 
and quietly piled their arms, carried fire and sword 
into the defenceless provinces.* On the return of 


1 This configuration of the Dacian territory seems to explain the 
Homan habit of describing the stronghold of the nation as “ their 
mountain.’* Stat. Sylv. iii. 3. 169.: “ Qu®que suum Dacis donat 
(dementia montemi. 1. 80.; “ Tu tardum in foedcra montem Longo 
Martc domas.” Theb. i. 20.; “Etconjurato dejectos Venice Dacos.” 

2 The “conjuratus Ister” of Virgil (Georg, ii. 497.) is explained 
by the Scholiast after a writer named Aufidius Modestus, from the 
custom of the Dacians to draw water from the Danube, when about 
to undertake an expedition, and swear by it not to return till they 
had conquered. Ukert, Geogr. iii. 2. p. 608. 
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fine weatlier, the Romans armed again, and defied 
the barbarians, who indeed were unable to stem the 
current of the Danube: but if they sought to make 
reprisals, it was a long and difficult task even for 
Roman engineers to bridge a stream so mighty, and 
the Dacians had at least ample time to betake them¬ 
selves to their mountains. The attempts of Domi- 
tian’s generals to penetrate into the strongholds of 
Decebalus had been always frustrated, and sometimes 
with loss and disgrace. To purchase peace by tribute, 
under whatever name or colour, was a dishonourable 
and indeed a precarious resource. The time was 
come when Rome, with a well-appointed army, and 
under a military ruler, could, hy one sustained effort, 
terminate this state of suspense and suffering. The 
Roman Peace demanded War in earnest. 

Seven legions may he enumerated, which, together 
with their auxiliaries, with ten cohorts of 
praetorians, and a force of Batavian cavalry, nuu, > c«m- 
t ook part in the campaigns of Traj an against ■ 
the Dacians, though we cannot safely affirm 
that the whole of this mighty armament was employed 
together in any one of his expeditions. 1 Drawn in 
part froni the stations permanently located on tho 
Mopsian frontier, in part from the military reserves 
in Ulyricum and Dalmatia, in part also from the great 
army established on the Rhine, a force of sixty or 
perhaps eighty thousand veterans was mustered on 
the hanks of the Danube and the Save. Segestica, 
the modern Sissek, was the spot selected Trajln (1(! _ 
by Trajan for the base of his operations. g“» e '|Ua e 
From this place, which had been long the 2£2” 1 ha' 1 *" 
common arsenal of Mcesia and Pannonia, Dim “ ba 
he directed his munitions of war to he floated down 


1 Francke ( Gesch . Trajans , p. 95. foil.) traces all these legions 
from inscriptions and other records. They were the i. Minema, the 
it. Adjutrix, the iv., v., vii., xi., and xiii 
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the Save to its confluence with the greater river. 1 
At Singidunum he passed in review the legions of 
either province, led his united forces to the passage 
of the Morava, and thence a few miles further to a 
post named Viminacium, the modern Kastolatz, where 
the Danube, flowing with a broad but tranquil stream, 
offered facilities for the construction of a bridge of 
boats. Here commence the highlands of the Danu- 
bian valley, the southernmost spurs of the Carpathians 
plunging into the river, and confronting the no less 
rugged abutments of the northern spurs of the Balkan. 
The stream, confined for thirty miles between these 
precipitous cliffs, foams in a furious torrent, exas¬ 
perated by the rocky ledges which at some points in¬ 
tercept its course from one bank to the other. Again 
the river expands and resumes its tranquil majesty, 
and near its confluence with a little stream called 
now the Tjerna, a second bridge seems to have been 
The various uIbo thrown across it. From these two 
wghiMd ’>ot e points the Danube was henceforth regularly 
Daom. crossed, and the Koinans executed roads 
from both the one and the other, by which to pene¬ 
trate into Dacia. The more western route led into 
the Banat by the valley of the Theiss, keeping the 
mountains to the right; the eastern ascended the 
Tjerna, having the mountains on the left, till, on a 
sudden change in their direction, it was required to 
breast them. Having surmounted the ridge, it de¬ 
scended into the valley of the Temes, and met the 
former road near Karansebes, at the junction of the 
Temes and Bistra. These are torrents of little note; 
but the gorge of the Bistra, through which a way 
was afterwards carried, led to the pass most properly 

1 These localities are thus specified from conjecture, founded on 
the known direction of the lines of road in these parts, and the indi¬ 
cations on the Trajan column, which represent the assembling of the 
army, its magazines and encampments, the crossing of more than one 
nver, and other details of its march. See the interpretation in 
Franckee Gesch. Trajans, p. 192. foil. 
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designated the Iron Gate, the key of the Maros valley, 
and of the Dacian mountain-land which surrounds 
it. Trajan’s army crossed the Danube in two di¬ 
visions at the spots above indicated. He seems 
himself to have taken the western route 1 ; hut the 
two divisions met, as was concerted, and forced the 
pass together. The resistance of the Dacians, and 
the obstacles presented by nature, wore equally over¬ 
come. The Roman armies alighted in the heart of 
the enemy’s country, and established themselves in 
the royal city of Zermizegethusa. 2 

This place, which became the scat of a Roman 
colony and acquired the name of Ulpia T , iiiincn . 
Trajana, can he clearly identified with the 
modern village of Varhely, on a little stream 
called the Strehl, a tributary of the Maros. A,v 
Trajan had not yet penetrated into the heart of the 
Dacian stronghold, and the barbarians continued to 
defend themselves with obstinacy. Their chief, who 
bore the name of Decebalus, though we cannot affirm 
that he was the same who twelve years before had 
proved so formidable to Domitian, met the new in¬ 
vader with not less valour and constancy. A people 
called the Burri, who are supposed to have dwelt 
about the sources of the Tlieiss, sent a message to 
the imperator, written, it was said, on the surface of 
a large fungus, requiring him to desist from his 
attack on their kinsmen; but such interference was 
contemptuously disregarded. Trajan brought the 
enemy at last to hay, and in a great battle at a place 


1 The stations on this route (the western) are given in the Peu- 
tinger Tahic. and, by a curious chance, a few words of Trajan’s own 
commentaries on this war, preserved by Priscian, suffice to show that 
he advanced by it. The fragment runs: “inde Berzobim, deinde 
Aixi, processimus.” Comp. Tab.Peutiny .: “ Bersoviaxii ; Aliitis iii.; 
Caput Bubuli x.; Tivisco.” Francke, Gesch. Trajans, p. 106. with 
reference to Priscian, Ivi.; Putsch, Auct Gramm. Lat. p. 682. 

* Dion, lxviii. 9. “ Zermizegethusa, i.e. Zarmi-tzeket-Kusa, man¬ 
sion convert do peaux" Bergmann, Les Giles, p. 59. 
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called Tap®, the site of which is not determined, 
routed them with much slaughter. 1 The care he 
showed for his wounded soldiers endeared him to the 
legions, which now pushed on with alacrity, and 
forced their way into the inner circle of hills beyond 
the Maros, in which the Dacian chief resided. Here 
Decebalus confessed himself worsted, and sued for 
peace. 

Of the above details, slender as they are, little is 
Record.of derived from the direct records of history. 
pre"ervTon° The sculptures of Trajan’s column, the 
SumTctt noblest monument of Roman warfare, have 
Iu>me " been ingeniously interpreted into a con¬ 
nected narrative of events. The bridges he con¬ 
structed, the fortresses he attacked, the camps he 
pitched, the enemies he routed, are here indicated 
in regular sequence. The Romans are distinguished 
by their well-known arms and ensigns. The captives 
they take, the sacrifices they offer, are vividly de¬ 
lineated. The Moorish horsemen, on the one hand, 
are designated by light-clad warriors riding without 
reins; the Khoxolani, on the other, by mounted 
figures decked in a panoply of mail. Trajan himself 
harangues, directs, offers his mantle to bind the 
wounds of his soldiers, takes his seat on the tribunal, 
or stalks under an arch of triumph. The submission 
of Decebalus is represented by a troop of envoys 
bearing the sheepskin cap, which expresses their 
rank as nobles, and prostrating themselves before 
the conqueror. The capitulation seems to have been 
unconditional. The Dacians delivered up their arms, 
surrendered the fugitives and deserters, razed their 

1 Dion, Ixviii. 8. Tap® is the name of the spot where Julianus 
defeated the Dacians in the reign of Domitiun. The traditions of 
the country, guided perhaps by the guesses of the antiquarians, point 
to a place called Crossfcld near Thorda, where a plain is said still to 
bear the name o f Prat-Trajan, This spot seems too far in the 
interior. The circumstance of the modern appellation is of no real 
value. 
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remaining strongholds, and restored the eagle lost 
under Fuscus. 1 Decebalus consented to form an 
alliance with, the Romans, by which he bound himself 
to regard their friends and their enemies as his own, 
and to abstain from enrolling any Roman subject in 
his armies; for many such, it seems, he had enter¬ 
tained in his service. He yielded possession to the 
victors of the places they had taken by arms. Finally, 
he came in person, and paid homage to the emperor. 
The terms thus exacted in the field weie ratified in 
due form in the senate-house, and Trajan, leaving 
an army of occupation at Zermizegethusa, and forti¬ 
fying various posts of importance, quitted the con¬ 
quered territory and again presented himself to the 
exulting citizens. 2 

The victor’s return to Rome was solemnized by the 
reception of Dacian envoys in the senate- 
house, where they laid down their arms, tu'utoRonie 
and joining their hands in the attitude of 
suppliants, repeated their master’s promise 
of submission, and solicited the favour and protection 
of the empire. Trajan celebrated a triumph, and 
received the surname of Daeicus. The rejoicings on 
this occasion were accompanied by magnificent shows 
of gladiators, which were congenial to his martial 
spirit; hut we should less have expected the rude 
warrior to recall the daucers to the theatre; still less 
that a personal liking for one of these performers 
should have induced him to this unworthy com¬ 
pliance.® But Trajan, with all his valour, generosity, 


1 Dion, lxviii. 9. 

2 Francke, Gesch. Trajans , p. 113. foil. The Moorish cavalry are 
supposed to represent a detachment of auxiliaries accompanying the 
Roman army, and led by Lucius Quietus, a Mauretanian officer, of 
whom we shall hear mote in the sequel. 

* The circumstances of this triumph are only known to us in the 
meagre abridgment of Dion (lxviii, 10.), Statius, the court-poet of 
an earlier reign, was now dead; Pliny was absent, having just left 
Rome for the government of Bithynia (a.d. 103. Clinton's Fast. 

YOL. Till. D 
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and self-command, was coarse both by nature and 
habit, and his vicious tastes were not confined to 
excess in wine. 1 His self-respect was preserved only 
by the bluntness of his moral sense; and 60 far it was 
fortunate for mankind, who profited by the serenity 
with which he could rise from indulgences which 
even the Komans regarded as weaknesses, to the firm 
and prudent exercise of his lofty functions He 
plunged again into all the details of the civil ad¬ 
ministration, and while he devised wise and liberal 
measures, and watched over their execution, he at¬ 
tended assiduously on the tribunals, and was seen 
dispensing justice in person, day by day, in tbe forum 
of Augustus, in the portico of Livia, and other public 
places. But these occupations were soon interrupted 
Renewed % the report of fresh aggressions on the 
SesStei 0 ' P ar ^ the Bacians, who began, it seems, 

as soon as the conqueror’s back was turned, 

to break the treaty in many ways, by collecting arms, 
receiving deserters, repairing their strongholds, soli¬ 
citing alliances with neighbouring tribes, and making 
hostile incursions into the territories of the friends 
or clients of the empire. They ventured to cross the 


Rom.); and Martial had recently returned to his native Bilbilis. The 
twelfth book of the Epigrams was sent to Kome from Spain. In xii. 
8. Martial seems to allude to tho foreign captives or envoys who at¬ 
tended the cclebrution of Trajan’s triumph: 

“ Parthorum procercs, ducesque Serutn, 

Thraces, Sauromatae, Get®, Britanni •” 
and in xii. IS. he celebrates the emperor’s liberality in surrendering 
to public objects the splendid furniture of the palace: 

“ Quicquid Parrhasia nitebat aula, 

Doriatum est oculis, dcisque nostris." 

1 We must be satisfied with Dion's apology, lxviii. 7:. a\\' el per 
i* roinmjj aiaxphr ?) savin' iSeSpdxei 1) eirewMei, Inryoplw hr el X f 
rvr Si too re otrou SimSpus Imre sal rpmair %v t U re rots -raiSiKuh 
ohSera j\mpae. Trajan’s inebriety is noticed by Spartian in Ha dr. J.. 
Lamp rid. in Alex. Sev^ 39.; Julian, de Ccesar,'. ovk ?£« rot) ftuvdaOat 
fhfvopf v€tv, vnb 8^ TTjS <pi\o<]ro(ria5 &u0\vT(pos Lavrov iroWdxis 
Victor, C<es. 13.: “ Vinolentiam, quo \itio, uti Ncrva agebatur pru- 
dentia molliverat, curari vetans juesa post longiores epulas* 
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Theiss and attack tlieir ancient enemies the Iazyges, 
on whom Trajan had forbidden them to make re¬ 
prisals. Again the senate declared them public ene¬ 
mies, and exhorted the emperor to muster all the 
forces of the state, and reduce them to complete 
subjection.' 

In the spring of the year 104, Trajan repaired 
again to his army, cantoned along the course Trajan ., 
of the Lower Danube, and held ready to be 
concentrated at his call on any point to u ‘* 
which he chose to direct it. An unbroken line of 
military causeway, stretching from the Mayn across 
the Odenwald and Black Forest to the Danube, and 
from thence, closely hugging the rigLt bank of the 
stream, to the shores of the Euxine, is ascribed to 
the care and prudence of this imperator, and was 
doubtless a work of many years’ labour. 1 2 Trajan was 
the first apparently of the emperors who recognised 
the homogeneity of the barbarian races before him, 
foresaw the possibility of their union, and felt the 
importance of concentrating against them all the 
resources of the empire. The facilities afforded by 
these means of communication enabled him to pour 
the frontier legions on any threatened point, and 
even to spring on the foe where least prepared to 
resist him. Of this enormous work some truces may 
here and there be discovered; but the line is marked 
at the present day rather by names of posts and 
colonies founded along it, than by actual remains of 
turf or stone. At one spot, however, the gorge, 
namely, of the Danube just below Orsova, popularly 
known as the Iron Gate, the mark of Trajan’s hand 
may he discovered in a scar which indents for some 
miles the face of the cliff, forming a terrace about 
five feet in width. We cannot believe that the way 

1 Dion, Ixviii. 10. 

2 Victor, Cm. 13.: “ Iter conditum per feras gentes, quo facile ab 
usque Pontico mari in Galliam perm eat ur. n 
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was actually so narrow, but additional width may 
have been gained by a wooden gallery, supported on 
a projecting framework. 1 The Roman legionary 
worked well with spade and pickaxe; nor, as may 
be seen on the Trajan column, was he less familiar 
with the use of the carpenter’s tools; and the forests 
of central Europe supplied him with abundant 
materials for the bridges, the palisades, the towers, 
and the roadways required for military purposes. 
The road which thus threaded the defile of the Iron 
Grate was probably completed before the commence¬ 
ment of the second expedition, and the emperor, who 
had already secured the Banat, and the nearest pass 
into Transylvania, seems to have now contemplated a 
wider circuit, and an entrance into the heart of the 
enemy’s country at a more distant point. Besides 
the Dacian Iron Gate already mentioned, which we 
must be careful not to confound with the Iron Gate 
of the Danube, there were two other passes further 
eastward, those of the Vulkan and the Kothenthurm, 
leading out of Wallaehia. The last and most distant 
of these defiles is that through which the waters of 
the Aluta descend into the Danube valley; and an 
ancient Roman road may be traced to it from the 
nemaim or bank of the Danube. With this road the 
Gi'eifVndat vestiges of an ancient bridge over the great 
scYerir. river at Gieli may easily be connected; and 
at Gieli our antiquaries were wont to fix the spot 
where Trajan planted in the stream the vast and solid 
pile described by Dion. But this opinion seems to 
be refuted by a modem discovery. A little below 
Orsova the Danube issues from the Iron Gate, and, at 

1 The construction of this road is described by Mr. Paget in his 
Hungary and Transylvania , ii. 123. It is ascertained to he the work 
of Trojan from an inscription on the cliff overhanging the road at a 
place called Op rad in a. The inscription slightly supplied by Arnett 
in a memoir (Vien, 1856), points to the year 101. (Trajan, trib. pot. 
iv. cons, iv.) while he was Germanicus, but not yet Dacicus: "Montis 
et fluvii anfractibus superatis viara patefecit.” 
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a village called Severin, where it expands to a width 
of 1300 yards, the foundations of piers, corresponding' 
in number with the statement of the historian, have 
been seen when the water was more than usually low. 
Here, then, as is now generally agreed, 
stood the bridge of Trajan’s architect, Apol- 
lodorus. 1 The passage of the river at the 1, ““ ubc ' 
Severin would point to the Vulkan, at the head of 
the Scliyl, as the pass through which Trajan pene¬ 
trated into Dacia; but in this direction, it seems 
there are no vestiges of a Homan causeway, whereas 
such a road undoubtedly led from Gieli to the Rotb- 
enthurm by the line of the Aluta. The question 
does not appear to me satisfactorily settled; but the 
correspondence between the account of Dion and the 
existing indications of a bridge is tolerably close, 
and it would be perhaps excessive caution to withhold 
assent from the opinion now commonly received. 2 

It seems to have been Trajan’s policy to establish 
a permanent connexion between the oppo- 
site banks, so that the Roman forces might otTw™’*' 
command a passage at all seasons without 
delay or impediment. The foundations he laid were 
enormous piles of masonry, capable of bearing the 
greatest weights, and resisting the utmost pressure of 
ice or water. The superstructure was probably of 
wood; for though I cannot believe the statement that 
the span of the arches was 170 Roman, or 103 Eng¬ 
lish feet, the dimensions were undoubtedly such as 
would hardly admit of solid stonework. 3 The vast 

1 That the bridge was the work of Apollodorus, of whom more 
hereafter, is stated by Procopius, JEthf. iv„ 6. 

2 Francke, p. 128, 129., seems to show that Gieli, about 220 miles 
below Belgrade, 150 miles below Severin, answers to the conditions 
required in every Tespeet, except its distance tTora the presumed base 
of Trajan’s operations. There are remains there, also, of piers and 
towers, very similar to those at Severin. 

* Dion's measurements are 150 Roman feet for the height of the 
arches, 170 for the 6pan, and 4770 for the entire length of the struc- 
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preparations urged hastily forward, for putting an 
effectual curb on their aggressions, alarmed the 
Dacians, and several tribes seem to have repeated 
their submission. Decebalus sought to avert the 
attack by another capitulation. But the demands of 
Trajan were now so severe and peremptory, that the 
barbarian was driven to despair, and making a last 
effort for independence, assembed all his vassals, and 
warned them that the defection of one must draw 
down ruin upon all, for the Romans were determined 
to complete their subjugation. The Dacian was 
brave and resolute; nor need we doubt that be was 
cunning also, and treacherous. The Romans asserted 
that he tried to repel the invasion by assassinating 
their commander. His emissary gained admission 
to the presence of the fearless and affable imperator, 
and drew a dagger upon him. Arrested and put to 
the torture, he divulged the treachery of his master. 
Decebalus then resorted to another device. He en- 
Device of trapped Longinus, a distinguished Roman 
obtain favour- officer, and required him to disclose the 

able terms, p^g 0 f bis imperator. The Roman gal¬ 
lantly refused; and Decebalus had the magnanimity 
to respect his courage, and to release him from his 
bonds. He retained him, however, as a hostage, and 
demanded honourable terms of peace for bis ransom. 
The Romans, indeed, pretend that he insisted on 
the evacuation of the Dacian soil to the banks of the 
Danube, together with an indemnity for the expenses 
of the war. Whatever were the terms really pro¬ 
posed, Trajan, much as he valued his officer, could 
not assent to them. Nothing but the overthrow of 

ture. The Roman foot is to the English as 1 1.5 : 12. Puget’s estj- 
mateyf 3900 feet for the length would be more than 500 feet short of 
8 - tt tlei S I l t > according to Dion’s statement, seems to me in¬ 
credible. He was himself governor of Pannonia about 120 .years later, 
but the bridge had been overthrown long before. The piers, of 
C °i. U - r l e ’ , w ® re of stone, but the superstructure must have been of wood, 
which, indeed, is borne out by the sculptures of the Trajau column. 
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Decebalus and the thorough conquest of his whole 
realm, would now satisfy him. He returned, G «n.ntryof 
however, an evasive answer, by which he Lol,g, ““*' 
deterred the enemy from slaying his prisoner. Lon¬ 
ginus, sensible of the difficulty in which his leader 
was involved, determined to relieve him by his own 
voluntary death. Pretending to concert a reconcili¬ 
ation between the two chiefs, he sent a freedman to 
Trajan, with a secret message conjuring him to pro¬ 
secute the war with unflinching vigour. Meanwhile 
he had got possession of some poison, which, as soon 
as the messenger left him, lie swallowed. When 
Decebalus discovered that lie had been cajoled, he 
demanded ihe surrender of the freedman, offering to 
return the dead body in exchange; but Trajan mag¬ 
nanimously refused to barter the living for the dead, 
and the Dacian’s revenge was frustrated. 1 

While the bridge was building, Trajan was pre¬ 
paring the plan of his campaign, collecting , )fthe 
his forces and magazines, and negotiating SKf'pSi- 
with the neighbouring tribes. He crossed '“‘“'.‘•"•'■oa. 
the Danube with an overwhelming force, and ex¬ 
tended his operations over a large tract of country, 
constructing roads and planting fortifications, to form 
a secure basis for the complete reduction of the 
Dacian strongholds. He seems to have struck east¬ 
ward, as far at least as the Schyl, or Aluta, and 
thence to have ascended to the Kothentliurm, from 
which he burst with irresistible fury on the valley of 
the Maros. Decebalus was wholly unable to contend 
with him in the field, but still maintained an obsti¬ 
nate but aimless and ineffectual defence behind the 
streams or among the defiles of the mountains, till 
he was finally driven into the heart of Transylvania. 
Such a campaign may have exercised the skill of the 
Homan general and his officers, and given scope to 


1 Dion, lxviii. 12. 
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the display of personal valour and conduct in his 
soldiers; but it was distinguished by no glorious ex¬ 
ploits of arms, and the poem which Pliny urges his 
friend Caninius to consecrate to it, must have been 
overlaid with heavy descriptions of mechanical operas 
tions, or have evaporated in a cloud of dull pane¬ 
gyrics, but for the devotion of Longinus and other 
feats of personal heroism, such as were never want¬ 
ing in the Boman armies. 1 Trajan’s final success 
was indeed secured by the defection of the Sarma- 
tians, the Iazyges, and the Burri, from the common 
cause of the barbarians. All the passes were now in 
the hands of the Bomans, and the central regions fell 
step by step into their possession. The hill fort, in 
which the Dacian chieftain held his residence, was 
stormed after a desperate resistance, and Decebalus 
fell on his own sword amidst the ruins of his capital. 
The nobles of the conquered land followed the ex¬ 
ample of their sovereign, first firing their houses, and 
then handing round the poisoned bowl. Such is the 
scene represented on the column at Rome, which still 
records in monumental sculpture the chief features 
of this memorable struggle. The head of Decebalus 
was sent as a trophy to Borne, a downward step 
towards barbarism, which marks the coarseness of 
feeling engendered in the frontier camps of civiliza¬ 
tion. Decebalus had concealed his treasures under 
a heap of stones in the bed of a river, the stream of 
which had been first toned, and then suffered to flow 
again over it. 2 The captives employed in the work 

1 Pliny, Epist. viii. 1.: “ Quee tam recens, tam copiosa, tarn lata, 
qua; denique tam puetica et, quanquum in verissimis rebus, tam 
fabulosa materia?” The delineation of the bridge on the Trajan 
column is followed by that of sieges and skirmishes, rather than of 
regular batdes. 

2 .Dion, lxviii. 14, calls this river the Sargetia (the Strehl), on 
which Acrmizegethusa or Varhely stood. But this valley had been 
acquired in the first campaign, and the spot where the treasures were 
concealed might be expected to be more remote. 
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had heen put to death to prevent its disclosure. 
Nevertheless the secret had been revealed to Trajan, 
and the precious hoards thus recovered sufficed to 
reward the valour of the veterans, to defray the ex¬ 
penses of the war, and to perpetuate the memory of 
the achievement by the column erected in a new 
forum at Borne. 1 

The resistance of the Dacians, broken, abandoned, 
and already more than half-subdued, ceased 
with the death of their chief. Trajan had SfhijSmof 
determined to add another wide province ‘ proT,uu - 
to the empire. A long period of restless aggressions, 
checked occasionally, and chastised with bloody se¬ 
verity, followed by four years of war carried on in 
the heart of the country with all the barbarity of a 
ruder age, and all the means and resources of the 
imperial civilization, had exhausted, and, as it would 
seem, nearly depopulated the whole of Dacia. The 
emperor invited settlers from all parts of his- do¬ 
minions, and repeopled the land with so many Homan 
colonists,—with colonists at least of Latin race and 
speech,—that the language of the empire became, 
and to this day substantially remains, the national 
tongue of a large portion of the inhabitants. 2 The 
possession of the territory was secured by the found¬ 
ation of four colonies at Zermizegethusa, Apulum, 
Napuca, and Cerna. 3 The extent of the new province, 

1 A part of Trajan’s spoil was dedicated to Jupiter Casius. Suidas: 
Kdfnoy Zeus frila Tpaiariis auefb Kparripas hpyvpovs, axpoOiviu TTfS 
KaTcb rau Tcrwv pIktjs. Hadrian furnished the votive inscription : 
Z.7]vl TtiS’ Aiveddijs Kaaltp Tpaiavbs fryaAjua. The second war ended in 
106. “Trajan, imp. v. cons, v.” Sec the medals. 

* Eutrop. viii. 3.: “Ex toto orbe Rom. infinitas eo copias hominum 
transtulcrat, ad agros et urbes colcndas. Dacia enim diuturno bello 
Decebali viris fuerat exhausta.” Trajan introduced the novel prin¬ 
ciple of forbidding the transplantation of citizens from Italy; but 
whether before or after the foundation of his own colonies in Dacia 
does not appear. Capitolinus speaks of a later emperor who violated 
this rule ( M . Aurel. 11.): “Hispaniis exhaustis, ltalica allectione, 
contra Trajani prascepta, vereeunde consuluit.” 

' The first of these was officially designated Col. Ulpia Trajana, 
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which was hounded by the Danube on the south, by 
the Theiss on the west, by the Carpathians on the 
north, was not perhaps accurately determined amid 
the boundless steppes in which it lost itself eastward. 
Ptolemy indeed makes the Hierassus, or Pruth, the 
eastern frontier; but Roman plantations, and possibly 
military stations also reached even to the Dniester, 
and some critics have imagined that the Homan oc¬ 
cupation was propagated as far as the Don. 1 The 
narrow strip between the Theiss and the Danube, 
from which the Dacian tribes had been expelled by 
the people known as the lazyges Metanastse, seems, 
strange as it may appear, to have been never included 
in any Roman province. 2 It was no doubt a tract of 
mere swamp and jungle. The triple division of the 
Dacian province into Ripensis, Apulensis, and Al- 
pensis, refers to the three districts of Wallachia, the 
Banat with Transylvania, and the upper valley of the 
Theiss, or the hill country from which that stream de¬ 
scends. Moesia now ceased to he a frontier province ; 
the great road which led into the mountains along 
the banks of the Aluta conveyed the presidiary legions 
from the stations they had so long occupied on the 
Danube to the heart of Transylvania. Nevertheless 
Moesia might still retain its importance, as a base of 
operations, if force should ever be required to retain 
the conquered Dacians in subjection, and Trajan took 

and may be traced, from inscriptions and other remains, at Varhely. 
Apulum (Col. Apulensis, Ulpian. Dig. xv. 8.) is supposed to be 
Karlsbuvg in the upper valley of the Mnros. Napuca is identified 
by the distances in the Feutinger Table with JVIaros-Vasarhely. 
(Francke, p. 17.1.) Cerna or Dierns (I’tolem. iii. 8. 10.) is mentioned 
as a colony of Trajan by ITlpian, l.c. It seems to have stood on the 
little stream which bears the name of Tjerna, and to have been at or 
near to Mehadia, long celebrated for its saline baths. 

1 Francke, p. 180. 

- The geography of Dacia is known chiefly from a chapter in 
Ptolemy (iii. 8.), to which a few notices may be added from the 
Augustan Histories and the inscriptions. See Francke’s Gesch. 
Trajans, and Jlarquardt (Becker’s Handb. der Alterth. iii. I. 108.). 
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further measures to secure it by the establishment 
within it of the two colonies of CEscus and Ratiaria 
on the river-bank. 1 He built also the town of Nico- 
polis, named after his victories, in a strong position 
on the slopes of the Hsemus. To him and his lieu¬ 
tenants are ascribed the vestiges of Roman causeways, 
and of ramparts and trenches long supposed to be 
Roman, with which the lowlands of Wallachia and 
the Banat are still deeply scarred; but the last at 
least, whether their date precede or follow the Roman 
occupation, are now generally considered to be the 
works of the barbarians. 

Of the Dacian province, the last acquired and the 
first, to be surrendered of the Roman pos- xht mo „„_ 
sessions, if we except some transient oc.'u- SJalncm- 
pations, soon to be commemorated, in the quc,t - 
East, not many traces now exist; but even these may 
suffice to mark the moulding power of Roman civil¬ 
ization, which impressed on this distant region the 
same type of culture which we recognise in Spain 
and Britain, in Africa and Asia. The conquests of 
Trajan are indelibly engraved on coins and marbles, 
while the accents of the old Roman tongue still echo 
in the valleys of Hungary and Wallachia; the de¬ 
scendants of the Dacians at the present day repudiate 
the appellation of Wallachs, or strangers, and still 
claim the name of Romuni. Interesting, however, 
as these records are of a conquest which left, such 
slight and transient political traces, the wars of Dacia 
are more eminently distinguished by their sculptured 
monument, still standing in its pristine majesty, and 
embalmed in the glory of nearly eighteen centuries, 
the column of Trajan at Rome. After his return to 


1 Ratiaria is placed at or near to Widdin. CEscus lav considerably 
further east. Trajan’s Nicopoiis (NutrfiroAir ir epi Al/iov, Ptol.) men¬ 
tioned by Amm. Marcell, xx.xi. 5. 16. nml placed by Jornandes on 
the Iatra (mod. Iantra). is not to be confounded with the modern 
Nicopoiis or Nikup, on the Danube. See Iranckc, p. J60. 
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Rome, and the celebration of a triumph, with spec- 
Tmjan'. tacles on a grander scale than ever, the 
jorum. conqueror of Dacia resolved to immortalize 

the memory of his epoch, by the construction of a 
forum which should surpass in extent and splendour 
every similar work of the Caesars before him. 1 The 
emperors, from Julius downwards, had contributed 
towards opening an outlet for the traffic of the old 
Roman forum into the Campus Martius, to the right 
of the Capitoline. But this eminence, which now 
stands out disconnected from the encircling ridge of 
the Roman hills, was, down to this period, no more 
than a bold projecting spur of the Quirinal, and the 
slope which united the one with the other, formed a 
harrier to the advance of the imperial builders. The 
splendours of the city, and the splendours of the 
Campus beyond it, were still separated by a narrow 
isthmus, thronged perhaps with the squalid cabins 
of the poor, and surmounted by the remains of the 
Servian wall which ran along its summit. 2 Step by 
step the earlier emperors had approached with their 
new forums to the foot of this obstruction. Domitian 
was the first to contemplate and commence its re¬ 
moval. 3 Nerva had the fortune to consecrate and to 
give his own name to a portion of his predecessor’s 

1 Dion, Ixviii. 15., specifics the number of days of these spectacles, 
viz. 123; the number of beasts blain, viz. 11,000; the number of 
gladiators who fought, viz. 10,000. This triumph was celebrated 
a. i>. 107, A. u. 8G0. 

2 The fact of this connexion between the Quirinal and the Capi¬ 

toline seems to be put beyond a doubt by the insenprion on the base 
of the Trajan column, which purports to have been erected to show 
how deep was the excavation made for the area of the forum: “Ad 
declaiaiulum quanto alutudvnis tnons et locus lamia opeTibus sit 
egestus." This statement is confirmed by the words of Dion, Ixviii. 
16.: e’s ^irl5ei£ii/ toO Kara a yopav tpyov Ttdvros yap toO 

opuvov Iji/tos, KdT f(TKatp£ rocovroy 8aoy 6 k'iwv tiy'urx €l i K£ d TJ/v 
&7 op6.v £k toutou irtSivlji/ kclt tuKtuact - } but it seems quite inexplicable. 

3 Victor, Cas. 13.: ** Adhuc Romte a Domitiano ccepta fora, atque 
alia rnuUa plusquam magniiica coluit ornavitque.” 
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construction 1 ; but Trajan undertook to complete 
the bold design, and the genius of his architect tri¬ 
umphed over all obstacles, and executed a work 
which exceeded in extent and splendour any previous 
achievement of the kind. He swept away every 
building on the site, levelled the spot on which they 
had stood, and laid out a vast area of columnar gal¬ 
leries connecting halls and chambers for public 
use and recreation. The new forum was 
adorned with two libraries, one for Greek, biwilSliid 
the other for Roman volumes, and it was 
bounded on the west by a basilica of magnificent di¬ 
mensions. Beyond this basilica, and within the 
limits of the Campus, the same architect erected a 
temple for the worship of Trajan himself; but this 
work belonged probably to the reign of Trajan’s suc¬ 
cessor, and no doubt the Ulpian forum, with all its 
adjuncts, occupied many years in building. 2 The; 
area was adorned with numerous statues, in which 
the figure of Trajan w r as frequently repeated, and 
among its decorations were groups in bronze or 
marble representing his most illustrious actions. The 
balustrades and cornices of the whole mass of build¬ 
ings flamed with gilded images of arms and horses. 
Here stood the great equestrian statue of the em¬ 
peror ; here was the triumphal arch decreed him by 

1 Suet. Vomit. 5.: “Forum quod nunc Nervae vocatur.” This 
forum was also called Transitorium or Pervium,- it seems undoubtedly 
to have been begun by Domitian, or, rather, by Vespasian, and to 
have been adorned with Dotuitiun’s temple of Minerva; hence “ Pal¬ 
ladium forum.” 

8 Apollodorus is specified as the architect by Dion, lxix. 4. The 
authorities for the description of the forum, &c., are numerous, and 
have been collected by the topographers. See Becker, p. 378. foil. 
It is most improbable that the temple of Trajan should have been 
erected during his lifetime, and the place it occupied beyond the 
basilica seems to show that it was a later addition. Trajan’s tri¬ 
umphal arch was completed or decorated by Hadrian, as appears 
from a figure of Hadrian’s favourite Antinous on one of the medal¬ 
lions which have been transferred from it to the arch of Constantine. 
Muller, Denkmdler der Alien Kunst , p. 51. 
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the senate, adorned with sculpture, which Constantine, 
two centuries later, transferred without a blush to 
his own, a barbarous act of the first Christian em¬ 
peror, to which however we probably owe their 
preservation to this day from still more barbarous 
spoliation. 1 

Amidst this profusion of splendour the great 
object to which the eye was principally di- 
coiumn. rected was the column, which rose majes¬ 
tically in the centre of the forum to the height of 128 
feet, sculptured from the base of the shaft to the 
summit with the story of the Dacian wars, shining 
in every volute and moulding with gold and pigments, 
and crowned with the colossal effigy of the august 
conqueror. 2 The Greek and Roman artists had long 
felt the want of .some device for breaking the hori¬ 
zontal lines so prevalent in their architecture; and 
to this feeling we may perhaps attribute the erection 
of the Egyptian obelisks, by Augustus and others, in 
the public plac.es of Rome. The Greeks seem to 
have often used the column for this purpose 3 ; but a 
column, the emblem of supporting power, with no¬ 
thing to rest upon it, however graceful in itself, must 
have seemed to lack meaning, which the urn or hall 
by which it was sometimes surmounted would hardly 
supply. The statue, however, of a god or a hero im¬ 
parted at least a moral dignity to the pillar, on which 


1 The subjects of these bus-reliefs show that they belonged to 
Trajan's arch. The arch of Constantine may have been preserved 
in ages of Christian barbarism by respect lor the memory of the 
great Christian emperor. Vopiscus (in Vrob. 2.) speaks of the books 
of Trajan’s libraries as removed to the baths of Diocletian, a danger¬ 
ous Locality for such combustible articles. But \ye gather from 
Sidonius Apollinaris that they still occupied their original place in 
the fifth century. 

2 The column is referred to in Gell. xiii. 24.; Pausan. v. 12. 6.; 
Amm. Marcell. xvi. 11. See the topographers, See. For the fact 
that it was coloured, see Francke, Gescb. Traj. p. 18S. 

• The fashion of placing statues on columns was adopted from the 
Greeks. See Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 6. 
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it might seem to have alighted on its flight from 
heaven to earth, or from earth to heaven. The propor¬ 
tions of the Trajan column are peculiarly graceful; the 
compact masses of stone, nineteen in number, of which 
the whole shaft is composed, may lead us to admire 
the skill employed in its construction; but the most 
interesting feature of this historic monument is the 
spiral band of figures which throughout encircles it. 1 
To the subjects of Trajan himself this record of his 
exploits in bold relief must have given a vivid and 
sufficient idea of the people, the places, and the ac¬ 
tions indicated ; even to us, after so many centuries, 
they furnish a correct type of the arms, the arts, 
and the costume both of the Romans and barbarians 
which we should vainly seek for elsewhere. The 
Trajan column forms a notable chapter in the pic¬ 
torial history of Rome. 

Nor was the conquest of Dacia the only triumph 
of the Roman arms under the auspices of a Ac ilili? „, 
soldier-emperor. At the same moment, p a 'main‘“‘ 
while Trajan was advancing the frontiers Arab "' 
in the north, his lieutenant Cornelius Palma, the 
governor of Syria, was annexing a new district to the 
great proconsulate of the East. The ill-defined fron¬ 
tier from Damascus to the Red Sea was always sub¬ 
ject to attack from the petty half-nomade chiefs, who 
flitted from tent to village along the border of the 
Arabian desert. The principal stations of the tribes 
who caused this constant annoyance were at Crerasa, 
Bostra, Philadelphia, and Petra, and it was necessary 
to protect the eastern slopes of the Jordan valley by 
the complete reduction of these places. 2 A single 


1 The statue of Trajan had long fallen from its lofty pedestal 
when it was replaced with a figure of St. Peter by Pope Sixtus V. 
Beneath the column was a sepulchral chamber, designed for the ashes 
of the emperor. 

s Dion, Ixviii. 14., whose epitomizer dismisses the subject in a 
single sentence. Ammian. Marcell. xiv. 8.: “LItec quoque civitates 
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campaign, conducted with energy and determina¬ 
tion, sufficed perhaps to lodge the Roman eagles in 
these border citadels, from whence the country could 
be kept in permanent subjection. The great caravan 
lines between the Euphrates and the Red Sea were 
secured. The emporiums of Arabian commerce were 
placed under the authority of Roman governors, and 
enjoyed for some centuries the protection of Roman 
garrisons. Among them Petra rose to peculiar emi¬ 
nence, and the remarkable ruins still existing on its 
site attest at least the extent of its population and 
the splendour of its architecture. This district, which 
was one of the latest of the Roman acquisitions, con¬ 
tinued to be attached to the empire for several suc¬ 
ceeding centuries. 1 

The ideas of the great conquering people were still 
dilating with the swelling consciousness of their 
power and magnificence. The vast dimensions of 
Trajan’s architectural structure might put to blush 
the imperial builders of earlier times. The Ulpian 
forum, with all its accessories, occupied a larger space 
than those of Julius, Augustus, and Nerva together; 
while the open area of the old Roman forum might 
have been contained within the precincts of the 
Ulpian basilica alone. 2 It is much to be regretted 


habet inter oppida quaedam ingentes, Bostram et Gerasam ct Pliila- 
delphiara. Hanc, provincial imposito nomine, rcctoreque attributo, 
obtemperare leg'bus nostris Trajanus compubt imperator.’’ Damas¬ 
cus, hitherto subjected nominally to the rule of a native family, which 
bore the name of Gretas, and resided in Petra (Joseph. Anttq. xiii. 
1.3. 2.; S. Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 32.), though occupied by a Roman gar¬ 
rison (Joseph. Anhq. xiv. 11. 7.), waB now formally incorporated in 
the Syrian province. Becker, Handb. der Alterthiimer, iii. 1. 183.; 
Eckhel, Doctr. Numm . iii, p. 330. 

1 Dion, lxxv. 1, 2.; Eutrop. viii. 18. See also the Notitia dign . 
(Becker, Alterthumer, iii. 1. 203.) The people of Petra and Rostra 
accepted the date of the Roman conquest for their chronological era. 
Chroft. Pusch. i. p. 472.: rierpaiot /col B o<rrpT)vdl ivTtvScv tovs kavruv 
Xp6vo\ts apifyiouoT, i. £. from a.i>. 105. 

2 See the ichnography of this series of buildings in Becker*e Hand- 
buck, taken from Canina’s Indicazione Topografica . and adopted in 
the art. “Roma;” Smith’s Viet, of Class. Geography . 
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that no account of it, and indeed no reference to it, 
is given by a contemporary author. But F „ rem[li „. 
Martial, who has supplied us with many 5S5u!jta rf 
bints at least of the architectural glories of 
Nero and Domitian, had retired to his native Bilbilis 
before the commencement of the works iu which the 
grandiosity of Spanish taste was first exemplified in 
marble; the panegyric of Pliny had been already 
pronounced, and the letters comprised in his collec¬ 
tion belong to an earlier date. 1 Juvenal, who is not 
wholly silent on other buildings of Trajan, has no 
allusion to the forum or the column; and indeed this 
writer, while he describes life at Home in almost 
every line of almost, all his satires, is strangely defi¬ 
cient in topographical notices. Tacitus reserved a 
work on the Affairs of Trajan for tin solace of an 
old ago which possibly ho never attained. Since the 
fall of Domitian Suetonius has deserted us, and the 
era at which we are now arrived stands on the verge 
of a great chasm in Homan literature. At a much 
later period we get occasional glimpses of the Ulpian 
forum, which seems to have long retained its para¬ 
mount dignity among the remains of ancient mag¬ 
nificence. It was here that the emperors long sat 
in state, attended by the lictors with their gilded 
fasces; and here, in the last decline or revival of old 
traditions, when there were no longer emperors at 
Rome, the consuls continued to create new Quirites 
by manumission on the kalends of January. 2 When 
the second of the Christian and Byzantine Caesars 
visited the abandoned capital, he was struck with the 

1 The date of the dedication of the Trajan column is inscribed on 
its base, and answers to the 17th year of his reign, a. d. 114. The 
latest of Pliny’s letters that can be dated belongs to the year 107 $ 
but the period of his death is unknown. 

a Claudian, xxviii. 646.: “Desuetaque cingit 

Regius auratis fora fascibus Ulpia lictor.” 

Sidon. Apoll.: “ Ad Ulpia poscunt 

Te fora donabis quos libertate Quirites.” 

YOU Till. E 
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glories of this spot, -which even then had no rival in 
splendour under heaven. 1 Even its decorations seem 
to have been singularly respected. Five hundred 
years after the Dacian triumph, when Rome had been 
taken and retaken by Goths, Lombards, and Greeks, 
and had suffered from earthquakes and inundations, 
from natural decay and squalid poverty, more than 
even from the violence of the spoiler, a legend, which 
seems not wholly groundless, relates how Pope Gre¬ 
gory the Great, traversing the forum of Trajan, was 
struck with the sight of a group in bronze, one of 
the many works still conspicuous on the spot, in 
which a generous action of its imperial founder was 
vividly represented. 2 

The IJlpian forum, however, though the largest 
other buM an< ^ raos ^ interesting, was by no means 
ios.ofTr.jeu the only construcl ion of this emperor at 

in th« city. T , J - 1 , , , 

Rome. JNo reign perhaps was marked by 
more extensive alterations and additions to the exist¬ 
ing features of the city. Trajan prolonged the series 
of halls and porticos which decorated the Campus 
Martins, among which the Pantheon and the Julian 
mausoleum still rose pre-eminent in grandeur. He 
constructed a theatre in the same quarter, which was 
remarkable from its circular shape; lie added another 
gymnasium and another odeum to the places of the 
kind already existing, consecrated to the display of 
Grecian arts and accomplishments; he gave to "the 

1 See the account of the visit of Constantius in Amminnus, xvi. 6.: 
“Cum ail Trnjam forum venisset, singular™ sub oinni ciclo struc- 
turam.” Cassimlor. Variar. vii. 6.; Victor, Ac ltiyiun. viii. 

‘ The incident i. related by the biographers ot Gregory, John and 
Paul Diaconus, and by John of Salisbury, ilc Cunal. Magic v. 8. The 
group represented Trajan dismounting to li-ten ton female petitioner, 
who would not be put off with a distant promise of an audience when 
he should return from the wars. The pontiff, it is ndded, prayed for 
nie soul of the righteous heathen, and received an assurance that 
Trajan s soul should be released from purgatory. Comp. Dante, 
Purgat. x. 73. ; Parad. xx. 40. As regards the female petitioner, Dion, 
it may be observed, tells the story of Hadrian., Lxix, 6 
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people new thermae, the site of which was near to 
those of Titus, if indeed they were not actually an 
extension of the Flavian edifice. 1 He brought the 
waters of the lake Sabatinus to the Janiculus, thus 
adding a tenth to the nine existing aqueducts of the 
city.’ There seems ground for supposing that he 
completed the arch of Titus, still unfinished, on the 
Velia. The Circus Maximus had been arranged by 
Julius Caesar for the reception of the whole Homan 
people, with a lower story of masonry and wooden 
galleries above. The wood-work had been swept, 
away by Nero’s tire; the restoration of this favourite 
resort had been conducted by succeeding emperors; 
but Trajan earned popularity by enlarging its ac¬ 
commodation, whereby room was obtained for the 
still increasing multitude of the citizens. 3 While, 
however, the magnificent emperor was intent, on 
raising the abode of the Homan.-, to the level of their 
fortunes, inundations and earthquakes, the most 
ancient and inveterate of her fries, were making 
havoc of many of her noblest, buildings; the frag¬ 
ments still remaining of Nero’s brilliant palace were 
consumed by fire, the Pantheon was stricken by 
lightning, and the calamities which befel the mistress 
of the world might point a moral for a Christian writer 
of a much later date, who ascribed them to the judg¬ 
ment of God on a persecutor of his holy religion. 4 

Of this hereafter. The princely prodigality of Tra¬ 
jan’s taste was defrayed by the plunder or tribute 
of conquered enemies, and seems to have laid at least 
no extraordinary burdens on his subjects. His rage 

1 Pausan. 1. c. 2 Becker’s AUerthiimer , i. p. 706. 

8 Plin. Paiteg. 51. Comp. Dion,lxviii. 7. The text of Pliny makes 

the additional seats only 5,000, which seems absurd. Caesar made room 
for 260,000, and at a later period we read of 385,000 or even 485,000 
spectators. Possibly all these numbers are corrupt. 

4 Orosius, vii. 12. To guard against these disasters Trajan limited 
the height of private dwellings to sixty feet, or ten feet below the 
maximum allowed by Augustus. Victor, Epit. 13. 
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for building had the further merit of being directed 
Trajan'. „ chi . for the most part to works of public interest 
Kepr’ 1 * " 1 ' and utility. He built for tbe gods, the 
vincea, senate, and the people, not for himself; 
he restored the temples, enlarged the balls and places 
of public resort; but he was content himself with the 
palaces of his predecessors. 1 Not in Rome only, but 
in innumerable places throughout Italy and the pro¬ 
vinces, the hand of Trajan was conspicuous in the 
structures he executed, some of which still attest the 
splendour of the epoch, and the large-minded patriot¬ 
ism of their author. An arch at Ancona still re¬ 
minds us that here lie constructed a haven for his 
navy on the upper sea; and the port of Civita 
Vecchia is still sheltered by the mole he cast into 
the waters to defend the roadstead of Ctmtumcellte.® 
The bridge over the Tagus at Alcantara affirms, by 
an inscription still legible upon it, that it was built 
by Julius Lacer, one of Trajan’s favourite architects, 
though the cost was defrayed, according to the same 
interesting record, by the local contributions of some 
rich and spirited communities. 3 * * * * 8 A writer three 
centuries later declares of Trajan that he built the 
world over; and the wide diffusion and long con¬ 
tinuance of his fame, beyond that of so many others 
of the imperial series, may be partly attributed to 

1 Pliny even praises Trajan for his great moderation in building, 
at least within the walls of Home: “Idem tam parens in acdificando 

quam diligens iD tuendo.” PancQ. 51. But the Panegyric us, it must 

be remembered, refers only to the commencement of the reign. 

c rimv, Efust. vi. 31., describes the port of Centumcelljje. Comp, 

coins m Eckhcl, inscriptions in Grater, &c. To this, according to the 

scholiast, Juvenal alludes, xii. 75.: 

“ Tandem intrat positas inclusa per tequora moles, 
Tyrrhcnamque Fharon, porrectaque brachia rursum. n 

8 Francke, Gesch. Trajans , p. 584., after Gruter and others. The 
dimensions of this work, as given by Brotier, are: height, 200 feet, 
length 670, width 28; arches 6, each of 80 feet span: all, of course, 
in French measure. Trajan erected bridges also over the Rhine, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
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the constant recurrence of his name conspicuously 
inscribed on the most solid and best known monu¬ 
ments of the empire.* The greatest of his successor-;, 
the illustrious Constantine, full of admiration for his 
genius, and touched perhaps with some envy of his 
glory, compared him pleasantly to a wallflower, which 
clings for support to the stones on which it flourishes 
so luxuriantly. 1 2 

The care of this wise and liberal ruler extended 
from the harbours, aqueducts, and bridges, 
to the general repair of the highways of vigihux i» in 
the empire. Nor was it only as the restorer 
of military discipline or the n viver of (lie- 
old tradition of conquest, that lie took in charge 
the communications which were originally designed 
chiefly for military purposes. 3 He was the great 
improver, though not the inventor, of the system of 
posts upon the chief roads, which formed a striking 
feature of Homan civilization as an instrument for 
combining the remotest provinces under a centralized 
administration. 4 The extent to which the domestic 
concerns of every distant jnunicipium wc-rc subjected 
to the prince’s supervision is curiously pourtrayed in 


1 Eutrop. viii. 2.: “ Orbcm terrarum tedificans.” Several coins of 

families, e. g. JKmilia, Cassia, Oor/ielia and others, attest the icstora¬ 
tion by Trajan ot temples and basilicas erected by the gi eat men of the 
republic. See Brotier’s Tacitus: in Append. Uhronol , a. u. c. 856. 

3 Victor, Epit 60 : “ I lie (Oonfitantmus) Tiaj/irmm herbam parie- 
ariam, ob tituios multis tedibus insciiptos appellare solitus erat.’* 

9 The roads constructed or repaired, by Trajan are carefully enu¬ 
merated by Eraricke, pp. 577-583.; i e. 1. on the northern side of 
Italy between Auximum and Aqmk’ja; 2. the Appian Way; 3,from 
Beneventum to Bmudisiuni; 4. various loads in Spain. They are 
for the most part ascertained from inscriptions. 

4 Victor, Cats. 13.: Noseeudi? oems quse ubique e republiea 
gerebantur admota media public) cur^.” Comp. Pliu. Epist. x. 
54, 55. The system bad been originally set up by Augustus (Suec. 
Octnv. 49.), as has been mentioned in an curlier chapter. The minute 
economy of its administration appears m divers letters of Plinv to 
Trajan, in which he excuses himself for what might be eonsidcied an 
illegitimate use of it, x. 30, 31,121, 122. ed. Gierig. 
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the letters of Pliny, who appears, as governor of 
Bithynia, to have felt it incumbent on him to consult 
his master on the answer he should return to every 
petition of the provincials, whether they wanted to 
construct an aqueduct, to erect a gymnasium, or to 
cover a common sewer. 1 It is possible indeed that 
the courtly prefect may, in this instance, have been 
over obsequious, and Trajan himself seems almost to 
resent the importunity with which lie begs to have 
an architect sent him from Home. Are there no 
such artists in your province or clscivhcre ? asks the 
emperor. It is from Greece that the architects come 
to Rome, and Greece 'is nearer to you than Italy* 
These works, whether of convenience or splendour, 
were, it seems, generally constructed by the govern¬ 
ing bodies in the provinces themselves and by local 
t ixation, though assisted not uncommonly by imperial 
munificence. Wealthy citizens might continue, as 
of old, thus to gratify their own vanity, taste, or 
generosity, of which J’liny is himself an example; 
but the days of the splendid magnates, who pretended 
to rival the prince in their lavish expenditure, had 
passed away, and it was upon the master of the empire 


' Plin. Episl. x. 21, 22. 47, 48. 57. 61.70-73.9S, 99. (ed. Gicrig). 
Wc may lie surprised at the minuteness of the supervision exercised 
by the central government, as exemplified in these records. This wns, 
however, no novelty in the Roman administration, which under the 
free state was at least equally jealous and exuding. See an anecdote 
m Vitruvius i. 4.: “In Apulia oppidum Salpia vetus .... ex quo 
incoke quotamiis a*grotando laborantes aliqmindo pervenerunt ad M. 
Hoetilmm, coque publice petentex inipetravcrunt, uti his idoneum 
locum ad inoenia transferenda conquireret, eligcrctque. Tune is 
moratus non est, sed statim, rationibus doctixsmie quiesitis, secundum 
mare mercatus est possessionem loco salubri: ab senatuque pop. 
que Rom. petiit ut 6ineret tram-ferre oppidum,” &c. 

2 Plin. Epist. x. 31, 34. Whether an architect was to be sought 
for from Greece or Rome, it shows how small the class of intelligent 
artists must have been throughout the empire, that a ] rovince like 
Bithynia, which contained such great cities as Niceeaund Nicomedia, 
was obliged to look so far for an architect. Sec the remarks of 
Dubois-Guchan, Tacite et son Siecle, i. 564. 
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and proprietor of the fiscus that the burden continued 
more and more to fall. 1 

While the chief functionaries of the state subsided 
into mere agents of police, the senate itself, 
even under the most obliging of its princes, economical 
abdicated its duties, and left to him the 
initiative in every work of public interest. The 
emperor had become the sole legislator, the sole ad¬ 
ministrator, the sole overseer of the commonwealth, 
and at last he found himself almost its sole benefactor 
also. A mere selfish voluptuary might neglect or 
repudiate this duty, hut a prince of sense and honour 
acknowledged the obligation of providing, from the 
resources placed in his hands, for every object of 
general utility. The endowment of the professors 
of learning by Vespasian seems to have been made 
from the fisc. Domitian, in the midst of his neces¬ 
sities, had respected this allocation of the imperial 
treasures; but his own liberality was probably con¬ 
fined to establishing the paltry prizes of his Capitoline 
and Alban games. The ordinary largesses of grain 
by which the citizen of the lower ranks was almost 
wholly supported, had been extended by Augustus 
to infants, and the munificence of successive govern¬ 
ments had added, from time to time, the condiments 
of wine, oil, and bacon to the produce of the Egyp¬ 
tian wheat-fields ; hut INerva seems to have Aiimcm.tion 
first introduced the habit of providing a ° f cl “ ldre “- 
special endowment in money for the children of 
the poor, and more particularly for orphans. This 
prince’s charity was casual, and imperfect. It w T as 
reserved for Trajan to expand it into a system, and 

1 Pliny’s munificence was on a small scale, as befitted the modest 
position of an advocate and man of letters. See an instance in Ep. 
iv. 4. Licinius Sur.i, a wealthy and ambitious noble, built a gym¬ 
nasium for the Roman people. A small part only of the liberality of 
Herodes Atticus, of whom more hereafter, was bestowed on the 
Romans. Dion, Ixviii. 15. 
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establish it as an imperial institution. Of the origin 
of this alimentation there is no trace. We can only 
imagine the motive for it in the anxiety so long 
manifested by government for the increase of the 
free population, and its wish to encourage legitimate 
wedlock. 1 The provision itself is recorded on many 
coins of Trajan and Ids successors, and is mentioned 
generally by the historians; but it is from the in¬ 
scribed tablet of Veleia that we derive our full know¬ 
ledge of its extent and character. 2 If we may ven¬ 
ture to apply to Home and to Italy generally the data 
thus acquired with regard to one obscure municipium, 
it would seem that there was a graduated scale of 
endowment for male and female children, for legi¬ 
timate and illegitimate, sufficient for thoir entire 
maintenance, and that the whole number of recipients 
throughout the peninsula might amount to 300,000. 3 
This provision was continued up to the eighteenth 
year for males, and to the fourteenth for females. 
The number of boys thus supported would seem to 
have been ten times that of girls; and though the 
care of the government might naturally be directed 


1 Plin. Pan eg. 26.: “Hi subsidium bellornm, ornamontum pan's, 
publicis sumptibus aluntur .... ex his castra, ex his tribus reple- 
bant nr.” 

2 For the coins and inscriptions see Eckhcl and Gruter. The 
tablet referred to is an inscribed plate of bronze, found m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Placentia in the year 1747, from which the character of 
the institution has been deduced by the learning and ingenuity of 
Muratori, Maffei, Gori and Terrasson. 

8 Such is the calculation of Francke ( Gesch . Trojans , p. 413.) on 
the assumption that the number relieved, and the scale of relief at 
Yeleia (including Placentia and Liburna),may be taken as an index 
to the whole of Italy. But for this we have not sufficient warrant. 
On the contiary, we might perhaps infer that the munificence of 
Trajan was local rather than universal, from the fact that Pliny under¬ 
takes to establish a fund for the relief of his own townspeople 
at Comum: jEpist. vii. 18. In his Panegyricus (c 28.) Pliny speci¬ 
fies the number of 5000 infants whom Trajan had thus endowed, hut 
possibly in Rome only; hut this refers to an early period in his 
reign. 
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to the one sex more than to the other, the dispro¬ 
portion seems, nevertheless, to point significantly to 
the fact, of 'which we have had other indications, of 
the frequent abandonment of female children. 1 The 
sums by which this system was maintained were ad¬ 
vanced doubtless by the fisons. Loans were made 
to the local proprietors for the cultivation or im¬ 
provement of their estates, at the reduced rate of 
five pur cent., instead of the twelve per cent, which 
was ordinarily demanded. 2 The tablet of Veleia 
specifies the names of forty-six such proprietors, with 
the sums borrowed by each, and the security in land 
they offered for them. If wo may further believe 
that the emperor engaged not. to call in the principal, 
the liberality of the government would amount to the 
final surrender of a large capital, on the receipt of 
less than half the returns that might have been fairly 
exacted for it. The sum thus raised annually in the 
little town of Veleia might amount to about, 400Z. ot 
our money, which was not insufficient for the main¬ 
tenance of 300 poor children 3 ; hut if the above ex¬ 
planation of the transaction be correct, it would seem 
that, the landowners who were accommodated on such 
easy terms, were gainers by the imperial benevolence 
no less than the children themselves. The system, 


1 It was the practice of a special class of dealers to rear children 
deserted by their patents, in order to sell them as slaves. The trade 
was recognised and regulated by law. and many intricate questions 
arose from the claims of the parents to then children til aiter life. 
See riiny, Epist. x. 74, 75. Such children were called “altclli.” 

’ Such is the explanation of Hcgcwiseh and Ins translator Solvet 
(Epoque la plus heurcuse, &c.), followed by Frnnckc, and apparently 
the true one. Comp. J>ton, lxvtii. 5. : tlv irai rais m'lAninais iv ’IraAia 
irpbs tt]V rwu xaiSwit Tpoqnjv troAXa Kai toutois eu€p7€T«v. 

That the endowment was derived, not fiom a tux on the proprietors, 
but in a certain sense from the imperial treasury, appears from Pliny’s 
phrase “alimenia de tuo;” and this may he reconciled with the 
“publico sumptu” of the inscriptions by reference to the fiscus, the 
private treasure of the emperor derived from public sources. 

* Sec Francke’s calculations, p. 412.; on the supposition that specie 
was worth ten times its present value. 
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whatever was its real character, took firm root, and 
was carried further by the endowments of later rulers. 
We must regard it, on the whole, as an indirect at¬ 
tempt to make the provinces, by which the fiscus was 
supplied, contribute to the support of Italy. Of the 
various modes by which this end bad been sought, 
the alimentation of Trajan was the most specious; 
but it was not less really the exaction of a tribute, 
such as Italy, in her days of conquest, had been wont 
to demand openly; but in those days she gave at 
least her own blood in exchange for the gold of the 
provincials; now she had ceased even to recruit the. 
legions. 

The legislation, indeed, of this popular emperor is 
Measures for marked generally by a special consideration 
for Italian interests; and this circumstance 
K5,}% is to be borne in mind, when we remark 
the acclamations with which he was greeted by Pliny, 
the mouthpiece of the nobility, and the favour in 
which he was held by tbe later generations, who re¬ 
ferred, no doubt, to the testimony of this class only. 
Even Trajan's wide experience, Iris acquaintance and 
personal connexion with the provinces, failed in 
expanding his views to the conception of himself 
as sovereign of the whole empire. lie was still the 
emperor of the Romans, perhaps, in this sense, the 
last emperor of the Romans. While the world was 
rapidly assimilating itself to a single type, and im¬ 
bibing rhe idea of its common interests, he fixed his 
mind on the narrow notions of the past, and tried to 
perpetuate the selfish principle of monopoly and con¬ 
quest. His meagre and futile attempts, indeed, to 
maintain the old Italian or Roman policy, show how 
vain was now the endeavour to prop the prosperity 
of one section of the empire by the sacrifice of the 
rest, even though that section was the sacred soil of 
Italy herself. The attempt to attach the wealth of 
the world to a single spot, by requiring the candi- 
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dates for public office to hold one-third of their 
landed property in Italy, was a futile recurrence to 
obsolete notions unsuited to the genius of the times. 1 
The relaxations introduced by Trajan into the tax on 
successions, to which, since the time of Augustus, the 
Romans had fully reconciled themselves, were de¬ 
signed as an encouragement to undertake citizenship, 
a boon which was felt at this period to be of doubtful 
value, but about which, as a military ruler, he was 
doubly anxious. The measures by which he secured 
a constant supply of grain from the provinces, ex¬ 
empting its exportation from all duties, and stimu¬ 
lating the growers at one extremity of the empire to 
relieve the deficiencies of another, were directed to 
the maintenance of abundance in Home and Italy. 
Thus on the casual failure of the harvest in Egypt, 
her empty granaries were for once replenished from 
the superfluous stores of Gaul, Spain, or Africa. 2 

In other particulars also which interested the 
feelings of the senatorial class, Trajan recurred to 
the principles of ancient usage, lie refrained from 
demanding the consulship annually, and held the 
chief magistracy five times only during his possession 
of power. Whether in the curulc chair, or on the 
benches of the senators, he was equally moderate in 
language and demeanour, recalling to the minds of 
his delighted colleagues the days of republican 

1 Plin. Epist. v. 19.: “Patrimonii tertiam partem conferre jnssit 
in ea qntc solo continereutur, defonne arbitratus, ut erat, honorem 
petituros urbem Italiamque, non pro patria sed pro hospitio out 
Btabulo. quasi peregnnnntcs, habere.” This enactment was, in strict¬ 
ness, limited to the candidates for magistracies. The proportion was 
relaxed to a fourth part by the emperor Antoninus. Capitol, in 
Anton. 11 . 

2 Plm. Paneg. 29-32.: “ Pererebuerat antiquitus urbem nostrum 
nisi opibus JEgypti ah non pocse. Superbiebat ventos* et insolens 
natio. . . . Refudimus Nilo sums copias . . . discat igitur ASgyptus 

non alimenta se nobis eed tributa prsestare.Actum erat da 

fsecundissima genic si libera finssct; pndebat sterilitatis insolitse . . . 
cum pariter a tc necessitatibus cjus pudorique subventum est.” 
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equality. This is no lord, exclaimed Martial; this is 
an emperor, and the most just of senators .— You 
command us to he free, adds Pliny, we will be free.' 
Mcare, for He studied to enhance their self-respect, by 
SfiigiS/of scrupulously abstaining from dictating their 
the election to offices. If ever he presumed to 

solicit their suffrages in favour of a friend, Ids obse¬ 
quious manner was felt as a compliment not less per¬ 
suasive than a command. Did this unaccustomed 
freedom of election increase the ardour of compe¬ 
tition, he provided against its abuse by fresh enact¬ 
ments against bribery; he protected the true dignity 
of the fathers, by revoking the indulgence formerly 
allowed of voting by secret ballot. 2 The well-known 
passage in which Pliny hails the return of the golden 
age of publicity, is a valuable testimony to the gentle 
manlike spirit common, we may believe, to his class. 
T Trajan too had pledged himself never to 

seii 3eni a “ d take the life of a senator, and bis courage 
was equal to such self-denial. Thus when 
he was privily informed that Lieinius Sura, one of 
the most illustrious of the order, was conspiring 
against him, he replied by allowing Sura’s surgeon 
to anoint, his eyes, and employing his barber to shave 
him. Had my friend conceived designs against me, 
he said next day, he might have had his wish yester¬ 
day. But all those about him were not equally 
innocent. Calpurnius (V.i-'sus, the same whom Nerva 
had pardoned, laid a plan for assassinating him. 
Trajan, though he could not exonerate the culprit, 

1 Martial, x. 72.: 

“ Non est hie dominus sed imperator, 

Sed justissimus omnium senator.” 

Pliny, Paneg, 56.: “.Tubes esse liberos; ennuis.” In this speech 
Pliny repeatedly contrasts the titles of “dominus” and “princeps.’* 
When, in his letters from Bithynia, he addresses Trajan as “ domi¬ 
nus,” he speaks as a military officer to his chief. But the word was 
already used as a couiteous salutation to a superior, 

* Piin. Epist. vi. 19., lii. 20. 
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disdained to take congnisance of the crime, and left 
to the senate the. inquiry and the sentence. Thus it 
was that Crassus suffered death at the hands of his 
own colleagues, who accepted the responsibility of 
an act which seemed necessary for their hero’s 
safety. 1 

If the nobles enjoyed under Trajan all the liberty 
they desired, and at least as much as they ^ , 
could use to general advantage, they were jtai™.vof 
gratified, moreover, by the jealousy with wmic C omt>t- 
which their ruler controlled the classes be¬ 
neath them. The privileged orders at Home, as else¬ 
where, regarded with apprehension the power of 
combination possessed by the traders, the artisans, 
the shopkeepers of the city, whose more active cu¬ 
pidity was always accumulating wealth, and whose 
ambition prompted them to tread too closely on the 
lieels of their proud and listless superiors. Hence 
the anxiety of the senate and magistrates, even under 
the free state, to repress the union of the lower 
classes, whether in the shape of guilds, of clubs or of 
any other co-operative societies. The danger was 
really a social one; but it was the policy of the 
government to represent it as political; and the 
shrewdest of the emperors now found it his interest 
to humour these apprehensions, and to affect a rooted 
antipathy to ail social combinations. The political 
character he attributes to them appears in the word 
factions, by which he describes them. The horror 
Trajan affected, or really felt, in regard to them, ex¬ 
tended into the provinces. When Pliny as prefect of 
Bithynia, proposed to enrol an association of work¬ 
men at Nicomedia for the speedier extinction of fires, 
he feels it necessary not only to consult the emperor 
on the subject, but to explain the precautions he 

1 Dion, lxviii. 15. Comp. Eutrop. viii. 2.: “Ut omni ejus tetate 
unue Senator damnatus sit, atque is tamen per Senatum ignorante 
Trajano.’’ 
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would take to prevent abuse. Trajan absolutely re¬ 
jects the proposal, declaring that no precautions can 
avail to prevent such associations degenerating into 
dangerous conspiracies. 1 

But though Trajan’s mind did not rise to wide and 
liberal views for the advantage of the pro- 
nvnutriuou vinces, he neglected no favourable oppor- 
■piendtmrwith tuuity for the benefit of particular localities, 
eiouumy. jjj s ears were a j wa ys open to the sugges¬ 
tions of his prefects, and the petitions of his subjects. 
His hand was open to bestow endowments and lar¬ 
gesses, to relieve public calamities, to increase public 
enjoyments, to repair the ravages of earthquakes and 
tempests, to construct roads and canals, theatres and 
aqueducts. The activity displayed throughout the 
empire in works of this unproductive nature, shows 
a great command of money, an abundant currency, 
easy means of transacting business, ample resources 
of labour, and well-devbed schemes for combining 
and unfolding them. Throughout a reign of nine¬ 
teen years Trajan was enabled to abstain from any 
new and oppressive taxation, while he refrained, with 
scrupulous good faith, from the alternative of con¬ 
fiscation and proscription. He was ashamed of his 
predecessors’ accumulations, of their houses and 
estates, their ornaments and furniture, extorted from 
the fears of their miserable subjects, offered during 
life as bribes for their favour, or servilely bequeathed 
on deathbeds. He made a noble sacrifice of these 
ill-gotten riches, either casting them to his friends, 
or devoting the produce of their sale to works of 
utility and grandeur. 1 Under Trajan’s admirable 

1 Plin. Epist. x. 35, 36.: “ Quodcunque nomen ex quacunque 
causa dederimus iis, qui in idem contracti fuermt, hefmrise, quamvis 
breves, fient.” He goes on to recommend the householders to provide 
means for their own protection against fire, u ac, gi res poposcerit, 
accursu populi ad hoc uti 

* Plin. Paneg , 50, 51. This writer is extravagant in his enc omiums 
on the alleviation by Trajan of the legacy duty (vicesima lucre ditatum) 
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administration judicious economy went ever hand in 
hand with genuine magnificence. 

The monuments of Roman jurisprudence contain 
many examples of Trajan’s legislation. The Xrnjlln . t 
Replies he addressed to the unceasing ques- k8 “ liaion ' 
tions of his prefects and magistrates, were incorpo¬ 
rated in the laws of the empire, and retained their 
force for many generations. The subjects, however, 
to which they relate are of minor interest, and illus¬ 
trate no general principle to recommend them to the 
notice of historical students. 1 The legislator qualified 
himself for the task of propounding or applying legal 
principles, by assiduous labour in the administration 
of existing law. Trajan exchanged the toils of war 
for the labours of the forum. Like the great states¬ 
men of the republic, he returned from the camp to 
the city to take hia seat daily on the tribunals, with 
the ablest judges for his assessors; he heard appeals 
from the highest courts throughout his dominions, 
and the final sentence he pronounced assumed the 
validity of a legal enactment. The clemency of 
Trajan was as conspicuous as his love of justice, and 
to him is ascribed the noble sentiment that it is 
better that the guilty should escape than the innocent 
suffer. 2 It was also a refinement in flattery, not un¬ 
commonly adopted, to request the emperor to under¬ 
take the hearing in the first instance. Such was the 
case with the three trials which Pliny describes in 
one of his letters, when Trajan summoned him to his 

paid by Roman citizens. The class that profited by it was small, but 
they were Roman citizens, and the remission was made by the fisc. 
Plin. Paneg. 37. 

1 See the enumeration of Senatusconsulta, edicts, rescripts, &c. of 
Trajan from the Digest and other sources in Francke’s careful work. 
Such as related to questions between patrons and clients or freedmen 
Beem to have been conceived in the interests of the former class. 
Comp. Plin. x. 4.; Martial, x. 34. 

2 Digest, xlviii. 19. 5.: “ Satius esse impunitum relinqui facinus 
nocentis quam innocentem daninafe.*’ 
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residence at Centumcellre. What more delightful, 
he exclaims, than to witness the prince's justice, 
gravity and courtesy, even in his private retirement, 
where his virtues are most plainly discovered? The 
first was the case of Claudius Aristo, a provincial 
magnate, who pleaded his own cause triumphantly 
against a calumnious imputation of treason. The 
second was a charge of adultery committed with a 
centurion by the wife of a military tribune. The 
husband had laid his grievance before the legatus, 
but the jjrovincial magistrate had referred it to the 
imperator, as a matter of camp discipline, and Trajan 
took care, in giving judgment, to let it be understood 
that it was only as between soldiers that he took 
cognisance of it. The third was a complaint of the 
presumptive heirs to a property against the claimants 
under the will. They had addressed themselves to 
the emperor while he was absent in Dacia, and he 
appointed a day for the hearing on Ins return. One 
of the defendants was a freedman of the imperial 
household, aud when tl\c plaintiffs, who apparently 
had no real case, pretended that they dared not en¬ 
force their claim against a favourite of the emperor’s, 
Trajan magnanimously replied, that Eurhythmus 
was not a Polycletus, nor was he a Nero. 1 Jt is clear 
that, whatever might, be the legitimate mode of pro¬ 
cedure, the first of these cases was referred to the 
emperor as a matter specially affecting his prerogative 
as chief of the state; the second, as has been said, 
because it related to the discipline of the army; and 
the third, from the peculiar claims which a freedman 
of the palace might be supposed to have on the 
prince’s interest. 

The justice, the modesty, the unwearied application 
of Trajan, were deservedly celebrated, no less than 
his valour in war, and his conduct in political affairs. 


Plin. Epist. vl 31. 
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but a great part of his amazing popularity was owing, 
no doubt, to his genial demeanour, and to 
the affection inspired by bis qualities as «>n* fqu'ah" 
a friend and associate. The importance 
which the Komans attached to the personal character 
of their eminent men, has generally filled their bio¬ 
graphies with anecdotes of their private life. The 
prominence given by the establishment of monarchy 
to the man who occupied the highest place arnoug 
them, brought this tendency into still stronger relief. 
It is to bo regretted, however, that with the exception 
of bis next predecessor, Trajan is the only emperor 
of whom there survives no such special monograph. 
Our account of His exploits, liis fortune and his cha¬ 
racter, must be taken from the epitome of Dion’s 
slight history, or pieced imperfectly together, from 
the Panegyric of Pliny, and the surer, but still more 
meagre evidence of coins and monuments. The 
trifling notices in the compendious works of Victor 
or Eutropius may confirm what we have gleaned 
from these sources, liut hardly add another fact to it. 
Nevertheless, Trajan possesses an advantage over the 
other emperors, in the remains still existing of his 
correspondence in the letters of Pliny, which bring 
out not only the manners of the times, but in some 
degree the character of the prince also, and bear 
ample testimony to his minute vigilance and un¬ 
wearied application, his anxiety for his subjects’ well¬ 
being, the ease with which he conducted his inter¬ 
course with his friends, and the ease with which he 
inspired them in return. 1 Trajans’ letters bespeak 


1 We are struck in perusing this correspondence with the apparent 
absence it betrays of geneml principles of government- 1 In every 
emergency the prefect puts a direct question to the emperor. The 
emperor replies with a special answer. The brevity, point, and vigour 
of his replies bespeak his sense and judgment. The last letter of the 
series, in which he grants a favour to his correspondent, is a grace¬ 
ful instance of his courtesy as well as his kindness. 

YOL. YHI. F 
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the polished gentleman no less than the statesman. 
Such too is the common tenour of all our evidence 
on this head. Trajan was fond of society, and of 
educated and even literary society. He was proud 
of being known to associate with the learned, and 
felt himself complimented when he bestowed on the 
rhetorician Dion the compliment of carrying him 
in his own chariot.' That such refinement of taste 
was not incompatible with excess in the indulgences 
of the table, was the fault of the times, and more 
particularly, perhaps, of the habits of camp life, to 
which he had been so much accustomed. Intemper¬ 
ance was always a ltoman vice, and though Augustus 
might be remarkable for his sobriety, it would be 
wrong to infer from the examples of Nerva, Trajan, 
and his next successor, Hadrian, that the leaders of 
society at Rome had degenerated in the second cen¬ 
tury from those of the first, and of ages still earlier. 
Sulla and Cato the Censor, Julius Ccesar and Anto- 
nius, were free livers in all respects, and only less 
notorious for their excesses at table than Tiberius 
and Claudius, inasmuch as the greatness of their 
general character overshadowed their littlenesses. 1 2 

The affability of the prince, and the freedom with 
Tmjan’. which he exchanged with his nobles all the 
figure and offices of ordinary courtesy and hospitality, 

countenance. « ^ x J ' 

bathing, supping, or hunting as an equal 
in their company, constituted one of his greatest 


1 Philostr. Vit. Sophist . i. 7.: t t pev \ey*is ovk olfia, <pi\ut fie ujs 
cfiauT 6v* Comp. Theorist. Orat. y. on the philosophers patronized 
by the emperors. 

2 For the evidence of Trajan’s intemperance see Dion, lxvrii. 7.; 
Victor, Cas. 13., Epit. 13, 48.; Spartian. Hctdr. 3.; Lamprid Alex. 
Sev. 39.; Julian. Ccesar, p. 23.; and comp. Franckc, Gesch. Trajans, 
p. 664.: “Wie an Philipp von Maeedonien und scinem Adel, an 
Alexander M. und seiner Generalen, die Uebertreibung des Genusses 
bei Bacchanalien gerugt wird, soli Trajan, wie Nerva, Hadrian und 
andere Zeitgenosscn, einen irohlichen Trunk geliebt haheD.’' The 
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charms in the eyes of a jealous patriciate which had 
seen its masters too often engrossed by the flatteries 
of freedinen, and still viler associates. But Trajan 
enjoyed also the distinction, dear in Roman eyes, of 
a fine figure and a noble countenance. In stature 
he exceeded the common height, and on public oc¬ 
casions, when be loved to walk bareheaded in the 
midst of the senators, his grey hairs gleamed con¬ 
spicuously above the crowd. His features, as we 
may trace them unmistakeably on his innumerable 
busts and medals, were regular, and his face was the 
last of the imperial series that retained the true 
Roman type, not in the aquiline nose only, but in 
the broad and low forehead, the angular chin, the 
firm compressed lips, and generally m the stern 
compactness of its structure. 1 The thick and straight- 
cut lmir, smoothed over the brow without a curl or 
a parting, marks the simplicity of the man’s cha¬ 
racter in a voluptuous age which delighted in the 
culture of flowing or frizzled locks. But the most 
interesting characteristic of the figure I have so 
vividly before me, is the look of painful thought, 
which seems to indicate a constant sense of over¬ 
whelming responsibilities, honourably felt and bravely 
borne, yet, notwithstanding much assumed cheerful¬ 
ness and self-abandonment, ever irritating the nerves 
and weighing upon the conscience. 


habits of Philip and Alexander were those of semi-barbarians con¬ 
trasted with the polished self-restraint of the Greeks, but the Romans 
had never adopted the Grecian polish in this particular. 

1 Winckelmann has observed that generally in the busts of Roman 
emperors the lips are closed, indicating peculiar reserve and dignity, 
free from human passions and emotions. A similar feeling may be 
traced in the earliest Greek statues, but it was not retained even by 
the Greeks in their representation of divinities. So a statue of Apollo 
is described by Propertius (ii. 23.): 

w Hie equidem Phoebo visus mihi pulchrior ipso 
Marmoreus tacita carmen Mare lyra.” 
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The history of Trajan’s reign is now brought down 
to the moment of his last departure from the city. 
A short interval of Eastern warfare still remains 
between this epoch and his death; but the incidents 
of his latter years belong to another connexion of 
events, and it will be convenient here to close the 
summary of his conduct and character. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


Effect of the Flavian reaction on Roman literature.—Comparison of 
Lucan and Silius Italieus; of Seneca and Quintilian.—Pliny the 
naturalist.—Scholastic training.—Juvenal compared with Persius: 
Statius with Ovid: Martial with Horace.—The historians: Tacitus: 
ingenuity of his plan.—His prejudices and misrepresentations.— 
Prevalence of biography. — Tacitus and Suetonius. — Uncritical 
spirit of historical composition.—Memoirs and correspondence.— 
Pliny the younger.—Interest attaching to his letters.—Mutual 
approximation of the philosophical sects.—Prevalence of suicide.— 
Corellius. — Silius. — Arria. — Corruption of sumety. — Military 
manners.—Life among the intelligent nobles.- Spurinna.—Pliny 
the elder—Pliny the younger. — Villas of the nobility. —The 
Lauremine and Tuscan of Pliny.—The Surrentine of Pollius.— 
Decline ot masculine character among the Romans.—Exceptions.— 
Tacitus and Juvenal masculine writers.—Contrast in their tempers. 
—Last champions of Roman ideas. 

Our latest chapters have supplied a narrative of 
political events, illustrated by personal an- m j 
ecdotes, and by such accounts of the monu- of the riavum 
ments of the age as might serve to animate 
and explain it. We may now, in turn, devote a 
special section to the moral aspect of Roman society 
during the period thus reviewed, the reigns, namely, 
of Vespasian and his two sons, of Nerva and of Trajan; 
and, in so doing, we must observe again how strongly 
the Flavian period is marked by the reaction from 
the spirit of the Claudian empire. The establish¬ 
ment of the monarchy had kindled, as we have seen, 
the imagination of the Romans. Hard, selfish, pro¬ 
saic as they naturally were, they had been roused to 
enthusiasm by the greatness of Julius, the fortune of 
Augustus, the wild magnificence of Caius, the grace 
and accomplishments of Nero. In their fond admi¬ 
ration of the glorious objects thus presented to them, 
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they had invested the men themselves with the attri¬ 
butes of divinity, their government with a halo of 
immortality. They were persuaded that the empire 
itself, under the rule of this celestial dynasty, was an 
effluence from the divine regimen of the world; and 
they consented to regard the freaks of caprice and 
madness from which, as from the disturbances of the 
elements, they occasionally suffered, as mysterious 
but perhaps necessary evils. 1 Meanwhile they re¬ 
velled without stint or misgiving in luxury, extrava¬ 
gance, and every vicious indulgence. No shade of 
apprehension for the future had yet passed over the 
festivals and orgies in which wealth and greatness 
rioted among them. The eternity of Rome, and the 
immutability of her fortunes, were supposed to be 
established in the decrees of fate. Her universal 
empire was the theme of poets and declaimers; and 
the idea that the Latian Jupiter was the lord of all 
the world, which he held as it were in trust for the 
children of Romulus, was impressed without doubt 
or question on the minds of her exulting citizens. 

The monstrous follies of Nero’s latter years had. 
Extinction of doubtless, more effect in unsealing men’s 
ntilirrr 1 eyes than his cruelties or extortions. His 
dancing and singing revolted their preju¬ 
dices more than his proscriptions and confiscations. 
Their god had at last made himself contemptible, 
and the petulance which rebuked the worshippers 
of leeks and crocodiles in Egypt, was startled in its 
turn by the vileness of the human idol which it con¬ 
descended itself to worship. Nevertheless, in the 
absence of any foreign opinion which could act upon 
the sentiments of the Romans, it might have been 

1 Lucan, Pharsal. i. 37.: “ Scelera ipsa nefasque Hac mercede 
placent.” The Romans had doubtless applied to their own case the 
same reasoning which they addressed to their subjects: “ Quomodo 
sterilitatem aut nimios imbrcs, et ceetera naturse mala, ita luxum vel 
avaritiam dominantium tolerate.” Tac. Hist. iv. 74. 
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long before this surprise or sliame was roused to action. 
Even Nero’s frivolities would never, perhaps, have 
been resented in arms by the senate, nor by the 
classes whose feelings the senate represented, had not 
the blow been first struck from the camps in the 
provinces, within which all the vigour, and most of 
the prejudices, of old Rome had taken refuge. The 
conviction which flashed upon the world from Galba’s 
Spanish leaguer, that a prince could be created else¬ 
where than at Rome, was in itself a revolution, The 
ripening tradition of a hundred years was in an in¬ 
stant blighted. The quick succession of pretenders 
each clothing himself for a moment in the purple, 
and passing swiftly across the stage, dissipated what 
remained of the Caesarean enthusiasm. Vespasiau 
succeeded to a realm weary of illusion and disposed 
to obedience. 

The blindness of this obedience may be estimated 
from the ease with which men conformed t ft) . 
to the example of their new ruler’s antique reaction on 
and homely character. The solid virtues Kom^h«r»- 
of the founder of the Flavian dynasty ex¬ 
posed more strongly than ever the tinsel brilliancy 
of Nero. The sobered feeling of the age is vividly 
impressed on the remains of its literature. The 
writings of the Flavian period present little comparison of 
of the lawless force and feverish extra- an4 

vagance which so generally mark the 
Claudian. The enthusiasm of the Romans had been 
quelled. Their compositions are now subjected to 
more careful revision; they aim at exactness and 
completeness; they study artistic development. They 
exhibit the results of a conscious self-command, and 
already betray the effects of the new system of aca¬ 
demic training disseminated through the schools by 
Vespasian. 'The contrast between the style of the 
two eras, so little removed in time, but so widely 
separated in ideas and sentiments, may be illustrated 
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by a comparison of parallel writers. Thus, for in- 
Lucamnd stance, we may set Lucan side by side with 
sinus itaiicus. gyj us Italicus. Both were men of affluence 
and noble birth; both well versed in the liberal 
knowledge of their time; both familiar with the 
court, the one with that of Nero, the other with that 
of the Flavian emperors, and with the high-bred 
society that flitted through it. The death of the one 
was precipitated by his own uncontrolled but gene¬ 
rous impetuosity, while Silius cultivated patience 
under the sway of emperors had and good indiffer¬ 
ently, lived in safety to a ripe old age, in the enjoy¬ 
ment of every civil honour, and at last perished by 
his own act and will, when sated with life, and 
harassed by an incurable malady, he resolved to finish 
his career by abstinence, and resisted the dissuasions 
of his friends through the long-protracted agony of 
a theatrical exit . 1 Both devoted themselves to poet¬ 
ical composition, and exulted in the applause of their 
contemporaries not less than in the hopes of an en¬ 
during reputation . 4 They shared a kindred taste, 
also, in their choice of themes; for both made the 
rare selection of a national event for the subject of 
an epic, and both entered on their tasks in the spirit 
of rhetoricians rather than of poets. But their mode 
of execution was widely different. Lucan, with less 
imagination and less invention than any one perhaps 
of the great masters of epic song, is the most inde¬ 
pendent and self-sufficing of them all. He displays 


1 Silius was actually a little the elder of the two; hut Lucan died 
A.D. 65 at the age ot twenty-six, Silius was living nearly forty years 
later, and composed his poem under Lonutian, at least twenty years 
after the date of the Phai »ah'a, 

* The contemporary reputation enjoyed by Lucan is shown by the 
well-known line of Juvenal, Sat vii. 79.: “ Contentus fumn jaceat 
T.ueanis in hortis Marmoreis.” The estimation in which Situs was 
held, may be judged from several compliments paid him by Maitiai 
and Pliny. 
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throughout a daring disregard for precedent and au¬ 
thority. He venerates no master; he follows no 
model; he had never studied, one is almost tempted 
to imagine that he had never read, Virgil. He seems 
hardly to look forward from one of his cantos to an¬ 
other, exhibits no unity of purpose, sets forth no 
moral, proposes to us no hero. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this defiance of all rules and traditions, he 
succeeds, by the mere force of vehemence arid auda¬ 
city, in persuading 11s to admit him within the hallowed 
circle of the master spirits of poetry. Silius, on the 
contrary, creeps, while Lucan bounds, and almost 
flies. Silius writes with all the principles of art in 
his head, and all the works of the great models ranged 
in order round his desk. His trope* and similes 
seem to be selected from a common-place book, and 
he seldom ventures to describe a striking incident, 
without invoking the rhythm and diction of the singer 
of the jEneid . 1 Hut even the sustained and agree¬ 
able correctness of his fifteen thousand verses almost, 
deserves our admiration, and we feel that such a 
poem could hardly have inherited the immortality 
which is so large a share of fame, had not its editors, 
its transcribers, and its readers, regarded it, in some 
sense, as the representative of an epoch, and impor¬ 
tant for its just conception . 2 For .Silius does, in 
fact, represent to us the refined, the highly instructed, 
the now tamed and sobered patrician of the Flavian 
era, to whom the early history of his countrymen 
was a fit subject for ideal description, but bore no 
practical reference to the circumstances around him. 


1 Pliny’s criticism on Silius Italicns, “ Scribelmt Carolina majors 
cara quam ingenio” (Epist. iii. 7.), may be taken as a motto for the 
Jiterary character of the 3 go. 

* It should be observed, however, that the poem of Silius Italicns 
seems to nave been long lost to the ancients, who never quote it, and 
it was first made known to us by the acridental discovery of a single 
manuscript in the fifteenth century. \ Bahr, Gexcft. der Ronusch , I.ite¬ 
rator, i. 256. 
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In his mind politics are a mere blank. He neither 
reflects on the present, nor regrets the past. To him 
the warriors of the old republic are no longer the 
men of the forum and the capitol, such as he sees 
before his own eyes: they have passed into the twi¬ 
light of myths and demigods. To him Scipio is a 
second Hercules, the achiever of labours, the tamer 
of monsters, the umpire of the divinities of Pleasure 
and Virtue. Hannibal is an ogre or giant of romance, 
who seems to vanish at the catastrophe of the story 
in a tempest of flame or cloud . 1 But the listless 
complacence with which such a poem as the Punica 
must have been written and perused, and the faint 
applause its recital must have elicited, plainly reveal 
to us the spirit of moderation and mediocrity which 
had succeeded, in the high places of Roman society, 
to the whirlwinds of passion and licentiousness. 

A similar compai ison may be instituted between 
seneca ana the two most eminent prose writers of these 
(Quintilian, periods, Seneca and Quintilian. There is 
a striking correspondence between these celebrated 
men in many particulars. Both were Spaniards by 
origin, and were bred, we may suppose, in the same 
school of florid rhetoric, which was supposed to im¬ 
part a peculiar flavour to all their countrymen’s com¬ 
positions. Each was attached to the imperial court 
of his own era; for Quintilian, after a first transient 
visit to Rome, is said to have come over from Spain 
in the train of Gralba, and became, in course of time, 
the favoured tutor of Domitian’s nephews. Both 
were raised from moderate station to high official 
rank and distinction. As regards the natural bias of 
their genius, both devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
to the instruction of their age, and became teachers, 

1 Sil. Ital. xv. 20. foil., xvii. 614.. 

“ Mihi satque superque 
Ut me Dardaniae matree, atque Itala tellus, 

Dum vivam, exspectent, nec jpacem pectore norint." 
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or rather preachers, of the doctrines which lay nearest 
to their hearts. Jf philosophy was the religion of 
Seneca, the rights and duties of the true orator were 
held in no less sacred estimation by Quintilian, and 
the author of the well-known Institution of a Speaker 
believed that he was training his pupil in the path 
of virtue, while equipping him for a public career . 1 
But with these points of analogy between them, no 
two masters of Latin speech stand in more marked 
contrast to one another in all that regards the ac¬ 
quired qualities of taste and judgment. In his stilted 
truisms or transparent paradoxes Seneca represents 
an age of overweening presumption and pretence, 
while the sound sense of Quintilian has been justly 
admired by all sober critics. Following in the wake 
of a period abandoned to the false glitter of rhetorical 
fancy, Quintilian sets himself, with unerring instinct, 
to correct the prevailing theories of rhetorical com¬ 
position, and restore the true standard of taste. His 
judgment is independent and original. Opposed as 
he is to the errors of his time, he does not rush back 
precipitately to an earlier and purer age for his 
models. He knows of no perfect age of oratory, no 
absolute example of eloquence. His mind is open 
to excellence in any quarter, and he can see blemishes 
in every school, and in every master of the art. None 
perhaps of his critical canons would oe questioned in 
the most enlightened age of rhetorical criticism; nor 
do we now dispute the justice of any sentence pro¬ 
nounced from his tribunal on the heroes of ancient 
literature. If, indeed, as he says himself of oratory, 
the student who admires Cicero has already advanced 
far in the art of which Cicero was so noble an orna¬ 
ment, so we may affirm, that to appreciate Quintilian’s 

1 This feeling may be traced almost thtoughout Quintilian’s work; 
but it is distinctly expressed in the preface: “ Ora tore in autem insti- 
tuimus ilium perfcctum, qui esse nisi vir bonus non potest.” .... 
“ sit orator vir tabs, qui vere sapiens appellari potest.” 
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judgments is to have mastered the theory of literary 
composition . 1 It would have been impossible for the 
age of Claudius and Nero to have produced a work 
so tolerant, so temperate, so sage as the Institution, 
and we must acknowledge the significance of the 
revolution it denotes in the taste and feeling of the 
people. 

It may be presumed that Quintilian represents a 
riiny the class of contemporary critics, and that his 
naturalist. careful discrimination of the rules of com 
position was strictly in the fashion of his day. But 
we know individuals only, and we can only compare 
together individual examples. The scentitic method 
of the Homans in the department of literary criticism, 
exemplified in this grammarian, contrasts widely with 
their vague empiricism in natural philosophy, as re¬ 
flected in tire work of the elder Pliny. In point of 
time, indeed Pliny may be claimed for either of the 
generations we are now considering; and the contrast 
before us is not so much of two successive epochs, as 
of ordinary training in two several branches of know¬ 
ledge. It is only to the moral sciences indeed, as 
taught among the Romans, that the term training 
can be fairly applied. In natural philosophy they 
were left to pick up knowledge by desultory reading, 
or casual observation, without system or analytic in¬ 
struction of any kind. Even the extensive profes¬ 
soriate of the Flavian and later emperors comprised 
no chairs for the teaching of mathematics, astronomy, 
geography, or any branch of natural history. The 
crude and unwieldy encyclopaedia of the Natural 
History has been preserved, in all probability, by its 
being the only great repertory of facts of the kind 
to which the inquirers of Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages could refer; and this happy accident 
has revealed to us the remarkable deficiency of 

1 Quintil. Inst. x. i. 112.: “Ille se profccisse sciat cui Cicero valde 
placebit.” Comp. § 125., his unfavourable judgment of Seneca. 
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Roman civilization in this particular. Amassed from 
a boundless variety of sources, and from writers, both 
Greek and Latin, of every degree of credit, the data 
presented by Pliny embrace a wonderful amount of 
correct observation and true tradition; but the 
assiduous collector seems to have exercised little 
judgment, and depending almost wholly on books, 
made a very imperfect use of his own eyes and ex¬ 
perience. Ho cares not to discriminate between his 
authorities; he does not compare, digest, select and 
reject; he simply accumulates, till his judgment be¬ 
comes paralysed, as it were, by the weight imposed 
upon it. Oppressed with the immensity and multi¬ 
formity of Nature, the stores of wlm li arc thus un¬ 
rolled in a confused and shifting scroll before him, 
Pliny does not demand a Purpose and a Providence 
to maintain the harmony which he fails to appre¬ 
ciate ; he denies the existence of the law which he 
cannot perceive, and, in the craven spirit of his age, 
takes refuge in the shadowy dream-land of Pantheism 
from the perplexity in which his own empiricism 
involves him. The works of Nature are to him 
Nature itself, and Nature itself is the God of Nature . 1 

It would seem that the establishment of the pro¬ 
fessorial system throughout the empire by Vespa- 

1 Plin. Hist. Nat. ii. I. foil.: “Mundum .... numen esse credi 
par est, teternum, imraensum, tuque genitum neque intenturum 

unquam.Idem renim naturte opus, et rerum ipsa natura. . . . 

Solem mundi esse totius animum ac planius mentem; hunc principale 
naturse regimen ac numen credere licet. . . . Quisquis est Deus, si 
modo est alius, et quacunque in parte, totus est sensus, totus visus, 

totus auditus, totus animi, totus sui.Deus est mortali juvare 

mortalcm, etc. . . . Invenit tamen . . . sibi ipsa mortalitos numen, 
quominus etiam plana de Deo coujcctatio esset. Toto quippo mundo 
et locis omnibus, omnibusque horis omnium yocibus Fortuna sola in- 
vocatur. . . . Pars alia et hanc pellit, astroque suo eventus assignat, 

Easccudi legibus.Sedere coepit sententia htec, pariterquc et 

eruditum vulgus et rudo in earn cursu viulit. . . . Imperfect® vero 
in homine natune prsecipua solatia ne Deum quidem posse omnia. 
. , . per qua: dcclaratur haud dubie naturae potentia, idque esse quod 
Deum yocamus.” 
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sian, further amplified by his successors, helped to 
unfold the characteristics we remark in the 
«ch'i»«io 0t mind and literature of the age before us. 
timing. 'ppg com p 0s itions of the Flavian era, it will 
be readily allowed, are impressed with the features 
of accuracy and finish, and may be advantageously 
compared, in this respect, with the loose and some¬ 
what aimless style of the writers of the age preceding, 
who had been trained by the declaimers only. Silius, 
Statius, and Valerius Flaccus are poets of the School 
and the Academy. They have imbibed the lessons 
of conventional criticism under methodical and sen¬ 
sible teachers, men of Quintilian’s stamp; and they 
have sought and won, after many essays, the prizes 
of Alba and the Capitol. The satires of Juvenal are 
more definite in their scope than those of Persius. 
There is no vagueness of aim, no mistiness of lan¬ 
guage, about the Flavian moralist, the Academic pro¬ 
fessor of virtue. The crimes and vices he denounces 
are pilloried in the public eye; every line as it speeds 
along, flings its dart of contumely upon them; and 
we rise from perusing any one of his pieces (except 
the Sixteenth, which is probably, and the Fifteenth, 
which is possibly not his own) with the feeliDg 
that there is not a verse deficient nor a 
jared wiui verse redundant, throughout it. For the 
defects of Persius, youth may be pleaded 
in excuse: such, however, as we have received them, 
his poems want this steadiness of aim; and we often 
pause in reading them to hesitate and reflect, and 
after all to little purpose, in order to grasp his ob¬ 
ject. The satires of Persius are the natural product 
of an age which advanced words above things, and 
urged the writer to seek a momentary triumph for a 
smart or sounding phrase, rather than give lasting 
satisfaction to his readers by the interest of a sus¬ 
tained argument. 

Another star in the Flavian constellation, another 
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product of the same era, is the brilliant poet Sta¬ 
tius. The Academic literature of Eome 
was a refined adaptation of the style first wm w.* ’ 
created at Alexandria by the lecturers of the 
Museum under the sunshine of court patronage. 
Antimachus, whose poem on the war of Thebes is 
said to have been the model of the epic of Statius, 
was a forerunner of the Alexandrian school; but, in 
taking for his guide this ancient master, the accom¬ 
plished Roman allowed himself some licence, and 
studied superior refinement. The chief points in¬ 
deed of incident and character in a theme so trite 
had become arbitrarily fixed, and the Flavian critics 
would hardly suffer a new competitor for the prize 
of excellence to depart widely from his formula. 
Amidst all the licentiousness of prevailing unbelief, 
the mytholgy of the poets was as much a matter of 
conventional treatment as the sacred painting of the 
Middle Ages; and we must bear in mind, that much 
in their mode of treatment which seems to us vapid 
and jejune, appeared fur otherwise to a generation 
which saw it in the light of an established tradition. 
As regards his subject, Statius walks in fetters: he 
could not create or innovate. Nevertheless, there is, 
perhaps, no ancient epic so perfect in form and argu¬ 
ment as the Thebaid. Its story is the most compact 
of all;.its incidents and characters, however palely 
delineated, are not less various in proportion to its 
length than those of the Iliad ■ its unity is undoubt¬ 
edly more complete. If it wants the central figure 
which predominates over the vicissitudes of the 
/Eneid, it presents us instead with a grand procession 
of Seven Heroes of equal fame and prowess, in all 
the sevenfold blaze of their legendary glory. But 
the versifier of a cultivated age and a refined society 
cannot impart a sustained and lofty interest to a 
story purely mythological; and the contemporaries 
of Statius felt, we may believe, as much as modem 
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readers, that it was not for the story that his poem 
was to be studied. The merits of this admirable poet 
are such as detract from, rather than enhance, the 
proper charm of epic song. Statius is a miniature- 
painter, employed by the freak of a patron or from 
some peculiar misapprehension of his own powers, 
on the production of a great historic picture. Every 
part, every line, every shade is touched and re¬ 
touched ; approach the canvas and examine it with 
glasses, every thread and hair has evidently received 
the utmost care, and taken the last polish; but, step 
backwards, and embrace the whole composition in 
one gaze, and the general effect is confused from 
want of breadth and largeness of treatment. 

The Thebaid was recited, we may believe, in por¬ 
tions to connoisseurs and critics, and the author was 
doubtless misled by the applause which naturally was 
excited by the exquisite finish of successive periods. 
A genteel mob assembled on the day of each pro¬ 
mised performance, and the youth of Italy carried 
off the fragments in their memory, and repeated them 
to the admiring circles of their acquaintance . 1 Assu¬ 
redly their judgment would have been modified, had 
they stayed to view the composition in its full pro¬ 
portions ; and the author himself would have done 
more justice to his powers, could he have renounced 
the insidious flatteries of his age, and written in 
patience and solitude for immortality . 8 The genius 


1 Juvenal, vii. 82.: 

“ Curritur ad vocem jucundam ot carmen amic® 
Thebaidos, lretam fecit cum Statius urbem 
Promisitque diem.” 

Compare the author’s self-congratulations. Theb. xii, in fin.: 
“Itala jam studio discit memoratque juventus.” 

* Thus the outline of the description of the death of Amphiarang 
( Theb . vii. 690-823.), relieved from many tinsel ornaments aDd 
laboured effects, is one of the noblest flights of poetry; and the dis¬ 
covery of Achilles among the daughters of Lycomedes (Achill. ii. 
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of Statius may bear comparison in some respects with 
that of Ovid, while the contrast which strikes us at 
once in the perusal of their works is just such as 
would result from the different, character of their 
times. The author of the Thebaid, the Achilleid, 
and the Sylvie is hardly inferior in readiness and 
fertility to the distinguished singer of the Metamor¬ 
phoses, the Heroides. and the Art of Love. But while 
the earlier writer is suffered by the taste of his era 
to riot in the wanton indulgence of his humour, and 
let his fancy rove with loose untrammelled graces, the 
latter is subjected to strict curb and rein, his paces 
are those of the manege, not of nature; all is art, 
all is discipline and training; every effect is exqui¬ 
site in itself, but the effort is too apparent in the 
author, and the strain on the mind of the reader too 
fatiguing. Ovid lost half Ids strength by his licen¬ 
tious exuberance; Statius deprives himself of his real 
vigour by swathing his own limbs in bandages. A 
true instinct is charmed neither by the splay foot of 
the mountain peasant girl, nor by the tortured limb 
of the Chinese lady of fashion. 

Almost every group of three or four lines in Statius 
constitutes in itself an idea, perhaps a con- 

, , •, _ ' A - ■* - Martial com- 

ceit, a play of thought or of words; it fastens wim 
itself like a burr on the memory: such is 
the distinctness of his vision, such the elaborate 
accuracy of bis touch. The epigram is the crowning 
result of this elaborate terseness of diction, and this 
lucid perception of the aim in view. The verses of 

200,), though a little overbid with words, is instinct with genuine 
imagination: 

. . . “ cum grande tuba, sic jussus, Agyrtes 

Insonuit. 

Iliius intactce cccidere a pectorc vestes: 

Jam clypeus, breviorque manu consumitur hasta ; 

JVIira fi'de-s Ithacumque humcris excedcre visus f 
ACtolumque ducem: tan turn subita arma calorqu© 

Martius horrenda con/undit luce Penates 

YOL. VIII. G 
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Martial are the quintessence of the Flavian poetry. 
The fine point to which he sharpens his conceptions 
is the last triumph of that verbal exactness and me¬ 
chanical ingenuity to which we pay a tribute of hardly 
less admiration in Statius and Valerius Flaccus. The 
careful felicity of Horace is reproduced in Martial 
under the form which most aptly befits the later age 
in which he flourished. The lyrics of the Augustan 
period are characteristically represented by the epi¬ 
grams of the Flavian. The style of Martial has indeed 
this advantage over that of Horace, that he goes 
always straight to his point, and there can be no 
misconception of his drift; while Horace seems 
sometimes to wander from his purpose, to lose him¬ 
self and leave hold, at least for a moment, of his 
subject. There are several of the Odes the exact 
scope of which the critics cannot ascertain; the 
leading idea is sometimes lost at the outset and un¬ 
recovered to the end . 1 As regards this uncertainty 
of aim, the Eclogues even of the correct and self- 
possessed Virgil may be contrasted with the Sylvse 
of Statius. Among the thirty poems of this Flavian 
collection, there is none about the scope and meaning 
of which there can be any question ; none in which 
the leading idea is lost or overlaid by thick springing 
fancies ; while more than one of the Eclogues remains 
to this day an insoluble problem to the interpreters . 2 
This again may be noted as a direct result of the 
systematic education, the academic or professorial 
training, of the Flavian period. 

In the department of poetical composition this 

1 Thus we must look for the help of allegory to explain Od. i. 14, 
15., iii. 4. In iii. 2, 3, 27 and others—“ fertur equis auriga”— the 
poet seems to lose his command of Pegasus. This carelessness is 
possibly studied and may perhaps be effective according to the 
proper idea of dithyrambics; but it is worth while to contrast it with 
the Deatness and precise execution of Statius or Martial. 

1 Such, for instance, are the first, the fourth, and the eighth 
eclogue. 
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precision of aim and studied completeness of execu¬ 
tion tend to prosaic and positive results. 

They lead the mind to dwell on material SiihSi 1 
objects, as the most proper for accurate de- ase ' 
lineation. Hence the poetry of the Flavian age is 
generally limited in its range, and refers mostly to 
the material elements of the civilization which lies 
within the immediate scope of its vision. If it ven¬ 
tures to unfold to an unbelieving age the mystic law 
of ancient supernaturalism, it invests traditions and 
legends with the hard eolouringof modern actuality. 
The nymphs and heroes of Statius seem copied from 
the courtiers of the Palatine; the Medea of Valerius 
Flaccus is a virago of the imperial type, a Lollia or 
an Agrippina. In history, however, which, at the 
period now before us, has outstripped poetry in in¬ 
terest and value, the tendencies of the age produce 
new and important consequences. An age of positive 
thought develops legitimate history. The historian 
of the Flavian era is no longer a chronicler or a 
romancer. He may seek perhaps to mould the truth 
to his own prejudices; but he is not a mere artist, 
indifferent to truth altogether. He is a philosopher, 
and recognises a mission. He has his own theories 
of society and politics; the events of the period 
before him group themselves in his mind in certain 
natural combinations, according to the leading idea 
to which they are subordinated. If he is a man of 
imagination, he paints the world from the type im¬ 
pressed on his own organs of vision. Whether or not 
the facts be correctly represented, they are at least 
true to him; he describes what he sees, or really 
fancies that he sees. Works that bear this stamp of 
imagination are immortal. Their details may be 
inexact; the genius by which they are produced may 
be uncritical; but their general effect is strong and 
vivid, and they leave a mark behind them which 
cannot be effaced. Appian traces the annals of man- 
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kind along the lines by which the various races and 
Appian mid countries are politically connected with 
Fiutarch. Rome. In Plutarch’s mind, on the contrary, 
history is the painting of individual character. Each 
writer works out his own conception in wide contrast 
with the other; but each collects and marshals his 
facts with the sole object of illustrating it. 

Livy, indeed, the great historian of the Augustan 
age, writes with a strong and vivid percep- 

Tacitus com- j ^ ^ x a 

j.ared with tion of the scenes and incidents he describes. 

The men whose portraits decorate the long 
galleries through which he roams, have a distinct 
form and character in bis mind, and he paints truly 
from the lineaments before him. But Livy’s was 
not an age of speculation. He had no doctrine in 
history or politics, beyond a vague conviction of the 
greatness and invincibility of Home, and an assur- 
rance of her triumphant destiny. Very different is 
the case with Livy’s great rival, Tacitus. The subtler 
genius of the later period is reflected on the pages of 
this philosophic theorist, who constructs the history 
of the empire with reference to a dominant idea in 
his own mind. The object of Tacitus, conceived in 
the patrician school to which he had attached himself, 
is to show that the supremacy of Rome, the final 
cause of her existence, depends on the pre-eminence 
of an oligarchy, with which all her glories and suc¬ 
cesses are closely entwined. He regards the downfall 
of this caste under the Caesarean usurpation as the 
fruitful source of the degradations and miseries by 
which her later career has been sullied. The empire 
has been disgraced by tyranny, by profligacy, and base 
compliances at home; by defeats and humiliations 
abroad. The free spirit of the Optimate has been 
repressed, and he has been constrained to cringe, and 
flatter, not patricians only of equal nobility with his 
own, but the meaner offspring of the lesser houses; 
not new men only, and unennobled Romans, but even 
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upstart foreigners and enfranchised bondmen. Great 
national disasters have indicated, in rapid succession, 
the disgust of the gods at the degeneracy of their 
chosen favourites, at the contempt into which their 
own altars have fallen, and the blasphemy by which 
divine honours have been extended to the vilest of 
mortals. The spirit and idea of Tacitus’s history is 
closely represented in the kindred epic of Lucan, 
which only expresses more bluntly and without even 
the pretence of historic impartiality, as was natural 
in a youth and a poet, the feeling of indignant dis¬ 
satisfaction common to both. But Tacitus, T af,(„, » n a 
mature in years and cool in temper, used Luca "' 
more discretion in the handling of his theory than 
the reckless declaimer of five-and-twer.ty. The plan 
of Lucan’s poem entangles him in the causes of the 
revolution which they deplore and denounce in 
common; and we learn from some of the wisest as 
well as the most eloquent verses in the Pharsalia 
that the revolution, even in the eyes of an aristocrat, 
was unavoidable; that it was produced by the crimes 
and excesses of that very period of aristocratic domi¬ 
nation to which both look back with equal regret; 
that the Roman oligarchy fell by its own vices, vices 
inherent in its political constitution, as well as by 
the strong rebound of its own victories and triumphs . 1 
We perceive that its fall, once consummated, was final 
and irretrievable; that no honour or generosity in a 
Julius or an Augustus, no martial ardour in a Ti¬ 
berius, no discretion in a Cains or a Claudius, no. 
dignity in a Nero could have restored the vital glow 
of a divine inspiration which had fled for ever with 
the Scipios and the Gracchi. 

It was, however, an error in Lucan thus to lift the 
veil from the licentiousness of the era he affected 

1 Lncan, Pharsal. i. 84-182.: “Tu causa malorum Facta tribus 

deminis communis Roma. Et coucussa tides et multn utile 

bellum.” 
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to lament. Tacitus, with more skill- and prudence, 

• draws the eyes of his audience from it alto- 
T«'tu. it in of gether. The historian commences his re- 
?im!u S'hi. view of Roman affairs with the period 

1J " which succeeds the revolution, after its first 
and immediate fruits have been reaped, and the bene 
fits, undeniable as they were, which it in the first 
instance produced, had lost some of their original 
brightness in his countrymen’s memory. The Caesa¬ 
rean usurpation had run a course of sixty years— 
years of unexampled prosperity, as Tacitus must 
himself have acknowledged, had he set them fairly 
before his eyes—when he takes up the thread of 
events, and devotes the labour of his life to blazoning 
the disasters which have never ceased, as he pretends, 
to flow from it. He confines himself to the decline 
and fall of the system which had now indeed passed 
its brief and fallacious prime. He traces the failing 
fortunes of the republic from the defeat of Varus, and 
the gloom diffused over the city in the last days of 
Augustus by the anticipation of a younger tyranny, and 
closes his gloomy review with the fall of the last of 
the despots, the mean, the cruel, the jealous Domi- 
tian . 1 2 * * Thus he embraces precisely the whole period 
of disgrace and disaster by which the crimes of the 
Caesars were chastised; nor will he mar the com¬ 
pleteness of this picture by introducing into it the 
figures of those regenerators of the empire whom he 
himself lived afterwards to see, the record of whose 
virtue and fortune he reserves for the solace of his 
old age . 5 His narrative, of the civil -wars which fol¬ 
lowed the death of Nero, and of the three Flavian 
administrations, was the first wxitten, under the name 

1 Tac. Ann. i. 1.; “ Consilium mihi panes de Augusto et extrema 
tradere, mox Tiberii principatum et cetera.” 

2 Tac. Hist. i. 1.: “Quod si vita suppeditet principatnm D. 

Nervfe et imperimn Trajani, uberiorem securioremque materiam, 

seuectnti seposui.” 
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of Histories; while the account of the earlier period, 
known by the title' of Annals, was produced subse¬ 
quently. The work which treats of contemporary 
affairs is more full in detail than the other, but we 
may believe that the author regarded the two as a 
single whole; and it is possible that he may have 
contemplated them himself under a single title. The 
unity of their common design, as a lasting record of 
the Caesarean revolution traced to its distant conse¬ 
quences, would have been marred by a glowing 
peroration on the fame and prosperity of Trajan ; nor 
do we know that Tacitus ever actually accomplished 
the labour of love which he anticipated as his crown¬ 
ing work. Perhaps, after all, he felt that the sena¬ 
torial government of his patron rested on no solid 
foundations, and shrank at the last moment from 
glorifying the merits of a constitution which depended 
on the moderation of its chief alone. Yet we should 
have valued as the noblest of legacies a temperate 
and candid disquisition, by one so acute and eloquent 
on the state of society which rendered Trajan’s rule 
the best then possible, aud made the existence of so 
much good so lamentably precarious. 

In the absence of legal checks on the caprice or 
tyranny of the ruler, the dagger of the as- Pr , p 011 Ml i m 
sassin, or at best the revolt of the legions, £ 1 ™“ ' 10 
had been the last hope and safeguard of 
the classes obnoxious to bis jealousy. The moral we 
should be tempted, at first sight, to draw from the 
history of Tacitus, is that the moderation of the 
Flavian empire was produced at last by the repeated 
examples of successful intrigue against the bad em¬ 
perors. But this would be a wrong conclusion. The 
moderation and justice of the virtuous princes, such 
as Vespasian and Trajan, was the effect of their 
personal character, combined with their fortunate 
circumstances. Vespasian was honoured for his mili¬ 
tary prowess, and feared for his military firmness; 
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but the simplicity of his tastes exempted him from 
the temptation to outshine the magnates of the city, 
and his frugal habits sustained him in the path of 
probity and uprightness. The personal modesty of 
Trajan was equal to that of his predecessor, and for 
the brilliant and costly monuments with which he 
loved to decorate the city he provided by foreign 
conquests, which at the same time kept his soldiers 
employed, and engrossed the attention of his most 
restless subjects. He resided, moreover, only occa¬ 
sionally in the capital, and was preserved by his 
martial occupations from the dangers of rivalry in 
show or popularity with the scions of historic fami¬ 
nes at Rome. The senators felt instinctively that 
their best security lay in their chiefs distant engage¬ 
ments. Hence the prepossession of Tacitus, which 
would otherwise seem unworthy of him, in favour of 
military renown. We have remarked his sneers at 
the peaceful disposition ascribed to earlier princes, 
and the contrast he exultingly indicates between the 
pusillanimity of Tiberius, of Claudius, or of Nero, 
and the victorious ardour of his own patron. It was 
but too true, as (lie nobles were well aware, that the 
liberties of Rome, the pre-eminence, more properly, 
of the Roman optimates, was only maintained, as far 
as it was maintained at all, under any of the em¬ 
perors, by the subjugation of the foreigner, aud the 
overthrow of liberty abroad. Such is the theory 
carelessly avowed by Lucan; and the thoughtful 
historian, though more reticent in expression, betrays 
no more real respect for the dignity and common 
rights of man than the impetuous rhetorician of the 
PharsaliaJ 


1 This spiritappears in many passages of Lucan’s poem. Compare 
more particularly i. S. loll., vii. 421. foil. It is betrayed by Tacitus 
wherever ho speaks of the foreign affairs of the empire, ami of her 
contests with Britons, with Germans, or with Parthians. The “Life 
pf Agricola” is animated with it throughout, nor is it banished even 
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The theory of Roman politics to which Tacitus 
committed himself involved him in two sins 
against truth and candour. We cannot read ) nett rustics Of 
the Annals and Histories with care and to the earlier 
impartiality without perceiving that the 
author often allows himself to repeat anecdotes which 
he knew to have no firm foundation, for the sake 
of illustrating the view he chooses to give of some 
prominent personages. No passage in the Annals 
exemplifies more strikingly the dissimulation im¬ 
puted to Tiberius, than the reception given to Se- 
janus’s suit for an imperial alliance. Yet the narra¬ 
tive, whatever its source, R highly embellished, if not 
wholly fabricated . 1 Tacitus, we must say a t least, 
gave it too easy credence, and filing over it a deeper 
colour, for the sake of the dark shade it casts on the 
character of the arch dissembler. Nor is this, as has 
been shown, the only instance of his disregaid for 
truthfulness in subservience to the demands of a 
theory, which required him to deepen the suspicions 
attaching to the character of so many of the Caesars. 
Again we must remark the artifice by which the 
crimes and vices of the emperors are arrayed in 
evidence against the imperial government itself, and 
denounced as sins against the moral sense of an out¬ 
raged society. Even if we grant that there is no 
exaggeration in these hideous pictures, yet we must 
not allow the most accomplished of painters to dis¬ 
guise the important fact that such horrors belong to 
the ago and the class, and not, to the individual 
culprit only. The barbarities wreaked by Nero and 
Domitian on the highborn nobles of Rome were but 
the ordinary precautions of the trembling slave¬ 
holders whose lives were held from day to day by 
the tenure of physical repression unrelentingly exer- 

from the “ Germany,” the suhje< t of which afforded a graceful op- 
portunity for renouncing and regretting it. 

1 See above in chapter xlv. of this history (Tac. Ann. iv. 39, 40.). 
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cised against their own bondmen. The existence of 
slavery, and the lack of religious and moral prin¬ 
ciple, which loosened the rivets of Pagan society, may 
account for the atrocities commonly imputed to the 
inherent viciousness of the imperial system, or to the 
personal depravity of individual emperors. Tacitus 
himself was no doubt a master of slaves, and his 
writings bear, it must be confessed, the impress of a 
rooted disregard for the rights and feelings of human 
nature, apart from his own class and order, such as 
might naturally be engendered by the social atmo¬ 
sphere around him. On the other hand, few even of 
the gravest characters of our history were exempt 
from turpitudes which have heaped especial infamy 
on Tiberius and Nero. Such delinquencies must be 
weighed with constant reference to a peculiar standard 
of morals. Even the mild and virtuous Pliny allows 
himself to compose verses of a nature which would 
indicate among us the most shameless indecency; 
and the list of names by which he excuses himself 
includes a large number of the first citizens of the 
free state as well as of the empire . 1 

It is not necessary, however, to prove that both 
hib satirical the cruelty and the licentiousness of Roman 
5SEJ3ET society date from some hundred years be- 
times. fore the establishment of the empire, and 
were the seeds rather than the fruit of the imperial 
despotism. A more specious charge against the 
empire is, that under its leaden rule little scope was 
left for the free and healthy exercise of mind, and 


1 Pliny, Epp. iv. 14., v. 3., vii. 4. Such indecencies, neatly ex¬ 
pressed in veises of society, after the manner of the later Greek 
epigrammatists, might be veiled under the euphemism of factiua 
or “elegant.” Comp, “tunicis subductis facetus,” Hor. Sat. i. 2. 26., 
and the use of the word in Martial’s epigrams on Sulpicia, x. 35. 38. 
Although Tacitus himself is not mentioned by Pliny among the 
writers of such “ llendecasyllables,’’ the fragmentary notice of Ful- 
gentins in Mt/lhol., “Corn. Tacitus in libro facetiarum,” may throw 
a shade of suspicion even over this grave philosopher. 
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that the faculties curbed in their legitimate exercise 
expended themselves on gross material interests. Not 
the Histories only, but all the other works of Tacitus, 
are drawn up almost in the form of indictments 
against his own age. The treatise on the Decline of 
Eloquence traces some of the worst symptoms of 
national degeneracy, not only to the change in the 
laws, the work of chiefs and princes, but to the 
change in manners, and especially in education, the 
same which had been long before remarked and 
lamented by Horace. The Life of Agricola is a 
satire not only on the timid and jealous emperor, 
but on the indiscipline of the legions, the incom¬ 
petency of the commanders, the apathy and sensuality 
of society, with all which the great captain waged 
distinguished warfare. The Germany presents an 
elaborate contrast between the vices of a polished 
age and the virtues of barbarism. It is an alarum 
rung in the ears of a careless generation, more 
solemn and impressive in its tone, more interesting 
from its details, but hardly more sound than Lucan’s 
rhetorical outcry on his countrymen’s disgust at 
poverty, and eager greed of gold. It is much to be 
regretted that the philosopher should not have recog¬ 
nised, any more than the poet, the regenerative 
tendencies of his age, and have lent them no support 
from his name and influence. The aim of the irfere 
satirist is always profitless and generally ill-directed. 
Not in the harsh and impracticable dogmas of Stoi¬ 
cism, nor merely in the lofty aspirations of Christi¬ 
anity, but even in the wise preaching of schools of 
eclectic moralists, whom we shall further notice here¬ 
after, lay the germs of renovation; and we shall 
trace in another generation the action of a Dion, a 
Plutarch, an Apollonius, and lament that we cannot 
add to the list of Homan reformers the illustrious 
name of Tacitus. 

Such is the unfairness into which the historian is 
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betrayed, in attempting to uphold the paradox that 
the corrupt and tottering oligarchy of the 
ot t&cuui senate under Pompeius and Milo was the no- 
gSuip blest and strongest of governments, and the 
r,ca ' not more defensible paradox that just such 
a government was restored under the auspices of Nerva 
and Trajan. We must acknowledge, indeed, that the 
same training in dialectic subtleties which urged him 
to maintain a political theory, rendered him gene¬ 
rally superior to the rhetorical declaimers before 
him. In philosophical remark Tacitus is more pro¬ 
found than Cicero, more just than Seneca; while 
none would pretend to compare him with an inge¬ 
nious sophist like Sallust. Born in the reign of 
Claudius or Nero, he passed his early years in the 
gloomy silence of an age of terror, and the posts in 
which he was placed by Vespasian and retained by 
Domitian, constrained him still to control the utter¬ 
ance of the indignant patriotism boiling within him.' 
The habit of looking to the emperor as the source of 
political action, natural to his position, would give 
to his account of public affairs a biographical rather 
than an historical character. The efforts, easily dis¬ 
cernible, which he makes to impart to it a more 
general interest by introducing larger disquisitions 
on manners, and some statistical details, evince, under 
these circumstances, unusual vigour of mind. More 
than once, indeed, Tacitus breaks away, not from the 
palace only, but from the capital, to describe the 

1 Our nearest approximation to the date of the historian’s birth is 
derived from a passage of Pliny the younger, Epist. vii. 20 , where he 
speaks of himself as somewhat the junior of the two. Pliny was born 
in 63. Tacitus married the daughter of Agricola about the year 77, 
being then probably not less than twenty-one. Of his official career, 
he says, at the beginning of the Histories : “ Mihi Galba, Otho, Vitclhus 
nec beneficio nee injuria cogniti. Dignitatem nostrum a Vespasiano 
inchoatam, a Tito auctam, a Domitiauo longius provectam riou 
abmier^.” He was absent from Pome for four years before the 
death of Agricola in 93. (Agric. 45.); probably in office in the pro¬ 
vinces Nerva made him consul suffect in 97. 
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condition of the legions on the frontier, or of the 
foreign possessions of the state. The reader, dis¬ 
gusted with tlie horrors of the Caesarean court, glances 
with pleasure at Egypt and Palestine, and gains a 
new insight into Roman ideas from the views of an 
intelligent Roman on the wonders of the Nile-land, 
or the superstitions of the Jews. But these digres¬ 
sions are rare, and we regret that Tacitus had not 
more of the spirit of Herodotus, or that his notions 
of historical composition forbade him to range more 
freely over the field of Roman politics abroad. We 
must not fail, however, to give him full credit, for 
what he has done in this particular. Writers of less 
genius, suih as Suetonius for instance, were subdued 
altogether to the biographical vein by the circum¬ 
stances of the times To a Roman citizen, 
especially if resident in Rome, and still more KXnM 0 f 
if engaged, however slightly, in the conduct personal clin* 
of affairs, the personal character of the 
reigning prince, with all the anecdotes which might 
serve to illustrate it, would naturally supersede every 
other topic of interest. Whether in the senate or 
the palace, in the forum or the circus, the C;esar was 
the centre of observation. The general welfare of 
the empire, and the particular interests of cities and 
provinces, would hardly divert the historian’s attention 
for a moment from the imperial figure in the fore¬ 
ground. He would have no care to generalize his 
remarks on the current of public affairs. To him 
the Roman empire would be merely Rome; the 
people would be lost iu their ruler. His curiosity 
would he confined to the incidents which took place 
around him in the streets and temples of the great 
city; to the condition of noble and official HraM the 
families; to the omens reported in the Capi- oKPoJm 
tol, and the whispered intrigues of the 
palace. Hence Suetonius seems to think W,wr> - 
that he has written a Roman history in his series of 
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lives of the first twelve Caesars; and we may believe 
that his biographies were far more generally read 
than the broader lucubrations of Tacitus, from the 
fact that, a century and a half later, an emperor who 
deduced his lineage from the historian, provided for 
the annual transcription of ten copies of the Annals 
and the Histories . 1 Books that were in general re¬ 
quest would have stood in no need of such patron¬ 
age. And though we owe, perhaps, to this excep¬ 
tional care the descent of a large portion of the 
•writings of Tacitus to our own day, we still have to 
regret that they did not possess enough interest for 
the generations to which they were addressed, to be 
preserved entire for our instruction. On the other 
hand, the Caesarean lives of Suetonius have come 
down to us entire, or with the loss of one or two 
pages only; nor have they ever, perhaps, wanted 
some curious readers throughout the long course of 
seventeen centuries. 

It is plain, from the date of his birth, that Taci- 
Popui&rity of tus must have enjoyed opportunities of per- 
traln“in4er sonal communication with the survivors 
Trajun. 0 f (j ie darkest period of the monarchy, and 
have been himself a witness to the ghastly profligacy 
of the Neronian principate. His lofty style and 
thorough command of language bespeak his famili¬ 
arity with men of rank and breeding, and though 
his birth was not illustrious, his father may have 
been the procurator of that name of Lower Germany 
recorded by the elder Pliny. ! It was the position of 
his family, rather than his own literary merits, that 
led him, step by step, through the career of office to 
the consulship. Under Trajan all the works known 
positively to be his were composed. Two or three 
slight notices of his position at Borne, and his fame 
there, are preserved in the letters of Pliny 3 ; but 

1 Vopiscus, in Tacit. 10. 1 Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 16. 

• Piin. Eptst. ii. 1., iv. 15., vii. 20., ix. 23. 
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whether he survived the chief he so much admired, 
and under whose patriotic sway he ventured to prefer 
his charges against the imperial monarchy, we are 
unable to determine . 1 This happy reign was distin¬ 
guished by the prosecution of Domitian’s creatures, 
and of the wretches who had disgraced the period of 
blood and pride now closed for ever. All tongues 
were unloosed; domestic archives were unlocked; 
history, so long chained or gagged, awoke to freedom, 
and became by a sudden reaction the common ut¬ 
terance of the age . 2 As might be expected, there 
was no more ordinary subject of historical composi¬ 
tion at this time than that which gave widest scope 
to the writer's passions, as well as to their rhetorical 
talent, the sufferings, namely, of their country. Thus 
C. Fannius wrote a special work on the victims of 
Nero, of which he left three volumes at his decease . 3 
Titinius Capito composed an account of the Deaths 
of Famous Men , and recited each melancholy story 
to excited listeners among their children and friends . 4 
Such publications contributed to exasperate recollec¬ 
tions already too painful to be recorded without 
malice or prejudice; and we may well believe that 
the horrors of the baleful period so recently passed 


1 Biihr, Gesch. de Harm. Liter, ii. 130., refers to the critics who 
have ventured to conjecture that Tacitus survived both Plmy and 
Trajan, and lived to the middle of the reign of Hadrian. In the 
absence of any authority to this effect I think it unnecessary to ex¬ 
amine the subject. 

2 Plin. Epist. v. 8.: “ Suadcs ut historiam scribam, ct suades non 

solus: multi hoc me scepe monuerant.Historia quoque modo 

scripta delectat.** Vitruvius had said the same long before: “His¬ 
toric per sc tenent leetores.” Architect . prsef. lib. v. 

3 PJin. Epist. v. 5. Nero appeared to him in a dream, perused 
the three books deliberately, and then vanished. The author presaged 
from this vision that he should write no more than the emperor had 
read. He died, and the work remained unfinished. 

4 Plin. Epist. viii. 12.: “ Seri bit exitus illustnum virorum, in iis 
quorundam mihi carissimorum.” They referred evidently to the 
martyrdoms of recent tyranny. Capito venerated the images of the 
Bruti, the Cassii, and the Catos. Epist. i 17. 
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away, were coloured by the painters with more than 
their genuine blackness. If, however, the historian 
traced the narrative of earlier events not from con¬ 
temporary anecdote merely, but from published 
sources, he was bound to approach them with caution 
and discrimination. The official records of those 
times were doubtless extremely meagre, nor would 
they be the less open to suspicion of falsification in 
all important matters, such as wars, treaties and 
alliances. The incidents of private oppression and 
suffering which fill the foremost place in the do¬ 
mestic annals we possess of the empire, would be 
concealed or extenuated, and leave the fewest traces 
in public documents. Accredited history of these 
times there was none. From Augustus to Nero, and 
perhaps later, contemporary writers had shrunk from 
the composition of history, or their works had been 
seized and destroyed. But the place of grave and 
responsible authorities bad been supplied by a mass 
of private anecdotes, repeated from mouth to mouth, 
which circulated in the depths of domestic privacy, 
but rarely floated to the surface, while they gathered 
form and consistence in the ready wit and prurient 
imaginations of a discontented society. Every noble 
family had its own dark rumours, its own versions 
of the circumstances attending the death or exile 
of its most honoured members. These stories tended 
to enhance the universal horror of the tyrant in 
whose hands the issues of life and death had lain, and 
the kindlier reminiscences of his friends and fa¬ 
vourites would be overborne by the greater number 
and vehemence of injurious libels. From their posi¬ 
tion, from their temptations, from their own special 
training, or want of training, it is but too probable 
that Tiberius, Caius, Nero, and Domitian were really 
monsters of profligacy and cruelty; but if we care¬ 
fully weigh the evidence against them, it is still a 
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question how much of it could be fairly admitted in a 
court of justice. Most of the adverse witnesses are 
manifestly interested, and the influences under which 
Tacitus more especially wrote, as an admirer of 
Trajan, a partisan of the great houses, a theorist and a 
satirist, above all, perhaps, as an artist in composi¬ 
tion, studious of effects in rhetoric and painting, were 
hostile to candour and sobriety. Roman history 
ended, in fact, nearly as it had begun, in the private 
memorials of the nobles, adapted to declamatory re¬ 
citation by their flatterers and clients. 

It was under great disadvantages, as regarded his 
materials, that Tacitus compiled the annals 
of the Ca j sars; but there was another ob- S?iSSm>!GSS* 
stacle to a true portraiture of the times, in ' ,rlu “ e ' 
the want of a critical spirit, common to his age, and 
indeed generally prevalent in the best periods of 
Roman literature. The Romans were carefully trained 
to precision in style; they enjoyed the use of a literary 
language which acknowledged but one dialect; the 
inflexions and syntax of the Latin tongue were the 
same, wherever spoken by men of education, from 
the Tagus to the Euphrates. It is commonly said, 
indeed, that the Latin language is adapted only to 
a limited range of subjects; but there is surely a 
fallacy in this remark. The subjects to which it was 
actually applied within the classical period COI 71 | ) i„ e( i, ri ,h 
are limited in number and character, and, 
accordingly, classical authority is wanting m “’ 
for forms and phrases invented in later times to meet 
the expansion of the human intellect: but with due 
allowance for such necessary modifications, it may 
be said of Latin that no vehicle of thought has, in 
fact, been more widely or variously employed. Latin 
has been, and still often is adopted as the means of 
communication on themes of moral and natural sci¬ 
ence, of philosophy and religion, of mathematics and 

VOL. VIII. H 
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poetry, of law, history and oratory. 1 All these sub¬ 
jects and others may still be treated, and still are 
sometimes treated throughout the civilized world, in 
that comprehensive dialect which was spoken by 
Cicero and Tacitus, which has never ceased to be 
read and written for 2000 years. It combines pre¬ 
cision with terseness, strength with grace, expressive¬ 
ness with fluency, beyond, as I believe, any other 
language; and it was upon these qualities accord¬ 
ingly, that the minds of the Romans were fixed, and 
to the attainment of these their efforts were directed. 3 
They became, almost without exception, as far as 
their remains allow us to judge, the most accurate 
speakers and writers of any people in the world. No 
ingenuity can reduce to the logic of syntax all the 
eccentricities of TEschylus and Thucydides among the 
Greeks, while of the best of our own classics there 
are few perhaps that do not abound in grammatical 
solecisms. But the acutest criticism can hardly 
detect a flaw in the idioms of Cicero or Livy, Virgil 
or Horace, and even the most careless of the Latin 
poets and historians can rarely be convicted of an 
error in construction. It is curious, however, to 
observe how this habitual accuracy deserted the 
Romans, when they came to dwell on the substance 
of things instead of the outward modes of expression. 
To the value of a critical examination of facts they 
seem to have been almost insensible. Destitute of 

1 Comp. Cicero, de Fin. Bon. et Mai. i. 3.: “ Non est omnino hie 
docendilocus: sed ita sentio, Latinam linguam non tnodonon inopem, 
ut vulgo potant, sod locupletiorem etiam esse quam Grteoam. 
Qoando enim nobis, vel dicam aut oratoribus boms, aut poetis, 
postea quidem quam fuit quod imitarentur, ulius oratioms vel 
copiosse vel eleghntis, ornatus defuit? ” 

* Seneca contrasts ( Consol. ad Polyb 21.) the force of the Latin 
with the gracefulness of the Greek language: “Quamdiu steterit aut 
Latins lingua: potentia, aut Grsecas gratia j" and the contrast is no 
doubt generally just. It may be observed, further, that in his time 
the lull elegance of Latin had not yet been developed by the writers 
of the Flavian period. 
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our mechanical means of verification by notes and 
references, the use they make of their authorities is 
correspondingly loose and trivial. The historian, who 
was not required to guard every statement by clear 
and direct testimonies, was easily led to read care¬ 
lessly, to quote from memory, and at random. Con¬ 
scious that he could not be followed to his sources, 
and convicted of misusing them, he could scarcely 
resist the temptation to pervert or gloss the truth. 
Falsehoods advanced for the credit of the nation or 
of particular families, met with ready indulgence; 
the habit of falsification once acquired, could not be 
kept within the bounds ostensibly prescribed; rhe¬ 
torical amplifications slid swiftly into direct mis¬ 
statements ; the reputation of a great name gave 
currency to a lie; the critics of the age of Quintilian, 
the great age of Itoman criticism, lynx-eyed in de¬ 
tecting the abuse of a figure of rhetoric or grammar, 
lacked the training required for the correction of an 
error in fact, or for weighing evidence. Roman 
criticism might be the tact of a spectator in the 
circus, but it was not the acumen of a judge on the 
tribunal. 

We may ascribe perhaps to this carelessness in 
regard to history, the undue preference of xhe p „rer- 
the Romans for biography. The sketch 
indeed of an individual life may be worked, b " J8r “ , ' hJ ' 
as we have sometimes seen in our own day, into the 
most elaborate picture of the events, characters, and 
manners of a whole generation. But a taste for 
biography is much more commonly, and among the 
Romans it seems to have been uniformly, a taste for 
mere personal anecdote. It resulted perhaps uni¬ 
versally in a perversion of historical truth, a distortion 
of shape and proportions, if not an absolute mis¬ 
representation of facts. Biography, however, was in 
favour with the Romans from the dawn of their lite¬ 
rature, and in the Flavian period it began to assume 
B 2 
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a predominance over every other form, till it finally 
superseded both history and poetry. The last remains 
we possess of classical Latinity are the biographies of 
the later emperors, collected under the title of the 
Augustan History. But the chief writer 
Live, of the of this class belongs to the period now be¬ 
fore us, and his works are of great interest 
and value. The lives of the first six Caesars by 
Suetonius constitute some of the most important 
contributions we possess to our collection of reputed 
facts in history. Those of the six which followed are 
slighter and less attractive, the descent from the 
former series to the latter showing how much the 
author depended on written sources, and how much 
he was at a loss for materials when he approached 
his own times, the account of which was still chiefly 
to be gathered from hearsay. This circumstance is 
important for estimating the value of his book, and 
on the whole it enhances our idea of the reliance we 
may place on it. But the biographical form of com¬ 
position affords too much temptation to the indolence 
common at the period, and to the love of effect not 
less common ; nor does Suetonius indeed pretend to 
be a narrator of events. He notes the salient features 
of his hero’s character, and illustrates them with an 
abundance of amusing and striking stories, referring 
only incidentally and obliquely, if at all, to the trans¬ 
actions of his public career. Hence the meagreness 
of the details that can now be given of the Flavian 
reigns, compared with the Julian and Claudian, in 
which we can use the capricious portraiture of Sueto¬ 
nius to complete the regular narratives of Tacitus and 
Dion. Nor is it in the connexion of historical details 
only that we feel the slightness of our materials. 
The biographers, while fixing their eyes on the linea¬ 
ments of their proper subject, overlook the general 
circumstances and tendencies of the age. Our view 
of society in the background is obstructed by the bulk 
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of the imperial person, occupying the whole field of 
vision. The Lives of the Roman biographers are 
wholly deficient in these comprehensive pictures. 
They can, indeed, only be regarded as heaps of crude 
material amassed by labourers more or less intel¬ 
ligent, and disposed more or less in order for future 
application to a work of symmetry and grandeur. 
But the master-builder never came, and the materials, 
thus variously collected, have been for the most part 
dispersed and lost: the fragments now remaining in 
the pages of Suetonius and his successors, as well as 
in Victor, Xiphilin and Eutropius, can hardly furnish 
forth a mere frame or outline of the palace of im¬ 
perial history. 

The free intercourse between men of equal rank 
which characterized the republic, continued 
with little diminution under the emperors, pnvi« m - 
The strength of the imperial system resided rB ' P “ n 
perhaps in the fact, that the nobles, the dangerous 
classes of the capital, who might have nursed an ex¬ 
plosive spirit of discontent in private, could not re¬ 
frain, notwithstanding their fear of spies and inform¬ 
ers, from congregating in the baths and theatres, or 
in hardly less public circles at home, thus betraying 
their habits and thoughts without disguise to the 
jealous master who watched them. The spirit of 
biographical narration which distinguishes Roman 
literature, sprang, no doubt, from the gregariousness 
of Roman life. Reserved and self-controlled as he 
showed himself in the tribute of regard or reminis¬ 
cence he inscribed on the tomb of his associate, the 
Roman indulged in all the fulness of description and 
anecdote in the volume he consecrated to his glory. 
Very many of the leading men at Rome wrote their 
own lives. An instinct of vanity, the outward show 
of which they curbed sedulously in themselves and 
ridiculed in others, impelled them to leave a minute 
record of their deeds, coloured as they themselves 
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wished, for posterity. Their longing for posthumous 
fame exceeded even their anxiety for honour or power 
during life. The cynical Sulla could relinquish the 
dictatorship, but he could not refrain from leaving 
liis own panegyric behind him. On the whole, the 
chief aim of Roman literature at this period was to 
realize the image and character of the men who be¬ 
longed to it. Biography was applicable to a few 
personages of distinction only; but satire and epi¬ 
gram were at hand to drag the most obscure to light, 
or to merge every personal feature in general pictures 
of society. For more refined tastes satisfaction might 
be provided by collecting the letters of men who had 
filled a space in the public eye, and attracted the 
curiosity of their own circle. The corre- 
puny ti.e spondence ot the younger Pliny occupies, 
J “ 6 accordingly, an important place among the 
existing documents of the age. It gives the fullest 
and fairest portrait we possess of a Roman gentle¬ 
man ; nor indeed does any other of the ancients come 
so near as its writer to our conception of the gentle¬ 
man in inind, breeding, and position. 

Pliny was born of an honourable stock, belonging 
to the old Caecilian house, which was now 
piiny the widely extended. He was adopted by the 

yi i„^r. mos ^ learned of public men, his uncle Pliny 
the naturalist. 1 Under these auspices he was brought 
up in all the learning of his times, to which he 
assiduously devoted himself; but his bent was rather 
to the public exercise of his gifts than to the accumu¬ 
lation of knowledge for its own sake, and he obtained 
an early footing on the ladder of office, and in the 
arena of forensic activity. The jurisconsult might 


1 The name of C. Plinius Cfficilius Secundus betokens a change in 
family nomenclature which became established about this time. At 
an earlier period we should have read it Plinius Caecilian us. It seems 
that the longer form in — anus had now become so common that it 
ceased to be employed to indicate adoption. 
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still retain, at least among the highest class, some¬ 
thing of his old character as a patron, obliged by his 
nobility, rather than a hired advocate. Pliny entered 
with zest into the traditional idea of this honourable 
relation, and if he accepted splendid fees in acknow¬ 
ledgment of his services, took them always in the 
name of justice, and, as he believed, in the cause of 
equity. 1 It was his pride to emulate the great plead¬ 
ers of the commonwealth, in the defence of injured 
provincials, or the arraignment of delators; and the 
state of affairs under Nerva and Trajan afforded scope 
for the exercise of this honourable ambition. 2 He 
succeeded in turn to the chief magistracies, which 
he tried in vain to imagine something more than a 
shadow of their former importance; and he governed 
the province of Bithynia after the pattern recom¬ 
mended by the humane protector of the Sicilians, 
the accuser of the tyrant Verres. 3 But Pliny emu 
lated his master Cicero, though at an immeasurable 
distance, in the pursuit of literature also. He was 
proud to be known as the friend of Tacitus, and was 
elated with a pardonable vanity, when a provincial 


1 The subject of the advocate’s remuneration has been treated of 
before. I will repeat here that the clients of the older time had re¬ 
sented the payment of fees to their patrons as savouring too much of 
a tribute from the plebs to the patriciate. (Liv. xxxiv. 4.) This ob¬ 
jection had been confirmed by the Cincian law (a. u. 549), and the 
advocate had been forbiddeu to accept prepayment for his services: 
but neither law nor custom prevented the gratitude of the client 
from overflowing in a present after the suit was over. Such was 
the theory of Roman legal practice at this time, and the praetor Lici- 
nius Nepos insisted on enforcing it. An amusing letter of Pliny’s 
( Epist . v. 21.) describes how this interference was canvassed. Trajan 
confirmed it with an edict. 

2 Phn. Epist. ii. 11, 12., iii. 9., iv. 9. The writer dilates upon the 
part he took in plcnding the cause of the Africans against Marius 
Friscus, and the Baeticans against Caecilius Classicus, and again in 
defending Julius Bassus against the accusution of the Bithynians. 

2 The letter in which Pliny giveB advice to his friend about the 
government of a province is written evidently in imitation of Cicero’s, 
well-known epistle to Quiutus. Epist. viii. 24. 
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newly arrived conversing with him by chance on the 
benches of the Circus, exclaimed: Is it Tacitus or 
Plinius I have the honour of addressing f 1 Pliny 
may at this time have been favourably known already 
as the author of the Panegyric, but the character of 
his friend’s genius had not yet been stamped by the 
publication of the Histories or Annals. 

The glimpses Pliny gives us of his aristocratic 
correspondents are not less interesting than 
undated' the details of his own life and habits. From 
dwreijomi- him we learn almost all we know of Tacitus, 
“ who seems to have resided in let tered leisure 

in the city. Pliny makes us acquainted with Silius 
Italicus, the refined and wealthy versifier, with 
Passienus Paulus, an imitator of his ancestor Pro¬ 
pertius, with Caninius Rufus, who sang the Dacian 
war, with Pomponius Saturninus, distinguished alike 
in history, oratory, and poetry; and he quotes with 
satisfaction the praises of himself in a well-known 
epigram of Martial, whose compliments he rewarded 
with a present on his return to his native Bilbilis.’ 
He introduces us to the society of the Greek rheto¬ 
ricians, such as Euphrates, Isseus, and Artemidorus, 
who kept themselves decorously in the background 
among the men of letters in the capital, though it 
was by these accomplished strangers, probably, that 
the best literary circles were inspired, and by them 
that the arts both of eloquent speaking and graceful 
living were taught and recommended. 3 But second 
only to theirs was the influence of the brave and 
noble women, the Fannias and Arrias, the Corellias, 
the Calpurnias, the Celerinas, the Calvinas, who 

1 Plin. Ep. ix. 23. 

* Plin. Epist. i. 16., ii. 8., iii. 7., v. 17., ix. 22. I have mentioned a 
few only of the literary names in the circle of Pliny’s acquaintance. 
The epigram of Martial on Pliny is x. 19. of the poet’s collection. 
Plin. Epist. iii. 21. The whole number of the writer’s correspond¬ 
ents is not less than 113. 

3 Plin. Epist. i 10., ii. 3., iii. 11,, and others. 
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maintained in a degenerate age the antique virtues 
of Roman matronhood. 1 Nor are there Irilcri ., liDg 0 , 
wanting in Pliny’s sketches of character de- 
scriptions of another kind; as of the vanity rjflli ‘ letlc, ‘- 
of the wretched Regulus, the creature of Domitian, 
suffered by Nerva’s lenity to parade his ill-gotten 
riches among better men, and even seek by villainous 
arts to increase them 2 ; of the attack on Lartius 
Macedo by his own slaves, and the terrible vengeance 
of the law 3 ; of the sentimental dolphin who was 
crossed in love on the coast of Africa 4 * ; of the haunted 
house at Athens, curious as the exact counterpart of 
a modern ghost story, and showing how in ancient as 
in modern times, the instincts of supernaturalism 
emerged from the prevalent realism of the day. 6 
But none perhaps of these interesting letters are so 
valuable for the insight they give us into life and 
feelings as those which describe the writer’s country 
seats; or relate how the accomplished Vestricius 
Spurinna and the elder Pliny passed their time in 
composition or study, or how he himself diversified 
his literary leisure with rural amusements. Of the 
correspondence with Trajan I have already spoken. 
The impression these letters give us of ^ 
Pliny’s character is extremely favourable, e 

«/ * * Trajan. 

It represents him a man of ability and ac¬ 
complishments, of honour and humanity, kind to his 
slaves, considerate towards his associates, of genial 
habits, charmed with the attractions of domestic life, 

1 Plin. Epist. iii. 11. 16, iv. 17, vi. 24, vii. 11. 19, ix. 13., and 
others. Cnl|mmia (Epist. iv. 19.) was Pliny’s second wife. 

* Plin. Epist. i. 5, ii. 20., iv. 2, vi. 2. 

* Plin. Epist. iii. 14. The family of slaves were put to death 
■without waiting for the fatal result ol the attack which did not follow 
till afterwards: “Ipse paucis diebus segre rcfocillatus non sine ulti- 
onis solatio deeessit, its vivus vindicatus ut occisi solent.” 

4 Plin. Epist. ix. 33. 

4 Plin Epist vii. 27.: “Velim scire, esse aliquid phantasmata . . 

putes:—Ego ut esse credam in primis eo ducor, quod audio accidisse 
Curtio Iiufo.”, 
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of moral simplicity and picturesque scenery, liberal 
in bis tastes, generous in feeling. With such claims 
on our regard and even admiration, we may excuse 
the extravagance of his devotion to a virtuous prince, 
and his readiness to flatter those whose flattery he 
doubtless expected in return. Though the letters 
which thus amiably depict him were published by 
himself, and many of them written with a view to 
publication, they enable us to appreciate fairly enough 
the writer’s claim to our regard. 

Pliny’s letters give us our nearest view of the ideas 
Mutual ftp- and habits of the Roman aristocracy, and 
they show in a remarkable manner how 
Thcstml^nd the speculative opinions of the day 

Epicurean,. W ere actually shaded into one another. 
When we read of the antagonistic tenets of the Stoics 
and Epicureans, and hear, not from poets and satirists 
only, but from grave historians, such as Tacitus, of 
the strong features which marked their consistent pro¬ 
fessors, when we know that Vespasian and Domitian 
issued special edicts against the disciples of Cliry- 
sippus and Cato, and are led to suppose that these 
men were in some way actively hostile to the govern¬ 
ment, it is not without surprise that we remark in 
the pages of Pliny now before us, how little distinctive 
there seems really to have been in the temper and 
notions of the Stoics compared with other educated 
citizens. At all times, under every form of govern¬ 
ment, men will be divided into those who take life 
seriously and try to follow a rule and embody an idea, 
and the larger number who swim with the stream 
and merely seek to extract enjoyment, without too 
great an effort, from the position in which they find 
themselves. It is probable, indeed, that in the dark¬ 
est ages, and under the worst tyrants, this difference 
of character was more prominent, and did actually 
effect some outward severance between the members 
of the Roman aristocracy; but undoubtedly, as soon 
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as the pressure of persecution was relaxed, the pro¬ 
fession of Stoicism dwindled to a few trifling for¬ 
malities, and it was again by natural temper, not by 
creeds and tenets, that men were distinguished from 
■one another. 

The letters of Pliny abound in instances of self- 
murder, a practice which at this time may 
almost be dignified with the name of 3 suicide at this 
national usage. Nothing, however, would P "“’ d ' 
be more erroneous than to suppose that this was a 
principle of the Stoics, or was the distinguishing prac¬ 
tice of the sect. Suicide, in the view of 

c l i -i Sntddenotft 

their professed teachers, was barely excus- principle of 
able in the last resort, when there plainly 
remained no other escape from a restraint which 
denied to man the object of his existence. Cato per¬ 
suaded himself that he could not serve his own moral 
being under the rule of a despot; but this was allowed, 
even on his own principles, to be a perverse and ex¬ 
travagant view; and his example, effective as it 
proved in gaining imitators, was followed by the 
Epicurean Cassius as devoutly as by the Stoic Brutus. 
From that time, while the practice of self-immolation 
became more and more frequent, it seems to have 
been more commonly affected by the selfish and wilful 
men of pleasure, than by the austere votaries of virtue 
tinder whatever nominal profession. But the true 
and consistent disciples of the Porch, whether they 
protested openly, at all hazards, against the tyranny 
of the times, or constrained themselves to the public 
service in sullen submission to it, refused to flee from 
the bondage in which they lay by the subterfuge of 
the coward and the voluptuary. We need not pass 
too austere a judgment on the sick and aged who 
thus courted present relief from suffering, and even 
made their escape from a painful existence with a 
show of dignity and fortitude. But we must guard 
ourselves against confounding such ordinary mortals 
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with the genuine patriots and sages, who proved 
themselves generally superior to this morbid intem¬ 
perance. Pliny, indeed, betrays a certain admiration 
for the courage of these persons, many of whom were 
of the number of his own friends; but we may be¬ 
lieve that the true philosophers, such as Cornutus, 
Thrasea, and Helvidius, would have held them in 
little honour. The fashion, for such it evi- 
as an escape dently became, was the result of satiety and 

from tyranny. r , , , r r J . 

weariness, or, at best, oi talse reasoning; 
but the fact that suicide was never so rife as under 
the beneficent sway of Trajan, shows that it was by 
no means the resource of political indignation, chafing 
against its prison bars, which it has been so commonly 
represented. 

Nor is it the habit of suicide itself that marks the 
Suicide of a K e anf l the people so strikingly, as the mode 
coreiiiui in which it is accomplished, the publicity, 
the solemnity, and even the ostentation that 
attend it. I have just suffered a great loss, writes 
Pliny: my friend Corellius Rufus is dead, and by 
his own act, which embitters my sorrow. No death 
is so much to be lamented as one that comes not in 

the course of fate or nature . Corellius, 

indeed, was led to this resolve by the force of reason, 
'which holds with philosophers the place of necessity, 
although he had many motives for living, a sound 
conscience, a high reputation and influence; not to 
mention a daughter, a wife, a grandson, sisters, and 
true friends besides. But he was tortured by so 
protracted a malady, that his reasons for death out¬ 
weighed all these advantages. For three-and-thirty 
years, as 1 have heard him declare, he had suffered 
from gout in the feet. The disorder was hereditary 

with him . In the vigour of life he had 

checked it by sobriety and restraint; when it grew 
worse with increasing years, he had borne it with 
fortitude and patience. I visited him one day, in 
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Domitian'8 time, and found him in the greatest 
suffering; for the disease had now spread from the 
feet through all his limbs. His slaves quitted the 
room, for such was their habit whenever an intimate 
friend came to see him; and such was his wife’s 
practice also, though she could have he.pt any secret. 
After casting his eyes around, he said. Why do you 
suppose it is that I continue so long to endure these 
torments ? I would survive the ruffian just one day. 
Had his body been as strong as his mind, this wish 
he would have effected with his own hand. God 
granted it, however, and when he felt that he should 
die a free man, he burst through all the lesser ties that 
bound him to life. The malady, which he had tried 
so long to relieve by temperance, still increased: at 
last his fiimmess gave way. Two, lh. ee, four days 
passed and he had refused all food. IIis wife, 
Hispulla, sent our friend Geminius to me, with the 
melancholy news that her husband had resolved to 
die, and would not be dissuaded by her prayers or 
her daughter's: I alone could prevail with him. I 
flew to him. I had almost reached the spot, when 
Atticus met me from Hispulla, to say that even I 
could, not now prevail, so fixed had become his de¬ 
termination. To his physician, indeed, on food 
being offered him, he had said, I bare decided; an 
expression which makes me the more regret him, as 
I the more admire him. I think, to myself. What a 
friend, what a man have I lost! He had completed, 
indeed, his sixty-seventh year, an advanced age even 
for the most robust: yes, I know it. He has escaped 
from his long-protracted illness : I know it. He has 
died, leaving his dearest friends behind him, and the 
state, which was still dearer to him, in prosperity. 
This, too, I know. Nevertheless, I lament his death, 
no less than if he were young and vigorous; I 
lament it—do not think me weak in saying so—on 
my own account. For 1 have lost, yes, I have lost a 
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witness of my own life, a guide, a master. In short, 
I will say to you, as I said to my friend Calvisius, 
I fear I shall myself lire more carelessly for the 
future. 1 

Another letter, of similar character, relates to the 
or sium death of Silius Italicus, the patrician, the 
luiiaw. consular, the poet and man of letters. Pliny 
hears that this noble personage had starved himself 
in his villa at Neapolis. The cause of Ms death was 
ill-health; for he suffered from an incurable tumour, 
the- irksomeness of which determined him to hasten 
his end with unshaken resolution . a Of another dis¬ 
tinguished contemporary, the jurisconsult Aristo, the 
same writer records, that he had desired him with 
other intimate friends, to demand of the physicians 
whether his malady was really incurable; for, if so, 
he would manfully terminate his own existence. 
Were there, however, any reasonable prospect of re¬ 
lief, he would endure it with fortitude, however 
obstinate and tedious; for so he had promised his 
wife and daughter; and he felt, moreover, under an 
obligation to his friends, not to frustrate their wishes 
by a voluntary death, if there were any hope for him. 
This, says Pliny, I consider more than usually diffi¬ 
cult and praiseworthy. For to rush upon death 
with impetuosity and ardour is common to many; 


1 Plin. Epist. i. 12. 

* Plin. Epist. iii, 7. The writer speaks with great respect of this 
man, whose habits were not unlike his own. But Silius had incut red 
the charge of subservience to Nero- “ Lieserat famam suara sub 
Nerone; credebatur sponte accusasse.” He had recovered his cha¬ 
racter by bis honest bearing under Vitellius, and had gained appro¬ 
bation for his conduct in the government of Asia: “Maculam vet-rris 
industries laudabili otio abluerat Fuit inter principes civitatis sine 
potentia, sine invidia. Salutabatur, colebatur: multumque in leetulo 
jacens cubiculo semper, non ex fortuna frequenti, doctissimis eermo- 
nibus dies transigebat, cum a scribendo vacaret. Scnbebat carmina. 
majore cura quam ingenio.*' Here Pliny see ins to refer not to the 
epic poem of the “Punica,” written long before, but to the copies of 
verses Silius was in the habit of composing in his old age. 
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but to deliberate about it, and discuss the arguments 
for it and against it, and live or die accordingly, is 
worthy of a great mind. And the doctors, it seems, 
do give us hopes. May the Gods confirm them, and 
relieve me at least from this anxiety, which, when I 
am rid of, 1 shall return to my Laurentine villa, to 
my papers and tablets and literary leisure .* 

The resolution of the men was rivalled by that of 
the women also, and was supported appa¬ 
rently in either case, more by natural force ™i«i »n™!* 
of character, and innate daring, than by any 
training in speculative philosophy. The illustrious 
deed of Arria, the wife of Pcetus, who, when her 
husband was sentenced for conspiring with Scriboni- 
anus, gave herself the first blow, and handed him the 
dagger, with the words. It is not painful, was, it 
seems, no act of sudden impulse, but the accomplish¬ 
ment of a deliberate resolution not to survive him. 
While his fate was yet doubtful, she had intimated 
this intention to her relatives, and they had tried in 
vain to dissuade her. To Thrasea, her son-in-law, 
who had asked whether she would wish her own 
daughter thus to sacrifice herself in the event of his 
decease: Fes, assuredly, she had replied, if she shall 
have lived as long and as well with you, as I have 
lived v.'ith my Pastas. When accordingly they kept 
a stricter watch over her, to prevent the execution of 
her design, she had told them that their precautions 
were fruitless. You can malce me die shockingly, 
she had said, but you cannot prevent my dying: and 
therewith she had leapt from her seat, and dashed 
her head violently against the wall. Stunned and 
bruised, she exclaimed on recovering: I told you that 
I would find a way to death, however painful, if 
you refused me an easy one.* The admiration Pliny 


1 Plin, Epist. i. 22. 

* Plin. E/ml. iii. 16. Compare another notable rase of perverted 
principle (vi. 24.). A couele of mature years, long married, dwelt 
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expresses for this fierce-minded creature, whose 
memory was treasured in the hearts of her family, 
shows in what honour the suicide even of women was 
held, in the dislocation of the true moral sense among 
the Eomans of the period. 1 

■ Had indeed the feeling which prompted these acts 
of self-sacrifice been the result merely of 
to.uKmi” speculative opinions about virtue and duty, 
eyecuiative it would have caused little uneasiness to the 
cum in. tyrants. But indicating, as it really did, a 
contempt of life, and recklessness of personal conse¬ 
quences, it might alarm them with a sense of their 
own insecurity. Hence the distress of Tiberius at 
the fatal resolution of Cocceius Nerva; hence the 
visit, the inquiries, the entreaties to abstain from it, 
and lastly the avowal that the suicide of a distin¬ 
guished guest of the palace, with no obvious motive, 
would be injurious to the prince’s reputation. 2 The 
emperors readily imagined that the men who held 
their own lives in so little estimation might at any 
moment cast them on the die of revolt or assassina¬ 
tion, and they conceived that there was no way to 
disarm such fanatical hostility, but to divert it from 
the contemplation of high and generous objects by 
the grossest dissipation. This was the snare into 
which the discontented nobles too easily fell. They 
escaped from the fatigue of public affairs, which had 
lost their redeeming interest, in a round of sensual, 
or at best of idle pleasures, and cloaked their derelic¬ 
tion of duty as citizens under the name of philosophy, 

in a villa on the banks of the lake Larius. The man suffered from 
a distressing malady: the wife assured herself that it was incurable, 
told him that there was nothing for him but to kill himself, promised 
that she would not desert him, tied herself to him, and tumbled with 
him into the water. 

1 A painful illustration of this proneness to suicide in women oc¬ 
curs in the case of Paulina the wife of Seneca. Tac. Atm. xv. 60. 

* Tacitus, Ann. vi. 20. The story has been already referred to in 
chapter xlv. of this history. 
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which should have taught them another lesson. 
They made it the aim of their lives to cultivate in¬ 
ward satisfaction, a good conscience, as they senten- 
tiously entitled it, by keeping jealously out of sight 
those worthy ends of existence which, under their 
circumstances, were difficult, perhaps impossible to 
attain. Their eclectic philosophy, whether it took 
the name of the Porch, the Garden, or the Academy, 
was generally the parade of rhetorical axioms on the 
uncertainty or vanity of life, and the superiority of 
the truly wise to all earthly distresses, such as vex 
the souls of ordinary mortals.' 

This aping of the ancient wisdom was the common 
fashion of the day among the polished classes voiuptuoui- 
of society; but it might be combined with of 

almost any mode of life, such as in many thetime ‘- 
cases little deserved association with it. The in¬ 
creasing splendour of the shows and contests, gym¬ 
nastic or literary, encouraged by the patronage of 
the prince himself, began to fascinate the Roman 
magnate, who at an earlier period would have aban¬ 
doned these frivolous enjoyments to the Greeks, their 
inventors and introducers. 1 2 Both Pliny and Tacitus 
attended the spectacles of the circus, which Cicero 
and even Seneca would have regarded as a weakness, 
perhaps as a disgrace. 3 But such recreations werp 

1 Comp. Statius, Sylv. ii. 2, 129.: 

"Nos vilis turba caducis 
Deservire bonis, semperque optare parati, 

Spargimur in casus; ceba tu mentis ab arce 
Despicis errantes, humanaque gaudia rides.” 

, But the sage, who thus despised all worldly gratifications, looked 
down upon the world from the fairest paradise in the Surrentine 
hills. 

3 Lucan, Phare, vii. 270.: 

“ Grails delecta jnventus 
Gymnasiis aderit, studioque ignava palestrae ” 

* Plin. Epiet, ix, 23. Tacitus attended the Circensian games. I 
hare referred in chapter xli. to the unfavourable opinions of Cicero 
(Tusc Dis/>. ii. 17.) and Senepa (lie Brev. Vit. 13.). 

VOL. VIII. I 
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innocent compared with the gross sensualities in 
which the great too often indulged, with the words of 
Plato and Chrysippus on their lips. 1 The pleasures 
of the bath and table attained a solemn recognition 
from the men of letters and philosophy. The revived 
attractions of the camp and military service exercised 
also a marked effect on the forms of society. The 
coarse licence of the tent or the trenches penetrated 
into the halls and gardens of the Italian noble. 
Beneath the loose flowing garb of the forum a moral 
restraint had been concealed, which was completely 
thrown off under the pressure of the cuirass, and to 
which, after a long period of indulgence abroad, it 
was difficult again to submit at home. The lite— 
T!ie tone of rature of the times suggests to us pictures 
“23 hy’the of the rude presumption of tribunes and 
,o di " y ' centurions, who corrupted the tone of polite 
society in which they affected to mingle on equal 
terms. Trajan himself, who had passed most of his 
days among soldiers, had his carouses and boon com¬ 
panions, and the fashion set by princes has more 
influence on the mass of their subjects than the ex¬ 
ample of recluse philosophers. From this period we 
discover a marked decline in the intellectual character 
of the Roman people. Though the names of his¬ 
torians, poets, and orators continued to abound in 
our records, they become little better than empty 
sounds; for their works have almost wholly perished, 
and we can only account for this general disap¬ 
pearance by the trifling estimation they retained 
after the lapse of a single generation. But the 
Flavian period still did honour to the ennobling in¬ 
fluence of letters. The extent to which many of the 
noblest citizens were influenced by a genuine taste 
for acquiring knowledge is striking and affecting. It 

1 Juvenal, it 4.: “ Quamquam plena omnia gypso 

Chrysippi invenies.” 

Comp. Martial, i. 25., vii. 58.; Ouintil. Instit. Orat. prooem. t 
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shows how strongly in default of the highest objects 
of human interest, of religious aspirations and poli¬ 
tical ambition, all the powers of the mind may be 
engrossed by any subject which deals with thoughts 
and feelings common to our nature. Thus it was 
also that composition, still confined as strictly as 
ever to the highest ranks, became among them the 
employment of many. Though the greater number 
of those lordly scribblers may never have given their 
productions to the public, nor even recited them to 
their own acquaintances, the habit of reading, ex¬ 
tracting, and annotating seems to ha\ e spread widely, 
and to have formed a regular part of existence 
throughout a distinguished circle. 

The manner in which Vestricius Spin inna, an active 
public officer in the prime of life, a diligent Hab „, the 
student in old age, spent the days of his 
dignified retirement, may be noted as an ex- {JeVSbS? 
ample of the habits of his class. 1 know 
not that I ever passed a pleasanter time, Spur,,m *- 
says Pliny, than lately with Spur inna; there is indeed 
no man I should so much wish to resemble in my 
own old age, if I am permitted to grow old. Nothing 
can be finer than such amode of life. For my part, 
I like a xoell-ordered course of life, particularly in 
old men, just as I admire the regular order of the 
stars. Some amount of irregularity and even of 
confusion is not unbecoming in youth ; but every¬ 
thing should be regular and methodical with old 
men, who are too late for labour, and in whom, 
ambition would be indecent. This regularity Spu- 
rinna strictly observes, and his occupations, trifling 
as they arc ( trifling, that is, were they not performed 
day by day contitnually), he repeats as it were in a 
circle. At dawn he keeps his bed; at seven he calls 
for his slippers; he then walks just three miles, ex¬ 
ercising his mind at the same time with his limbs. 
If friends are by, he discourses seriously with them; 
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if not, he hears a book read; and so he does some¬ 
times even when friends are present, if it be not 
disagreeable to them. He then seats himself, and 
more reading follows, or more conversation, which 
he likes better. By and by he mounts his carriage, 
taking with him his wife, a most admirable woman, 
or some friends, as myself for instance, the other 
day. What a noble, what a charming tete-d-tete ! 
how much talk of ancient things; what deeds, what 
men you hear of! what noble precepts you imbibe, 
though indeed he refrains from all appearance of 
teaching. Returning from a seven-mile drive, he 
walks again one mile; then sits down or reclines 
with the stylus in his hand. For he composes lyrical 
pieces with elegance both in Greek and Latin. Very 
soft, sweet and merry they are, and their charm is 
enhanced by the decorum of the writer's own habits. 
When the hour of the bath is announced, that is, at 
two in summer, at three in winter, he strips and 
takes a turn in the sun, if there is no wind. Then 
he uses strong exercise for a considerable space at 
tennis; for this is the discipline with which he 
struggles against old age. After the bath he takes 
his place at table, but puts off eating for a time, 
listening in the meanwhile to a little light and 
pleasant reading. All this time his friends are 
free to do as he does, or anything else they please. 
Supper is thenserved, elegant and moderate, on plain 
but ancient silver. He uses Corinthian bronzes too, 
and admires without being foolishly addicted to 
them. Player8 are often introduced between the 
courses, that the pleasures of the mind may give a 
relish to those of the palate. He trenches a little on 
the night, even in summer; but no one finds the time 
long, such are his kindness and urbanity throughout. 
Hence now, at the age of sixty-seven, he both hears 
and sees perfectly; hence his frame is active and 
vigorous; he has nothing but old age to remind him 
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to take care of himself. . . . Such, adds the writer, 
is the mode of life to which 1 look forward for 
myself, and on which I will enter with delight, as 
soon as advancing years allow me to effect a retreat. 
Meanwhile l am harassed by a thousand troubles, 
in which Spurinna is my consolation, as he has 
ever been my example. For he too, as long as it 
became him, discharged duties, bore offices, governed 
provinces; and great was the labour by which he 
earned his relaxation .' 

Such a mode of life was probably not uncommon, 
and implied no special devotion to literary The true men 
occupation. Of the true man of letters we 
have an eminent and conspicuous example eldM - 
in the elder Pliny; for the public functions this 
prodigy of assiduous industry discharged did not 
prevent him from reading and writing more unre¬ 
mittingly and more copiously than perhaps any of 
his contemporaries He was a man, says his nephew 
emphatically, of quick parts, of incredible industry, 
and the least possible sleep} From the twenty-third 
of August he began to study at midnight, and 
through the tv mter he continued to rise at one, or at 
the latest at two in the morning, often at twelve} 
Before daybreak he used to go to the emperor; for 
he too worked at night. Thence he betook himself to 
his official duties. On returning home he agai/n 
gave what time remained to his studies. After 
taking food, which in the morning was light and 

1 Plin. Ep. iii. 1. 

* Comp, the elder Pliny’s account of himself. Hist. Nat. prsef.: u Oc- 
cupati sumus officiis, subcesivisque temporibus ista curamus, id est 
nocturnis.” Sleep he counted among the infirmities of nature: 44 Pro- 
fecto enim vita vigilia est.” 

• Plin. Epist. iii. 5.: “Lucubrare Vulcanalibus (x.kal. Sept. i.e. 
Aug. 23.) incipiebat, non auspicandi causa, sed 6tudendi, Btatim a 
nocte multa.” 44 Lucuhrare ” is to study by lamp-light. This was 
done once on the morning of the Vulcanalia, 44 auspicandi, i.e. boni 
ominis causa,’* but the practice not usually continued. Pliny per¬ 
severed. 
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digestible, as in the olden time, he would often in 
summer reeline in the sun, if he had leisure. A 
book was then read to him, on which he made notes, 
or extracted from it. He read nothing he did not 
extract from. For he would say there was no book 
so bad you could not get some good from it. After 
his sunning he generally took a cold bath; then a 
slight repast, and a very little sleep. Then, as if 
beginning a new day, he studied till supper time. 
During supper a book ivas read, and notes made 
on it as it went on. I remember one of his friends 
once stopping the reader, who had, pronounced a 
word ill, and making him repeat it. Did you not 
understand him ? said my uncle. He admitted that 
he had. Why then did you stop him ? We have 
lost ten more lines by this interruption. Such a 
miser was he of his time,. He rose from supper in 
summer time by daylight; in winter before seven in 
the evening, as regularly as if constrained by law. 
This was his mode of life in the midst of his official 
labours, and in the turmoil of the city. In the 
country he exempted only his bathing time from 
study. I mean the actual use of the bath itself, for 
while he was being rubbed and dried, he would 
listen to reading or himself dictate. In travelling 
he considered himself fres from every other care, and 
gave himself entirely to study. He kept a scribe at 
his side with a book and tablets, whose ha,nds in 
winter were armed with gloves, that even the cold 
weather might not rob him, of a moment; and with 
this view he used even at Rome to be carried in a 
litter. 1 remember his rebuking me for taking a 
walk. You might have managed, he said, not to 
lose those hours. For he considered all time lost 
which was not given to study. It was by this in¬ 
tense application that he completed so great a num¬ 
ber of books, and left me besides a hundred and 
sixty volumes of Extracts, written on both sides of 
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the leaf, and in the minutest hand, so as to double 

the amount . Would you not think, on 

remembering how much he read and wrote, that he 
had had no part in affairs, nor enjoyed the friend¬ 
ship of a prince f and again, when you hear how 
much time he devoted to business, would you not 
suppose that he neither read nor wrote at all ? . . 
. . It makes me smile when people call me studio us, 

for idle indeed am I compared with him. 

The habits indeed of the younger Pliny admitted 
of a greater variety of interests, and the 

,P r r ■ i , 1 • Morle of life 

practice ot forensic speaking required lum oi ph.ij me 
to mix more freely in society, and to take youn8cr ’ 
a larger share in the ordinary transactions of life. 
During part of the year he resided at Rome; for 
some months annually he enjoyed the combination of 
town and country in his suburban villa at Laurentum, 
whence he could come to the city as often as business 
required. But he sometimes indulged himself with 
a more complete change of scene among the hills of 
Etruria, or on the banks of the Larius, in his own 
native region. 1 In the country he led, according to 
his own account, rather an idle life, amusing himself 
with field sports; but there is something still more 
pleasing in the kindly feeling with which he interests 
himself in the concerns of his neighbours and fellow- 
townsmen, providing for the maintenance of their 
orphan children, erecting a temple at his own expense 
in a country village, and placiug in the sanctuary of 
his native town a Corinthian bronze, too choice in 
material and workmanship for his own modest altar. 5 
As a man high in office, and a popular advocate, he 
had acquired large means, and his villas, notwith¬ 
standing the professed moderation of his tastes and 

1 Besides his Laurentinum and Tuscum and at least two seats on 
the lake of Como, Pliny possessed country houses at Tusculum, Pr»- 
ncstc and Tibur. Epist. v. 6. 45. 

* plin. Epist. iii. 4. 6.; iv. l.j vii. )8.;x. 1?. Comp. ix. 39. 
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expenses, were on a scale inferior perhaps to few. 
The minute descriptions he has left of them are 
among our most precious documents; and they aid 
in completing our conceptions of Roman domestio 
life. 

Magnificence in the exterior of private dwellings 
Magnificence 1 3 generally a late product of civilization, 
J|J“'f d iT»*' and the Greeks and Romans, who long dis- 
nobiiuj. regarded it entirely, attached to the last 
hut a secondary interest to it. To the facades of 
their temples they gave all the splendour and elegance 
they could command, for the temple was the visible 
token of the deity, and the homage paid him by his 
worshippers was conducted in front of his sanctuary, 
while the interior cell in which his image was 
shrouded was for the most part low, dark, and 
narrow. But in their private residences this usage 
was ordinarily reversed. At home they displayed 
ThcBoncn their taste and luxury in the decoration 
uiurnipg the of their interiors, while in their exterior 
character they regarded convenience only, 
nor ot'iheir" The portico was indeed a necessary adjunct 
dwciimgs. the temple; its noble span was first 
invented for use rather than for ornament, to shelter 
the worshippers who could not be admitted within 
the sanctuary, and this necessity produced in the 
progress of the art the most striking and sumptuous 
features of ancient architecture. But the grand 
columnar vestibule was not required for the dwelling- 
house, and accordingly formed no part in the ordinary 
elevation of a Roman villa. While, on the other 
hand, the temple was a simple edifice of limited 
dimensions, however handsome in its proportions, the 
patrician palace extended over an indefinite area, 
and comprised an endless variety of parts, which it 
would have taxed the genius of the greatest architects 
to combine in one harmonious design. It does not 
appear indeed that any such attempt was made. The 
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palace of the Caesars was the creation of a snccession 
of ambitious builders, who threw out long 
colonnades in various directions, connect- the Roman 
ing hall with hall, and tower with tower, p * ll “**' 
without plan or symmetry, with no view to unity of 
appearance of architeetual proportion. Such was the 
Golden House of Nero; and hence the fitness of the 
common comparison of a palace to a city, a com¬ 
parison sufficiently just among the Romans, but 
which would hardly occur under our modern habits. 
The emperor alone could command so vast a space 
within the walls of the capital; but in the country 
many a wealthy citizen indulged his ideas of comfort 
and magnificence on a scale perhaps not less extra¬ 
vagant, covering broad tracts of land with apartments 
for every purpose of life, connected with porticos 
and open cloisters, and enclosing plots of garden- 
ground, or planted at the end of marble terraces or 
alleys of box and planes, wherever a favourite view 
could be commanded, whether near or distant. The 
Roman villa, in the later acceptation of the term, 
the luxurious summer retreat rather than the resi¬ 
dence on the farm which it originally signified, was 
placed either on the sea-shore or among the hills, for 
the sake of coolness; and its arrangements were 
chiefly devised with a view to personal comfort. The 
Laurentine of Pliny faced the Tyrrhene sea, Plin ^., Lan _ 
and extended in one direction only, parallel vl “*' 
to the coast. It consisted of numerous rooms, of 
various forms and dimensions, and designed for va¬ 
rious uses, united by open galleries. Most of these 
chambers commanded, as may be supposed, a sea 
view, and enjoyed nearly a southern aspect. Some 
were circular, and looked forth in all directions; 
others semicircular, and screened only from the 
north; others again excluded the prospect of the 
water, and almost its noises; some faced west, some 
east, to be used at different seasons, or even different 
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times of the day . 1 Behind thiB long line of buildings, 
the outward appearance of which is no where indi¬ 
cated, but which seems in no part to have risen above 
the ground-floor, lay gardens, terraces, and covered 
ways for walking and riding; and among these were 
placed also some detached apartments, such as we 
might call summer-houses; while still farther in the 
rear rose tire primeval pine-woods of the Latian coast, 
which supplied the baths with fuel, and formed a 
chief recommendation of the locality. The Tuscan 
villa of the same proprietor seems to have been more 
extensive, and even more elaborately constructed, 
puny’s tus- Pliny’s description of it is remarkable for 
can Tina. tq )e sense it shows of the picturesque, and 
the intimation it affords, that not himself only, but 
others of his class, partook in no slight degree of that 
enjoyment of natural scenery which is the special 
boast of our own age and country. Pliny takes great 
pains to impress on his correspondent the sylvan 
beauties of the spot, the wide range of plain and 
meadow stretching before it to the Tiber, the slope 
of leafy hills on the skirt of which it lay, the massy 
amphitheatre of the Apennines behind it; and it is 
not till he has expatiated with warmth on these sen¬ 
timental attractions that he refers to the eligibility of 
the sight for its material conveniences, the abundance 
of wood, the fertility of the soil, the serviceableness 
of the river, navigable in winter and spring for barges, 
to convey its produce to the Roman market. The 
account of the edifice itself is similar to that of the 
Laurentinum, though even more complicated in its 
details. It is approached by a long portico, leading 
to an atrium or central hall, such as formed the 

1 Hume, in his Essay on the Populousness of Ancient Nations , re* 
marked that, ‘‘The buildings of the Romans were very like the 
Chinese houses at this day, where each apartment is separated from 
the rest, and rises no higher than a single story;” a description which 
has been amply confirmed by the accounts of the imperial summer 
palace beyond the walls of Pekin. 
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nucleus of the town-residence ; but there the likeness 
ends, for whereas in the house at Rome all the living 
rooms open upon the atrium, and lie compactly ar¬ 
ranged within the four outer walls, in the villa almost 
every apartment is substantially independent of the 
rest, and only slightly connected with them by suites 
of open galleries. The Tuscum seems to have 
abounded also in gardens and plantations, its situa¬ 
tion being better adapted for such luxuries than the 
sea-shore. Rut neither in this case is there any 
mention of the exterior appearance, nor any hint 
that the reader might be expected to derive pleasure 
from the description of it. It is evident that an 
architeetual design did not enter into the ideas either 
of Nero, when he flaunted over Rome with his palace 
of palaces, or of the elegant master of the patrician 
villa by the sea or on the hill-side.' 

We possess another description of a villa, less 
particular indeed, but hardly less vivid, in g 
a very animated poem of Statius. The ui«vin»of 
pleasure-house of the noble Pollius occu¬ 
pied the finest spot for such a luxury that all the 
Roman dominions could offer . 2 It stood on the 
summit of a low promontory, immediately west of 
the little town of Surrentum, and looked in a north¬ 
erly direction across the Campanian Crater to Nea- 
polis. On the right and left the shore was indented 
by two small bays, in one of which the stranger who 
came by sea from Naples—such is the poet’s descrip¬ 
tion of his own arrival— ran his bark upon the beach. 
On the margin of the water he encountered a bath¬ 
house, furnished with double chambers for the salt 
element and the fresh; for at this point a stream. 


1 Plin. Epixl. ii. 17., v. 6. 

1 Statius, Spiv. ii. 2. The “villa Surrentina of Pollius ” may be 
compared throughout with iii. 1., the “Hercules Surrentinus” and 
i. 3 , the “ villa Tiburtina of Vopiscus.” Comp also, on a smaller 
scale, the villa on the Janiculum, Martial, iv. 64., and again x. 30. 
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descending from the hills, made its way into the sea . 1 * 
A little fane with a statue of Neptune fronted and 
defied the billows, while another of Hercules faced 
the land, and seemed to guard the tranquil retreat.* 
Statius climbed the hill, under the shelter of a colon¬ 
nade, which led direct to the villa, and reminded 
him of the ancient glories of the covered way which 
still scaled the ascent from Lechasum to Corinth. 
The villa itself occupied a platform, and was divided, 
like those before described, into a long series of cham¬ 
bers, facing the bay of Naples, and commanding the 
varied line of coast from Stabise to Misenum, with 
the island cliffs of Inarime and Prochyta. Of these 
chambers, some opened to the south, and looked 
landwards, and in these the resonance of the surges 
was never heard . 3 These apartments, and the ter¬ 
races, open or covered, which connected them, were 
adorned with painting and sculpture in marble, and 
in bronze more precious than gold, the effigies of 
warriors, poets and philosophers. They were deco¬ 
rated, moreover, with variegated slabs, much loved 
by the opulent and magnificent, from the quarries of 
Egypt, Libya, and Phrygia . 4 The platform occupied 

1 Stat. Sylv. ii. 2. 

“ Graria prima loci, gemina testudine fumant 
Balnea, et e terris occurrit dulcis amaro 
Nympha mari.” 

1 Stat. i c.: “Gnudet gemino sub numinc portus. Hie servat 
terras, hie ssevie fluctibus obstat.” The Greeks, and their imitators 
the Romans, studied appropriateness in the choice of statues for 
particular localities. Thus Neptune was suited to a temple or grotto 
on the sea-shore ; Narcissus to a fountain, &c. Pausan. ii. 25. 4.j 
Callistratus, 5. The people of Alabanda committed a solecism in 
taste when they placed statues of advocates in their gymnasium, and 
of wrestlers, &c. in their forum. Vitruv. iii. 5.; see Feuerbach, der 
Vatican Apollo, p. 179. 

* Stat. 1. c. 

“ Hsec videt Inarimen, illi Prochyta aspera paret . . . 

Hsec pelagi clamore fremuDt, hsec tecta sonoros 

Ignorant fiuctus, terrseque silentia malunt.” 

4 Stat. 1. e.i “Hie Graiis penitus desecta metallis Saxa." 
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by the house and its precincts was artificially pre¬ 
pared for them by scarping the cliffs and levelling 
the inequalities of the ground, by clearing woods in 
one place, by planting groves in another, till the 
whole might be compared to the creation of a.n Am- 
phion or an Orpheus . 1 This much-laboured site 
was sheltered from the winds which eddied from the 
land by the mountain range here projecting from 
the Campanian Apennines, and gradually descending 
to the promontory of Minerva. The slopes were 
planted with vines, celebrated for their strong and 
generous produce, and were lost at last in undulating 
corn-fields, which extended to the very edge of the 
waters, and glistened in the sun with the spray of 
the billows . 2 

But with whatever rapture the poet expatiates on 
the prospect from these terraces and win- c 
dows, he has no word for the view of the tioiis on the 
villa itself from the bay or landing-place, »wnw».n 
the view on which his own eye would natu- 
rally rest as he crossed the water from Neapolis. In 
a modern description of such a lordly dwelling, the 
elevation of the house would be the first object of 
interest to the spectator, and its praise the most 
acceptable compliment to its owner. Such is the 
antagonism between ancient and modern feeling on 
these subjects. Our noblest palaces are often pur¬ 
posely placed where the prospect is confined to the 
depths of the woods attached to them. We complain 
that the ancients betray little sense of the picturesque 
in landscape; but with us too it is hut a recent 
practice to give our houses the command of an ex 
tensive survey; our fathers rather chose secure and 
sheltered spots for building, and delighted more in 
the palatial front, and towering elevation, as beheld 

1 Stat. l.c.: “Et tu saxa moves, et te nemora alta sequuntur.” 

* Stat, l.c.: “Quid nuuc ruris opes, pontoque oovalia jlicara 
Iujecta, et madidas Bacoheo Hectare rapes?” 
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from ■without, than in the varied scenes of nature 
which opened on the spectator from within. For this 
discrepancy motives might readily he discovered in 
differences of climate, and even of national disposi¬ 
tion. The Komans retained to the last a certain 
simplicity of taste in limiting their views to their 
own domestic comfort and enjoyment, rather than 
soliciting admiration from strangers. In their dress 
as well as in their buildings, in the general tenor of 
their social habits, they attached more importance to 
personal convenience than to the judgment of their 
neighbours. Fleeing from the painful glare of the 
Italian sun, they buried theiqselves in vaults beneath 
the ground, where no other eyes could witness their 
indulgences. Such are the chambers still remaining 
beneath tlie surface of the Palatine, which belonged, 
as is believed, to the imperial residence; such were 
the apartments, deeply sunk in the basement of the 
Baths of Titus, whence tire masterpieces of ancient 
art were drawn forth, never before revealed to the 
view of the multitude. The Nymphea, or bath¬ 
houses of the emperors and nobles on the margin of 
the Alban Lake, were sheltered from every gaze, 
though doubtless they were decorated internally with 
splendour and voluptuousness. In quest of coolness 
and the grateful breeze, the patrician thrust his villa 
upon the bosom of the lake or ocean, and remains 
have been detected, at the bottom of the lucent Nemi, 
Flouting a wooden ship or raft of vast dimensions, 

drdfNem” whereon Trajan, or possibly Tiberius, con¬ 
structed a retreat, furnished with every lux¬ 
ury, and supplied by pipes with the living waters of 
the mountains . 1 

1 Mar chi (della Architectura Militare, 1599), relates how he exa¬ 
mined with the diving bell the sunken palace, as he calls it, in the 
lake of N mi Some fragments have been raised, and are noiv 
preserved jii the museums at Borne. There is no apparent ground, 
however, fur his conjecture tha: this structure was the work of Tra- 
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The view of society presented to us in the pages of 
Pliny, of Statius, and even of Quintilian, is Decline of 
impressed with a character of feeble ele- dma.|)pearttnce 
gance, such as we commonly connect with icmurea <jf 
the decline of a refined civilization. The turning the 
voluptuous indolence in which generation R< "" u "*- 
after generation has been steeped, seems at last to 
enervate the fibre of the nation; the virtues and the 
vices of a decaying society betray equally the depar¬ 
ture of the energy and elasticity which marked its 
lusty maturity. The age produces no more great 
deeds, nor great thoughts; its very crimes are stunted. 
The men must he measured by a lower standard, yet 
fewer than of old will be found to rise above it That 
such was the tendency of the times cu unot bo denied. 
the growth of human nature must ever he dwarfed 
by the withdrawal of the sun of li berty. The tyranny 
of custom and fashion was more effective, perhaps, 
in reducing meu to a vulgar equality in tastes, habits, 
and opinions, than even the tyranny of a despotic 
administration. The progress of such a decline had 
been inevitable, at least from the age of the Scipios. 
But the movement had been hitherto slow, and we 
must not be led by fallacious appearances to ex¬ 
aggerate it. If we remark the absence of great 
events and prominent personages from the epoch 
before us, the defect may partly be ascribed to the 
meagreness of its historical remains. In B3reeptioMl 
Trajan himself, in Agricola, in Thrasea and 
Virginius, we catch glimpses at least of men, . 

who, if painted at full length in their genu¬ 
ine colours, might be found no less interesting speci¬ 
mens of human nature than any of the heroes of the 
republic. What is lacking however in history, may 
be supplied in part from the writings of two at least 


inn The only traces of inscription about it rccoi d the name of Tj- 
Cns LeVrotTcr'a Notes on h„ Supplement to Tuatu,; and Cell a 
Topography of Hume, &c. ii. 113* 
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among the most conspicuous of our public teachers. 

Tacitus and Juvenal axe both of them 
t*chu. thoroughly manly; they are hearty in their 
loves and hates, clear in their perceptions, 
vigorous in their language, consistent in their esti¬ 
mates of good and evil, as men might be who lived 
in the healthiest and most bracing of social atmo¬ 
spheres. The strength and independence of their 
minds might befit the early manhood of a people 
destined to effect great moral conquests. The errors, 
even of Tacitus and Juvenal, were the most remote 
from those of social decrepitude, which is generally 
marked by laxity of moral judgment, indifference to 
national honour, and sickly sentiment. Of the esti¬ 
mation in which the historian was held we have some 
account in the letters of Pliny; .and though we have 
no token of Juvenal’s reception among his contempo¬ 
raries, we know that even within the classical period 
his satires became the theme of annotators and ex¬ 
positors. We may conclude that the age which could 
appreciate writers so true in moral feeling, and so 
bold in expressing it, was not destitute of other men 
of the same stamp, men both of energy and sensi¬ 
bility. The picture of society they drew is indeed 
sufficiently frightful; nor can we question its general 
fidelity. But the criminals they lash were at least 
no milksops in crime, no fribbles in vice. Their 
tyrants and hypocrites, their sensualists and parasites, 
are all cast in the strong mould of the Roman free- 
state. They are genuine countrymen of Catilina and 
his desperadoes, of Piso and Verres, of Fulvia and 
Sempronia. 

Tacitus and Juvenal may be appropriately com- 
Compmrinn pared for the shrewdness with which they 
analyse motives, and the fierceness of their 
,enld ' indignation, though the one is compact, con¬ 
centrated, and even reserved in the expression of his 
passion, the other vehement, copious, and declama- 
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tory. Both have the same definite point of view, 
as Roman moralists and patriots. But, of the two, 
Tacitus is what has been called the best hater; he is 
the blinder in his prejudices, the least various in his 
sympathies with human nature. Tacitus is an in¬ 
stance of what we regret sometimes to meet with 
among men of ability and experience, the increase 
with advancing years of bitterness, narrowness and 
intolerance. Like our own political philo- 
sopher Burke, Tacitus grows more acrid, or T«eit««.«- 
more morbid in temper, even to the last. 

Little as we know of his life, we may trace y ‘*"' 
the deepening shade in his works, though wc have 
reason to believe that he had not even the excuse of 
personal or political disappointment. in the Dia¬ 
logue on Oratory , bis earliest utterance, he displays 
a just sense of the evil tendencies of his day; but his 
rebuke to the spirit of the age is tempered with 
gentleness and reserve, and shows at least a dispo¬ 
sition to appreciate ‘every element of good. But 
these sympathies speedily evaporate. The Agricola, 
while professedly a panegyric, is in fact a scarcely 
disguised satire. The praises of the hero are two- 
edged, and every stroke dealt in his honour recoils 
with a back-handed blow on the necks of his con¬ 
temporaries. The Histories abound in keen dis¬ 
crimination of crimes and vices, and in burning sar¬ 
casms on wickedness in high places; yet even in the 
Histories, the dark picture of sin and suffering is 
relieved by some broader views of incidents and 
manners; the moralist remembers sometimes that he 
is a historian, and seeks to delineate in its salient 
features the general character of the times. But the 
Annals, the latest of the author’s works, the most 
mature and fiuished of his productions, is almost 
wholly satire. Tacitus rarely averts his eyes from 
the central figure of monstrous depravity, around 
which, in his view, all society is grouped. He paints 
VOL. VIII. K 
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the age all Tiberius, or all Nero. Like the Koman 
soldier chained to his own prisoner, he finds no escape 
from the horrors he has undertaken to delineate. He 
enjoys no relief himself, and he allows none to the 
reader. His hatred of sin is concentrated in hatred 
of the sinner, and the exasperation into which he has 
worked himself against the tyrant overflows at last 
in bitterness towards the age with which he has 
identified him. Of such a satire no good can come. 
I cannot imagine that any reader of the Annals was 
ever morally the better for the perusal. Many per¬ 
haps have been made worse, confirmed, it may be, in 
a cynical contempt for mankind, or in a gloomy 
despair of virtue. 

Of the life of Juvenal, on the other hand, we know 
Ti.«t 0 r perhaps even less than of that of Tacitus. 
iu'wn°»i di- The traditions or fancies of the scholiasts 

mtalahca. , i ■ i 

and anonymous biographers seem to be 
wholly untrustworthy . 1 But if we may take the order 
in which the Satires are delivered to us as the actual 


1 The statements respecting Juvenal's life and fortunes in the 
pretended memoir of Suetonius, the notes of the ancient scholiast, 
and the brief reference of Sidonius Apollinaris, seem to be mere 
fancies. I assign the date of the poet’s birth to about A. D. 59, on no 
more precise testimony than that such seems to have been the birth- 
year of the friend Calvinus, to whom he addresses the thirteenth 
Satire: 

“ Stupet hsec qui jam post ferga reliquit 
Sexaginta annos Fonteio Consult natus.” 

Of the three Fonteii consuls in the first century, I cannot donbt 
that C. Capito of the year 59 is here intended. The tone of the 
advice given is that of an elderly man addressing a friend of his 
own age or a little younger. And this agrees perfectly with the 
apparent dates of others of the SatireB. The first may be fixed at 
a.d. 100 (or not earlier); the fourth must be later than Domitian, 
probably early under Trajan ; the seventh seems to refer to Trajan’s 
patronage of letters; the thirteenth (119) would fall at the com¬ 
mencement of Hadrian’s reign ; and the fifteenth (cf. “ nuper Console 
Junio”) may reasonably be assigned to the same, or a little later 
year. There seems no reason why the intervening pieces may not 
all stand in the order of their composition. 
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order of their composition, we may deiive from them 
a pleasing insight into the author’s character. We 
may trace in him, with the advance of years, a fitting 
progress in gentleness and humanity. By comparing 
a few passages in his works, we may fix his birth to 
about a.d. 59; the composition of his first Satire must 
have been after 100, but probably not long after, that 
of his fifteenth but little later than 119. Accordingly, 
Juvenal wrote from about his fortieth to his sixtieth 
year; and if we compare the earlier with the later 
Satires, we find a change of style and sentiment aptly 
corresponding with this advance in age and expe¬ 
rience. Thus we notice the fierceness and truculence 
more especially of the first, the second, the fifth and 
sixth, which are all aggressive onslaughts on the 
worst forms of Homan wickedness. The third, and 
still more the seventh, betray a tone of querulous 
disappointment, as of a man who bad failed of the 
aim of his life, and finds himself, when past the 
middle age, outstripped by unworthy competitors, 
and neglected by the patrons on whom he had just 
or imagined claims. But in the eighth, the tenth, 
and the thirteenth, the nobility of his nature reas¬ 
serts itself. He is no longer the mere assailant of 
vice, still less is he a murmurer against fortune; he 
seeks to exalt virtue, to expound the true dignity of 
human nature, to show to man the proper objects of 
ambition, to vindicate the goodness and justice of a 
divine Providence. The eleventh, twelfth, and four¬ 
teenth advance yet a step further iD the course of a 
good man’s life. They paint the charms of simplicity 
and virtue; they glorify contentment of mind and 
friendship; they set before us, with all an old man’s 
gentleness, the reverence due to infancy and inno¬ 
cence. The subject of the fifteenth is a special one, 
and there is some poverty in the conception, some 
feebleness in the execution of it; nevertheless, it 
breathes the true spirit of humanity, and if we regard 
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it as the last of the author’s genuine compositions, it 
makes a worthy completion to a patriarch’s mission. 
The satirist, whose aim is merely negative and de¬ 
structive, who only pulls down the generous ideas of 
virtue with which youth embarks on its career, is 
simply an instrument of evil; and if his pictures of 
vice are too glowing, too true, the evil is so much 
the greater; but if he pauses in his course to recon¬ 
struct, to raise again our hopes of virtue, and point 
our steps towards the goal of religion and morality, 
he may redeem the evil tenfold. The later satires 
of Juvenal more than compensate for the earlier. 
The reader who studies him with this clue to the 
service he has done mankind, will share, I doubt not, 
the reverential gratitude with which I am wont to 
regard him. 

Tacitus and Juvenal join in the same vigorous 
protest against the vices of their age, but 
juvnnumi- their united protest against the encroach- 
th?r e ™ g ment of foreign ideas and sentiments, if less 
iioman ideal l° u< lly au( l plainly expressed, is in fact not 
less vigorous. With these illustrious names 
closes the series of genuine Roman literature; of that 
spontaneous reflex of a nation’s mind which repre¬ 
sents its principles and traditions. The later writers 
in the Roman tongue, few, and for the most part 
trivial, as they are, must be regarded as imitators of 
a past from which they have become really dis¬ 
severed, if they are anything more than mere com¬ 
pilers and antiquarians. But no Roman writers are 
more thoroughly conservative than these last of the 
Romans. In them we see the culmination of the 
Flavian reaction against the threatened disintegra¬ 
tion of society which, checked more than once by 
Sulla and Augustus, had still advanced stealthily 
through three centuries, Tacitus and Juvenal are 
more wholly Roman than even Cicero or Virgil. 
They maintain the laws, the manners, the religion 
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of their fathers with more decision than ever, as they 
feel more than ever how much protection is required 
for .them. But if the old national ideas are thus held 
by some champions more strictly than ever, the 
sphere of their influence has no doubt become even 
narrower than of yore. Rome has dwindled, in this 
respect, into a provincial town in the centre of her 
own empire. The ideas of Athens and Alexandria, 
of Palestine and Asia Minor, exert their sway all 
around her, and are gaining ground within her walls. 
The emperor and his senators, the remnant of the 
historic families of the city, are the only Romans in 
heart and feeling now left in the empire. Already 
the emperor has ceased to be a Roman by birth; he 
will soon be not even a Roman by descent; he will 
repudiate Roman principles with the scorn of igno¬ 
rance, perhaps even of vanity; the divorce of senti¬ 
ment between the emperor and his nobles will throw 
him more and more into the arms of the soldiery, 
and end, after many struggles, in his own renunci¬ 
ation of their religion and their home. But in order 
to understand the impending revolution, we must 
now turn our eyes towards the Eastern provinces, in 
which we shall again follow the footsteps of Trajan, 
the last years of whose reign were spent in great 
military and political combinations in that quarter. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

General expectation of a Deliverer favoured by Augustus and Ves¬ 
pasian.—Revival of Judaism after the fall of Jerusalem.—The 
schools of Tiberias.—Numbers of the Jews in the East.—Seditions 
raised and suppressed.—The Christians regarded with suspicion as 
a Jewish sect.—Alleged decrees of Nero and Domitian.—Perse¬ 
cution in Bithynia, and letters of Pliny and Trajan, a.d. Ill, 
a.d. 864.—Martyrdom of Ignatius.—The Church, the Canon, and 
Episcopacy.—Trajan’s expedition into the East, a.d. 114, a.u. 
867.—Earthquake at Antioch, a.d. 115.—Annexation of Armenia. 
—Trajan’s conquests beyond the Tigris.—Overthrow of the Par¬ 
thian monarchy.—Trajan launches on the Persian Gulf.- Is re¬ 
called by defections in his rear.—His ill success before Atra.—He 
returns to Antioch.—His illness and death at Selinas, a.d. 117, 
a.u. 870.—Revolt of the Jews in the East: in Cyprus, Cyrene, 
and Egypt. — Revolt in Palestine. — Akiba and Barcochebas, 
leaders of the Jews.—Suppression of the revolt.—Foundation of 
the colony of iElia Capitolina —Final separation of the Christians 
from the Jews. (a.d. Ill —133. a.u. 864—886.) 

Augustus and Vespasian, with their train of bards, 
o«n«ri ex- augurs, and declaimers, might cling in hope 
g s c 1 “ i °“ ,of * or despair to the past, and strive to bind 
AugiiitiMuid the wheels of human thought to the effete 
Vespasian. tradition s of the Capitol. Authority and 
Genius might perhaps combine to restrain the aspi¬ 
rations of faith and hope within certain limits of class 
and locality. But their influence, whatever the halo 
of glory with which it is encircled in our minds, was 
confined to a single spot and a small society. The 
waves of opinion and sentiment flowed on, free and 
uncontrolled, and the ideas of Borne, conqueror and 
mistress though she was, were left stranded on the 
shore. We have seen the wide diffusion of the Sibyl¬ 
line prophecies pointing towards a new advent or 
development, in the time of Augustus, and that em¬ 
peror’s efforts to compel the anticipations of mankind 
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to centre and terminate in himself. We have re¬ 
marked the ready acquiescence of the Roman world 
in the hope that each succeeding emperor would be 
in truth its expected Preserver, and how willingly it 
ascribed divinity to the lords of the human race. The 
fair promise of Caius and Nero was hailed with in¬ 
sensate acclamations; but Vespasian, issuing from 
Judea and Egypt, seemed more literally to fulfil the 
presage derived from the Jewish oracles. The claim 
to miraculous powers, thrust on him even against 
his will, was doubtless the effect of a predetermina¬ 
tion among his flatterers in the East to present him 
as the true Messiah, possibly with a desire of eclip¬ 
sing the claims of the Messiah of the Gospel. 1 The 
leaders of popular movements among rude nations 
have at all times pretended to supei natural powers. 
Such were the claims of Athenio in Sicily, of Ser- 
torius in Spain; yet we must be struck by the 
urgency with which such claims were advanced at 
this period by the chiefs of every people with whom 
the Romans contended, by the Jews, the Britons, the 
Gauls, and the Germans. 2 The earnestness on spiri- 

1 Champagny, Rome et la Judte, 499.: “ Vespasien semble avoir 
€ie arrange par les historiens pour etre une contrefayon du Christ. 
Jesus, reulisant la prophetie de Michee, est sorti de Bethleem pour 
devenir le roi pacifique de toutes les nations: Vespasien, a qui on 
applique cette meme prophetie, sort de Judec pour etre le domina- 
teur pacifique d’un empire qui s’appelait le mondc. Jesus fait des 
miracles; Vespasien eu fera a son tour. Jusque-ltl, les pretcndus 
miracles du paganisme se faisaient le plus souvent sous la main de 
I homme; l’homrae en etait le temoin, Tinterpr&te, le proneur, le 
pr£parateur cache plutot que l’agent direct et libre; ici il n’en sera 
plus ainsi: Jesus guerissait les infirmes, Vespasien se fera amqncr 
des infirmes. Le plus souvent, dans le paganisme, les guerisons 
pretendues merveilleuses s’operaient dans un songe qui indiquait le 
remede au malade; aujourd’hui, c’est a un medecin su mature] que 
le songe renverra le malade. Jesus guerissait un aveugle avec sa 
salive, Vespasien pretendra guerir un aveugle avec sa salive. Jesus 
a gueri un paralytique, Vespasien guerira un paralytique. La con- 
trefa^on est evidcnte.” I believe the remark to be a just one, and, 
if so, it shows how deep an impression the historical pretensions of 
Christianity had already made. 

* The Druids in Britain waged a religious war against the Ko- 
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tual questions which marked the epoch before us was 
caused perhaps, in no slight degree, by the wide dis¬ 
persion of the Jews, who displayed, amidst a world 
of fellow-subjects and exiles, a visible token of the 
sustaining power of faith or fanaticism. Nor can we 
doubt that the awakening of reason and conscience 
then apparent even in pagan societies, was also due, 
as in the corresponding circumstances of our own 
times, to the diffusion of peace, comfort and security, 
and to the interchange of sentiment which followed 
upon unrestricted commerce. Even the teachers of 
philosophy and religion were swayed by the same 
predominating influence. The first ages of Chris¬ 
tianity were signalized by the rapid succession of 
prophets or wonder-workers, who assumed a sanction 
for their opinions in their immediate connexion, or 
actual identification, with the Deity. The Roman 
sword might still retain the keenness of its edge in 
the contests of the battle-field; but the narrow and 
simple faith of the Forum and the Capitol was 
powerless against the wit and logic, the eloquence 
and fanaticism, of the schools and synagogues. 

These claims to divine powers and a divine mission 
Oveithrow of became more frequent among the Jews 
an/.ucSiion after the fall of their holy city. Their 
chXtian morbid superstition received a strong im- 
dispemation. p U [ se f rom the overthrow of their temple, 
the cessation of their most solemn rites, and the 
mutilation of their ceremonial system. Judaism was 
distinguished from the religions of Greece and Rome 
by its strictly local character. The service of Jupiter 
and Juno, Apollo and Hercules, had been carried by 
the pagan to the ends of the world, and the cult of 
the Acropolis or the Capitol was propagated with 
little variation from its metropolitan type through- 

mans; Maricus the Gaul affected divine powerB; the priestesses of 
the Gormans, Aurinia, Ganna and Veleda, assumed the direction of 
the people as instinct with a spiritual authority. 
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out tlie colonies of Rome and Athens. But the 
ritual observances of Jewish worship were confined 
to ODe sacred spot: the priesthood, the sacrifices, the 
holy days, the outward tokens of the ancient cove¬ 
nant, pertained to the ceremonial of the Temple and 
to no other. The celebration of the Passover ceased 
with the destruction of the place in which the de¬ 
scendant of Aaron offered a propitiation once a year 
for the sins of the Jewish people. When the Temple 
was overthrown and the Temple-service abolished, 
the Mosaic law was reduced to a bare lifeless record, 
and the historic cult of Jehovah collapsed. The tra¬ 
ditions of the Levitical system, which had survived 
so many revolutions, captivities, and oppressions, 
were retained henceforth in the recollection of pri¬ 
vate families only, in domestic observances, in frag¬ 
mentary usages; they were no longer embodied in a 
public ritual, no longer guaranteed by a recognised 
succession of interpreters, nor maintained as the title- 
deeds of an authorized miuistry. The continuity of 
the Jewish religion was sundered; the distinction of 
tribes and families was lost; the children of Eleazar 
and the descendants of Levi were mingled with the 
common herd; the genealogies so long preserved 
were lost in the common ruin, and the threads of 
descent could never be recovered. But, meanwhile, 
a recent offset from Judaism, the religion of Jesus 
the Messiah, was at hand to seize the vacant inherit¬ 
ance of divine protection, and to offer a new system, 
flourishing in the vigour of youth and hope, to the 
despairing votaries of the old. By many of the 
Jewish people in all parts of the world, this com¬ 
pensation was gratefully accepted as an unexpected 
deliverance; but the mass still turned from it with 
bitterer feelings than ever, and nursed their despair 
with more fanatical hatred both of the Romans and 
the Christians. 

Whatever allowance we make for the exaggera- 
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tions of Josephus, it would, seem that the massacres 
Eiubii.hment of the Jewish war, and the expatriation of 
“ its myriads of captives, had left Palestine 
Tiberiu. a gtgj-g 0 f desolation from which she was 

destined never thoroughly to recover. The artificial 
culture of her arid slopes, once interrupted, required 
a strong national spirit, nourished with youthful 
hopes and aspirations, to retrieve it. The province 
of Judea fell under the emperor’s administration, and 
its tolls and tributes accrued to his private exchequer. 
Vespasian, frugal and provident by temper, felt an 
interest in the repartition of the vacant soil among a 
new tenantry ; and under his superintendence mea¬ 
sures were taken for repeopling the territory with 
fresh colonists. But Domitian was too reckless of the 
future, even in respect of his own private interests, 
to execute the plans bequeathed to him, and during 
his government the patrimony of the Jewish people 
was left, we may believe, for the most part, in the 
state to which the war had reduced it. On the hills 
of Zion and Moriah, indeed, and on other sites of 
their now ruined cities, the trembling fugitives gra¬ 
dually reassembled, and crouched among the ruins of 
their fallen palaces; but the habitations they here 
slowly raised more resembled the squalid villages of 
the Arabs amid the remains of Petra and Palmyra, 
than the seats of an established community. It was 
at Tiberias, on the banks of the celebrated lake which 
bore its name, that the remnant of the Jewish polity 
again took root for a season, under the direction of 
a new school of religious teaching. The priests of 
the Temple, and the Sanhedrim which had met in its 
holy courts, were here superseded by the doctors of 
the law, the rabbis, who interpreted the national 
Scriptures by the traditions of which they assumed 
to be the genuine depositaries. Year by year this 
audacious substitution of the gloss for the letter ac¬ 
quired form and consistency. The simple text of the 
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Law, for which the patriots of old had combated, was 
overlaid by the commentary of the Mischna, 
and at a still later period the test of JSST'iSJ 
the Mischna itself was, in like manner, 116 
overlaid by the commentary of the Gemara. The de¬ 
grees of estimation in which these successive volumes 
came to be held among the degenerate descendants 
of Abraham and Moses were marked by the popular 
comparison which likened the Bible to water, the 
Mischna to wine, the Gemara to hypocras; or, again, 
the first to salt, the second to pepper, and the third 
to frankincense. He who studies the Scripture, it 
was said, does an indifferent action; he who devotes 
himself to the Mischna does a good action; but he 
who learns the Gemara deserves the most glorious of 
rewards. 1 

The sound in heart among the Jews were no doubt 
now rapidly absorbed into the gathering Du 
mass of Christian belief. The perpetua- 
tion of the national ideas was abandoned to 
the dregs and offscourings of the people, by whom 
they were thus travestied and degraded. The race 
which could feed to satiety on the gross fancies of 
the Talmud, after banqueting so long on the sublime 
inspiration of the Old Testament, deserved the long 
eclipse of reasoa and imagination which was about 
to envelope it. Nevertheless, the political spirit of 
the Jews still retained its fervid vitality, and con¬ 
tinued to animate them to repeated outbreaks of 
insensate violence against the power with which it 
was hopeless to cope. Dispossessed of their ancestral 
seats, they accepted the doom of national dispersion, 
and migrated by preference to the regions where 
former swarms of their own race had already settled, 
both within and beyond the limits of the empire. 
Multitudes thus transplanted themselves to Egypt and 

1 See the authorities in Champagny, Borne it Jud(e, p. 450. Comp. 
Salvador, ii. 480. 
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Cyprus, nor fewer perhaps to Mesopotamia, where 
Their n„m- they fell under the away of the Parthian 
monarch. In Egypt, the chronic turbu- 
lence of the Jewish residents was increased 
crS, end hy this influx from the old country, and 
cj-rene. attempts were made to engage the whole 
Jewish population of the African coast in a league 
against the Eomans. Could they indeed be brought 
to act in concert, their numbers might render them 
truly formidable. Even before the sudden immi¬ 
gration which followed on the fall of Jerusalem, this 
flourishing community had often turned the scale in 
the contests of Alexandria and Cyrene. 

The promoters of the movements that ensued pre- 
severe men- tended, as usual, to a divine mission. In 
Alexandria a remnant of the Zealots, who 
had escaped from the slaughter of their 
countrymen, inflamed the minds of their compatriots 
with hopes of a special interference, and raised their 
fanaticism to the highest pitch. In vain did the 
more sober of the Jewish population protest against 
this superstitious frenzy; the apprehensions of the 
government were thoroughly aroused, and Lupus, the 
prefect of the province, required all the residents of 
Jewish origin to attest their disavowal of these sedi¬ 
tious aspirations by a declaration of submission to 
Csesar as their master. Such a vow of allegiance 
sufficed for their protection; but great numbers, im¬ 
pelled hy a furious fanaticism, sternly refused to 
utter the words, and persisted in their refusal in the 
face of death and tortures. The courage of women, 
and even of children, in this extremity, were worthy 
of the heroic age of the nation. 1 But armed resist¬ 
ance was either not attempted or easily put down. 
The Jewish temple erected by the priest Onias at 

1 Joseph. J9 vll. Jud. vii. 10. 1.: irdunjs yhp br’ aOroi/y Parrdvov xal 
XOftifS rav aan&Ttov €iru/oi70«t<r7?y, tovtq unvov, <ds avr&v KaU 

aapa S€(rn6Trjv dfioKoyrjawaiv, ov&fls ivfSu>Kev t oiiS* 4fx4\ eurcti'. 
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Heliopolis, with the sanction of the Ptolemies, during 
the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the only temple throughout the world Jewish temple 
which was modelled after the pattern of u Ut " opo1 *• 
the national sanctuary, and was intended to serve as 
a Solitary substitute for it, was now turned, like the 
temple at Jerusalem, into a place of defence, and for 
a moment the senseless multitude offered defiance to 
their enemies. But the gates were opened at the 
first summons, and the government, with singular 
forbearance, was content with expelling the Jews 
from the spot, and forbidding them to meet there 
for worship. 1 Even the customary assembling in the 
synagogues was not apparently interdicted; the in¬ 
quisition that followed was simply political, and the 
religion of the rebel race was not proscribed. So 
again at Cyrene, where a more violent outbreak oc¬ 
curred, the Romans still spared the Jewish worship. 
They perceived, with unusual sagacity, that it was 
easier to control the people if allowed to foster their 
mutual sectarian jealousies, than if united in heart 
and mind under a common persecution. At Cyrene 
a leader named Jonathan led his country- Bed , t , n ^ 
men into the desert, with the promise 
of Divine protection, but the movement '■ D ' Mi 
speedily ended in mutual charges and recriminations. 
Borne of the chiefs of the sedition were sent to Rome 
by the governor Catullus, to answer for their turbu¬ 
lence, and seem to have there laid accusations against 
their countryman Josephus, which it required all his 
credit with Vespasian and Titus to baffle. 3 But at 
Rome the Jews were perhaps specially protected by 
the contempt into which they had fallen. They no 
longer occupied the high places of the city, courted 
by men and women of noble birth, cherished by one 

' Joseph. Antiq. xx. 10. 3.i Beil Jud. vii. 10. 3. 

* Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 11. Jonathan was put to death by Ves¬ 
pasian. This is our nearest approximation to the date. 
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emperor and feared by another. They slunk from 
the public sight in the most miserable quarters, and 
scraped together a livelihood by the pettiest traffic. 
Their position in society is marked by the passing 
sneers of Martial and Juvenal. 1 Their unchangeable 
spirit of isolation, and the instinct with which they 
maintained their established customs, are shown even 
in the places they chose for sepulture, the lonely 
catacombs, which recalled to their imaginations the 
caves in which their fathers were buried. 2 

Among the most vicious features of the national 
character, and that which contributed above any 
other to unnerve the Jews in contest with their ene¬ 
mies, was their constant disposition to inflame their 
rulers against sects and parties among themselves, 
with which they had domestic differences. Their 
political enthusiasts, the Zealots and Sicarii, could 
postpone every desperate scheme of national resusci¬ 
tation to get vengeance on the Moderates, or Hero- 
dians, of whom Josephus, as we have seen, was a 
inquisition conspicuous leader. In the same manner, 
SSJaffif their most devout religionists were ready 
at any moment to denounce to prefects and 
governors the pious followers of the Christ Jesus, and 
traduce them as intriguers against the public peace, 
and abandoned to the grossest impurities. The Ho¬ 
mans, who had instituted strict inquiries respecting 
the expectations of a Deliverer so fondly cherished 

1 Juvenal, iii. 14. foil., vi. 542. foil., xiv. 96. foil.; Martial, iv. 4., 
vii. 32, xi. 94. W< have already noticed the ignorant contempt 
with which Tacitus had learnt to regard them. 

’ According to the most accredited theory at the present day, the 
catacombs at Rome were originally excavated or adopted by the 
Jew# for their place of sepulture. Tbeir feelings revolted against 
the Roman mode of burning the dead, and their old traditions would 
naturally suggest to them the disposal of their mortal remains in 
caves hewn in the rock. Jerusalem itself had been mined by pas¬ 
sages and caverns, but these were used for reservoirs or magazines; 
it does not appear, I think, that they were appropriated to the purl 
pose of sepulture. The Christians at Rome inherited the burying 
places of their predecessors in the faith of Palestine. 
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among the Jewish communities, and had specially 
prosecuted all who pretended to descent from David, 
were induced by these manoeuvres to examine into 
the tenets of the Christians, so far as related to (Jie 
person of Christ, the acknowledged founder of their 
sect; but failing to discover in him any political 
character, they were generally satisfied with requiring 
of his followers the same bare acknowledgment of 
the emperor’s supremacy as of their Jewish com¬ 
patriots. The formula which was proposed to the 
Jews, was probably identical with that .->et before the 
Christians. They were required, no doubt, to call 
Ccesar master. The immoralities alleged against them 
were disbelieved, or contemptuously disregarded. The 
traditions of the Church, which point to a 
general persecution of the believers iii the ow«f»"n> 
Flavian period, cannot be lightly set aside, * ,,dDo ' , “ l "“ 1- 
and to this extent they may safely be credited, though 
the assertion of a special decree issued by Nero, and 
enforced by his successors against them, seems too 
improbable to be admitted without stronger evidence. 
The historical traces of such a persecution even in 
Home are faint and indecisive ; yet, according to all 
analogy, it was only in Rome, or among Roman 
citizens in the provinces, that the central govern¬ 
ment would interfere to prohibit religious usages, 
however strange and technically illicit. Nor would 
a special law be required for the suppression of a 
dangerous or immoral usage in the provinces. There 
the praetor’s edict would arm the magistrate with 
power against disturbers of peace and security; the 
general authority that magistrate brought from Rome 
entitled him to protect by his own decree the publio 
tranquillity or decorum; and even if a certain worship 
■was proscribed as illicit in the city, it might still rest 
practically in his discretion to permit or to prohibit 
it in his own province. 1 

1 Even the Christian apologists, who assert the promulgation of a 
law against their sect by Nero, speak of the persecutions as occasional 
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There remains, amidst the wreck of ancient docu¬ 
ments, one distinct and most valuable record 

w'rv.j.' 11 "- of the action of the government in this 
Shy»tiln» h in particular at a distance from the capital. 
bu *. Bithynia, the province referred to, and the 
adjacent parts of Asia, were at the time more leavened 
with Christian opinions than other districts of the 
empire. For in these regions the Jews, who had fol¬ 
lowed perhaps the Roman spoilers and tax-gatherers, 
and taken the land in mortgage for their loans, were 
especially numerous, and in these the preaching of 
the Apostles had been eminently successful; here also 
the old Pagan superstitions had been long under¬ 
mined, and the soil was favourable for the growth of 
a new and vigorous shoot of spiritual life. The social 
and political ferment of the times manifested itself 
here above most places by yearnings for spiritual 
illumination. It was appointed, moreover, that the 
governor of Bithynia in the early years of Trajau 
should be neither one of the ordinary class of Roman 
prefects, indifferent alike to all religious manifesta¬ 
tions, and indisposed to trouble himself with in¬ 
quiries about them; nor, on the other hand, a 
sanguinary bigot, such as often drew the sword at 
once in fear or hatred, and looked to no other 
means of repressing odious opinions. The younger 
Pliny, of whom we have already heard so favour¬ 
ably, was vigilant and laborious, and his personal 
attachment to his master rendered him more than 
commonly anxious to put down any movements in 
his district which might seem prejudicial to the 
interests of the government. But he was at the 
same time kindly in disposition, a lover of justice, 
desirous of acting fairly and considerately. He made 
it a point of conscience to govern his province as a 

and local. Such is the complaint of Quadratus under Hadrian: 
bn 5j} rtvss iroirqpo) &vSpss rods tjfiertpovs eco^Aefc im.pu i ra. Euseb 
Hist. Ecclet. it. 3. 
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philosopher, not as a mere soldier. 1 . He was resolved 
to suppress all political enemies; but he was resolved 
to do so with temper and moderation. Hence his 
correspondence with Trajan, one of our most curious 
monuments of antiquity, contains the formal justifi¬ 
cation of his acts which he desired to leave on record. 
From these letters we learn all that can really be 
known of the methods of the Roman government in 
regard to the Christians. 2 

Thus we find Pliny speaking of the Christians, at 
the commencement of the second century, 
as a well-known class, whose name requires oMdinl?”" 
no explanation, and of the law regarding SI riitiioi. 
them as sufficiently understood. When 
certain persons were brought before him, charged 
with the crime of being Christians, he simply de¬ 
manded whether they were really such, and on their 
acknowledging the designation, and persisting a 
second and third time in the confession, he ordered 
them to be capitally punished. 3 If, however, they 
were Roman citizens, he sent them to Rome for trial. 
He consults the emperor whether this is the proper 
mode of proceeding, which, as he admits, seems 
rather to increase the number of the denounced, 

1 See the advice he gives to a friend who is about to undertake 
the government of Asia, Ep. viii. 24. 

2 The well-known letter of Pliny and the answer of Trajan are 
numbered x. 96, 97. in Gierig’s edition, to which I have referred 
throughout (vulg. 97, 98.). Their date is fixed by Clinton to A. x*. 
104, a. u. 857: the seventh year of Trajan’s reign; but see Gres- 
well, Suppl. Dissert, p. 200. foil., where the chronology of Pliny’g 
letters is arranged, and his proconsulship assigned to 111—118; the 
letter in question to 112. Mr. Greswell suggests the probability' 
that Pliny, of whom we have no hirther mention, joined Trajan in 
the East, and perished in the earthquake at Antioch in 115. See 
below. 

a Pirn. Epist, x. 96, 3.: “ Perseverantes duci jussi.” He thinks 
it necessary to excuse this severity by the remark that, whatever 
might bo the complexion of their opinions, the obstinacy of the per¬ 
sons who thus maintained them in defiance of the government, was 
in itself deserving of punishment. Homan citizens were sent to be 
dealt with in Rome. 

VOL. VIII. L 
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and to fan the flame of perverse opposition to the 
law . 1 On the other hand, the measures he has taken 
of his own accord for checking the informers, and 
forbidding inquiry to be made into the profession of 
the obnoxious tenets, have been speedily attended 
with good effects: the temples have become more 
frequented, and there is a readier sale for beastB for 
sacrifice. Hence it appears that the mere profession 
of the name of Christian had been once ruled to he 
capital in this province; but the actual execution of 
the law lay in the governor’s discretion, and he, if 
considerate and conscientious, or if the aftair seemed 
to assume unusual importance, would refer the de¬ 
cision to the emperor himself . 2 * * * * * The famous perse¬ 
cution of the Christians in Bithynia was, I believe, a 
temporary measure of precaution against disturbances 
apprehended by the local government from the spread 
of strange and suspected usages rather than doctrines, 
which seemed connected more or less closely with the 
disaffection of the Jews. The danger uppermost in 
Pliny’s mind was that which might spring from a 
political combination . 8 The Christians and the Jews 
were subjected, as we have seen, to a similar inquisi¬ 
tion, wherever their numbers rendered them objects 

1 “ Mox ipso tractatu, ut fieri volet, diffundente se crimine, plures 
species inciderailt,” l. c. 4. Persons were accused, apparently from 
motives of private spite, who denied at once that they were or ever 
had been Christians, and sacrificed without hesitation before the 
images of the gods and of the emperor. 

2 The rescripts of the emperors addressed to the governors of 
particular provinces did not apply elsewhere unless specially pro¬ 
vided. See Trajan to Pliny, Epi&t* x. 75.: “ Qusestio qu® pertinet 

ad eos qui liberi nati, expositi, deinde sublati .... scape tractata 

est; nee quidquam invenitur in commentarijs eoruro principum qui 

ante roe fuerunt, quod ad omnes provincial sit constitutum. Epis- 
tolee sane sunt Doimtiani ad Avidium .... qu® fortemse dehent 

observant sed inter eas provmcias de quibus rescripsit non est 

Bithynia.** Comp Epist. x. 74. on the same subject: “Recitabatur 
edictum quod dicebatur D. Augusti ad Annium, et D. Yespasiani 
ad Lacedsemonios, et D. Titi ad eosdera, deinde ad Ach®os,” etc. 

8 Plin. Epist. x. 96. 7.: “Secundum mandata tua hetffirias esse 
vetucram.’* 
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of jealousy. But if Jews or Christians could ac¬ 
quiesce in the form of homage to the emperor, neither 
one nor the other could offer the most trifling service 
to the idols of paganism . 1 With respect to both 
classes of recusants the government employed the 
harshest means to enforce submission, its barbarity 
increasing with the defiance it encountered. But 
here the parallel ends. All that can be said for the 
Jews even by their own co-religionists, in this cruel 
trial, is that they suffered with dauntless constancy, 
and bore a noble testimony to their fa'th. But upon 
the Christians, now at the threshold of their long 
career of manifold temptations, a far higher eulo- 
gium has been passed. Their witness is a political 
enemy, their judge is a pagan philosoi>her. 

Pliny allows that he can discover no crime, totiieimr- 
not even the crime of political disaffection, 
among them: their meetings, though conducted pri¬ 
vately and before daylight, were completely innocent, 
and their bloodless ceremonial confined to singing 
hymns to the Founder of their faith as a Divine 
Being, and to binding themselves by a vow, ratified 
by a simple meal in common, not to rob, nor to 
cheat, nor to commit adultery . 2 So ancient and 
genuine a testimony to the virtue of the first be¬ 
lievers, and to the peculiar graces of their life and 
conversation, is justly regarded as one of the proudest 

1 Thus Pliny requires the Christians to sacrifice to the gods and 
the genius of the emperor: “ Cum prascunte me Deos appellarent, et 
iraagini tuce, quam propter hoc jusseram cum simulacris numinum 
adferri, thure ac vino supplicarent.” Plin. 1. c. 5. 

3 Plin. /. c. 7.: “ Adfirmabant autem hanc fuisse summam vel 
culpffi suae, vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem con- 
venire carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum invicem, seque 
Sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, Bed ne furta, ne latro- 
cinia, tie adulteria committercnt, ne tidem fallerent, ne depositum 
abnegarent,” etc. All those merits, though freely acknowledged, 
weighed as nothing with so zealous a courtier, against the apparent 
disregard, not of the gods so much as of the emperor. Pliny flat¬ 
tered himself that hiB measures against these innocent meetings were 
effectual; Quod ipsurn facere debitb B e post edictum roeum.” 
l 2 
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monuments of our faith. The letter of Pliny, it has 
been well said, is the first Apology for Christianity .* 

Nevertheless, this favourable testimony availed 
The popular little to protect the Christians from the 
if their poim- alarms of paganism. Trajan indeed, when 
cei intrigue.. S olicited to determine how they should be 
treated, was satisfied with recommending mild mea¬ 
sures in a tone of almost contemptuous liberality. 
He directed that the professors of the proscribed 
opinions should not be sought for, and that no en¬ 
couragement should be given to the informers, who 
were generally Jews . 1 2 * * 5 Still, however, if malefactors 
so bold and perverse should be brought before the 
tribunals, the majesty of the law required that they 
should be firmly and sternly dealt with. The courage 
or fanaticism exhibited by these sectarians inflamed 
the temper of their opponents, while even superstition 
might combine to exasperate the pagans against the 
new enemies, in whose zeal and purity they already 
super.t.tiuu. read the doom of their hollow pretensions, 
people. The confident anticipations of a coming De¬ 
liverer, proclaimed from the Christian pulpits, seemed 
connected with the repeated threats of Nero’s return 
from the Euphrates, and the intrigues of the Parthian 
court; while the recurring conflagrations of the City 
and the Capitol, the fatal eruption of Vesuvius, and 
renewed activity of its long dormant tires, pointed in 
the. minds, not of the vulgar only, but of many in¬ 
telligent thinkers, to a near fulfilment of the Chris- 

1 Wallon, Hist, de VEsclavage dans VAntiquiti, iii. 13. 

2 Plin. Epht x. 97. Trajan carelully limits his decision to the 

particular case and locality: “ Neque cnim in universum aliquid, 

quod quasi certam formam habcat, constitui potest.” He requires 

that all denunciations of Christians should be certified with the 
name of the informer: “ Sine auctore rero propositi libelli nullo cri- 
mine locum habere debent. Nam et pessimi exempli nec nostri 
sasculi est.” It is very remarkable that the emperor speaks of these 
people as if he had never heard of them before. It is difficult to 
suppose that he regarded them in any other light than as members 
ol an illegal political club. 
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tian. prophecy, that the world itself was about to be 
consumed in a final catastrophe . 1 

The earliest charge against the believers was that 
of perverse and antisocial usages, and a M , rtyrdoni 
colour was given to their proscription by 
the want of legal toleration under which Ar ‘ li “ h - 
they technically laboured. But these fri- *' D ' 
volous imputations were reinforced by the fears of the 
multitude, who referred every calamity to the anger 
of the national divinities insulted by their pretended 
impiety. The tradition of the primitive Church, that 
Ignatius, the bishop of Antioch, was examined in that 
city by Trajan in person, and condemned by him to 
a martyr’s death, coincides with the account of an 
earthquake by which the Eastern capital was almost 
destroyed during the emperor’s residence in Syria. 
The date of the martyrdom itself is indeed a matter 
of doubt and controversy; and though the tradition 
can hardly be rejected, it must be acknowledged that 
the historical evidence for it is imperfect and con¬ 
flicting . 3 The authorities unanimously refer the event 
to a period when it can be shown that Trajan was 
still in the West, and the account of the interview 
between the emperor and the bishop, on which so 
much of its interest depends, rests, it must be allowed, 

1 There is something startling in the modern tone of sentiment 
attested by Pliny in reference to the great eruption: “ Multi ad 
Deos manus tollere, plures nusqnam jam Deos ullos, aternamque 
Mam et novissimam noctem mundu interpretantur.” Epist vi. 20. 
The appointed destruction of the world by fire was a tenet of the 
fashionable Stoicism of the day. Lucan, vii. 814.: “ Communis 
mundo superest rogus.” Senec. Con*, ad Marc. 26. 

* Eubeb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 36 ; S. Hierori. de Viris Hlustr. 16. The 
first of these authorities fixes the date to the tenth year of Trajan, 
A. D. 107. The second to the eleventh, a. d. 108. The Martyrium 
S. Ignatii places it in the consulship of Sura and Senecio, s. e. a. d. 
107. It is now generally agreed that Trajan did not go to the East 
earlier than 114 (see Fran eke, Clinton, and Greswell), and remained 
there till the time of his death in 117. The earthquake at Antioch 
occurred Jan. 115 (see below), during the consulship of Messalaand 
Pedo, and the martyrdom must be assigned to December of the same 
year. Martyr . c. 6. 
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on suspicious testimony . 1 But, however this may he, 
the barbarity of the government in its proscription of 
opinion, and the meek endurance of the believers, 
are fully established on the unquestioned evidence of 
Pliny; and that the fanaticism of both people and 
rulers should be inflamed against them by the occur¬ 
rence of great public calamities is only too congenial 
to the common course of human affairs . 2 

On ordinary occasions, however, as appears from 
Pliny’s memorable despatches, the govern- 
oto''amt - 1 ment showed some consideration for the un- 
fortunate sectaries, and made an attempt to 
check promiscuous attacks upon them. Meanwhile 
other enemies, more hitter than the legitimate guar¬ 
dians of the state and the state-religion, were prompt 
in frustrating these merciful inclinations. As the Chris¬ 
tians were themselves at first sectarians innovating on 
the national creed of Judaism till they were cast forth 
from its bosom, so there soon appeared within the 
pale of Christianity a strong disposition to discover 
fresh modifications of Christian doctrine, and provoke 

1 Wc need not enter into the question about the genuineness of 
the epistles ascribed 10 Ignatius. The authenticity of the Martyrium, 
or Acta Martyrxi , is shaken by the apparent error in the date. The 
later Christian writers seem to have followed its chronology pretty 
closely, and so far may bo considered to attest its antiquity. We 
are at a loss, however, to account for the bishop being sent to suffer 
martyrdom at Home, and the narrative beais on its face a strong 
appearance of being moulded into a counterpart to the last voyage 
of St. Paul. 

2 The testimony of Hegesippus, the primitive historian of Christi¬ 
anity (cited hy Eusebius, Hist. Heel. iii. 32.), to the martyrdom of 
Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem, under Trajan, is generally admitted. 
See Milman, Hist, of Christianity , ii. 150. It seems that the martyr 
was stated to be the second bishop of Jerusalem; James, who suf¬ 
fered a. j>. 44, having been the first. He was also the son of Cleopas. 
He was prosecuted, according to the account, as one of the royal 
seed of David, a subject of inquisition, as we have seen, under Domi- 
tian. The inartyrologists insisted upon making him a kinsman 
as well as a hearer of Christ, and asserted that he was a hundred 
and twenty years old at the time of his death. The year of the mar¬ 
tyrdom is not specified, but it was in the prefecture of Atticus. It 
is not said that the emperor took cognisance of the case. 
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expulsion from the new community. The Church 
sought to convince the innovators alternately by argu¬ 
ment and authority; and it is clear from her earliest 
traditions that she leant to the second of these means 
at least as readily as to the first. Her dis- The church , 
cipline was drawn closer by the stricter 
organization to which she was now sub- K,,iret ' p “ y ' 
jected: the decision of questions of doctrine was 
brought to a more definite point by the formal ratifi¬ 
cation of a Canon of Scripture, and the interpretation 
of Holy Writ was referred to a tradition, the keys of 
which were lodged with her rulers, the bishops. The 
union of the true believers was maintained by the 
test of sacramental forms; and the Church assumed 
the proportions of a visible system, manifest to the 
world without, as well as known to its own members. 
The power of excommunication from this body, as¬ 
signed to the bishops, was easily suffered to take the 
place of reasoning with people, against whose self-will 
and vanity reasoning would have little availed. The 
dying exhortations of Ignatius, purporting to be ad¬ 
dressed to the various churches during his pilgrimage 
from the imperial tribunal to the amphitheatre, derive 
their force and interest from their reiterated admoni¬ 
tions to obey the bishop, and eschew doctrinal error 
by holding fast the traditions preserved by the Epis¬ 
copate. It is clear that the almost open announce¬ 
ment of this social organization, this spiritual empire 
in the centre of the temporal, must have roused un¬ 
bounded jealousy in a government which could hardly 
tolerate a committee to collect subscriptions for 
building an aqueduct. The heretics saw their fid- 
vantage, and retorted on the orthodox by denouncing 
them to the government, and still more fatally by 
exciting the passions of the populace against them 1 ; 

1 Pliny’s account of the treatment of Christians is confirmed by 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iii. 33., with the addition that the informa¬ 
tions against them were often laid by the heretics. For the history 
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for when the populace cried aloud in the theatres for 
any object of their capricious desires, the Roman 
governor was bound, by the prescriptions of ancient 
usage, to give it them. Hence the sanguinary cha¬ 
racter of the Roman policy towards the Christians 
even at this early stage, and the mixture with it of 
popular ferocity, so soon outrunning the tardier and 
more considerate pace at which the government was 
of itself disposed to move . 1 

The Eastern provinces, at this juncture, might well 

require the presence of the emperor in 

The presence 1 . A 

of Tmjan in person. A new, an increasing, and appa- 
mandril bv the rently a dangerous, society was striking root, 

•tate ot affairs. , J ,. .. , , , IV j 

and spreading its branches abroad beyond 
the. JF.gean. Its members, while professing outward 
obedience to the government, avoided public offices, 
secluded themselves from the mass of the people, 
held and disseminated opinions of doubtful import, 
in which the majesty of Caesar, as well as the deity of 
Jupiter, was secretly despised, if not openly abjured. 
On the one hand there was the peril of combination, 
—for the Christians were even more closely united 
than the Jews;—on the other, there was the peril of 
enthusiasm, ever hateful and suspicious to a central¬ 
ized machine of administration. From city to city, 
and in the less conspicuous recesses of the country- 
villages, sophists and hierophants, conjurors and 
wonder-workers, moved by Btealth or openly, and 
sowed the elements of discontent and disturbance. 

of these persecutions he refers, besides Pliny, to Tertullian, and evi¬ 
dently has the Maityrium Ignatii , and some of the epistles of Igna¬ 
tius, before him. For the martyrdom of Symeon bishop of Jerusa¬ 
lem he refers to Hegesippus. 

1 Mosheim puts this habitual policy in a clear light in speaking 
on this subject: de Rebus Christ. sa'C. ii. c. xi. note: “ Sociatroplebia 
postulationes rejicere prsesides non audebant, ne Beditioni locnm 
facerent: dcinde veteri Romanorum jure sive consnetudine sic com- 
pnratum erat . , . . ut plebs quoties ad ludos pnblicos .... con- 
venirct, ab Imperatore ac prssidibus qurn vellet petere posset: que 
petitionee repudiari nullo modo poterant.” 
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The Jews had repeatedly proved themselves the most 
obstinate opponents of the Caesars, and they were even 
now plainly intent on forming fresh combinations: 
the Christians appeared to share the obstinacy of the 
Jews, while they inflamed it with a new and still 
more fervent fanaticism. In the background of this 
fermenting mass lay the formidable power of the 
Parthians, ever ready to harbour exiles, to encourage 
malcontents, and to plot against the interests of the 
empire. To encounter the overt, to bring to light 
the hidden dangers of the time, the staff of proconsuls 
and procurators, even when supported by the legions, 
was insufficient. The crisis demanded the august 
presence and complete authority of the master of 
both the soldiers and the people of Pome. 

It was not, accordingly, we may believe, from mere 
restless love of enterprise, nor from the am- ceof 

bition so often present to the mind of Roman ule 
commanders, of rivalling the great Eastern 
conquerors, but from a conviction of the importance 
of the crisis to the welfare of the empire, that Trajan 
relinquished the ease he had earned by his Dacian 
exploits, and plunged again, towards the close of his 
career, into the feverish excitement of a great national 
struggle. But the ostensible motive of the war on 
which he now entered was the interference of the 
Parthians with the affairs of Armenia. Vologesus, 
as we have seen, had accepted the terms imposed on 
him by Nero, and had been perhaps too deeply im¬ 
pressed with the power and magnificence he had wit¬ 
nessed at Rome to venture to tamper with them. 
Tiridates, king of Armenia, continued to hold his 
crown in acknowledged dependence on the empire of 
the West. When, however, the succession to the 
Roman purple was in dispute, Pacorus II., the son 
and successor of Vologesus, did not scruple to take 
open part with a pretefider to the-Armenian throne. 
The object, indeed, of his favour proved unsuccessful. 
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Vespasian, though compelled to dissemble while his 
own fortunes were in the balance, was jealous and 
angry. By the time that he had established his 
power he had become weary of fighting; nor, indeed, 
was the position of affairs at home favourable to an 
arduous and expensive struggle. Titus reposed on 
his Judean laurels, and could afford to overlook the 
slight, Domitian, in his turn, regarded with the 
apathy of a feeble understanding the insults of so 
distant a rival. Pacorus was emboldened by im¬ 
punity, and carried, it was said, his defiance so far as 
to form relations with Decebalus, gathering up the 
threads of alliance which had connected Mitbridates 
of old with the barbarian chiefs beyond the Tanais 
and Borysthenes. He seems, however, to have stood 
in awe of the martial character of Trajan, and to have 
refrained from sending aid to the Dacian prince on 
the Danube, and from effecting a diversion in his 
favour by an attack on the side of the Euphrates. 
His movements were confined to redoubled efforts for 
the extension of the Parthian influence over Armenia. 
After the death of Pacorus his brother Chosroes pur¬ 
sued the same policy, and ventured to recommend a 
son of the deceased king of Parthia, named Exedares, 
Re.i.tert 07 ^ the vacant throne of Tiridates. But 

Trojan. Trajan had now completed the subjugation 
*. d. lit of Dacia, and was at leisure to demand re¬ 
paration for this insult. Armenia, be declared, was 
the vassal of Rome, not of Parthia. She must accept 
her kings from the master of the legions which had 
so often sprung from the Euphrates to the Araxes, 
and given proof of their power to annex, if so it pleased 
their leaders, the whole realm to the empire. Chos¬ 
roes was alarmed at the menaces addressed to him, 
and still more at the promptitude with which his op¬ 
ponent rushed towards the scene of action. He sent 
envoys to meet Trajan at Athens, and assured him 
that lie had already compelled Exedares, whom he 
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represented as equally faithless to both powers, to 
descend from the throne. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, he presumed, it seems, to suggest the substitution 
of Parthamasiris, another son of Pacorus, for the un¬ 
worthy Exedares, only asking the Roman emperor to 
invest him with the diadem, instead of bestowing it 
himself. It appeared, however, that Trajan had other 
ends in view than to settle a matter of ceremonial 
with the king of Parthia. He was resolved to establish 
the supremacy of Rome throughout the East, by some 
notable exploits, and, old though he now was, he would 
not suffer his plans to be frustrated by a premature 
accommodation. 1 He rejected the presents with which 
Chosroes had accompanied his overtures, and deigned 
to make no other reply to his proposals but that the 
friendship of princes should be estimated by deeds, 
rather than by words, and that, when he arrived him¬ 
self in Syria, he would act as befitted the occasion. 
With these ominous words be dismissed the courtiers 
of Chosroes, and continued his progress through 
Asia and Cilicia, till he finally arrived, to- TrBj ,„„ ri v e , 
wards the close of the year 114, at the Am,00h - 
headquarters of the Roman government in Antioch. 2 

While awaiting the season for military movements, 
restoring the strictness of military disci- t;irt ], qu .ke 
pline, and superintending the details of the “ Antloch - 
civil administration of the East, a calamity occurred 
which might have daunted the courage of a less reso¬ 
lute ruler. It was in the course of this same winter, 
early in the year 115, according to the most exact 
chronology, that the splendid capital of Syria was 
visited by an earthquake, one of the most disastrous 

1 The age of Trajan in 114 was sixty-two years. Julian, Cas. 
p. 328 A, refers to his advanced age; irpbs Tlapflvalovs irph ptv atitKua- 
6al irap’ avTwv oCk ri'our/V 5eiv xPV a ^ al vois evAoiv iSiKovat 5i fir.ffAfoi', 
ovSer fort T?j s r/Aiicfas KwXudtts' Kahot 5i66vtwv pvi twv reuae 7 I CTpa- 
TfvecSat. 

1 Dion, Ixviii, 17.; Francke, Gesch. Traj. p. 261. foil,; Clinton, 
Fast, Rom. 
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apparently of all the similar inflictions from which 
that luckless city has periodically suffered. The 
commotion of the elements, the overthrow of edifices, 
and destruction of multitudes of people in the ruins, 
are described with great emphasis by Dion, who adds, 
that the calamity was enhanced by the presence of 
unusual crowds from all the cities of the East, as¬ 
sembled to pay homage to the emperor, or to take 
part in Ins expedition. Among the victims were 
many Romans of distinction, including Pedo, one of 
the consuls for the year, who had just entered on his 
office. Trajan himself only escaped by creeping 
through a window, with the assistance of a man of 
gigantic stature, who was evidently supposed to have 
been some divine protector. The population were 
compelled to encamp, in that inclement season, in 
the Circus, while Mount Casius, the lofty eminence 
which towers above the city, and seems almost to 
impend over it, appeared, to their excited imagina¬ 
tions, to be shaken by the violence of the repeated 
shocks, and trembled as if about to fall and over¬ 
whelm the remnants of the ruin. 1 

The events of Trajan’s expedition into the East, 
the most brilliant in the extent and rapidity of its 
conquests of any exploit of the Roman arms, though 

1 Dion, Ixviii. 25. The earthquake at Antioch is reckoned by 
Orosius, along with other calamities of the same nature, as a divine 
judgment on the persecution of the Christians. “ Terras motu qua- 
tuor urbes Asi® subvers® . . . . et Graeorum civitates duo .... 
Tres Galatia?, civitates eodem terr® raotu dirutm .... Pantheon 
Bora® fu Inline concrematum.” We can easily suppose that the 
Christians were conscious that the persecutions they now suffered 
were connected with these portentous disasters. The Pagans, on 
the other hand, were deeply impressed with them, as judgments re¬ 
quiring peculiar methods of expiation. Thus the survivors at An¬ 
tioch erected a temple in their beautiful suburb of Daphne to Zeus 
the Savour. Franckc, Gesch. Traj . p. 268., from Malelas and 
Eustathius. A fresh outbreak of the Jews in Egypt and Cyrene at 
this juncture may perhaps be also referred to the excitement which 
followed on the catastrophe at Antioch. See Oros. 1. c .; Euseb. 
Hist Eccl. it. 2. 
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doomed to ominous obscuration at its close, may be di¬ 
vided, brief as was the interval it embraced, . , 
into two portions. The first of these in- d”m"mt'o Ipe ' 
eludes, as the work of a few months only, 
the annexation of Armenia to the Roman dominions, 
and the consolidation of the Roman power throughout 
the regions between the Euxine and the Caspian, the 
Euphrates and the Caucasus. Our authorities, in¬ 
deed, are here confused and fragmentary, and it is 
only as a choice of difficulties that we accept the 
arrangement and chronology which seem best ac¬ 
credited. The commencement of the year 115 was 
no doubt occupied with preparations for a great mili¬ 
tary progress, and the emperor’s advance must have 
been retarded by the disaster at Antioch. But the 
legionaries, whose habits of endurance had been re¬ 
laxed under the enervating climate of Syria, required 
to be guided with a strong hand, and Trajan did not 
hesitate to keep the field through the summer heats. 1 
As he advanced from the Syrian capital to the Arme¬ 
nian frontier, he received the petty princes of the 
regions on his route, and accepted their homage and 
their gifts with the air of an Oriental potentate. 
Ascending the stream of the Euphrates from the 
Roman outpost at Zeugma, he occupied the passages 
of that river at Samosata and Elegia; and here, on 
the frontier of the Greater Armenia, he awaited the 
arrival of Parthamasiris, whom he had summoned to 
attend him. 2 The pretender to the throne of Armenia 

1 The indiscipline of the Syrian legions and the vigorous rnea-, 
sures of Trajan are painted in strong colours by Fronto, Prmcip. 
Hist in Opp. Ined. ii. 340.: “ Corruptissnni vero omnium Syriatiei 
inihtes. seditiosi, contumacts, apud signa mfrequentes . . , Tantam 
militam discipline labem coercuit, indnstria sua ad militandum 
exemplo proposita,” etc. 

3 Some of our geographers suppose the existence of two places of 
the name of Elegia, one corresponding to a modem Uidjeh, the 
other to Iz-Oghlu. I find the latter only in Kiepert's elaborate map 
of Asia Minor, placed on the right or Roman bank of the Euphrates, 
just above the spot where the river tails into the defiles of the 
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affected independence, and instead of appearing in 
person, took the liberty of sending envoys to confer 
with the rival chieftain. Trajan refused to admit the 
vassals of a vassal into his presence, and Parthamasiris, 
now thoroughly alarmed, was compelled to repair him¬ 
self to the Roman quarters. The Parthian, 
or*'" however, though no match for a Roman 
rtjK* 1 enemy in the field, was a bold and rnagna- 
cuimsint to nimous adversary. He advanced gallantly, 
tei UU e. a srna j] retinue, to the emperor’s tri¬ 

bunal in the centre of the camp. Taking the diadem 
from his own brows he laid it at Trajan’s feet; then, 
drawing himself up, he stood in dignified silence, ex¬ 
pecting that this mute submission would be accepted 
in place of humiliating declarations, and that the 
emblem of sovereignty would be returned to him. 
But at the sight of this expressive act of homage from 
the son of the once terrible Pacorus, the whole army 
raised a shout and loudly saluted Trajan as Impe- 
rator, and victor of a bloodless field. The Parthian 
was startled by this sudden tumult, and apprehended 
danger to his person. Turning about to retire, he 
found himself surrounded and retreat intercepted. 
He once more confronted the emperor, and demanded 
a private interview, that any degrading concessions 
required of him might at least be made out of the 
sight both of his friends and his enemies. He was 
then led, courteously as it would seem in the first 
instance, into the praatorium; but the terms he of- 

Tanrus, as Samosata stands just below them. Perhaps this spot is 
more strictly in Cappadocia than in the Lesser Armenia, which are 
commonly represented as separated by the stream of the Tokhmah- 
Sir; but on this matter we have no precise informat on. In Dion, 
lxxi. 2 , a Roman force is said to be cut to pieces, a. d. 162, by the 
Parthians at Elegia in Armenia j and this Elegia can only be the 
frontier station on the Euphrates, as Armenia Major, which was an¬ 
nexed to the empire in 116, was relinquished a few years later, and 
no Roman force would be quartered within it. I am inclined, 
therefore, to believe in only one Elegia. 
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fered were not sufficient. Trajan used no forbear¬ 
ance to the rival now in his power. He would be 
satisfied with no less than the cession of his country, 
and even this capitulation must be accompanied with 
galling indignities. The emperor again ascended his 
tribunal, and Partharnasiris, frustrated in a second 
attempt to escape, was now led as a captive before 
him, and required to pronounce his submission in 
public, that no false account of the circumstances 
might be suffered to transpire. The Parthian, in this 
extremity, maintained his self-possession. He proudly 
affirmed that he was neither captured nor conquered; 
but had come of his own accord, as Tiridates had 
come to Nero, to confer on equal terms with a gene¬ 
rous rival. Trajan curtly replied, with the effrontery 
of a Paullus or a Pompeius, that Armenia was a 
Roman dependency, and that he would give its crown 
to none, but would place it under a governor from 
Rome. Partharnasiris and his countrymen were then 
directed to leave the camp, but a Roman squadron 
was given him as an escort, to prevent his communi¬ 
cating with the native chiefs on his route homewards. 
His Armenian attendants were, however, detained; 
for they were now pronounced to be Roman subjects, 
and to owe no allegiance to the foreign intruder. 1 

Even from Dion’s account, which has been thus 
repeated, meagre as it is, we are led to ap- TreK herou. 
prehend that Trajan's conduct was marked pS’^ r „. of 
with a contemptuous disregard of the treat- sW * - 
ment due to a fair and open enemy. From the casual 
expression, indeed, of an obscure writer, it has been 
long inferred that Partharnasiris actually perished *; 

1 Dion, lxviii. 18-20. 

1 Eutrop. viii. 3.: “ Parthamasire occiso,” to which we may now 
add the supplemental testimony of Cornelius Fronto ( Princip . HisL 
p.849.): * 4 Trajano csedes Partharnasiris regis supplicis haud satis 
excusata; tametsi ultro ille vira cseptans, tumultu orto, merito inter- 
fectus est, meliore tamen Komanorum fama impune supplex abisset, 
quam jure supplicium luisset.” 
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and the fragments of a contemporary history lately 
discovered, leave no doubt of the fact, that the dis¬ 
missal of Parthamasiris was only a feint, and that 
the emperor took care to have him again arrested, 
and when he resisted and flew to arms, caused him to 
be brutally slain. While in many respects the pub¬ 
lic morality of the Romans was purified by their long 
civilization, it must be acknowledged that in the 
treatment of their foes they had made little advance 
either in clemency or good faith. But this sharp 
and sudden blow was successful. Parthamasiris may 
have had no firm footing in the country over which 
he had usurped dominion. The Armenians, finding 
that they had no choice but between submission to 
Rome or to Parthia, may have preferred the rule of 
a proconsul to that of a satrap. At all events, they 
yielded without a blow. The Greater and 
Armemtia the Lesser Armenia were now, for the first 
tteBmnon time, annexed to the empire, and reduced 
to the form of a province. The Roman 
standards were planted on the shores of the Cas¬ 
pian. Araxes chafed in vain against the piers of a 
Roman bridge. While these arrangements were in 
progress the conqueror turned northward, and reached 
the hill-station of Satala on the Lycus, which com¬ 
manded the road into the wild districts on the eastern 
shores of the Euxine. Here he received the homage 
of the Heniochi, and gave a king to the Albani. Here 
he graciously accepted the alliance of the Iberi, the 
Sauromatae, and the tribes of the Cimmerian Bos¬ 
phorus. He might hope, perhaps, to close the sources 
of the perennial stream of nomade savagery which 
ever broke against the frontiers of his Dacian pro¬ 
vinces. But the Romans were pleased to hear once 
more the names of clients and tributaries over whom 
their great Pompeius had triumphed in the good old 
days of conquest; and they exclaimed with exulta- 
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tion, that under the bravest of her emperors, Rome 
again squared at the world. 1 

The subsequent exploits of Trajan were compressed 
within a very short space of time, and we y 
are led to suppose that before the close of qu[»tu>n> in 
this eventful year, he launched his victo- M "° poumta - 
rious legions against the centre of the Parthian power. 
The direction of his march may be traced perhaps by 
the titles of the princes whose submission he succes¬ 
sively received. At the head of these was Abgarus, 
king of Edessa, at the first stage on the road which 
crossed Mesopotamia from Zeugma to Nineveh. The 
next in order was Sporaces, phylareh, as he is called, 
of Anthemusia, a town of Macedonian origin on the 
river Chaboras. His route then was the same which 
had proved fatal to Crassus; but Trajan was an abler 
captain than the luckless triumvir, and he was more 
fortunate, also, in having a less able enemy to contend 
with. The Parthian kings, though still bold in lan¬ 
guage and haughty in their pretensions, were at this 
time broken in power; the spirit of their nation was 
well nigh exhausted, and their realm was ready to 
fall a prey to any resolute assailant. Trajan, indeed, 
won his way by intrigue as much as by the power of 
his arms. His interview with the young son of 
Abgarus, in which he affected to pull the prince play¬ 
fully by the ears, exemplifies the trivialities to which 
a victorious emperor would descend, when it was 
more convenient to deceive than to threaten his vic¬ 
tim. The dominions of these petty chiefs were not 
less surely absorbed in the new provinces which the 

1 Thus I venture to translate the pugilistic metaphor of Rufus, 
Breviar. c. 21.: “ movit lacertos. ” Eutrop, L c. : “Armeniam . . . 
recepit. Albanis regem dedit. Iberoruni regem et Sauromatorum 
et Bosporanornm, Osdrocnorum et Colchorum in fidem recepit. 
Carduenos et Marcomedos occupavit.” Comp. Plin. Epist. x. 13-15. 
The occupation of Satala is mentioned by Dion.lxviii.l 9.,but the order 
of events is, as I have said, much confused in this writer’s remaifis. 

VOL. Till. M 
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invader added to his empire. From thence, taking 
advantage of the feuds subsisting between 
the Parthian Chosroes and his vassals, 
”'w pJoXee Mannus and Manisarus, the invader pushed 
of Auyna. ^ to gj n g araj took Nisibis, bridged the 

Tigris, and in spite of the desultory resistance of the 
mountain tribes (for the Parthian king seems to have 
led no army to oppose him), planted himself firmly 
in the region of Adiabene. 1 The resistance of the 
Parthians was paralysed by intestine divisions; the 
Roman* marched triumphantly from station to sta¬ 
tion ; and before the end of the year Trajan had 
created the new province of Assyria, stretching be¬ 
yond the Tigris to the mountain ridge of Choatres 
and Zagrus, and including the modern Kurdistan. 
The title of Parthicus was well bestowed on the 
achiever of so splendid a conquest, who had thus won 
for the City of the West the sites of Alexander’s 
greatest victories, Arbela and Gaugamela. 8 

Trajan passed the ensuing winter at Nisibis or 
Trajan<fc- Edessa. His ardent soul, still glowing be¬ 
droll intake,” neath the weight of years, was inflamed 
with the prospect of easy and unlimited 
."ST conquests in remotest Asia. From the Eu- 
u. son. phrates to ttie Indus, all the tribes of the 
far East were fluttering with the anticipation of his 
descent upon them. 3 Vast preparations were made, 


1 Dion, lxviii. 26.: M rb tap’ inr-qx^v- I can hardly reconcile this 
mark of time with the circumstances detailed, whether we suppose 
the passage of the Tigris to take place in 115 or 116. I have sup¬ 
posed in the text that this was the termination of the campaign of 
115, mid that Trajan descended the Tigris or the Euphrates in the 
spring ot the following year. 

1 The title of Parthicus does not appear on Trajan’s medals in 
this year (l 15V» hut some time must be allowed for the news of his 
last exploits to reach Rome. On the conquest of Otesiphon, in the 
ensuing year, the army is said to confirm the title, as though it had 
been already given. Dion, lxviii. 28.: ttjv inlK\i)(riv tov IlapdiKov 

4 Victor, de C&sar. 13.: “Ad ortum Solis cunctae gentes quffi 
inter Indum et Euphratem suut bello coucussee.” 
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and a mighty armament was wafted in the spring of 
116 down the Euphrates, and the flotilla itself trans¬ 
ported by simple machinery across the neck of land 
which separates the Euphrates from the Tigris, in 
order to arrive at Ctesiphon. 1 This great city, the 
residence of the Parthian sultans, at once opened its 
gates; the army saluted their chief as Imperator, 
and confirmed tiie title of Parthicus. The indepen¬ 
dence of the great monarchy, ODce Rome’s only rival, 
seemed for a moment extinguished. The king fled 
into the interior of Media, but the Roman forces 
under Trajan’s lieutenants pursued him as far as 
Susa, and there captured his daughter and his golden 
throne. Leaving to Lusius Quietus, to Trajrm 
Julius Alexander, and to Erucius t'larus iHjpJSjlJT 
the complete reduction of these re gions, 0ulr 
and more particularly of Seleucia on the Tigris, a city 
whose Grecian liberties even the Parthian monarch^ 
had respected, Trajan descended in person the stream 
of the now united rivers, and launched his bark on 
the Persian Gulf. His restless imagination was not 
yet satisfied. He could not repress the puerile am¬ 
bition of emulating the first European conqueror of 
the East, and leading his legions to the- ocean on 
which the triremes of Alexander had floated. Seeing 
a vessel laden for India, and about to sail, be ex¬ 
claimed, Were I yet young, I would not stop till I 
too had reached the limits of the Macedonian con¬ 
quest , 2 But the hand of fate was already upon him, 

1 Dion, Ixviii. 28.: vncpeveyKwv ri 7r\ota 4 Ako<V, i. e. on rollers 
covered with greased skins. Comp. Hor. Od. i. 4. 2. The canals 
which formerly led from the Euphrates to the Tigris had silted up 
under the negligent government of the Parthians, and the Euphrates 
constantly overflowing its banks had converted these once fertile 
tracts into a morass. It is true, as Dion remarks, that the bed of 
this river is higher in its mid course than that of the Tigris ; but 
by skilful engineering, a portion of the higher stream had formerly 
been conveyed safely into the lower. Comp. Arrian. Anah. Alex. vij. 7. 

* Dion, Ixvin. 28 ; Eutrop viii. 2.; Julian, Cces. p. 22.* IvcSeitf- 
Pvev avTiAS t 6 re rerwebp kcu rb TlapOucbp rponaiotr j)naro ri* 7r/pas, 
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and had he really breathed so wild an aspiration, the 
circumstances of the realm he had left behind him 
D.iecion.ia must have speedily dispelled his delusions, 
hu re»r. After a few skirmishes with the tribes on 
the coast, the news of defections in his rear caused 
him hastily to retrace his steps. Seleucia, after her 
first submission, encouraged perhaps by his absence, 
had broken out in rebellion, and overpowered a Ro¬ 
man army. The city was stormed by Claras and 
Alexander, and according to the historians burnt to 
the ground; but this, there is reason to believe, is a 
gross exaggeration. Trajan, however, was undeceived. 

He confessed that the complete annexation 
restore it no- of these distant regions to the empire was 
r^my of impossible, and he proceeded to set up a 
puppet of his own, a Parthian of royal 
blood, named Parthamaspates, to perpetuate, under 
Roman control, the national existence. Repairing to 
Ctesiphon, he assembled the people in the presence of 
his army, and calling the new candidate before him, 
placed the diadem on his bead, with a magniloquent 
harangue on the splendour of his own achievements. 1 

The year 116 closed with this pretended settle¬ 
ment of Parthian affairs; but troubles were gathering 
about the conqueror's path, and his own energies were 
beginning, perhaps, to fail. The last exploit of Tra¬ 
jan was not a movement in advance, or the opening 
of another vista of triumphs, but an attempt, not 
wholly successful, to quell the defection of revolted 
subjects. The little fastness of Atra, the modern El 

ws ouk iirirptyav avTy rots TlapdiKots irpdtry/xacrip 4ir^e\0up f Fran eke, 
Gtsck Trajans , p. 289. This writer places Trajan’s visit to the 
Persian Gulf in 117. If this could be admitted, the descent of the 
Euphrates might be assigned to the spring of 116; hut it seems to 
me not to allow time enough for the return to Ctesiphon and trans¬ 
actions there previous to the journey homeward. See below. In 
either case there is no pretence for the assumption of some moderns, 
that Trajan launched upon the Arabian ocean. 

1 Dion, Ixviji. 27-30. The progress and successes of Trajan may 
he traced on his existing medals. See Eckhel and Francke, &c. 
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Hadr, on the road from Ctesiphon to Singara, though 
contemptible -in itself, was rendered formidable 
by the nature of the country in which it stood, a 
desert almost destitute of water, affording neither 
food for men nor fodder for horses. The natives 
consecrated this city to the Sun, and the fierce rays 
of that potent luminary striking on a dry and sandy 
soil, furnished a better defence than armies or forti¬ 
fications. Trajan could approach the place only 
with a small body of soldiers, and though he suc¬ 
ceeded in breaching the walls, he was unable to pene¬ 
trate them, and in succouring his baffled cohorts he 
was himself struck by an arrow. A thunderstorm 
with rain and hail added to the confusion of the 
Romans; but it served at least to cover their retreat. 
Their food and drink were poisoned with swarms of 
noxious insects, aud the chief was at length com¬ 
pelled to retire before the last and least formidable 
of his opponents. 1 

Even under the command of Trajan, that gallant 
captain, an army with its legate had been Ge„ e r.i revolt 
cut in pieces, and. the victorious emperor's iLmghout 
return was neither unmolested nor blood- \ “ 7 , 

less , 2 Such is the testimony of Fronto, no 
favourable witness perhaps, to the disasters which 
clouded the termination of the Parthian campaigns. 
Trajan was now anxious to make his way to Rome. 
He still flattered himself that he had effected per¬ 
manent conquests, and that the realms of Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria beyond the Tigris would 

1 Dion, Ixviii 31. The position of Atra or Atrae is fixed by the 
statement of Stcph. Byzant. (ex. Arrian, xvii. Parthic.'). 'Arpcu 
ir^Ais fiera^v Etupparou kclI Tiyprjros. Francke, p. 293. 

2 Fronto, Princrp. Hist. p. 338 ; “ Sed etiam fortissimi imperafco- 
ris dnctu legatus cum exercitu caesus, et principis ad triumphum de- 
cedentis huudquaquam secura nec incruenta regression* It will be 
understood that Fronto, writing under Trajan’s successor, is not in¬ 
disposed to point out the circumstances which detract from the great 
conqueror’s tin rivalled merits. 
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continue, under the control of his lieutenants, a 
lasting trophy of the Roman Terminus. 1 2 3 But his 
own weakness was no doubt sensibly increasing. He 
had not provided for the succession, and with his 
habitual deference to the senate, he might shrink 
from the odium of making an appointment except in 
their presence, or with their concurrence. Mean¬ 
while, within the borders of the empire, sympathetic 
movements of revolt responded pulse by pulse to the 
death spasms of Armenia and of Parthia. The Jewish 
insurrection, so long impending, had burst forth in 
several quarters. The fall of Antioch was perhaps a 
signal for a tinal appeal to the Deliverer of Israel. 1 
Once more the children of Moses and David believed 
that heaven had declared for them by outward tokens, 
and that their long-destined triumph was at hand. 
The Jewish population of Palestine and Syria had 
not yet recovered from its exhaustion, but the num¬ 
ber of this people was very considerable in Cyprus, 
lying over against Antioch, where Augustus hail 
granted to the first Herod the privilege of working 
the copper mines, whence the island derived its 

1 Rufus, Breviar. 14.: “ Ad extremum sub Trajano principe regi 
majoris Armemte diadema sublutum est, et per Trajanum Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Assyria et Arabia provincue facta} hunt.” Eutrop. 
viii- 3.: M Seleuciam et Ctesiphontem, Baby lonem et Mcssenios, vim 
ac tenuit: usque ad Indiee fines et mare rubrum accessit: atque ibi 
tres provincias fecit, Armeniam. Assyriam, Mesopofamiam.” Tac. 
Ann. i. 61.: “llom. Imp. quod nunc ad mare rubrum patescit,” i. e . 
the Persian Gulf. 

2 Orosius sums up the great features of this wide-spread insurrec¬ 
tion in a tew vehement sentences: M Incredibili deinde motu sub uuo 
tempore Judflei, quasi rabie efferati, per diversas terrarum partes 
exarserunt. Nam et per totam Libyam adversus mc.olag atroeissima 
bella gesserunt- quae adeo tunc interfectis cultoribus desolata est, ut 
msi postea Hadrianus imperator collectas aliunde colonias illuc de- 
uuxisset, vacua penitus terra, abraso habitatore, mansissct. JBgyp- 
tum vero totam at Cyrenen et Thebaida cruentis seditionibus turba- 
vrant. In Alexandria autem coromisso prtelio victi et attriti sunt. 
In Mesopotamia quoque rebeHantibus jussu Imperatoris bellum 

3 Hat urn est. Itaque inulta millia eorum va.s£a caide delete sunt. Sa- 
Jaminem sane, urbcm Cypri, interfeciis omnibus incolis deleverunt.” 
Oros. Vii, 12. 
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name. This rich and pleasant territory had afforded 
a refuge to the Jews of the continent through three 
generations of disturbance and alarm, and the He¬ 
brew race was now probably not inferior there in 
number to the native Syrians or Greeks. On the first 
outburst of a Jewish revolt, the whole island fell into 
the hands of the insurgents, and became an arsenal 
and a rallying point for the insurrection, which soon 
spread over Egypt, Cyrene and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. The leader of the revolt in Cyprus oXeLluZ 
bore the name of Artemion, but we know <yl " u ’ 
no particulars of the war in this quarter, except that 
240,000 of the native population are said to have 
fallen victims to the exterminating fury of the insur¬ 
gents. When the rebellion was at last extinguished 
in blood, the Jews were forbidden thenceforth to set 
foot on the island, and even if driven thither by stress 
of weather the penalty of death was mercilessly en¬ 
forced against them. 1 

Throughout Mesopotamia the movements of dis¬ 
affection to the Roman conquest were con- j^hrevou.n 
nected with this Jewish outbreak. Lusius cyreincn. 
Quietus, the best of Trajan’s generals, charged with 
the task of completing the reduction of the new pro¬ 
vince, was especially enjoined to clear it of this element 
of perpetual resistance. 2 On the coast of Libya the 
contest assumed a still more formidable character. 
The Jewish population of the Cyrenaiea outnumbered 
the natives, and the fanaticism which had been aroused 
by the pretended mission of Jonathan was fanned 
into a fiercer flame by a chief, who seems to have 
borne the double name of Andreas Lucullus. 3 * 5 Here 

1 Dion, lxviii. 32, The historian’s father was governor of Cyprus, 
■which was attached to the province of Cilicia, and the statement in 
the text seems to have been derived from special sources. 

2 Dion, lxviii. 33 ; Euseb. flvtt. Eccl. iv. 2.: & avTOKparwp 

trroTmvaas ual 7ovs ev MF(To7roTauia ’lovbulovs im&ricrtaBut rots avroOi, 

Aoum'lw K vi)7ip irporreTafet' tKKaOupai ttjv inapx'ias ainovs. 

5 Dion calls linn “ Andreas,” and Eusebius “ Lucuas," which may 
be rendered by “ Lucullus.” 
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the insurgents were for a time triumphant, and dis¬ 
graced their success by the cruelties they committed 
on the surprised and overpowered Cyrenians; for 
the hostility of the Jews in these parts was directed 
less against the central government and the Roman 
residents, than the native race with whom they always 
dwelt in habits of mutual animosity; of these 220,000 
are said to have perished, many of them in torments 
inflicted with cannibal ferocity. After every allow¬ 
ance for the exaggeration usual in such cases, there 
seems no reason to question the general truth of these 
charges against the insurgents, and in as far as their 
barbarity was wreaked on the natives rather than 
on the Romans, the excuse of despair, and even of 
revenge, has no place. From Cyrene the flame 
quickly spread to Egypt. The prefect Lupus was 
worsted in several encounters, and shut up within 
the walls of Alexandria, where, however, he indem¬ 
nified himself for his losses by the massacre of the 
•nd in Egypt J ew ish residents. His position was still 
precarious, when Martins Turbo came from 
Trajan to the rescue, and the frantic resistance of the 
rebels was at last overcome after a protracted resis¬ 
tance, and in a series of engagements. The historian 
Appian, in speaking of the expiatory chapel which 
was dedicated to Pompeius at the foot of Mount 
Casius, remarks incidentally. This little shrine was 
destroyed in our own time by the Jews, in the in¬ 
ternecine war which Trajan waged against them. 1 
Such was the fury on the one side, such the vengeance 
on the other. 

The report of these internal troubles cast a deep 
Tr,j*n ..turn, gloom over Trajan’s spirit. He was con- 
to int.Mh. BC j 01Ig that he had no longer the strength to 
contend in person against them, and it was no doubt 

1 Salvador refers to this passage ( Bell Civ. ii, 90.) with the object 
of signalizing the mercilessuess of the Romans; but this is the device 
of an advocate, and does not befit the impartiality of history* 
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with hitter sorrow that he took leave of bis armies at 
Antioch, and handed over to his lieutenants the com¬ 
rades of so many well-fought fields. As the 

j ° r • Hie sickness 

Rummer advanced, he turned his tace again on his return 
westward; but his robust constitution had ° me ’ 
been shattered by fatigue; possibly the chagrin of his 
last repulse had aggravated the pestilential vapours of 
Atra. According to some accounts, he fancied him¬ 
self suffering from poison; but the virus, if such 
there were, was infused into his system by the air and 
the climate, not by the hand of man. His disorder 
appears to have assumed the form of dropsy. He 
became rapidly worse, and could proceed no further 
than Selinus iu Cilicia, where he expired on one of 
the first days of August. His reign, ex- » nd fl ea thut 
tended beyond tbe term of any of his pre- 8elin "'- 
decessors since Tiberius, numbered nineteen years 
and a half, and he had reached the age of sixty-five 
years, spent in almost uninterrupted activity. Trajan 
was the first of the Caesars who had met his death at 
a distance from Rome and Italy, the first whose life 
had been cut short in the actual service of his country. 
Such a fate deserved to be signalized by an extra¬ 
ordinary distinction. The charred remains of the 
greatest of the emperors were conveyed to Rome, and 
suffered to repose in a golden urn, at the foot of his 
own column, within the precincts of the city. 1 

But the thread of imperial life could hardly 
snap without a jar which would be felt Perilsofthe 
throughout the whole extent of the empire. 

Trajan, like Alexander, had been cut off 8UCWMion - 
euddenly in the far East, and, like Alexander, be had 

1 Eutropins, viii. 5.: ** Solus omnium intra nrbem sepultns est.” 
The same distinction had been accorded to Juliu9 Csesar: “Ossa 
ejus collocata in urna aurea in foro quod aedificavit sub columns 
eita sunt.” Dion, Ixix. 2.: rck Sf rov Tpaiavov ocrra tv ry Ktovi ainov 
KartreOrj' The column seems indeed to stand precisely on the line 
of the Servian wall. 
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left no avowed successor. Several of his generals 
abroad might advance nearly equal claims to the 
sword of Trajan ; some of the senators at home might 
deem themselves not unworthy of the purple of Nerva. 
On every side there was an army or a faction ready 
to devote itself to the service of its favourite or its 
champion. The provinces lately annexed were at 
the same time in a state of ominous agitation; along 
one-half of the frontiers, BritoDs, Germans, and Sar- 
matians were mustering their forces for invasion; a 
virulent insurrection was still glowing throughout a 
large portion of the empire. Nevertheless the com¬ 
pact body of the Roman commonwealth was still held 
firmly together by its inherent self-attraction. There 
was no tendency to split in pieces, as in the ill- 
cemented masses of the Macedonian conquest; and 
the presence of mind of a clever woman was well em¬ 
ployed in effecting the peaceful transfer of power, 
and relieving the state from the stress of disruption. 

Of the accession of Publius /Elius Hadrianus to 
Trajan fortu- the empire ; of the means by which it was 
nloment of h,a effected ; of the character and reputation he 
de«h. brought with him to the throne; of the first 
measures of his reign, by which he renounced the 
latest conquests of his predecessor, while he put forth 
all his power to retain the realms bequeathed him 
from an earlier period, I shall speak at large here¬ 
after. It will be well to return, in concluding our 
present review of Eastern affairs, to the great Jewish 
insurrection, and the important consequences which 
followed from it. Trajan was surely fortunate in the 
moment of his death. Vexed as he doubtless was, 
by the frustration of his grand designs for incorpo¬ 
rating the Parthian monarchy with the Roman, and 
fulfilling the idea of universal empire which had 
flitted through the mind of Pompeius or Julius, but 
had been deliberately rejected by Augustus and Ves¬ 
pasian, his proud spirit would have been broken 
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indeed, had he lived to witness the difficulties in 
which Rome was plunged at his death, the spread of 
the Jewish revolt in Asia and Palestine, the aggressions 
of the Moors, the Scythians, and the Britons at the 
most distant points of his dominions . 1 The momentary 
success of the insurgents of Cyprus and Cyrene had 
prompted a general assurance that the conquering 
race was no longer invincible, and the last great 
triumphs of its legions were followed by a rebound of 
fortune still more momentous. The first liadrianTeiin- 
act of the new reign was the formal relin- new province! 
quishment of the new provinces beyond the Eupimne.. 
Euphrates . 2 The Parthian tottered back with feeble 
step to his accustomed frontiers. Arabia was left 
unmolested; India was no longer menaced. Armenia 
found herself once more suspended! between two rival 
empires, of which the one was too weak to seize, the 
other too weak to retain her. All the forces of Rome 
in the East were now set free to complete the sup¬ 
pression of the Jewish disturbances. The flames of 
insurrection which had broken out in so many remote 
quarters were concentrated, and .burnt, more fiercely 
than ever, in the ancient centre of the Jewish national¬ 
ity. Martius Turbo, appointed to command 

• . A 1 ,, , , Iniurrectlon 

in Palestine, was equally amazed at the p f [g fl e t ^ W8,n 

fanaticism and the numbers of people whose 

faith had been mocked, whose hopes frustrated, whose 

1 Spartian, Hadrian. 5.: “Deficientihus his nation ibus quas Tra- 
janus subegerat, Mauri lacessebant, Sarnmtae belluin infcrebant, 
Britan ni tenen sub Roman a ditione non poterant, -®gyptus sedi- 
tionibus nrgebatur, Lycia denique ac Pala33tina rebelles animos 
effercbant.” 

* Spartian, l. c : “ Quare omnia trans Enphratem ac Tigrim reli- 
qnit, cxemplo ut dicebat Catonis, qui Macedonas libcros pronuntiavit 
quin tcuen non poteram.” See Livy, xlv. 1R., who however gives a 
different account of the matter. Of Hadrian's relinquishment of 
Dacia I shall speak later. There seems no reason whatever for 
attributing to jealousy of Trajan measures which were imperatively 
demanded by the circumstances of the times. Comp. Eutrop. viii. S.j 
Fruuto, Princip. Hist. p. ^44. 
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young men had been decimated, whose old men, 
women and children, had been enslaved and exiled. 
Under the teaching of the doctors of Tiberias faith had 
been cherished, and hope had revived. Despised and 
unmolested for fifty years, a new generation had risen 
, from the soil of their ancestors, recruited by the mul¬ 
titudes who flocked homewards year by year, with an 
unextinguishable love of country, and reinforced by 
the fugitives from many scenes of persecution, all 
animated with a growing conviction that the last 
struggle of their race was at hand, to be contested on 
the site of their old historic triumphs. 

It is not perhaps wholly fanciful to imagine that 

the Jewish leaders, after the fall of their city 
muioniiu, and temple and the great dispersion of their 
'h“7t»?htng people, deliberately invented new means 
dMton it for maintaining their cherished nationality. 

Tiberias. “ u 

Their conquerors, as they might observe, 
were scattered, like themselves, over the face of the 
globe, and abode wherever they conquered; but the 
laws, the manners, and the traditions of Rome were 
preserved almost intact amidst alien races by the con¬ 
sciousness that there existed a visible centre of their 
nation, the source, as it were, to which they might 
repair to draw the waters of political life. But the 
dispersion of the Jews seemed the more irremediable, 
as the destruction of their central home was com¬ 
plete. To preserve the existence of their nation one 
other way presented itself. In their sacred books 
they retained a common bond of law and doctrine, 
such as no other people could boast. In those vene¬ 
rated records they possessed, whether on the Tiber or 
the Euphrates, an elixir of unrivalled virtue. With 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, the popular orators 
and captiins betook themselves to the study of the 
law, its history and antiquities, its actual text and its 
inner meaning. The schools of Tiberias resounded 
with debate on the rival principles of interpretation. 
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the ancient and the modem, the stricter and the laxer, 
known respectively by the names of their teachers, 
Sehammai and Hillei. The doctors decided in fa¬ 
vour of the more accommodating system, by which 
the stern exclusiveness of the original letter was ex¬ 
tenuated, and the law of the rude tribes of Palestine 
moulded to the varied taste and temper of a cosmo¬ 
politan society, while the text itself was embalmed in 
the Masora, an elaborate system of punctuation and 
notation, to every particle of which, to ensure its 
uncorrupted preservation, a mystical significance was 
attached. By this curious contrivance the letter of 
the Law, the charter of Judaism, was sanctified for 
ever, while its spirit was remodelled to the exigencies 
of the present or the future, till it would have been 
no longer recognised by its authors, or even by very 
recent disciples. To this new learning of traditions 
and glosses the ardent youth of the nation devoted 
itself with a fanaticism not less vehement than that 
which had fought and bled half a century before. 
The name of the Rabbi Akiba is preserved Ty p ical 
as a type of the hierophant of restored 
Judaism. The stories respecting him are AWb *- 
best expounded as myths and figures. He reached, 
it was said, the age of a hundred and twenty years, 
the period assigned in the sacred records to his pro¬ 
totype the lawgiver Moses. Like David, in his youth 
he kept sheep on the mountains; like Jacob, he 
served a master, a rich citizen of Jerusalem; for 
Jerusalem in his youth was still standing. His mas¬ 
ter’s daughter cast eyes of affection upon him, and 
offered him a secret marriage; but this damsel was 
no other than Jerusalem itself, so often imaged to the 
mind of the Jewish people by the figure of a maiden, 
a wife, or a widow. This mystic bride required him to 
repair to the schools, acquire knowledge and wisdom, 
surround himself with disciples; and such, as we 
have seen, was the actual policy of the new defenders 
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of Judaism. The damsel was rebuked by her indig¬ 
nant father; but when after the lapse of twelve years 
Akiba returned to claim his bride with twelve thou¬ 
sand scholars at his heels, he overheard her reply¬ 
ing, that long as he had been absent she only wished 
him to prolong his stay twice over, so as to double 
his knowledge ; whereupon he returned patiently to 
his studies, and frequented the schools twelve years 
longer. Twice twelve years thus past, he returned 
once more with twice twelve thousand disciples, and 
then his wife received him joyfully, and covered as 
she was with rags, an outcast and a beggar, he pre¬ 
sented her to his astonished followers as the being to 
whom he owed his wisdom, his fame, and his fortune. 
Such were the legends with which the new learning 
was consecrated to the defence of Jewish nationality. 1 

The concentration of the Roman forces on the soil 
Btrcociieiiu °f Palestine seems to have repressed for a 
s»r 8 Sp" f mttd R eason all overt attempts at insurrection. 
J«r«* r “ f lh * The Jewish leaders restrained their follow- 
.. j.. i'ji. ers from action, as long as it was possible 
to feed their spirit with hopes only. It 
was not till about the fourteenth year of Hadrian’s 
reign that the final revolt broke out, but it will be 
convenient to embrace it in out present review of 
the long struggle of‘the nation throughout the re¬ 
gions in which it was dispersed. When the Jews 
of Palestine launched forth upon the war, the doctor 
Akiba gave place to the warrior Barcochebas. This 
gallant warrior, the last ot the national heroes, re¬ 
ceived or assumed his title, the Son of the Star, 
given successively to several leaders of the Jewish 
people, in token of the fanatic expectations of divine 
deliverance by which his countrymen did not yet 
cease to he animated. 2 Many were the legends 

1 Salvador, Domination Romaine en Judge, ii. 547. foil. 

3 The allusion was to the J') ojdn'cy ot Balaam, Numbers xxiv. 17. 
Comp. Euseb. Hist. Reel. iv. 6. 
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which declared this champion's claims to the leader¬ 
ship of the national cause. His size and strength 
were vaunted as more than human; it was the arm 
of God, not of man, said Hadrian, when he saw at 
last the corpse encircled by a serpent, that could 
alone strike down the giant. Flame and smoke 
were seen to issue from his lips in speaking, a por¬ 
tent which was rationalized centuries later into a 
mere conjuror’s artifice. 1 The concourse of the Jew¬ 
ish nation at his summons was symbolized, with a 
curious reference to the prevalent idea of Israel as 
a school and the Law as a master, by the story that at 
Bethar, the appointed rendezvous and last stronghold 
of the national defence, were four hundred academies, 
each ruled by four hundred teachers, each teacher 
boasting a class of four hundre 1 pupils. Akiba, 
now at the extreme point of his protracted existence, 
like Samuel of old, nominated the new David to the 
chiefship of the people. He girded Barcochebas with 
the sword of Jehovah, placed the staff of command 
in his hand, and held himself the stirrup by which he 
vaulted into the saddle. 2 

The last revolt of the Jewish people was precipi¬ 
tated apparently by the increased severity of Defeat of the 
the measures which the rebellion under dcuch of Bar- 
Trajan had drawn down. They complained “ C D ““" 
that Hadrian had enrolled himself as a pro- *• “• 8 “- 
selyte of the Law, and were doubly incensed against 
him as a persecutor and a renegade. This assertion 
indeed may have rjo foundation; on the other hand, 
it is not unlikely that this prince, a curious explorer 
of religious opinions, had sought initiation into some 
of the mysteries of the Jewish faith and ritual. But 

1 The statement rests on the authority of St. Jerome, who derides 
the imposture with fanatical bitterness. In Ritf. iii. (tom. iv. par. 
2. p. 466. ed. 1706 ): “ Ut ille Barcochebas auetorseditioms Judaic® 
Htipulam in ore bueccnsum anhelitu ventilabat, ut flammas ovomere 
putaretur.” 

2 Salvador, ii. 569.; with citations from the Talmud. 
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however this may be, he gave them mortal offence 
by perceiving the clear distinction between Judaism 
and Christianity; and by forbidding the Jews to so¬ 
journ in the town which he was again raising on 
the ruins of Jerusalem, while he allowed free access 
to their rivals. He is said to have even prohibited, 
the rite of circumcision, by which they jealously main¬ 
tained their separation trom the nations of the West. 
At last, when they rose in arms, he sent his best 
generals against them. Tinnius Rufus was long 
baffled, and often defeated; but Julius Severus, fol¬ 
lowing the tactics of Vespasian, constantly refused 
the battle they offered him, and reduced their strong¬ 
holds in succession by superior discipline and re¬ 
sources. 1 2 Barcochebas struggled with the obstinacy 
of despair. Every excess of cruelty was committed 
on both sides, and it is well perhaps that the details 
of this mortal spasm are almost wholly lost to us. 
The later Christian writers, while they allude with 
unseemly exultation to the overthrow of one inveterate 
enemy by another, who proved himself in the end 
not less inveterate, affirmed that the barbarities of 
the Jewish leader were mainly directed against them¬ 
selves. On such interested assertions we shall place 
little reliance. In the counter-narrative of the Jews 
even the name of Christian is contemptuously dis¬ 
regarded. It relates, however, how at the storming of 
Bethar, when Barcochebas perished in the field, ten 
of the most learned of the Rabbis were taken and 
put cruelly to death, while Akiba, reserved to expire 
last, and torn in pieces with hot pincers, continued to 
attest the great principle of the Jewish doctrine, still 
exclaiming in his death-throes, Jehovah erhad; God 
is one. 1 

The Jews who fell in these their latest combats 
are counted by hundreds of thousands, and we may 

1 Dion, lxix. 13. A.D. 132-135, a o. 885-888; Hadrian. 6-19. 

2 Salvador, ii. 577. 
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conclude that the suppression of the revolt was fol¬ 
lowed by sanguinary proscriptions, by whole- Polln(flltlon 
sale captivity, and general banishment. 1 t £,', co '“ v 
lhe dispersion of the unhappy race, par- £™j 0 a n n £ f d t “*' 
ticularly in the West, was now complete “ f 

and final. The sacred soil of Jerusalem 
was occupied by a Roman colony, which *' 88,1 
received the name of ^Elia Capitolina, with reference 
to the emperor who founded it, and to the supreme 
God of the Pagan mythology, installed on the de¬ 
secrated summits of Zion and Moriah. The fane of 
Jupiter was erected on the site of the holy Temple, 
and a shrine of Venus flaunted, we are assured, on 
the very spot hallowed to Christians by our Lord’s 
crucifixion. 2 But Hadrian had no purpose of insulting 
the disciples of Jesus, and this desecration, if the 
tradition he true, was probably accidental. A Jewish 
legend affirms that the figure of a swine was sculptured, 
in bitter mockery, over a gate of the new city. The 
Jews have retorted with equal scorn that the effigy ot 
the unclean animal, which represented to their minds 
every low and bestial appetite, was a fitting emblem 
of the colony and its founder, of the lewd worship 
of its gods, and the vile propensities of its emperor. 3 

The fancy of later Christian writers, that Hadrian 
regarded their co-religionists with special Fmal 
consideration, seems founded on a miscon- 
ception. We hear, indeed, of the gracious- f ' om thejcw ‘- 
ness with which he allowed them, among other sec- 

1 Dion specifies the exact number of the Jewish people slain in 
battle at 580,000, while, as he says, the multitudes that perishet} by 
famine and pestilence exceeded all calculation. These statements 
are probably as extravagant as those of Josephus. Dion adds, how¬ 
ever, a singular circumstance, if true, with reference to the Josses of 
the Romans, namely, that in his despatches to the senate, the em¬ 
peror was constrained to omit the usual formula: “ If you and yours 
are well, it is well ; I and my army are well.” Dion, lxix. 14. 

* This last fact, for which we are referred to Epiphan., de Mens. 
14., is allowed to be doubtful by Gregorovius, Hair . p. 56. 

* Salvador, ii. 583. 
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tarians, to defend their usages and expound their 
doctrines in his presence; and doubtless his curiosity, 
if no worthier feeling, was moved by the fact, which 
he fully appreciated, of the interest they excited in 
certain quarters of the empire. But there is no evi¬ 
dence that his favour extended further than to the 
recognition of their independence of the Jews, from 
whom they now formally separated themselves, and 
the discouragement of the local persecutions to which 
they were occasionally subjected. 1 So far the bigoted 
hostility of their enemies was overruled at last in 
their favour. In another way they learnt to profit 
by the example of their rivals. From the recent 
policy of the Jews they might understand the ad¬ 
vantage to a scattered community, without a local 
centre or a political status, of erecting in a volume of 
sacred records their acknowledged standard of faith 
and practice. The Scriptures of the New Testament, 
like the Mischna of the Jewish Rabbis, took the place 
of the Holy of Holies as the tabernacle of their God, 
and the pledge of their union with Him. The canon 
of their sacred hooks, however casual its apparent 
formation, was indeed a providential development. 
The habitual references of bishops and doctors to the 

1 Orosius, vii. 13., expresses the favourable opinion commonly 
entertained of this emperor by the Christians, on the ground that he 
relieved them from persecution, and avenged them oil the cruel 
Barcochebae: “ Pr«ecepitque ne eui Judseo intrandi Hierosolymam 
esset Iicentia, Christiania tantum civitate permissa.” On the other 
hand Sulp. Severus speaks very bitterly of Hadrian; “ Qua tempes- 
tate Hadrian us, existimans se Christ ianam fidem loci injuria peremp- 
turum, et in templo ac loco Dominic® passionis demonum simulacra 
constituit. Et quia Christiani ex Judceis potissimum putabantur 
(nbmqae turn Hierosolyruae non nisi ex cireumcisione habebat eccle- 
sia 9acerdotcm), mil it urn cohortem custodias in perpetuum agitare 
jussit, quae Judaos ornnes Hierosolymse aditu arceret. Quod quidem 
Christian® fidei proficiebat, quia turn penc omnes Christum Deum 

sub observation leyis eredebant.Ita turn primum Marcus 

ex gentibus apud Hierosolymam episcopus fuit.*’ Hist. Sacr . ii. 45. 
This last fact is taken from Eusebius, who gives a catalogue of the 
twelve bishops, all of the circumcision, who had previously presided 
over the church at Jerusalem. Hist. Eccl. 1. c. 
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words of their Founder, and the writings of his first 
disciples, guided them to the proper sources of their 
faith, and taught them justly to discriminate the 
genuine from the spurious. Meagre as are the 
remains of Christian literature of the second century, 
they tend to confirm our assurance that the Scriptures 
of the New Dispensation were known and recognised 
as divine at that early period, and that the Church of 
Christ, the future mistress of the world, was already 
become a great social fact, an empire within the 
empire. 


If 2 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

Birth and parentage of Hadrian.—His education and accomplish¬ 
ments. — His rise under Trajan’s guardianship. — His alleged 
adoption and succession.—He abandons Trajan’s conquests in the 
East.—His campaign in Mcesia, a. d. 118.—Suppression of a con¬ 
spiracy against him.—He courts the senate and the people.— 
Hadrian’s first progress.—He visits Gaul, Germany, Spain, Mau¬ 
retania, centers witli the king of Tarthin, visits Athens, Sicily and 
Carthage, a d. 119-123. — His second progress: he resides at 
Athens, Alexandria, and Antioch ; character of .learning and 
society at these cities respectively; he revisits Athens, and returns 
finally to Rome, a. n. 123-134.—Ills buildings at Rome.—Adop¬ 
tion of Ceionins Veras, a d. 135, who dies prematurely.—Adop¬ 
tion of Aurelius Antoninus, a. d. 138, who adopts Annius Verus 

and L. Verus. — Infirmities and death of Hadrian, a d. 138_ 

His character and peisonal appearance, (a. i>. 117-138, A. o. 
870-891.) 

The family of the man who had now attained the 
Birth and sovereignty of the Roman people, was 
BITeiiilSwor derived from the obscure municipality of 
Hadrian. Hadria in Picenum, an offshoot from the 
Etruscan city of Cisalpine Gaul which gave its name 
to the Adriatic sea. 1 Three centuries earlier, a direct 

1 We arrive, with the reign of Hadrian, at the series of imperial 
biographies which goes under the name of the Historia Augusta. 
The writers, six in number, are known as Spartianus, Cupitolinus, 
Gallicanus, Lampridins, Trebelhus and Vopiscus. It comprises, 
with one short interval, an account of the emperors from the death 
of Trajan to the accession of Diocletian, under whom, or not long 
after, the several pieces seem to have been written. Of the writers 
themselves little or nothing is known, nor arc the limits of their re¬ 
spective authorship in all cases satisfactorily determined. Hence 
Gibbon preferred to cite them indiscriminately under the common 
title of the Augustan History. Of their value a good estimate is 
given by Professor Ramsay in Smith’s Dictionary Class. Biograph . 
They follow' the type of the biographies of Suetonius, and wc may 
perhaps rely upon them generally for their account of the salient 
events of history, and their views of character; but we must guard 
against the trifling and incredible anecdotes with which they abound, 
and acknowledge their inferiority in credit even to the biographies 
of the Caesars. 
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ancestor had visited Spain in the armies of the 
Scipios, and had settled in the Roman colony of 
Italica, where his descendants continued to retain, in 
the surname of Hadrianus, a memorial of the place 
whence they originally sprang. The JElian Gens, 
with which the emperor claimed connexion, was an 
ancient stem, which had thrown off many illustrious 
branches, distinguished in the records of the ple¬ 
beian nobility of Rome. But the pride of historic 
descent was already becoming faint among the 
Romans. The new men, raised by imperial favour 
from the lowest class of citizens, and even from the 
ranks of foreign freedmen, or thrown up by the 
mutations of fortune from their decent obscurity in 
the provinces, had so far outnumbered the remnant 
of really ancient families, as even to cast a slur on 
the genuine claims of birth and ancestral dignity. 
The complacent feelings with which a few scions of 
the old aristocracy might still regard their historic 
origin, must have been sorely lacerated by the scorn 
with which they were chastised by Juvenal. In 
branding their pretensions as weak and even criminal, 
he spoke, as they well knew, the real sentiments of 
the day. 1 Accordingly Hadrian’s flatterers made 

1 Juvenal, Sal. viii.: 

“ Rarus enim ferme sensus communis in ilia Fortuna .... 
miserum est aliorum incumbere famse . . . ergo cave bis, Et metrics, 
ne tu sis Crcticus aut Camerinus.” 

The Batirist expresses the common sense and utilitarian logic of 
his day, when the people were awakening from many ancient illu¬ 
sions, the belief in which, nevertheless, had constituted the strength 
of the nation. Such a diatribe as his eighth satire is a startling sign 
of the age of transition to which it belonged. We cannot imagine 
its being written oven a century earlier. Tiberius, and possibly 
Augustus, would have rejoiced at such a blow administered to the 
haughty aristocracy, which they flattered and cajoled; but the times 
were not then ripe for it. It would have been equally out of date a 
century later. An appeal to the “ sensus communis,” or common 
feelings of mankind, marks the decline of the “ animus civilis,” or 
“sensus vere Romanus,” as we might call it. The whole satire in¬ 
dicates contempt for privileges of birth, and even of race. The 
Arpinate is as good aB the Roman, the plebeian as the patrician, the 
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apparently no effort to prove, by forced or fancied 
genealogies, that their patron deserved by bis birth a 
primacy of honour among his countrymen. They 
were content that he should be judged by his per¬ 
sonal merits, and these, as it proved, were unquestion¬ 
ably such as could be little enhanced by the fairest 
gifts of fortune. It is enough, then, to say that P. 
jElius Hadrianus was the son of Hadrian us Afer, a first 
cousin of Trajan. His mother was a Domitia Paulina 
of Gades. His grandfather Marillinus was the first of 
the family who attained the dignity of a senator, and 
his sister Paulina was united to a man of great 
distinction at Rome, many years older than herself, 
named Servianus. Hadrian was born at Rome, 
Jan. 24, A.d. 76 (a.ij. 829), in the seventh consulship 
of Vespasian. 1 

Hadrian’s childhood was spent probably at Rome, 
Hbwjwntim amidst the high society of the capital, and 
luMi'mllu'. when he was left an orphan at the age of 
ten years, he was taken under the guardianship of 
Trajan, then occupying the post of praetorian prefect, 
and of a knight of good family, named Attianns. 2 
For five years he was placed under the fashionable 
teachers of letters and philosophy in Greece, and the 

Blave as the freeman. Comp. Juven. viii. 56., with the argument 
at the conclusion of Dion Chrys. Or at. xv. 

1 Spartian, Hadrian, i. It will be convenient to the reader to have 
a synoptical view of the connexion of the two emperors. 

Trajanus (avuB Imp. TraJ.) 

Hadrianus j 

Marillinus (avus Imp. Hadr.) = Ulpia 


Domitia =s Hadrlanui Afer , , 

Paulina 1 (pater Imp. Hadr.) Marciana Tbajan vb 

_1_ I (Imp.) 

| | Matidia Plotina 

Paulina H a dri anus =J ulia Sabina 

= Servianus (Imp.) 

2 Spartian, Hadr. L c.; Dion, lxix. I. The MSS. fluctuate be¬ 
tween the names Attianus and Tatianas. 


TrajanuB (pater Imp. 
I TraJ.) 
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success which attended him in these and other kindred 
studies, the boast of the city of Minerva, gained him 
the familiar nickname of Grseculus. 1 He became 
imbued, we are assured, with the true spirit of the 
Athenians, a,nd not only acquired their language, 
but rivalled them in all their special accomplish¬ 
ments, in singing, in playing, in medicine, in 
mathematics, in painting and in sculpture, in which 
he nearly equalled a Polycletus and a Euphranor.' 1 
His memory, it is added, was prodigious, his appli¬ 
cation incredible. He was various and versatile in 
his tastes; his interests were manifold and many- 
sided. He ivas smart in attack, and ready in reply 
with argument, abuse, or banter. But the activity 
of his body equalled that of his mind, and besides the 
ordinary training in arms and feat* of agility which 
was proper to his age and position, he devoted him¬ 
self with ardour to the toils and excitement of the 
chase. The high places of Roman society had seen 
no such universal talents since those of the incom¬ 
parable Julius, and Hadrian might rival, moreover, 
the son of Venus himself in the majestic beauty of 
lus person, and the gracefulness of his manners. We 
know, unfortunately, too little of his real character 
to judge of the points in which his inferiority actually 
consisted, and why it is that the first of the Caesars 
so naturally takes his place in the highest rank of 

} Spartian, l. c. This writer, from whose confused statements we 
gather our information about Hadrian’s early career, does not ex- 
pressly s.»y that he was educated at Athens: *• Qiumodecmio anno 
ad patriarn rediit;” by which I understand “Rome,” where he* was 
bom, where he soon after this period filled the office of “decemvir 
Jitibus dijudioandis.” Casaubnn thinks it refers to Italica, tho home 
of bis family, and gravely asks, “ An quia Horn® natus quidem 
IladrianuB sed Italicte conceptus?” If Hadrian so returned to 
Rome iu his fifteenth year, he must have been educated elsewhere, 
and therefore, as we may conclude, in Greece. 

5 Victor, Kpit. 28.: “ Proxime Polycletos et Euphranoras.” In 
the text 1 have extracted only a specimen of the long list of excel¬ 
lences enumerated by the writer. 
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genius, while the cleverest of his successors is hardly 
set above the second; but this, at least, we may ob¬ 
serve, that the mere acquisition of manifold knowledge 
was far easier in the time of Hadrian than at the 
earlier epoch, and that in a generation of intellectual 
dwarfs, a moderate stature might command extrava¬ 
gant admiration. Yet it may fairly be concluded that 
the first man of one age would probably have made 
himself first in any other, and the rivalry of a Cicero, 
a Varro, and a Sulpicius might have elevated Hadrian 
to the acknowledged pre- eminence of Julius himself. 

But scholastic training and academic acquire- 
neri.es,unde, ments, unaccompanied by active life, might 
Son.*g n e,*£‘iiie have placed a pedant, a second Claudius, on 
comu .hip. th e throne. For such a completion of the 
imperial character the times afforded Hadrian the 
widest scope. P'rom his early studies he was sum¬ 
moned to a civil office in Rome, under the eye of 
influential patrons, and with the fairest prospect of 
advancement. His industry did justice to his abilities, 
and both to his opportunities. Meanwhile his guardian 
Trajan was placed in high command on the frontiers, 
and Hadrian, attached perhaps to his staff or cohort, 
served in Upper Germany, and attained the rank of 
tribune in the army of Pannonia.' At this period, 
that is, towards the end of Domitian’s reign, while 
the rise even of his patron was beyond the reach of 
conjecture, he was confirmed by a soothsayer in the 
presage of a lofty destiny, which had been already 
discovered for him at his birth. 2 The path of fortune 

1 Hadrian was a tribune of the Second Legio Adjutrix, which, as 
Dion informs us, was stationed in Lower Pannonia, and transferred 
hi the latter -years of Domitian to Lower Moesia. Dion, Ixv. 24.; 
Soartian, Hair. 2. This legion had been levied by Vespasian, toge¬ 
ther with the Fourth Flavia and the Sixteenth Flavia Firma. Dion, 

' i ^ ac - 68. See Marquardt (Becker’s Alter thiimer , iii. 2. 

p. 355.). These levies were employed to repress the inroads of the 
Sarmatians and the menaces of the Part hi an s. 

* According to the story repeated by Spartianus, he consulted the 
11 Sorted Virgilianffi,” and opened the mystic volume on the lines— 
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speedily opened to him. When Trajan was adopted 
by Nerva at Rome, the army on the Danube deputed 
Hadrian to convey their congratulations to the new 
Imperator at his quarters on the Rhine. The young 
man was eager to execute so agreeable a mission; hut 
nis brother-in-law Servianus, who, it seems, had 
already spitefully divulged his excesses and debts to 
his guardian, tried hard to detain him, and would 
have frustrated it bv getting his chariot to be broken 
on the way. But Hadrian was not to be thus baffled. 
Leaving his disabled vehicle on the road, and con¬ 
tinuing his journey on foot without a moment’s delay, 
till he could obtain the means of more expeditious 
travelling, he succeeded in outstripping the courier 
sent by Servianus to anticipate him. 1 Trajan received 
him cordially, employed and trust'-.d him. But he 
was still more distinguished by the favour of Plotina, 
which secured him Sabina, the daughter of Matidia, 
in marriage ; though Trajan himself, it was said, was 
indisposed to the match, which might seem to savour 
too much of a political adoption. From this time, 
however, Hadrian’s advancement became, as might 
be expected, more rapid. Trajan, now sole A n , ]01 . 
emperor, and in his fourth consulship, ap- A ‘”• 854 ' 
pointed him qusestor, in which capacity he recited 
the prince’s messages to the senate, and is said to 
have betrayed but an imperfect command of the 
Roman accent, which he had lost by almost constant 
absence from the city since bis childhood. In the 
same year he attended the emperor in the first Dacian 

“ Quis procul ille autem ramis insignis olivse 
Sacra ferens ? nosco crines incanaque menta 
Regis Romani/’ 

The olive typified the Athenian accomplishments of Hadrian; the 
beard, not usually worn at this time by the Romans, was an appen¬ 
dage brought also from Greece. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxii. 12.) 
repeats a strange legend that Hadrian caused the mouth of the Del¬ 
phic cavern to be closed with large stones, that none after him might 
derive from the oracle the expectation of empire. 

1 fcjpartiun, Hadr. 1. c. 
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expedition, and he was wont to excuse his indulgence 
in wine during his sojourn in the camp by pretending 
that he was required to follow his general’s example. 
After attaining the dignity, now merely nominal, of 
Tribune of the Plebs, he was entrusted in the second 
Dacian war with the command of the First Minervian 
legion, and his services were acknowledged by the 
present of a diamond ring, which Trajan had himself 
received from Nerva. This he complacently regarded 
as a pledge, or at least an augury, of the imperial 
succession. The aedileship he was allowed to waive 
on account of his military employments; but he 
succeeded in due course to the preetorship, again re¬ 
paired to the provinces, and as governor of Lower 
Pannonia checked an inroad of the Sarmatians. The 
strictness of his discipline, and the firmness of his 
civil administration here, recommended him for the 
last and highest dignity a subject could attain, and 
during Trajan’s residence in Rome he was appointed 
eonsul-su fleet. To the emperor and his consort he 
continued constantly to attach himself; he took part 
in Trajan’s expedition into the East, and through the 
interest of Plotina received the prefecture of Syria. 
A D . 1I7> He was finally appointed consul a second 

a. r. sro. time, but again suffect, in the year 117. 

This appointment did not require his presence in 
Rome, and be was resident at Antioch as the seat 
of his government at the moment of his patron’s 
decease. 1 

Such were the steps in the career of honours 
Hadrian accomplished by this fortunate aspirant; 
popularly and it is interesting to remark how nearly 

designated . , ”., , , „ T J 

heirt<> the they correspond with the march of a Lu- 

cullus or a Cicero in the free state. So 
faithfully did the outward form of the Roman 
government in the ninth century, after a hundred 
and sixty years of monarchy, retain the impress of 

* Spartian, tiadr. 1. c. 
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the days of the republic. 1 In one, however, who 
occupied the place of Hadrian about the emperor, 
this succession of honours was peculiarly significant. 
Sura, Trajan’s chief adviser, could distinctly assure 
him that he was destined for adoption, and all Rome 
began to designate him as heir to the empire, the 
nobles vying with one another in paying court to 
him. On Sura’s death he found himself possessed of 
a still larger share of his prince’s confidence, which 
was frivolously ascribed by some observers who chose 
to overlook the natural reasons for it, to the good 
service he rendered him in composing his speeches. 
Still more maliciously did they insinuate that he 
stood too high in the favour of Plotina; and finally, 
as if still unsatisfied, they did not scruple to pretend 
that be won the freedinen of the palace to bis interests 
by the basest compliances. 2 So feeble was the cha¬ 
racter of the Romans at this period; such the petty 
conceptions they now commonly entertained of the 
springs of human conduct. 

Trajan had died childless, and whatever hopes or 
expectations might have been formed Bnrom]i . j 
in any quarter, he had adopted no heir, 

* 7 1 7 succession. 

nor indicated by any overt act a sue- 
cessor to the purple. Sufficient as he had felt 
himself, even in his declining years, for the whole 
weight of the empire, he had placed no colleague at 
his side to train him for independent sovereignty. 
About the future succession there were as many 
rumours as there were interests. The senate and the 
civilians of the capital leant to the expectation that 
their prince intended to nominate Neratius Priscus, a 
learned jurist and an experienced administrator. The 

1 The only discrepancy lay in the innovation of the suffect con¬ 
sulship, but outwardly there was little difference in Homan eyes 
between the honoraiy office of one or two months and the annual 
magistracy. The spirit of the two institutions was indeed widely at 
variance. 

* fcpartian, Hadr, 3, 4.; Dion, lxix. 1. 
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soldiers whispered the name of Lusius Quietus, the 
most distinguished of their captains, who would have 
been as acceptable to the camps as Priscus to the 
city. But Lusius, though he had commanded Roman 
armies, though he had been raised for a month to the 
consulship, and now governed a province, was neither 
a citizen nor even a provincial by origin, but only a 
Moorish chieftian, who had volunteered into the 
Roman service at the head of a band of mercenaries. 1 
Such an adoption would have been an outrage on the 
senate, with which Trajan had acted in harmony 
throughout his reign, and to which, according to 
another report, he proposed to leave the free choice 
of its future ruler. Some, indeed, sm-mised that as 
he sought to follow the great Alexander in his mili¬ 
tary career, so he might designedly leave the empire 
as the prize of the worthiest: but such speculators 
forgot that while the senate alone claimed the legal 
right of appointment, the army exercised actual 
power, and that it was perilous to leave such a prize 
to be contended for by such antagonists. It seems 
more likely that Trajan’s genuine respect for his 
council made him hesitate; and his anxiety, when 
sensible of the inroads of disease, to return to Rome, 
may indicate a wish to make his final arrangements in 
concert with it. But the moment of nomination had 
been too long delayed. In the last hours .of mortal 
infirmity the master of the Roman world might be 
no longer master of himself. He might become the 
sport of a favourite or a woman, of his kinsman or his 
consort. It is true that in the person of Hadrian 
almost every claim was united. He was in the 
vigour of his age, of line personal appearance, ad¬ 
mirably accomplished, nor untried as an officer; he 
had tilled the highest civil posts, and occupied at the 
moment the most important of all charges, the pre- 

1 Little weight can be attached to the intimation of Themistitu 
( Orat . x:vi.) that Trajan designed this man for his successor. 
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fecture of Syria. He was doubly connected with 
Trajan, as his cousin in blood, and his niece’s hus¬ 
band. Yet all these claims might have pleaded in 
vain for him now, as hitherto, but for the favour of 
the empress, who felt the liveliest concern in a 
question which so nearly touched her own position 
and interests. From the moment that Trajan quitted 
Antioch, through the mournful stages of the journey 
to Selinus, she had not ceased to intercede for 
Hadrian’s adoption. Such influence, thus exerted 
under whatever motive, might easily prevail. There 
seems no reason to question the assertion 
that at Plotina’s instigation Trajan, almost 
in his last moments, and when he could no hl * 

longer hold a pen (if it be true that his 
name was actually subscribed by her hand to the 
instrument), addressed to the senate a declaration 
that he had adopted Hadrian, subject only to its 
gracious confirmation. The day of the emperor’s 
decease is not accurately known; it was imagined 
that the event was concealed for a brief interval to 
favour Plotina’s contrivance. On the 9th of August, 
we are told, Hadrian received at Antioch the intelli¬ 
gence of his adoption. Two days later his parent’s 
death was notified to him, and the legions, to which 
he immediately addressed himself, accepted him 
without hesitation. But it was impossible to esta¬ 
blish beyond cavil the genuineness of this sudden 
adoption, and Dion could cite the authority of his 
own father, who was at a later period governor of 
Cilicia, for his assertion that it was wholly fictitious. 
According to a rumour recorded in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, Trajan had already ceased to breathe, when 
Plotina removed the body, placed a confidential 
servant on the couch, drew the curtains close, and 
summoned witnesses into the chamber, who heard a 
feeble moan, as of their dying master, declaring that 
he adopted as his son, and nominated as his sue- 
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cesaor, his trusty and well-beloved kinsman, Publius 
^Elius Hadrianus. 1 

The troops at Antioch received their hero’s last 
Hftdrfan'f *uc- commands with respectful acquiescence; but 
&rmtd S”tiit the insecurity which Hadrian himself felt 
kmw ana the geemg to mar hed by the donative, of twice 

the usual amount, with which he hastened to gratify 
them. 2 But if Lusius Quietus and Martius Turbo 
had higher claims on their regard, as military leaders, 
these men were absent at the moment from head¬ 
quarters, and the timely liberality of Plotina’s fa- 
vburite carried the day against them. Hadrian was 
equally politic, and not less successful in his over¬ 
tures to the senate. To that body he professed the 
most entire deference, excusing himself for having 
yielded to the precipitate greetings of the soldiers, 
whom it was impossible, he said, to leave for one day 
without a legitimate imperator. In suing for a con¬ 
firmation of the late prince’s will, and of the wishes 
of the legions, he vowed that he would assume no 
honours, nor suffer them to be decreed him, till he 
had applied for them in person in acknowledgment 
of actual services. Hitherto it had been customary 
for the senate to confer immediately on the new 
emperor all the functions and titles of supreme power. 
But at intervals only, and one by one, would Hadrian 
consent to accept them, and the title of Pater Patrice , 

1 Dion,Ixix. 1.; Spartian, IJat.T. 4.; Victor, Coes. 13. 

3 Spartian, Hadr. 5.: “Ob auspicia imperii." The donative to 
the soldiers was originally a gift from the captured booty on the 
occasion of a triumph. Octavius, after the battle of Mutina, pre¬ 
sented each of his soldiers with 10,000 H.S. or abont 80f. He gave 
other sums, sometimes larger, sometimes smaller, on different occa¬ 
sions. Caius was the first who gave a donative on his accession; 
this was only 1,000 H.S. or 8/. per man. Claudius and Nero fol¬ 
lowed this example, increasing the sum to 15,000 H.S.; bat this 
seems to have been confined to the praetorians. From this time the 
custom was regularly adopted, but the sum given is not generally 
specified. At a later period Pertinax gave 12.000 H.S. and Julianus 
80,000. Marquardt (Becker s Alterthiimer), iii. 2. p. 439, note. 
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the highest distinction of all, he refrained from 
adopting till a much later period. The chiefs of 
the civil administration were won over by this show of 
deference, and became ardent supporters of a throne 
which was at first manifestly unstable. The zeal of 
the praetorian prefects whom Hadrian appointed, his 
former guardian Attianus, and a man of tried and 
noble character named Similis, sufficed to protect his 
interests during his absence from the city, and he 
was enabled to give proof of his clemency at the 
commencement of his career by remitting the punish¬ 
ment of some pretenders to the empire.' Meanwhile 
Matidia bore the remains of Trajan in a golden urn 
to Rome, where they were received with peculiar dis¬ 
tinction, The senate admitted their friend Apr) i h eori,of 
and patron to the honours of apotheosis Tr “ , * n - 
without hesitation, and his successor erected a temple 
to his divinity in the Ulpian forum, and instituted 
the Parthian games in his honour. 3 

Hadrian, however, had no intention of retaining 
his place permanently at the head of his 
armies. His most anxious care at the out- c”au«w“n s 
set of his reign was to dispose his officers 
and legions in the manner most conducive to his own 
security. He placed Catilius Severus, a man of no 
conspicuous eminence, in the prefecture of Syria; 
but at the same time he removed Lusius Quietus 
from his important command in the East, and sent 
him to the obscure and distant government of Maure¬ 
tania. The control of Palestine was entrusted to 
Martius Turbo. The withdrawal of the Roman forces 
from the regions occupied by Trajan beyond the 
ancient frontiers was a measure of actual necessity; 
and the notion that the abandonment of these recent 

1 Spartiun, Hadr. 5.: “Tantum dementi® habuit, ut cum sub 
primis imperii diebus ab Attiano per epistoias esset admonitus . . . 
neuinem Isederet" 

s Spartian, hadr. 6.; Euaeb. Chron. 
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acquisitions was prompted by a mean jealousy of the 
conqueror may be discarded as wholly groundless. 
The conquests of Trajan in-the East were plainly 
unsubstantial. There was no soil beyond the Eu¬ 
phrates in which Roman institutions could take root, 
while the expense of maintaining them would have 
been utterly exhausting. But Hadrian was also 
sensible of the danger to his authority from the am¬ 
bition of military chiefs placed there in unlimited 
command of men and money, and removed by the 
enormous distance from effectual supervision and 
control. On all these grounds there can be no doubt 
of his discretion in recurring, at least in this quarter, 
to the deliberate policy of Augustus, and confining 
the possessions of the empire within their natural or 
traditional limits. 1 The execution of these 
arrangements may have occupied the re- 
Sl'mSh mainder of the year 11?. On their com- 
pletion Hadrian removed from Antioch, and 
repaired to Rome. The senate received him with 
acclamations, and enjoined him to celebrate as his 
own the victory of Trajan over the Partliians; hut 
this distinction he modestly declined, and the image 
of the great conqueror was borne in triumph to the 
temple of Jupiter. So far did he carry his modera¬ 
tion, as to remit to Italy entirely, and in part to the 
provinces also, the gift of coronary gold, usually pre¬ 
sented to an emperor on the occasion of his triumph.* 

1 Spartian, Hadr. 5. The provinces abandoned by Hadrian were 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. He still retained the district 
of Petra, to which Trajan had given the name of Arabia. 

* A. Gellius, v. 6., explains, as an antiquary, the meaning of the 
“aurura coronarium.” At first a crown, i.e. wreaths or chaplets of 
laurel were presented. This simple offering was afterwards ex¬ 
changed for similar crowns in pure gold. Finally the crowns were 
commuted for a sum of money. The gift was originally a thank- 
offering from the conquered and spared. On the line of Virgil, 
“ Dona recognoscit populorum,” Servius remarks that this alludes to 
the “ aurum coronarium.” See more on the subject in Becker’s 
Alterthiimer , iii. 2. 211. 
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Hadrian had come indeed to Rome laden with the 
spoils of war, and the large sums at his disposal en¬ 
abled him to extend his liberality with well-calculated 
profusion. Throughout the provinces administered 
by imperial prefects he Pemitted the arrears of taxes 
to the amount of seven millions of our money, and 
ostentatiously burnt the records of the debt in the 
Ulpian forum. 1 At the same time he relieved the 
local officers from the burden of maintaining the im¬ 
perial posts, and laid the charge of this important 
department on the fiscus. a To these acts of munifi¬ 
cence was added the dotation of no Die but impo¬ 
verished families, and numerous were the well-born 
Romans, both male and female, who were enabled by 
this bounty to maintain the dignity of office, or the 
decent comfort befitting their station. The 
alimentation of poor children, which we afpoorchu- 
have noticed in preceding reigns, was ex¬ 
tended or increased by fresh endowments. At a later 
period the authority of Hadrian was cited for the de¬ 
finition of eighteen years in males and fourteen in 
females, as the age to which this liberality should be 
extended. 3 

1 This statement is founded on a comparison of passages in Dion, 
lxix. 8.; Spartian, Hudr. 7 .; an inscription in Grutor’s Thesaurus, 
and oilier collections, and a coin described by Spanhcim, Eckhel, and 
others. There are certain difficulties connected with it as regards 
the time and the circumstances, which are carefully discussed by 
Gregorovins, Gesch. Hadrians, p. 17. foil. The sum remitted is 
stated in Roman money at “ novies millies centena millia n.” The 
arrears were for a period of sixteen years, and the date of the trans¬ 
action was the second consulship of Hadrian, a. d. 118. 

* It must be understood, however, that at this period there was no 
clear distinction between the Fiscus and the -cErarium. The emperor 
had full command over the treasury of the senatorial provinces, as 
he had over the appointment of their officers. Dion, liii. 16. 22.; 
Hegewisch, Ram. Finanzen, p. 183. 

* Spartian, Hadrian. 7.: “Fueris ac puellis, qnibus etiam Trajanus 
alim ents detulerat, incrementum liberalitatis adjecit.” From a notice 
in the Digest, xxxiv. 1. 14., it would seem that this increment was 
an extension of the age of the recipients: “ ut pueri ad xviii. pucllee 
ad xiv. annum alantur.” It was affirmed by Hadrian’s detractors 

TOIi Till. 0 
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Throughout the reign of Hadrian the series of 
events must be arranged, in a great degree, 
thureign from conjecture. We may suppose that he 
uncenun. was detained for some months at least in 
the East after the death of Trajan, and that his pro¬ 
gress towards Italy, when he at last set out, was re¬ 
tarded by the arrangements which it was requisite to 
make in the provinces through which he journeyed. 
If he reached Rome about the beginning of the year 
118, his first residence in the city could not have 
been prolonged beyond a few months, and the career 
of liberality on which he entered was interrupted by 
the campaign which he found it necessary to under¬ 
take in person in the ensuing spring. The moment 
of his accession, as we have seen, was clouded with 
public anxiety. Besides the disturbances in the East, 
the peace of the empire seems to have been harassed 
on the by obscure outbreaks in Mauretania: the 
frlStmaf B Caledonians in the north of Britain were 
aHuin“ni assailing the outposts of the Roman power 
in that distant island, and in another 
quarter, equally remote from the Atlas and the Che¬ 
viots, from the Nile and the Euphrates, the wild 
Sarmatian horsemen were threatening to swim the 
frontier streams of Dacia and Mcesia. The conquest 
of Trajan beyond the Danube, fortified, garrisoned 
and colonized, offered an important bulwark against 
the rising tides of nomadic barbarism ever beating 
on the outworks of Roman civilization. Thrust forth 
into the heart of Europe, between Sarmatians on the 
east and Sarmatians on the west, the province of 
Dacia required to be strongly supported and firmly 
attached to the body of the empire against which it 


that for all his measures which he feared would be unpopular, he 
pretended to have express directions from Trajan; among these were 
the abandonment of the eastern provinces and the demolition, as it 
would seem, of the theatre which Trajan had himself commenced ia 
the Campus Martins. Spartian, Hadrian. 9. 
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leaned. The genius, indeed, of the Dacians seems to 
have been peculiarly favourable to this alliance; for 
nowhere, as has been said, did the ideas and language 
of the conquerors strike root more rapidly or fix 
themselves more permanently. Roman citizens had 
already poured into the fertile plains of Hungary and 
Transylvania, and not only a multitude of Roman 
lives, but masses of Roman wealth and manifold in¬ 
terests, were protected by the constant presence of a 
large military force. But even Trajan had not dis¬ 
dained the precaution, before adopted by Domitian 
and Vespasian, of purchasing peace from the bar¬ 
barians by gifts and subsidies. It had already be¬ 
come a practice on the frontiers to keep some of the 
neighbouring chiefs in pay, in order to restrain their 
hostility to Rome, and foster their mutual jealousies. 
The aggressions of the Roxolani on the 
Pruth or Dniester were caused, it seems, by 
a reduction of the tribute which they had °*° 
hitherto received. 1 Swarms of horsemen crossed the 
rivers and swept over the plains, and though they 
could not stand the charge of the Roman soldiery, 
nor make dispositions for the permanent occupation 
of Roman territory, they spread terror and confusion 
among the defenceless inhabitants, and plundered 
their homesteads with impunity. The alarm 
reached Rome itself, and Hadrian paused take# the field 

. , /»,. , . , . 1 against them. 

m the midst of his administrative measures 
to put himself at the head of his forces, and prepare 
to take the field. Large masses of troops were di¬ 
rected to the Mcesian frontier, and Rome saw o.nce 
more her prince go forth to distant warfare, the toils 
and perils of which were magnified by distance and 
obscurity. His back was no sooner turned than 
jealousies rankling against him broke out in a for¬ 
midable conspiracy. When Hadrian commenced his 

* Spartian, Hadr. 6.: “ Cum rege Roxolanornro, qui it imminnlit 
stipmdiis querebatur, cognito negotio pacem composuit.” 
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career at Rome with such ostentatious generosity, he 
was anxious to disarm the foes, disguised but not un¬ 
known, who clustered around him. Lusius Quietus, 
Cornelius Palma, Nigrinus and Celsus, the chiefs of 
the army or the senate, all felt equally mortified by 
the deration to which their former comrade had 
attained, which they ascribed neither to his merits, 
nor his connexion with their old master, but to a 
paltry intrigue. Our record of the affair is indeed 
confused and inconsistent. One account stated that 
it was plotted to cut off the emperor in hunting; 
another that Nigrinus purposed to kill him while 
sacrificing. The assassination was to be 
igamKMro 7 effected during his absence from Italy; but 
»up KUC ' it was in Italy that the reported conspirators 
were seized, at four different spots; they were con¬ 
demned and put to death by direction of the senate, 
and Hadrian, who had given the now customary pro¬ 
mise never to exact the blood of a senator, could 
declare that their execution was without his orders, 
and against his wish , 1 But whatever were the actual 
circumstances of this event, we may conjecture that 
Hadrian’s return was accelerated by it. Instead of 
plunging at the head of his troops into a career of 
fresh conquests, as his subjects may have anticipated, 
he refrained even from chastising the insults of the 
enemy, and was satisfied with repeating and perhaps 
increasing the bribes of his predecessors . 2 The 
The Roxoieui Koxolani were induced to retire once more 
fluted to within their own lines, only to break out 
again at the next favourable opportunity. 
But Hadrian secured the tranquillity of Dacia, at 

1 Spartian, Hadr. 7. This conspiracy may be dated A.D. 119, in 
Hadrian’s third consulship. Euseb. Chron. 

’ Spartian, &c. Hadr. 6. The Roxolani lay to the east of Dacia; 
the Sartpauans are mentioned both to the east and to the west. 
The Iazyges (on the Theiss), who wanted to trade with the Roxolani, 
sought a passage through Dacia. Dion, Ixxi. 19. It is said of the 
emperor Aurelius: enrols irpbi robs 'PofoAdinvs lilt rrjs Manias 

hrtniyvvaBiu, 
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least for a season, by placing in command there his 
trustiest officer, Martius Turbo, with extraordinary 
powers. The province continued to be held as an 
integral portion of the empire through many reigns, 
and we are at a loss to account for the common state- 
ment of the historians, that Hadrian con- n „i riao ., 
templated its abandonment, not so much 
from the difficulty of keeping it, as from a <loni,lg 
petty jealousy of Trajan . 1 Dion, indeed, declares 
circumstantially that he destroyed the bridge over 
the Danube, to prevent the barbarians from cross¬ 
ing into Moesia; and Dion had undoubtedly the 
means of ascertaining the truth, if he cared to employ 
them. But our acquaintance with this historian will 
not lead us to balance his word in such a case against 
the great improbability which lies on the face of the 
story . 2 

Hadrian returned to Rome, pleased at least with 
the clear sweep which had been made of all n>driiji 
his rivals, and well satisfied with the zeal ^“ th “ 
the senate had shown in his behalf; yet not 
without apprehension of the grudge that might be felt 
against him for the shedding of so much noble blood. 
The removal of Attianus and Similis from the prae¬ 
torian prefecture may have been meant to mark his 
pretended displeasure at this sacrifice. Both of them 
were trusty and able servants. The simple honesty 
of Similis was deemed worthy of special remembrance 
by the historians. Doubtless the sudden disgrace of 

1 Entrop. viii. 6.: “ Qui Trajani glorise invidens statim provinciaa 
tres reliquit quas Trajanus addiderat (see above) .... idem de 
Dacia facere conatum amici deterrucrunt.” 

* Dion, lxviii. 13.: itptiXe rljv OriiroAfis KaraaKeviiv. But this is not 
confirmed by Eutrupius, from whom we may infer that Hadrian was 
deterred from abandoning the province by the claims of the Roman 
settlers on his protection; viii. 6- An inscription, said to have been 
discovered at Varbely, goes so far as to ascribe the conquest of the 
province to Hadrian. “ Imp. . . . Hadriano . . . cujus virtute 
Dacia imperio addita felix est." Gruter, 249.; Gregorovins, p. 22. 
Eckhcl seems to doubt its genuineness, vi. 494. 
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men so highly recommended helped to stamp on 
Hadrian a character for ingratitude and envy . 1 He 
repeated the assurance he had already given, that 
henceforth the life of a senator should be ever sacred 
in his eyes. The tokens of deference he showed to 
the order, the marked favour he bestowed on its most 
distinguished members, and the various popular de¬ 
crees he issued, may probably be traced to this period, 
and to the anxiety he felt at this moment to concili¬ 
ate the nobles of the city. The emperor, we read, 
deigned to admit the best of the senators freely to 
his private society. He repudiated the games of the 
circus voted in his honour, excepting those on his 
own birthday only , and often declared in the curia 
that he would so govern the commonwealth that it 
should know that it belonged to the people, and not 
to himself. As he made himself consul thrice, so he 
advanced, several personages to a third consulship; 
but the number to whom he granted a second was 
very considerable. His own third consulship he 
held for four months only, and in that time sat often 
in judgment. He always attended the regular 
meetings of the senate, whether within or ivithout 
the city. He cherished highly the dignity of the 
order, making nevj members with difficulty; so much 
so, that when he thus advanced Attianus, who was 
already prefect of the praetorians, and enjoyed the 
triumphal ornaments, he showed that there was no 
higher eminence to which he could exalt him.' He 
suffered not the knights to try the causes of senators, 
unless he were himself present; no, nor even then. 
For it had been the custom for the prince to take 
counsel with both senators and knights in such cases, 
and to deliver judgment after deliberating ivith them 
all in common. Finally, Hadrian expressed his 
detestation of princes who paid the senate less defer - 


Spartiafl, Hadrian. 9.} Dion, lxix. 19. 
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ence than he showed himself. To Servianus, kis 
sister's husband, whom he treated with such rever¬ 
ence as always to meet him when he issued from his 
chamber in the morning, he gave a third consulship 
unasked, taking care that it should not coincide with 
his own, that Servianus might never be required to 
speak second in debate .* This respect for a „ d the 
the security and dignity of the Roman mag- 
nates was confirmed, as far as laws could confirm 
them, by a decree that the estates of criminals should 
no longer accrue to the imperial fiscus, but to the 
public treasury. Hadrian thus wisely put himsejf 
beyond tbe reach of temptation, beyond the suspicion 
of interest. The affluence he inherited from his 
father’s conquests he maintained by his own discreet 
economy; for his expenditure, though ample and 
liberal as became him, seems to have been extrava¬ 
gant in no particular; even his buildings, however 
splendid and costly, were less various and less nume¬ 
rous than those of Trajan. On great occasions the 
shows with which he favoured the populace were 
conceived on a scale of unbounded magnificence. 
It is remarked that he exhibited combats of gladiators 
for six days in succession, and gave a birthday mas - 
sacre of a thousand wild beasts; but such banquets 
of blood and treasure were apparently not repeated, 
and on the whole the attitude he assumed towards 
the people at their amusements was stern and re¬ 
served, rather than criminally indulgent . 2 

Such were the arts, easy to princes, by which 
Hadrian laid the basis of his power in the , 
regard of the soldiers, the nobles, and the pop»iw- 
great body of the people. Succeeding to 
the mdst beloved of rulers, with an obedient army, 

1 Spartian, Hair. 8. 

s Spatian, in Hadrian. 7, 8. The birthday here specified was pro¬ 
bably that which fell in the year 119, after Hadrian's return from 
Moesia. The anniversary was the 4ih of January, when he had just 
accepted his third consulship. 
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a contented nobility, and a well-stored treasury, his 
position was doubtless more than usually favourable. 
Nevertheless the temper and abilities he brought to 
the task were also admirably fitted for it. We may 
remark how little the consolidation of the monarchy 
had yet tended to separate the master from his sub¬ 
jects, and fix barriers of etiquette between them. 
The intercourse of Trajan with his frieDd Pliny, 
though disfigured by the extravagant forms of salu¬ 
tation adopted by the inferior, was substantially that 
of two companions in arts and arms in the time of 
the republic; it was less distant perhaps than that 
which had obtained between the proconsul in his 
province and the favoured subaltern of his cohort. 
He betray. But Hadrian was distinguished, even be- 
jeaumiyen'i y°nd his predecessor, by the geniality of 
en y y. his temperament. Versed in all the know¬ 
ledge of his era, he placed himself on an intimate 
footing with the ablest teachers and practitioners, 
and divided his smiles equally between senators like 
Fronto, and freedmen such as Favorinus the rheto¬ 
rician, and the architect Apollodorus. He conde¬ 
scended, indeed, to enter into competition with the 
professors of eloquence and the fine arts; but here, 
though he did not require, like Nero, that his rivals 
should yield him the palm, he could not always con¬ 
trol the irritability of his genius. It was well for 
those who could allow themselves to be worsted, and 
disguise at the same time the tameness of their sur¬ 
render, as in the case of Favorinus, who, according to 
the well-known story, yielded a strong position to his 
imperial antagonist, and replied to the inquiry of a 
surprised bystander, why he defended himself so 
feebly ? that it is ill arguing with the master of 
thirty legions .' 1 Other opponents, however, were less 

1 Spartian, Hair. 15. This phlegmatic philosopher used to pique 
himself on three paradoxes of fortune: To\<Ittis &v'S.\\Tivi((iv, ttirovxos 

juKXetar uplwaSai, /BouriXeT J<a<f>«p.tr6tu ffal fey. Philostr. Ft/. Sophist 
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obliging. Hadrian, it is said, continued after bis 
accession to retain a grudge against Apollodorus for 
having derided bis early efforts in painting. He was 
bent on proving himself a greater architect than the 
master of the art. When about to construct his 
magnificent temple of Rome and Venus, he produced 
a design of his own, and showed it with proud satis¬ 
faction to Apollodorus. The creator of the Trajan 
column remarked with a sneer that the deities, if they 
rose from their seats, must thrust their heads through 
the ceiling. The emperor, we are assured, could not 
forgive this banter, which was at least unbecoming; 
but we need hardly take to the letter the statement 
that he put his critic to death for it. 1 Towards the 
close of his career, indeed, Hadrian became, as we 
shall see, captious and jealous of those around him; 
but such cold-blooded barbarity is little in accordance 
with his usual temper. To his many accomplish¬ 
ments he added, on the whole, an affability rarely 
seen in the Roman princes, such as may remind ns 
of the best days of the republic, when the demeanour 
of the noble towards his client was marked with pe¬ 
culiar courtesy and forbearance, secured by the gene¬ 
ral sobriety of his manners and the refined dignity 
of his breeding. 

Hadrian’s third consulship commenced with the 
year 119, and he retained it for four months, 
in which interval he returned from his Sar- 
matian expedition, amused and flattered the p«»on»iij 
senators m the city, and.prepared for more 
extended movements. From this period the 
only history of this emperor, and of his times, is the re- 


i. 8. For other anecdotes of the same kind about Hadrian see this 
writer also, Vit. Sophist, i. 22. 

1 Dion, lxix. 4.: sat of rt tV hpyny ofre rV \inrr\v sdrtrr^y. 4xV 
iiftisevaei/ oarriv. The reader who has attended to the character of 
this writer’s siatemcnts throughout this history will be always ready 
to allow for his malignant credulity. 
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cord, confused and imperfect both in dates and circum¬ 
stances, of his journeys through every province of his 
empire, broken only by occasional sojourns at his 
provincial capitals, till he finally settled for his last 
few years at Eome. It was his object, partly from 
policy, but more perhaps from the restless curiosity 
of his disposition, to inspect every corner of his do¬ 
minions, to examine in person its state and resources, 
to make himself acquainted with its wants and ca¬ 
pabilities, and with the administrative processes ap¬ 
plied to it. Curious also about the character of men, 
lie studied on the spot the temper, the abilities, the 
views and feelings of the multitude of officials with 
whom he had ordinarily to correspond at a distance, 
upon whom he had to impress his own views of 
government, to whom he bad to declare his pleasure 
by the rescripts which became thenceforth the laws 
of the empire. There is something sublime in the 
magnitude of the task he thus imposed on himself; 
nor arc the zeal and constancy with which he pursued 
it less extraordinary. * If other chiefs of wide-spread 
empires have begun with the same bold and generous 
conception of their duty, it may be doubted whether 
any have so persevered through a period of twenty 
years. 

It may be observed, moreover, that there was some- 
i thing in the carriage required of a Roman 
the'dutit , 8 I rn P era t° r little consistent with such active 
a miutarv and prying curiosity. The dignity of his 
maintaming military character was hedged round by 
formalities and decorums, on which the 
haste and excitement of the traveller and sight-seer 
would rudely infringe. Yet among the merits which 
the historians recognise in Hadrian, was one which 
they could have learnt only from his officers and 
soldiers, his assiduity in performing the duties of a 
commander. Hadrian, it was allowed, maintained in 
its full vigour the discipline of Trajan. He was con- 
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stantly seen, throughout his progresses, at the head 
of his legions, sometimes on horseback, but more 
commonly on foot, marching steadily with them 
twenty miles a day, and always bareheaded; for if 
the Roman soldier was permitted to relieve himself 
on march of the weight of his helmet, he might not 
replace it with the effeminate covering of a cap or 
bonnet. He inspected day by day the camps and 
lines of his garrisons, examined their arms and 
machines of war, their tents, huts, and hospitals, as 
well as their clothes and rations, tasting himself their 
black bread, their lard and cheese, their sour wine or 
vinegar. These attentions ingratiated him with the 
soldiers, and made them tolerant of his severe de¬ 
mands on their patience and activity. He constantly 
passed his troops in review, and encouraged them by 
his own example to submit to the ever-recurring drill 
which was necessary to maintain their efficiency. He 
restored or enforced the regulations of the tacticians, 
and, while he sedulously avoided war on the frontiers, 
kept all his legions in a state of preparedness for war. 
With this view he strictly repressed the indulgences 
both of men and officers, in respect to dwellings, 
furniture, and equipments, and cut off the luxurious 
appliances with which they sought to relieve the 
hardships or tedium of their protracted exile. An 
important testimony to the value of his exertions is 
borne by the historian Dion, who, writing at least 
eighty years later, says that the rules established by 
Hadrian remained in force down to his own days. 1 

1 Dion, lxix. 9. Comp. Spartian, in Hadrian. 10. Vegetins, a 
writer of the fourth century, says (i. 27.): “ Prteterea et retus con- 
suctudo permansit, et D. Augusti atque Hadriani constitutionibus 
pracRvetur, ut ter in mease tam equites qaam pedites edueantnr am- 
bulatum.” This tension of discipline seems to be commemorated on 
the coins of Hadrian which bear the legend Disciplin. Aug. Eckhel, 
Doctr. Numm. vi. 503. Victor remarks more generally: “ Offieia 
publica et palatine, nec non militias, in earn formam statuit qua 
paucis per Constantinum immutatis hodie perseverant." Epit. 28. 
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Even before his elevation to power, Hadrian’s 
H« 4 rf«n'i active career had led him into most of the 
aSdlnd 0 * provinces. The regions of the North-west 
were among those with which he was least 
acquainted, and in these his presence was more espe¬ 
cially required to maintain the authority of the con¬ 
querors. On quitting Rome he directed his course 
through Gaul, and reached the Germanic provinces 
on the Rhine, where he showed himself to the bar¬ 
barians from the ramparts of Moguntiacumor Colonia. 
He set a king over the Germans , says Spartianus, 
with excessive and indeed culpable brevity; but the 
oracle admits neither of expansion nor explanation. 1 
We are wholly ignorant of the attitude assumed by 
the German tribes towards Rome at this moment, and 


of their relations to one another. We can only sup¬ 
pose that the chief whom Hadrian established on his 
throne was pledged, and possibly subsidized, to re¬ 
strain the nations that bordered on the rampart of 
Trajan; and we may believe that, not trusting en¬ 
tirely to this safeguard, the emperor prolonged or 
strengthened that great barrier. His care, indeed, 
extended to the whole line of the German frontier. 


The foundation of a colony at Juvavium, or Salzburg, 
which received the name of Forum Hadriani, attests 


the vigilance which directed his view from the Rhine 
to the Salza, and the taste, I would willingly add, 
which selected for a town to bear his name, the most 
enchanting site in central Europe. 

From Gaul Hadrian passed over into Britain. Of 
the movements in that province which re- 

Progr«M into , 11* i 

Britain quixed his presence we have no account; 

but since Trajan’s death an outbreak of 
some importance had occurred; for in the cursory 
allusion to it which alone remains the losses of Rome 


from the Britons are placed in the same line with 


1 Spartian, Hadr. 12.: “Germania regem constituit.' 
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those she suffered from the Jews. 1 The conquest of 
the southern portion of the island had been effected, 
as we have seen, with rapidity, though not un¬ 
chequered by reverses. Commenced by Plautius and 
Ostorius, confirmed by Suetonius, and consolidated 
by Agricola, it had been accepted from henceforth 
without an audible murmur by the natives, who in¬ 
demnified themselves for their evil fortune, if evil it 
was, by cultivating the arts of their conquerors, and 
declining to renew an unavailing struggle. The rapid 
advance of Roman civilization astonished the Romans 
themselves. They pictured the furthest Orkneys pro¬ 
strate before them, and Shetland inviting a southern 
sophist to instruct her in polished letters. 5 In no 
part of their dominions, however, had the happy re¬ 
sults of peace and security shown themselves in fairer 
colours. The building of cities, the cultivation of 
the land, the construction of roads, the erection of 
neat or voluptuous pleasure-houses, had converted 
the lair of Caesar’s painted savages into an Italian 
garden. Already the warm and mineral Floiirijihiiig 
springs had been discovered, which still 
draw our health-seekers to Bath and Clifton, 
to Cheltenham and Matlock; the tin, copper, and 
silver ores of Devon had been worked with method 
and perseverance; the iron of Gloucestershire and 
Sussex, the lead of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Salop, 
the coal of Wales, Staffordshire and Durham, had all 
been brought into requisition, to supply the most 

1 Pronto, fragra. de Bell. Parth. 322.: “ Quid, avo vestro Hadriano 
impcrium obtinento, quantum znihtum a Judieis, quantuma Britannia 
caesum! ’’ 

8 Juvenal, ii. in Jin. s “ Anna quidem ultra Litora Juvemre pro- 
moviraus et modo eaptas Orcadasj ” xv. 112.: “De conducendo 
loquitur jam rhetore Thule.” Martial, vii. 10.: “ Dicitur et nostros 
cantare Britannia versus.” Tacitus, a graver authority, speaks not 
less pointedly (Apri'c. 21.): “Jam vero principum filios bberalibus 
artibus erudire, et ingtnia Britannorum ttudiis Gallorum anteferre, 
tit qui modo linguam Bomanam abnuebant, eloquentiam concupis- 
cerent." 
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essential wants of a thriving population, and to pour 
their surplus into the imperial treasury. 1 2 Britain 
had her own potteries and glass-houses; she grew 
large quantities of grain adapted to her climate, and 
exported corn and cattle, as well as handsome slaves, 
to the markets of the continent. No Roman province 
was more self-supporting, or more capable, as she 
proved, at least for a moment, at a later period, of 
asserting her independence. All this material pro¬ 
gress had been made with little direct instruction or 
aid from her conquerors; for Britain contained, as 
far as we know, but one, or at most three colonies of 
Roman citizens s ; her invaders were still encamped 
on her soil as soldiers in arms, and had not yet laid 
down their swords to assume the implements of peace. 
Meanwhile the greatest sphere of British energy and 
activity seems to have lain in the northern rather 
than in the southern parts of England. Cornwall 
and Devonshire, and even Kent and Sussex, were left 
in great measure under the dominion of the primeval 


1 Ptolemy, writing in the age of Hadrian, gives a list of fifty towns 
in Southern Britain. Coins of the early emperors from Claudius 
downwards have been found in various localities. Inscriptions on 
pigs of lead, &c. refer to the reigns of Claudius, Vespasian and 
Domitian. The account of our island in the text is taken from my 
general reading on the subject, and I think it will be fully borne out 
by Mr. Wright’s excellent “ Handbook of Britain,’ * to which he gives 
the title of 41 The Kelt, the Roman, and the Saxon.’* The greatest 
stores of original information on the subject of Roman-British 
archaeology may be found in the Collectanea Antiqua of Mr. Roach 
Smith, and in Dr. Bruce*s interesting work on the Roman Wall. 

2 The only colony in the proper sense of which we can speak with 
certainty is that of Claudios at Camhlodunum (Colchester). But Isca 
Silurum (Caerleon), and Deva (Chester), are also enumerated by the 
antiquaries as permanent military stations, and possibly are found 
so entitled on inscriptions. There is said to be the authority of an 
inscribed stone for Glevum (Gloucester) also ; and Lincoln iB some¬ 
times added to the list of colonies from the name only. The pre¬ 
tended Richard of Cirencester adds Londinium (London), Rutupim 
(Richborough), Aquae Solis (Bath), and Camboricum (Cambridge). 
This statement is of no authority. Londinium and Verulamium were 
municipia in the time of Tacitus, and so probably was Eboracum. 
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forest, while Eboracum or York seems to have been 
the chief city of the province, and the resources of 
the country round it to have been most thoroughly 
explored and utilized. A stimulus, no doubt, was 
given in this quarter to productions of all kinds by 
the presence of the local government, and of the 
legions which maintained it. Eboracum was the seat 
of the prefect with his official staff, and the ministers 
of his luxury, while Londinium was still a mere resort 
of traders. 1 The northern limit of the pro- Wmlt0( 
vince was as yet imperfectly defined. Agri- JSSVtK 1 " 
cola’s chain of forts between the Clyde and Nonh ' 
Forth was held by the most advanced battalions; but 
while many Homan settlers had planted themselves 
beyond the Cheviots, and even beyond the Forth, the 
camps he had previously traced between the Tyne 
and Solway formed a stronger bulwark; and this 
lower line of fortifications commanded more respect 
than the upper from the roaming tribes of Caledonia, 
ever on the watch to harry the homesteads of the 
intruders. The line of the Tyne formed practically 
the limit of Homan civilization, and the settlers who 
dwelt within range of the barbarians, constantly sub¬ 
ject to attacks, and ever appealing to the prefect for 
protection, had recently suffered, as I imagine, from 
an assault of more than ordinary ferocity, and had 

1 Among the innumerable remains of Roman villas discovered in 
this island, there is none, I believe, that has revealed by a fragment 
of inscription the name and quality of its owner. Wc do not know 
whether the Roman civilian of fortune was in the habit of making his 
residence in the country districts. Our Roman villas seem to have 
been generally placed in the vicinity of military stations, and may 
have been the pleasure-houses of the officers. The designs of their 
mosaics, as far as they have been discovered, are said to be limited to 
two subjects, that of Neptune and the marine divinities, and that of 
Orpheus: the one being an allusion to our insular position, the other 
to the progress of civilization among us. The subject of Orpheus is 
specially appropriated to eating-rooms. The Roman banquet, with 
its music, its recitations, and the bath which preceded it, was a type 
of the highest advance in Boeial cultivation: 

“ Cscdibus et victu feedo deterruit Orpheus.” Hor. Ars Poet. 392. 
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engaged the presidiary cohorts in a bootless and 
calamitous campaign. The time was come when it 
was necessary to specify more accurately the limits 
within which the protection of Eome could be fairly 
required and substantially afforded. 

In the absence of historical statements we can only 
Fortification conjecture that Hadrian took his survey of 
uitamS? the state of the British province from Ebo- 
T*n°and racum, and that he crossed the Tyne in 
sotway. person at the spot where the dHian bridge 
was constructed, which gave its name to the military 
post by which he secured it. 1 Of his further progress 
northward there is no trace perhaps remaining; but 
it is not improbable that he extended his personal 
exploration to the Frith of Forth, before he finally 
determined to place the bulwark of the empire on 
the lower isthmus. The neck of land which separates 
the Solway from the German Ocean is about sixty 
miles in width, and is singularly well adapted for the 
site of a defensive barrier. The Tyne and Irthing 
flowing in opposite directions, east and west, through 
deep valleys, present in themselves no trifling obstacles 
to a barbarian foe, and the tract of land which se¬ 
parates and screens their sources is lofty and preci¬ 
pitous towards the north. The base of this mountain 
ridge was then lost also for the most part in swamps, 
and wherever the cliff was broken by rugged defiles, 
access to them was obstructed by dense forests. This 
advantageous position had been seized by Agricola, 
and though his energies impelled him farther north¬ 
ward, he did not neglect to secure it as a base of 
operations, by the construction of numerous forts, or 
entrenched camps, which he placed generally on the 
southern slope of his mountain ramparts. These 
posts were connected by a military way, and in them 
the reserves of the presidiary force were permanently 

• Pons .fflii of the “ Notitia Imperii ” is amply identified with 
Mewcastle-oa-Tyne by inscriptions. 
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collected, while a few cohorts were advanced to the 
extreme boundary of the province on the upper 
isthmus of Clyde and Forth. Hadrian determined 
to follow out on this spot the same discreet and mode¬ 
rate policy he had established elsewhere. Without 
formally withdrawing his outposts, or denuding of all 
protection the provincials, who had settled under 
their wing, he drew from the Tyne to the Solway the 
ostensible frontier of his dominions. He connected 
the camps of Agricola with a fosse and palisaded 
rampart of earth, adding subsidiary entrenchments, 
so as to strengthen the work with a fortified station 
at every fourth or fifth mile. 1 The execution of this 
stupendous undertaking may have occupied the troops 
and their native assistants for several years; but the 
chiefs of the empire regarded it as so important for 
the security of the province, that they continued from 
time to time to supply additional defences. Severus, 
two generations later, may be supposed to workiot^ 
have thrown up the second line of earth- 
works which runs parallel to those of Ha- iwonm. 
drian, and is evidently formed to support them; and 
finally the stupendous wall of solid masonry, of which 
some fragmentary sections still remain, running as 
an exterior bulwark a few yards to the northward 
from end to end, may be ascribed, as I venture to 
think, most probably, neither to Hadrian nor Severus, 
but to the age of Theodosius and Stilieho. 2 Mean- 

1 Spartian, Hadr. 11.: “ Murum per octogintn millia passuum 
primus duxit, quibarbaros Romanosquo dividcret.” By “murus ” I 
understand the earthen rampart which still exists, and may be t,raced 
over a great part of this line. Comp, the same author’s account in 
c. 12. of the usual character of Hadrian’s presidiary works: “Per 
ea tempora et alias frequenter in plurimis locis in quibus barbari non 
fluminibus sed limitibus dividnntur, stipitibns magnis in modum 
muralis sepis funditus jactis atque connexis, barbaros separavit.” 

s This is not the place to enter into the reasoning with which l have 
suggested this solution in the Quarterly Review for Jan. 1860. The 
texts of Dion and the Augustan History, which are cited to prove 
the stone wall to be the work of Hadrian or Severus, may very well 
refer to the earthen ramparts only. 

VOL. VIII. P 
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while the camps which Agricola had planted on the 
bleak rocks and moors of Northumbria, budded, in 
the course of ages, into little towns, fenced with 
stone walls, adorned with halls and temples, and on 
their monuments were engraved the names of prefects 
and centurions, as well as of all the gods and god¬ 
desses of the cosmopolitan Olympus of the second and 
third centuries. We know from written records that 
the troops by which these strongholds were occupied 
represented from twenty to thirty distinct nations. 
Along this line of mutual communication Gauls and 
Germans, Thracians and Iberians, Moors and Syrians, 
held the frontiers of the Roman empire against the 
Caledonian Britons. Here some thirty languages 
resounded from as many camps; but the sonorous 
speech of Latium, not much degraded from the tone 
still preserved on its native soil, ever maintained its 
supremacy as Die language of command and of every 
official and public document. On this narrow strip 
of land we may read an epitome of the history of the 
Romans under the Empire : for myself, I feel that all 
I have read and written on this wide and varied sub¬ 
ject, is condensed, as it were, in the picture I realize, 
from a few stones and earthworks, of their occupation 
^of our northern marches. 1 

By this formidable barrier the incursions of the 
Caledonians were effectually restrained, and the sup¬ 
port of the large force which held it encouraged the 
Romans settlers to plant themselves on every eligible 
spot throughout the lowlands even beyond it. Though 
the region which stretches between the two isthmuses 
was not yet incorporated in the Roman dominions, or 
reduced to the form of a province, the immigrants 

1 Though I hesitate to accept Dr. Bruce’s conclusions as to the 
origin and author of the Wall, I feel not the less how deeply the 
students of history are indebted to the ability with which he has in¬ 
vestigated the remains connected with his subject, and produced in 
his instructive monograph a vivid picture of the Roman domination 
in Britain, which is in fact a type of that domination throughout the 
provinces. 
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from the south felt sufficiently secure in the protec¬ 
tion of Hadrian’s lines below, and Agricola’s Hs(iri ,„ in 
forts above them. Four legions continued x.'ilrilb, 120 . 
to occupy the possessions of the empire in v ' 872, 873 ' 
the island, and the equanimity with which the south¬ 
ern Britons bore the yoke might allow a large portion 
of their force to encamp in front of the barbarians 
on the Tyne and Clyde. The duration of Hadrian’s 
residence hardly admits of conjecture; it would seem 
however, from a very enigmatical statement of Sparti- 
anus, that he brought over the empress to Britain, 
and probably established his court there for the winter 
of 119-120. The terms on which ho lived with 
Sabina were never cordial; he scarcely refrained, it 
is said, from putting her to death, and declared at 
least that, had he been in a private station, he 
would have divorced her; and she reciprocated this 
dislike, if not with acts of infidelity, with expressions 
of hitter hatred. Nevertheless, she seems to have 
been the companion of his journeys, not in Britain 
only, but elsewhere; and it was during her sojourn 
here with him that he disgraced his prefect Septicius 
Clarus, and his secretary Suetonius Tranquillus, for 
showing her disrespect. 1 That she had, indeed, much 
cause to complain of his vicious indulgences, must be 
freely admitted. His detractors asserted that in the 
gratification of his passions he disregarded the ties 
of friendship also; while bis jealousy or curiosity led 
him to violate the common rules of honour, in prying 
into private correspondence. 2 

1 Septicius had succeeded to Atiumus as prefect of the praitorians; 
but during the emperor’s travels his place was not at the palace, but 
At the praBtoriuxn, whether in the camp or elsewhere. Suetonius is 
the same to whose valuable biography of the first twelve Cresars we 
are so much indebted. As the disgraced minister of Hadrian we 
can easily imagine that he gave currency to the worst stones against 
him. The account, however, of Spartian is, as I have said in the 
text, very enigmatical: “Qui apnd Sabinam uxorem, injussu cjus, 
familiarius se tunc egerant quam reverentia domus aulic® postulabat.” 

* Spartian, Hadr. I c. 
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From Britain the emperor directed his progress to 
the South-west. In the course of a second 
sputa. journey through Gaul, he commanded, 
among other acts of munificence and splen¬ 
dour, the erection of a basilica at Nemausus, in 
honour of his benefactress, Plotina, who seems to 
have died at this period. 1 The next step in his 
pilgrimage brought him into Spain, which he prob¬ 
ably reached by sea, effecting his landing at Tarraco, 
where he passed the ensuing winter. 2 Here he con¬ 
vened an assembly of the Iberian states, not to de¬ 
liberate, but to receive from his own mouth the 
imperial decrees regarding military enlistment. The 
provincials, it seems, but more particularly the colo¬ 
nists from Rome and Italy, had ventured to resist 
the usual levy of men for service ; but the emperor’s 
measures, urged with caution and judgment, over¬ 
came their opposition. An instance of Hadrian’s 
good sense and temper is here cited. While walking 
one day in the garden of his host’s abode, a slave 
suddenly ran upon him with a drawn sword. The 
man was seized, and was found on examination to be 
insane. The emperor, who had shown the utmost 
presence of mind, insisted that he should not be 
punished, and handed him over to the physicians. 
At Tarraco he restored the temple of Augustus; but 
his services to the province were no doubt more im¬ 
portant and extensive, and we find upon his medals, 
struck in this country, the legend which indeed 
accompanies him throughout his imperial progresses, 

f 

1 Of this basilica there are no remains. The famous temple or 
Maison-carree is of a later date. We do not know of any connexion 
between Plotina and the town of Nemausus. Possibly she may have 
attended Hadrian in some part of his journeys, and have died there. 
But Nemausus was the native place of the family of Antoninus, 
■whom Hadrian afterwards adopted, and whom he had advanced in 
this year (120) to the consulship. 

* This, as 1 imagine, was the winter of 120-121; but neither 
Clinton nor Gregorovius ventures to determine the date. 
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tlie Restorer of Spain. Though he did not care to 
visit the ancient seat of his family on the banks of 
the Baetis, he enriched it with presents and endow¬ 
ments. 

Mauretania had never yet been honoured with the 
presence of a Roman emperor. Hadrian ne vliitl 
crossed the Mediterranean, and occupied 
himself in person with tranquillizing disturbances 
which had broken out in that remote dependency, 
connected perhaps with the treasonable intrigues of 
Lusius. The movement, whatever its origin or 
nature, was deemed by the senate of sufficient im¬ 
portance to be signalized by a Supplication. 1 

A much longer stride bore him next to the oppo¬ 
site extremity of the empire ; and it is with 

. j I.,.,, Hadrian on 

some surprise aiiu perplexity 1 hat we hear the frontier! 
of his suddenly appearing on the borders whence he 
of Parthia. Tbe policy of (Jhosroes, it Athe.^ 
seems, was dubious, and tbe state of tbe 
eastern provinces was at this moment precarious. An 
effort was required to confirm the rival monarch in 
his alliance, and Hadrian, averse even to a mere 
demonstration of force, sought to secure his influence 
in a personal interview. 2 The result seems to have 
fully justified the judgment which dictated this 
proceeding. The Parthian desisted from any attempt 
to embroil tbe dominions of tbe Roman potentate, 
and the two empires continued throughout the reign 
of Hadrian on terms of peace and mutual forbearance. 
From Syria the emperor returned homeward through 
the province of Asia Minor, and touched at some 
islands in the iEgean, on his route to Athens. At 


1 Spartian, Hadrian. 12.: “ Motus Maurorum compressit et a 
eenatu supplicaiioueS emeruit.” The title of “ Restorer of Maure¬ 
tania,” which appears On his coins, may refer to the revived security 
of the Roman colonists. 

* Spartian, in Hadrian. 12.: “ Bellum Parthicum per idem tempo* 
in motu tanturn fuitj idque Hadriani colloquio rcpres6Utn est.” 
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the Grecian capital he made a more lengthened 
Sojourn, commencing new edifices for its decoration, 
and presiding at its festivals. 1 But Borne 
Ro™, .mi was still the goal of his long and circuitous 
Mdc!!rth«*«, progress, and hither he once more bent his 

* steps, with but one short digression to visit 

Sicily, and witness a sunrise from the summit of 
Etna. From Borne, however, he crossed the sea to 
Carthage, and conferred many benefits on the pro¬ 
vince of Africa. The people there bestowed on him 
the usual compliments in return, and ascribed to his 
auspicious advent the copious fall of rain which at 
last, after a five years’ interval, bedewed their arid 
country. 2 From Africa he retraced his voyage to Borne. 

None perhaps of our princes, says Spartian at this 
H&dri.n’a juncture, ever traversed so rapidly so large 
greM, dpro ' a portion of the world. Hadrian seems to 
a. d. lM-isi. y iave generally alternated a period of resi¬ 
dence in winter with another, perhaps a longer, 
period of locomotion in the summer. The visit to 
Africa may fill the interval between two winters 
passed in Borne. The chronologists at least assure 
us that he was at Athens in the year 125, on his way, 
as we are informed by Spartian, to the East. 3 This 
was the commencement of what is generally desig¬ 
nated as Hadrian’s Second Progress, which embraced 
the greater part of his subsequent reign, and included 
more than one long residence at Athens, with sojourns 

1 At Athens Hadrian may have passed the winter of 122-123. 

Clinton, from Euseb. Chronicon. 

3 Spartian, Hadrian. 13. 22.: “Post quinquennium pluit; atque 
ideo ab Africanis diluctus est.” 

s Clinton from Eusebius. Spartian, Hadrian. 13. I suppose the 
winters 123-124, 124-123 to have been passed at Rome: the second 
being subsequent to the return from Africa. I must allow, however, 
that Spartian saysi “ Cum post Africam Rotnam redisset statim ad 
Orientem profectus por Athenas iter fecit.” The word “statim” 
may indeed mean, “ as soon as ever the next season for travelling 
arrived.” But the chronology of Ensebius would allow of Hadrian 
passing this winter, 124-125, at Athens. 
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of some duration at Antioch and Alexandria. It -was 
not till the year 134 that he returned finally to Rome, 
and it seems impossible to reduce to consecutive 
order our meagre notices of these various peregrina¬ 
tions. The most interesting incidents in 
this career refer to his abode at Athens and at Alexandua 
Alexandria. We have sufficient authority 
to fix his residence in the Egyptian capital to the 
year 131, and I imagine that, down to the year pre¬ 
ceding, he was for the most part domiciled in his 
favourite Athens. The events of the Jewish wars 
carried him probably to Syria in 132, and from 
thence, as we may infer, he conducted his second 
negotiations with Parthia, and there invited the at¬ 
tendance of the chiefs of the Armenian border-land. 
He was unquestionably at Atln ns once more at the 
end of 133, and there passed one winter, and his final 
return to Italy, which he seems never again to have 
quitted, may thus be assigned, as before said, to the 
year 134. But the political events of this period are 
either insignificant, or have been already anticipated; 
and we may take this opportunity to cast an eye on 
the moral and social spectacles presented by the great 
cities of Athens and Alexandria, the rival universities 
of the Roman world. 

However numerous and magnificent were the 
buildings of Trajan, he must yield the work.ofna¬ 
palm, with every other imperial builder, to 
Hadrian, who possessed the taste, and had otAtheM - 
acquired even the technical knowledge of an archi¬ 
tect, and enjoyed, as ncj architect before or since, 
the means and opportunity of executing his own 
favourite conceptions. In Greece, as elsewhere, 
the works by which this prince obtained the title of 
Restorer, were not confined to political and social 
improvements, but referred more commonly to the 
creation of solid and material monuments, to the 
erection of aqueducts and baths, temples and libraries. 
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and the disposition of streets, squares, and public 
places. The ancient city of Pericles had suffered 
for ages a gradual decline in wealth and population. 
The sack under Sulla was a blow from which a com¬ 
munity in decay, sustained by no provincial depen¬ 
dencies, could with difficulty recover; and it was 
only the peculiar advantage it possessed, as the home 
of arts and learning, and the object of special solici¬ 
tude and veneration to liberal minds, that enabled 
the seat of the Muses to retain its place at the head 
of Academic institutions. But the halls and temples 
which had adorned the free state with the purest 
models of architectual embellishment still towered 
above the city and the plain in their graceful forms 
and noble proportions; though repeatedly despoiled 
of more portable works of art, not the temples and 
halls only, but the streets and forums still glistened 
with exquisite figures in brass or marble; the shapely 
block of the Theseum was rooted in the soil of which 
it seems even now a natural product, and the figure 
of protecting Pallas still stood, where it stands no 
longer, on the steadfast throne of the Acropolis. 1 In 
better times, besides its public buildings, Athens was 
noted for the splendour of many private dwellings: 
the well-known features of the Homan mansion, with 
its sumptuous array of central court and surrounding 
dwelling-rooms, were modelled, with allowance for 
the difference of Eastern and Western manners, on 
the type of the Grecian and Athenian. The Eupa- 
tridae of Athens, indeed, had never rivalled the Roman 
patricians in the splendour of their lodging, as they 


1 The account of Pausanias, a few years later, shows how Athens 
then abounded in Rncient temples and works of art. Whatever may 
have been the spoliations of the old Roman proconsuls, and at a later 
period of Nero, we may observe that this writer specifies many works 
of Phidias, Praxiteles, and other illustrious artists, as still visible at 
Athens. Most of these, however, were of marble, only one or two of 
gold or silver. The cupidity of the conquerors had been tempted by 
the precious material rather than the precious workmanship. 
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had never equalled them in wealth, and the number 
of the rich among the inhabitants of the Grecian city 
was doubtless much smaller than at Rome. The 
poorer' classes at Athens were not the clients of the 
wealthy, and their humble tenements were not, I 
suppose, clustered around the walls of the noble 
mansion, but stood each apart in all their poverty and 
nakedness. Nor was the meanness of each separate 
cabin carried off, as at Rome, by the aggregation of 
house upon house, for they were generally of a single 
floor, and it was only in their material—for no mate¬ 
rial at Athens was readier than stone or even marble 
—that they excelled the most squalid den of the 
Roman proletary. The Athenians were, moreover, a 
far less cleanly people than the,Romans, and as they 
were less luxurious in their personal ablutions, they 
held, it may be presumed, in less honour the neatness 
of their dwellings and their streets. 1 We must pic¬ 
ture Athens to ourselves, at this period, as a dirty city 
in decay: we must imagine the combination of a site 
of unrivalled magnificence, of mingled slope and 
level, formed by nature for enhancing to the utmost 
the graces and harmonies of constructive art, with a 
throng of mouldering fanes and neglected mansions, 
which alternated, along its straggling avenues, with 

1 See Leake’s Topogr . of Athens, App. “ On the Supply of Water,’* 
vol. ii.; also Dr. Smith’s excellent article on “Athens” in the Did, 
of Class. Geography , with his references to Aristophanes, Dicaearchus, 
and especially to Strabo, v. p. 235. From the former writers we 
learn, as might be supposed, that there was much washing connected 
with the usages of the paleestra; but the latter, even before the era of 
the great constructions of Nero, 'fitus, and Caracalla, contrasts the 
lavatory resources of Rome with those of Grecian cities generally. 
Rain-water was probably collected in tanks, and the limestone rock 
on which Athens is situated, was apparently perforated with channels 
which brought supplies from more distant reservoirs and fountains. 
The dust of the modern city is described as intolerable. Hadrian 
constructed the only aqueduct. There were three or four springs 
in the city, but one only, that of Callirrhoe, was drinkable, and this, 
for a population computed by Bockh, under the free state, at 180,000! 
PubL Econ. of Athens , i. 56. 
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■low and squalid cabins, scarcely raised above the filth 
and rottenness accumulated around them; on which 
every rent and stain of time was rendered painfully 
conspicuous by a sun of unclouded splendour, except 
when obscured by whirlwinds of dust, generated on 
the bare limestone rock, treeless, grassless, and water¬ 
less. 1 Hadrian may have done for Athens what Nero 
did for Rome, in reconstructing large portions of the 
city in the open and luxurious style of Antioch and 
Ephesus. One quarter, which he either wholly re¬ 
built, or so beautified that it might pass for his own 
building, received, at least in popular language, the 
designation of Hadrianopolis; and on the gate which 
led into it from the ancient city were inscriptions 
purporting to distinguish the town of Theseus from 
the town of Hadrian. 2 He may have repaired and 
cleansed the public buildings; but the barbaric in¬ 
termixture of splendour and squalor which charac¬ 
terizes a declining community could hardly be effaced 
by the most liberal encouragement to monumental 
magnificence. Temples of Zeus and Here rose at 
his command in connexion with the names of the 
emperor and the empress, and another fane, inscribed 
to All the Gods, may have been designed to emulate 
the Roman Pantheon. 3 * * * * 8 But of all these gorgeous 

1 It is fortunate, perhaps, that nothing is told us of the drainage 

of Athens; no great city was ever so badly placed for due abstersion 

by natural outfall. The brook Ilissus was a mere open sewer which 

stagnated in a marsh. No wonder that the poets avoid all allusion to 

it. Statius, only, says of it most heedlessly: “ Ilissus multa purguvit 

lumina lympha." Tkeb. viii. extr. Even Socrates took his friend to 

its banks above the city. Plato, 'Vhcidr. init, 

8 The arch is still existing, and is reputed to have great architec¬ 
tural merit. The inscriptions are: a! 8' eler* *A Zpiavov kov^I &rjo-eu>s 
ir6\ts, on the one side: at S’ tio-* ’Afloat ©t jo-tais ij irplv v6\ts on the other. 
Gruter. Inscript, p. 1078. I.; Gregorovius, Gesch. Hadr . p. 205. 

8 Pausan. Attic . 18. 9.: 'ASpiavbr Si nareaKevdauro jttiv *al tfAAa 
Afbjvai'cHS, vai>*' t 'Hpas, «al AtSs riav'cAATjuioy, tcaX deals rots iraaiv lepbv 
koiv6v ..... ’Aftjvai pbv oftrus inrb tow voKipov KaKudeltrai toD 
‘Pa ifxaicov alBis 'ASpiavoO pwrihevovros At Athens and else¬ 

where this emperor is said to have erected temples without any image 
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structures none was so illustrious as the Olympieum, 
tlje great national temple of the Hellenic Jupiter, 
commenced on a scale far transcending any monu¬ 
ment of Greek or Roman piety by the aspiring genius 
of Pisistratus. The work had languished through 
the ages of Athenian independence. The bold con¬ 
ception was revived by the usurper Epiphanes, and 
the temple, profaned and rifled by the brutal violence 
of Sulla, was restored and carried a stage nearer 
to completion by Augustus, aided by the contribu¬ 
tions of eastern potentates. 1 Still the Olympieum 
stood a colossal fragment, embracing within the limits 
of its columned precincts an area of two hundred 
yards square, in which it.precisely corresponded with 
the temple of Jerusalem. But the fane itself far 
exceeded in magnitude its eastern rival, its dimen¬ 
sions being 171 feet in width and 354 in depth, while 
its columns rose to the enormous height of 60 feet 
and upwards. Such at least was the design, still 
unfinished, which Hadrian undertook to complete, in 
its full proportions. Among the decorations of this 
marvellous edifice, in which sculpture, painting, and 
gilding bore a part, were numerous statues of the 
imperial builder himself, placed as votive offerings 
by states and sovereigns. But the king of gods and 
men occupied the cell in a glorious image of gold 
and ivory, which emulated the masterpiece of Phidias 
at Olympia. This combination of materials may 
seem grotesque to our uneducated eyes; but the 
Greeks had cultivated their taste in the application 

• 

of a god. It was believed that he meant them to be dedicated to 
himselti At a later period the Christians imagined that he had in¬ 
tended them for the pure worship of Jesus. Lampridius in Alex. 
Sever. 41. It is most likely that these ideas were founded merely on 
some casual or temporary omission. According to Spartian, however, 
Hadrian set up an altar to his own divinity at Athens, and in Asia 
at least he did not scruple to build himself temples. Spartian, 
ffadr. IS. 

* See yoI. iv. ch. xxxiii. 
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of colour to statuary, and they had learnt to estimate, 
perhaps not unduly, the beauty of the soft warm tint 
which the glowing metal may cast over the paler 
substance. 1 

Vehement was the gratitude of the Athenians for 
The Athenim. the accomplishment of a work which placed 
Irtth the h uti e their city once more at the summit of archi- 
ofoiympiui. tectural splendour; but there was little that 
they could offer in return to the master of the Roman 
world. The title of Archon, by which their first 
municipal officer was still designated, whose functions 
were religious rather than political, carried with it 
only the charm of its antique associations. Such as 
it was, however, it seems to have been tendered to 
Hadrian at a much earlier time, when, as a mere 
private visitor, yet unconnected with the reigning 
family, he had displayed his interest in Athens by 
devoting himself to her special studies. The style of 
Olympius, which they now appended to his name on 
coins and marbles, bore a direct reference to the 
munificence with which he had lodged the lord of 
heaven in the most sumptuous of earthly habitations; 
but it conveyed, no doubt, an indirect compliment 
of another kind; for Pericles, the greatest of their 
historic heroes, had been styled Olympian, for the 
thunders of his eloquence, and the overwhelming 
Athm.tiw power he wielded in the state. Athens still 
fay o“th” r ’ maintained her pre-eminence as the mistress 
Roman world, of eloquence and learning. Athenswasthe 
ancient classic university of the civilized world. The 
• 

* Pausan. Attic. 18. 6, 7. The painting of statueB, and the mixture 
of metals used for them, had often a conventional meaning. Thus 
Pliny, xxxiv. 40., says of a certain artist: “.33s ferrumque miscuit, ut 
rubigine ejus per nitorem oris relucente exprimeretur verecundise 
rubor.” See on this subject Feuerbach, der Vatican. Apollo, p. 184. 
foil. The reflection of gold on ivory imparted a warm tint, and 
fhe appearance of a supernatural body: at least such was the 
understanding between the artist and the more enlightened of the 
worshippers. 
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splendour of an individual reputation might suffice 
to found an academy at other places of educational 
resort; the disciples of a popular rhetorician or phi¬ 
losopher might maintain for two or more generations 
the school of which he had laid the foundation^; but 
the ephemeral brilliancy of Rhodes, Tarsus, or Hali¬ 
carnassus, was lost in the constant and steady light 
which had beamed for five centuries from the halls 
of Plato and Aristotle. While hundreds of erudite 
professors of every art, and of all learning, wandered 
from the centre of ancient discipline to instruct in 
their own homes the patrician youth of Italy and 
the provinces, mankind still recognised in undi¬ 
minished force the necessity of a course of study at 
Athens itself, to equip the complete scholar and 
gentleman, the most accomplished product of intel¬ 
lectual training . 1 

The instruction, however, imparted in these vene¬ 
rable seats was of a highly conventional c™«rv»iive 
character. None but a weak enthusiast uIMShiiSfty 
here and there maintained with the fervour of Atl “ nl ’- 
of genuine belief the tenets of any one of the philo¬ 
sophic sects, each of which had reigned in turn, or 
had contended with rival claims in the schools of 
Athens. On every side it was tacitly acknowledged 
that the limits of each specific dogma had been 
reached, and that either all must be abandoned to¬ 
gether as shadowy and baseless, or each be allowed 
to hold its authority unquestioned within its own 
province. To admit the first alternative would have 
• 

1 A ulus Gellius, writing at Athens about this time, gives a glimpse 
occasionally of the habits of the young men who met for study at 
Athens. His account is perhaps rather satirical. See the descrip¬ 
tion of the supper given by the philosopher Taurus (Abet. Alt. xi. 
13.); and of the way in which the students kept the Saturnalia; 
•• Quaerebantur autem res hujusmodi; aut sententia poet® veteris 
lepide obscura, non anxie; aut historic antiquioris reqnisitio; ant 
decreti cujuspiam ex philosophia perperam invulgati; aut captionis 
sophistic® solutio; aut inopioati rariorisve verbi indagatio.” xviii. 2. 
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been treason to the sovereignty of the human under¬ 
standing, an insult to the memory of the mighty 
dead; but the second was well-adapted to recommend 
itself to an age still devoted to study, still curious 
about psychological laws, but which despaired of 
arriving at conclusive results in any direction. The 
broad principle that all ancient doctrines were true 
enough to be taught, was the charter of the great 
Grecian university. Accordingly, all such doctrines 
were admitted to the rights of domicile in it; all 
■were established, and endowed with public salaries 
or by private liberality; all were allowed to be equally 
important for the education of the ripe and perfect 
scholar; and the teachers of all lived together in a 
state of conventional antagonism not incompatible 
with entire social harmony, and almost jovial good 
fellowship. Academics and Peripatetics, Stoics and 
Epicureans, Pyrrhonists and Cynics disputed together 
or thundered one against another simultaneously 
through the morning, and bathed, dined, and joked 
in company with easy indifference all the evening. 
Of new opinions, of real inquiries, of exclusive en¬ 
thusiasm they were all perhaps equally jealous; hut 
Athens was eminently a Conservative University, and 
tire men who yearned for actual truth, and still 
dreamed, if it was but a dream, that after six hundred 
years of free speculation, the truth had been ever 
missed, but might yet he discovered, did not generally 
repair to the Academus or Lyceum in search of it. 

If, however, the matter of this scholastic teaching 
The profee- was so little regarded, if it was understood 
wihiXdM that there was nothing new to be said for 
Academism or Peripateticism, that convic¬ 
tion and persuasion on the most venerable subjects 
of ancient debate were altogether out of date, the 
manner of teaching and expounding seemed to be 
thought worthy of more serious attention than ever. 
The language, the style, even the gesture and de- 
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meanour of the lecturer, attracted hearers who would 
have paid little heed to vehement assertions of the 
truth and soundness of his principles. To imbue the 
disciple with the idiom of the best Attic literature 
was now considered essential to a liberal education ; 
and the writings of this age which emanated from 
the schools of Greece, are coloured by a direct and 
not unsuccessful imitation of Xenophon and his con¬ 
temporaries. In expounding the arts of composition 
there may have been more originality. Had the 
masters of rhetoric of a more genial era taken equal 
pains with their successors in the second century to 
mould the forms of speech and writing, we should 
scarcely have lost all traces of their labours, while we 
retain the technical precepts of Hermogenes, illus¬ 
trated by the laboured exereitauons of Dion, Maximus 
and Aristides. The name of Sophist had long re¬ 
covered from whatever obloquy had been cast on 
it by Socrates, and was extended to embrace the 
doctors and professors in all branches of literary 
acquirement. The nobility of Home thronged to 
listen to their eloquence; crowds not of scholars 
and neophytes only, but of mature and accomplished 
men of the world attended upon their lectures, ad¬ 
mired and discussed their respective merits, attached 
themselves to their classes, and caught up their 
watchwords, though no germ of truth perhaps had 
been discovered or suggested by them through the 
long period of their sovereignty. For half a century 
these lecturers had been salaried by the imperial 
treasury, and though the, academic system bad not 
yet attained its full development, we may speak even 
now of the established hierarchy of the sophists at 
Athens, the chief of whom occupied what was called 
by way of eminence, the throne of the university. 
Of the three principal chairs, those of Sophistics or 
Rhetoric, of Politics and of Philosophy, that of 
Sophistics took the first rank, and was endowed with 
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a stipend of 10,000 drachm®, equivalent perhaps to 
500J. 1 ; hut the stipend was probably the least part 
of the emoluments of a place which commanded the 
whole market of private tuition. One Chrestus de¬ 
clined a recommendation for it to the emperor, in 
whose patronage it lay, saying in his affected way, 
The myriad makes not the man; but in fact he was 
the well-feed tutor of a hundred private pupils, a 
position which no imperial liberality, then or since, 
could easily improve. The throne, however, possessed 
the advantage of being a place for life. Philagrus, 
who once ascended it, may have won the eminence 
by the vigour and vehemence of his character: he 
had been known to box the ears of an inattentive 
listener. But the mild Aspasius, who lounged indo¬ 
lently on his cushions to old age, and cared not, 
while he drew his stipend, whether his audience 
listened or not, was reproached by public opinion for 
not resigning a distinction of which ho proved him¬ 
self unworthy. 2 

The fashion of playing at oratory by sham contests 
Them h i,t, on f ac titious subjects enjoyed a marvellous 
•i Athen.“and vitality in the ancient world. At Rome 
tuair teach- the genuine contests of the forum were 
replaced by the exercises not wholly unreal 
of the imperial bar; in many modern states the 
absence of political discussion has been partly com- 

1 Philostratus, Vit. Sophist, ii. 2. 20. Comp. Lucian, Eunuch. 3. 

PhilostratUB elsewhere seems to state one talent, 25/., as the salary of 
the iroAtTtKbs &p6vos at Athens, which I do not understand. Vit. Soph . 
ii. 20. Tatian ( Apol. p. 70.) mentions the sum of 600 auroi, or 
guineas. • 

2 Philostr. Vit. Sophist ii. 8. 33. Marquardt in Becker’s Alter- 
thiimer , iii. 2. p. 87., has collected in a note the principal passages 
which relate to the endowment of learned men by Vespasian and his 
successors. Of Hadrian Spartian says expressly, c. 16.: “ Omnes 
professores et honoravit et divites fecit . . . doctores qui profession! 
eitae inhabiles videbantur, ditatos honoratosque a professione di- 
misit.** Aspasius was inexcusable! The liberality of Hadrian seems 
to have been further extended by Antoninus Pius and Alexander 
Sever us. 
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pensated by the spbfere of influence allotted to the 
pulpit; but it is onb of the problems of social history 
to account for the interest so long felt or feigned in 
the schools of ancient Greece for the mere shadows of 
thought and speculation by which they were occupied. 
The facile eloquence of the sophists seems to have 
been exercised equally in the illustration of philoso¬ 
phical tenets, and in the discussion of themes for 
declamation. The clever and learned personages 
enumerated in long succession by Philostratus in 
his Lives of the most distinguished of the class, who 
were the admiration of Athens and all Hellas for 
more than a century, are celebrated by him rather 
for their rhetorical powers than for their skill in the 
exposition of dogmas, though their philosophical 
science seems to be taken for granted. His pane¬ 
gyric, enlivened as it often is by anecdotes of wit 
and character, fails for the most part to convey to 
us distinct personal conceptions; nevertheless the 
general character of the class is portrayed with much 
vividness. Born in various cities of Greece and Asia, 
and generally gravitating to Athens as their natural 
home, it is curious to observe how many of them were 
related to the Roman aristocracy, and could boast a 
connexion with senators and consulars. Such was 
the case with Polemon to whom Trajan granted the 
privilege of exemption from taxes, an ex- Polemon 
emption extended by Hadrian to his pos¬ 
terity; whom his own countrymen at Smyrna so 
praised and flattered that he could venture to say to 
the Athenians, You have same credit, gentlemen, for 
being intelligent hearers; allow me test your capa¬ 
city; who was so eloquent that the eloquent H erodes 
dared not speak after him ; but who dying at the age 
of fifty-six, which in other professions might he con¬ 
sidered old, was reputed a mere youth in sophistry, for 
the sophist continues learning to the last, and storing 
VOL. VIII. Q 
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up the fruits of exercise and experience. 1 Such was 
the great Herodes himself, descended on the one side 
nerodci from Roman consulars, on the other from 
Atuau. the mythic iEacidre, the inheritor of im¬ 
mense riches, which he used so well, that Plutns,it was 
said, though blind with others, opened wide his eyes 
when he showered blessings on this generous favour¬ 
ite ; who found a treasure, which when he declared to 
Nerva it was more than he could use. the emperor in 
his boundless confidence bade him then abuse; who 
received the name of Atticus not only for his love to 
Athens, like the Roman Pomponius, but for the en¬ 
dowments he had heaped upon it, and the buildings 
he had erected; but who was so devoted to rhetori¬ 
cal study, so anxious for success in art, that being 
deputed to address the emperor for his favourite city, 
and unfortunately breaking down from nervousness, 
he rushed to the river bank—so ran the story—to 
drown himself. 2 

The vanity and frivolity of these masters of word¬ 
ing phiioio- fence have often been depicted, and the 
Ehtorwn most salient features of their life and con- 
piuiarcii. versation may easily be made to appear 
more ridiculous than they really were. They have 
had the misfortune, however, of being most particu¬ 
larly described to us by a generation even more 
frivolous than their own, and we must not accept 
without reserve the character of the men and their 
system as portrayed bv the pencil of Philostratus. 
The remains of Plutarch’s voluminous writings show 
that he rose far above ths level of the Polemon or 

1 rhilostr. Vit. Sophist, i. 25. On the occasion of the dedication 
of the Olympieum, Polemon ascended tho steps of the portico and 
made an enthusiastic harangue to the people : 6 Sk &anep el&Oct, ericas 
robs (MpdaKpobs 4*1 rdf tfSr) irapKTra.p.ii'as tvvolas, 4ira(pijK€v tavrbv Tcp 
hoyep, Kal dnb ttjs Kpiyrridos r ov veu SteA.ex^ 7 ? Rat &avfidcia t 

irpoolpioV'irolovpwos too Atfyau, rb ju.^ &0cf< ri}*' irepl uirrov ippriv ywsaQai 
cl. Vit. Sophist, i. 3. 

* Philostr* VU. Sophist ii. 1. 
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Herodes of our biographer. He was at least an 
earnest believer in his own creed, and conscientious 
in the practice of the virtues he commended. In the 
reign of Domitian, and almost under the shadow of 
Domitian's palace, the sage of Chaeronea lectured to 
a Iioman audience on the highest ends of life, and 
the true measure of happiness and goodness. His 
teaching had for the most part a direct moral object, 
with little tendency to speculative refinements. He 
cared not for the name of any sect or leader, but 
pleaded the cause of moral beauty in the interest of 
truth only. What his precepts wanted in authority 
was abundantly supplied by the examples with which 
his wide historical knowledge could illustrate them, 
Plutarch’s Parallel Lines are eminently philosophy 
teaching hy example. And in estimating the moral 
aspect of the times and the influence of the teachers, 
we must not fail to remark the soundness of this 
writer’s moral judgments, as displayed throughout his 
compositions. There is no work perhaps of antiquity 
that Christian parents can put so securely into the 
hands of their children ; the Christian statesman may 
draw lessons from it in wisdom, and the Christian 
moralist in virtue. The work is, in another point of 
view, a curious monument of its epoch. The author’s 
object was to draw a fair and friendly comparison 
between the Greeks and the Koreans, his own country¬ 
men and the foreigner, between the conquered and the 
conquerors, the spoiled and the spoilers, the slaves and 
the masters; between men whom other censors would 
have ever delighted to contrast as the spiritual Hel¬ 
lene and the brutal Italian, or again as the cringing 
Grseculus and the lofty II omul ides. Yet, through¬ 
out this long series of lives, this glittering array of 
virtues and vices, personal and national, there is no 
word, I think, of subservience or flattery, of scorn or 
vanity, of humiliation or triumph, to mark the posi¬ 
tion of the writer in the face of his Roman rulers. 
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Whether we consider the book as addressed to the 
Greeks or to the Romans, the absence of any such 
indications of feeling is undoubtedly remarkable. 
To me it seems most honourable both to the one 
people and to the other; moreover, it is invaluable 
for the insight it gives us into the prevalent sentiment 
of the unity of all races and classes under a common 
dispensation. 

Of the celebrated sophist, Apollonius of Tyana, 
.Apollonius the most illustrious preacher of this dis- 
“ T - ,ana - pensation, little can safely be advanced, 
inasmuch as all our knowledge of him comes through 
the distorting medium of the romance, miscalled his 
life, by Philostratus. The remarks which would na¬ 
turally be challenged by that singular performance 
belong to the historian of the third century rather 
than of the second. All that can here be properly 
said of its hero is, that he deserves notice as the first 
perhaps of those itinerant homilists who began, from 
the Flavian period, to go about proclaiming moral 
truths, collecting groups of hearers, and sowing the 
seeds of spiritual wisdom and knowledge on every 
soil that could receive it. It was by the first Christian 
teachers that the example of this predication was set; 
and the effect produced on thoughtful spirits by the 
conspicuous career of St. Paul and his associates is 
evinced, to my apprehension, by the self-imposed 
mission of Apollonius in the second, and of Dion in 
the third generation after them. 

Of the life, the conduct, and the specific teaching 

„ of Dion Chrysosfomus, so called by his con- 

Dion Proteus, . J r . . . ■, J 

turnamed temporaries ior Jus eminent eloquence, we 

CliryHOBtomua, A , 1 l 

possess details on which we can rely, whence 
we may learn what service a high-minded sophist 
might perform in the interests of morality. 1 In Ms 

1 Philostr, Vit. Sophist, i. 7.: Altova. 5e rhv Xlpvtratov ovtc otS' Sri xpfj 
7rpotreixfU' Sid ttjp 4 s navra ’A pahQflas ydp tcfyas rb rot/ 

h&yov. 
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younger days, while yet a mere rhetorician, this man 
had come to Rome from his birthplace Prusa, and 
had attached himself to a distinguished personage, 
possibly to Flavius Clemens, in whose fall he became 
himself involved. Domitian threatened him with 
death, and he fled, taking with him, by the advice of 
the Delphic oracle, only two books, one of Plato and 
one of Demosthenes. 1 He retired to a Grecian colony 
on the frontier of the empire; but even amid the 
marshes of the Getse he deemed it prudent to forego 
his real name, and disguise himself in rags, and some¬ 
times apparently to plunge into deeper concealment 
on the banks of the Rorysthenes. At the moment, 
however, of Domitian’s death, Dion was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a Roman encampment on the Danube, 
and here, when the soldiers resented their emperor ’3 
assassination and murmured at the reported accession 
of Nerva, he harangued them with irresistible elo¬ 
quence, and secured their adhesion to the elect of the 
senate. 2 Nerva received him with open arms. Under 
this prince and his successor he recovered more than 
his former estimation, and became a prime favourite 
with Trajan, who often invited him to his table, and 
carried him in his chariot, and was wont, according 
to the story, to reply to his most charming discourses, 
I admire you exceedingly, but I don’t 'pretend to 
understand a word you say. It would seem that in 
the haunts of civilized and educated men, the com¬ 
monplaces of philosophy, with which the sophist was 
abundantly furnished, passed current for wisdom and 
truth; but it was among tfee ruder sons of nature on 
the borders of the Scythian wilderness that, on being 
earnestly questioned, the emptiness of such rhetorical 

1 pion Chrys. Orat. xiii. xlvi. The terms in which he speaks of 
the patron with whom he was involved are remarkable, and seem to 
indicate that it was a case of suffering for opinion: 5td ravra 
airodavovros 5 i h iroA\o?y /cal <rx*8bv vdcrtv e86/fei fxaKdpios. 

* Philostr. l.c . who quotes from Homer; ahrdp 6 yvfiv<£>8ii fax fa* 
voXvpnns ’OSwfftv*. 
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flourishes flashed upon him, and he set hiihself to 
examine his own conscience and spiritual belief. The 
result was the abandonment of the word-war of the 
dogmatists, and the embrace of the simple morality of 
Socrates, as the only man among the ancients whose 
homely sense could grapple with the problems of 
human nature, or satisfy the inquiries of an awakened 
intelligence. 1 The effect of this discovery upon the 
pagan philosopher may be likened to that of religious 
conversion on the Christian disciple. Henceforth 
Dion devoted himself to the practice of virtue, and 
preached the duties which he practised. He ex¬ 
pounded not the metaphysics of Zeno or Epicurus, 
but their moral maxims; diffused the knowledge of 
divine law and Providence, taught moderation to the 
haughty, patience to the impetuous, resignation to 
the afflicted. To Trajan on the throne he set forth 
the beauty of justice and the true dignity of power; 
to the turbulent mobs of the Italian cities he showed 
how the order of nature, the appointed course of the 
sun and stars, might enforce the duty of obedience; 
the fantastic and drunken crowds of Alexandria he 
rebuked for their levity and intemperance; he startled 
the vanity of the Athenians by exposing the worth¬ 
lessness of their rhetoric and sophistics. He illus¬ 
trated with sense and humanity the well-known 
paradox of the Stoics, that the good man alone is 
free, and used it as a text for preaching forbearance 
towards the slave. 2 Dion and others like him have 
been called the popular preachers of natural religion, 
and the improved tone <jf society at this period, of 
which we have discovered many traces, may in part 
be justly ascribed to the religious enthusiasm with 
which they discharged their self-appointed office. 
The name of Chrysostom may have already reminded 

1 Dion Chrys. Orat. xiii. 

2 Dion Chrys. Orqf. xiv. p. 233.; xv. p. 238, foil See Wallon, 
TEsclavage dans VAntiquity iii, 34. 
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ns of the most illustrious of the ancient Christian 
orators, and his speeches, of which a large number 
are preserved, may be compared, with little disad¬ 
vantage, with the sermons of the bishop of Constan¬ 
tinople, for their warm appeals both to the heart and 
the conscience of their hearers.’ 

But the foundation of morality, as laid by the 
sophist, could rest only on the iudgmentsof 
the conscience, and its dim and fluctuating te«.i»n »nd 
ideas of goodness and holiness. At Athens, 
as elsewhere throughout the empire, there were other 
teachers at work who pleaded the direct constraint 
of authoritative dogmas. They appealed at once to 
men's hopes and fears, by the doctrine of a resurrec¬ 
tion and a future retribution. This was the creed 
preached of old on Mars’ hill by Saul of Tarsus, as 
the divine complement to the ethics of Zeno and 
Epicurus. This was the keystone required to bind 
together the broad arch of principles which spanned 
the duties of mankind. In Athens, the home of 
argument and logic, the faith of Christ could not be 
propounded as a bare ceremonial law; it must be set 
forth as a metaphysical creed; and as such it at¬ 
tracted some at least among the philosophers them¬ 
selves, and carried off men of learning and acumen 
from the shadowy illusions of the Lyceum and the 
Academus. The Christian apologists of the second 
century, such as Justin,and others, converts them¬ 
selves from the Gentile philosophy, excited the in¬ 
terest and admiration of their hearers by plunging 
them into the mysteri^ of their new faith, and 
especially the deepest of all mysteries, the doctrine 
of the Trinity. If the wisdom of the -world was 
repelled by the story of Christ’s humiliation and 
sufferings, it was attracted, on the other hand, by 

1 Dion Chrysostom is well described, and not perhaps too highly 
estimated, by M, Martha, in the Revue Contemporaine, Parts, 1857. 
Les Moralities de PEmpire liomain, 1864. 
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the promise revealed at his resurrection, and this 
cardinal dogma became the stronghold of the new 
faith in its contests with the Gentile moralists. The 
presence of the emperor in Athens, and the curiosity 
with which he surveyed all the conflicts of human 
opinion, encouraged the Christian teachers to address 
him as a truth-seeker himself, and to defend their 
own hold and novel creed against the reasonings, the 
sneers, and the violence of their antagonists. Though 
devoted from early habit to the ancient formulas of 
Grecian wisdom, and generally content to roam from 
the halls of one familiar teacher to those of another, 
Hadrian*, Hadrian was nevertheless inquisitive and 
the ch'riaiian restless by nature, and the vague aspira- 
loiih. tions suggested to him at his initiation 

into the mysteries at Eleusis,— for he bad pried into 
the deepest mysteries of the heathen world,—could 
not fail to arouse him to the pretensions of a creed 
which was founded directly on the doctrine of Im¬ 
mortality. 1 It must be remembered, moreover, that 
Christianity, which even at Kome assumed to unin¬ 
structed eyes the appearance of a Greek speculation, 
at Athens, the very centre of Greece, seemed to 
emanate directly from the schools. Accordingly 
Hadrian listened graciously to the apologies of Quad- 
ratus and Aristides, who appeared perhaps before 
him in the actual garb of philosophers 8 ; and the 

1 Spartian, Hadr. 13.; Euseb. Chron. a. 122. This emperors 
curiosity, particularly in religious matters, is affirmed by a consensus 
of authority. Tertullian, Apol. 5.: “ Curiositntum omnium explo- 
rator.” Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 5.: W.via rd treplepya ■nokinrpayp.ovuv, 
Julian, in Caesar. : irokirn-paypovuv rd din^TjTa. Like many of the 
Homans he demeaned himself very differently in Home and in the 
provinces; hence it could be said of him at Kome, notwithstanding 
the character he then bore abroad: “ Sacra Bom ana dihgentissime 
enravit, peregrina corltempsit. ,, 

* Justin the Martyr, whose apologies were addressed to Hadrian's 
successors, expressly states of himself that he continued after his con¬ 
version to wear the philosopher's habit. {Dial, cum Ttyph. init.) 
Aristides was also a convert from the heathen philosophy, but the 
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mild Dess lie exercised towards the believers may not 
unreasonably be ascribed to the influence of their 
reputed learning and wisdom. 1 

But Athens was on the whole the great conser¬ 
vative University of the Roman world, and 
the noble youths who flocked to it for the BAtmtied with 
teaching of the sophists, imbibed a convic- « ve spirit of 
tion that the whole circle of learning had 
been there described, and no further discoveries in 
ethics or metaphysics remained to reward industry 
or genius. At Athens the spirit of inquiry was re¬ 
strained by the influence of great names and long re¬ 
vered associations. Thence the student returned to 
Rome with his ears closed against all novel opinions, 
full of enthusiasm for the past, satisfied with the 
assurance that the existing generation, if there was 
no new truth for it to discover, was blest in the en¬ 
joyment of the accumulated discoveries of ages. 
Though bred himself in this school of self-compla¬ 
cency, and fitted by his powers of acquisition to 
master all the knowledge which Athens had stamped 
with her sanction, Hadrian was not so easily con- 


same, however probable, cannot be said with confidence of Qua¬ 
dratic, who is only known to us as the bishop of Athens. See Euseb. 
Hist. Eccles. iv. 23.; S. Ilieron. de Vir. Illustr. 19, 20. The only 
existing fragment of Quadratus asherts in the boldest manner reputed 
miracles of healing and resurrection: oi deparreufleVrcs, oi bvaardvres 
4k veKpo/y. Compare Routh, Iieliq. Sacr. j. 71.; Milman, Hist, of 
'Christianity^ ii. 153. note. 

8 From Justin Martyr, Apol. 1. 66., and Euseb. HE. iv. 8, 9., we 
learn that Hadrian, in answer to Minucius Fundanus, prefect of Asia, 
directed him to keep strictly to the law in his treatment of the Chris¬ 
tians, and not to yield to populaf clamour against them. It would 
seem that since Trajan’s rescript the law had shaped itself into a 
more definite form; still the mode and extent of executing it appears 
to have been left generally to the discretion of the local authorities. 
It is strange, however, and shows how little we really know of the 
Roman procedure, to find the Christian apologist Mclito addressing 
Hadrian’s successors with the assertion that the persecution of the 
disciples in Asia in his time is something quite new : t& ydp otitic 
Kctnrore yarSpevov vvv Buartrai fb ru>v Ofocrefiwv yivos Kaivois 4\avv6ptVQV 
b6ypa<r. *aTct rfy 'Aci'xv. Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iv. 26. 
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tented. From temper, from experience, and from 
the freshness of intellect which he nourished by con¬ 
stant movement, he still retained an interest in every 
pretension to novelty, and traced with undiminished 
zest all the eccentricities of the human mind. 1 He 
H< cro.*. crossed over from Athens to Alexandria, 
an"ri“ Ale *’ and there a new scene opened upon him. 
a. i.. mm. pj ie Egyptian capital bore, like that of 
Greece, the character of a University. Thither also the 
youth of every province flocked to attend the lectures 
of another tribe of sophists; and there too profes¬ 
sors of every science were maintained at the public 
expense, or by endowments which had existed from 
Liberal and the era of the Ptolemies. The academic 
character ot life of Alexandria, such as it had already con- 
6 r?an u”“' tinued for four centuries, was cast nearly in 
vciiy. the type with which our modern ideas are 
most familiar. The Museum was an assemblage of 
lecture rooms, private chambers, common halls, and 
libraries, in which the professors dined, studied and 
disputed together, the envy and admiration of a 
hundred generations of pupils. 2 The Bruohcum was 
a similar institution affiliated to the Museum. The 
emperor Claudius had endowed a separate college in 
which his own histories were appointed to form a 

1 It was from his own love of eccentricity that he pretended to 
prefer Cato to Cicero, Ennius to Virgil, Antimachus to Homer. 
Spartian, Hadr. 16. In compliment to this fancy an Alexandrian 
poet composed 24 books of a work to which he gave the name of 
Anti-Homerus. Orion ventured on the tour deforce of haranguing 
him in a Latin panegyric, a task to which few Greeks would have 
been equal. Hadrian repaid thes% flatteries by writing a long poem 
in Greek, in praise of Alexandria and its founder. “ Cum his pro- 
fessoribus et philosophis hbris vel carminibus invicem editis saepe 
certavit.” Spartian, c. 15. Hadrian’s visit to Alexandria maybe 
dated a.i>. 130, 131. Gregorovius, p. 39. 

* Strabo, xvii. 1.; Philostr. Vit. Sophist i. 22.; Ammian. Marcell. 
Xxii. 16.: “ Diuturnum piaestantium hominum domicihum.” For the 
public libraries of Athens and Alexandria see A. Gellius, vi. 17. 
There is a full account of Alexandria, the Serapeum, the Brucheum, 
the libraries, &c, in Ammianus, /. c. 
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substantial part of the course of instruction. The 
Temple of Serapis accommodated the remains of the 
Ptolemaean library which had escaped from Caesar’s 
fire. There it continued to receive large additions, 
which made it once more, in the decline of the em¬ 
pire, the great storehouse of ancient learning. But 
Alexandria was the university of progress. Though 
the city of the great Macedonian had now existed 
for near five hundred years, its ripe age was not 
encircled with the antique associations which ren¬ 
dered Athens peculiarly venerable. Alexandria had 
no mythology and no legendary poetry. She had 
not grown through the obscurity of immemorial ages; 
she was a creation of historic times. From the first 
her career had been marked out for her by the fiat 
of her founder; she had been devoted originally to 
the material pursuits of commerce; and now in her 
maturity, she was an emporium for the interchange 
of ideas and speculations along with the products of 
various climes and industries. Alexandria was ac¬ 
customed to welcome novelty in thought as well as in 
arts and manufactures. With her discovery was at 
a premium; and even ethics and metaphysics had 
their exchangeable value among the curious of all 
nations, who met at the junction of three continents; 
for her ships were the feelers with which she touched 
on Greece and Italy, while her site was debateable 
land between Africa and Asia. 1 Through Alexandria 
ran the current of Eastern thought which now set 
most strongly westward. The Greek philosophy do¬ 
miciled in the capital of Jhe Ptolemies was stirred to 
its depths by converging streams from Syria, Persia 
and India. Judaism and Christianity were estab- 


1 The isthmus of Suez or the stream of the Nile has generally 
been specified as the boundary of the two continents: but in Cmsar’s 
time the line of demarkation was supposed popularly to run through 
the centre of the city of Alexandria. De Bell. Alex. 14.: “ Predicant 
partem esse Alexandria: dimidiam Africa:.” 
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lished side by side with the gross idolatry of the 
Copts, and the elemental worship - of the Sabseans. 
The fantastic theosophy of the Gnostics, of which the 
local and the spiritual filiation are equally unknown 
to us, exercised an unacknowledged influence wher¬ 
ever the human mind was deeply moved by the 
problems of man’s relation to the Deity, Into this 
new world of conflicting opinions Hadrian threw 
himself with vehemence and ardour. He made 
himself at home in the discussions of the Alexan¬ 
drian schools, and was more entertained than en¬ 
lightened by the wayward imaginations which they 
paraded before him. The impression made upon 
him is discovered from a letter in which he describes 
to Servianus the intellectual aspect of the place.' I 
am now become fully acquainted, he says, with that 
Egypt which you extol so highly. I have found the 
people vain, fickle and shifting with every breath of 
opinion. Those who worship Serapis are in fact 
Christians; and they who call themselves Christian 
bishops are actually worshippers of Serapis. There 
is no chief of a Jew ish synagogue, no Samaritan, no 
Christian bishop, who is not an astrologer , a fortune- 
teller and a conjuror. The patriarch himself, when 
he comes to Egypt, is compelled by one party to 
worship Serapis, by the other Christ. Then, after 
a digression on the busy and restless character of the 
people, he continues: They have but one Ood (al¬ 
luding to their idolatry of lucre)— him Christians, 


1 The genuineness of the letter g.ay be questioned on the ground 
of Verus being mentioned as Hadrian's son. It would appear from 
Spartian that this prince was not adopted till the year 135. On the 
other hand, it is not absolutely necessary to conclude that the letter 
was written from Alexandria in the time at Hadrian’s visit in 131. 
But the importance attached to the Christians and the interest 6hown 
in them, not to mention the premature degeneracy imputed to them, 
seem to me to throw much doubt upon it. The letter is not recorded 
by Hadrian’s biographer Spartianus, but occurs incidentally in the 
life of a later emperor by Vopiscus. Kit. Saturnin. c. 8. 
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Jews and Gentiles worship all alike ' The ardour 
of the Alexandrians in the pursuit of wealth is thus 
pungently satirized, and we can understand bow the 
bustle of a great commercial emporium would sur¬ 
prise an observer accustomed to the dignified som¬ 
nolence of an old-fashioned city like Athens ; but the 
sneer thus loosely hazarded against the opinions 
current among them may require some closer con¬ 
sideration. 

It must strike us with surprise that the philosophic 
emperor, a smatterer in all knowledge, and j n , erclt t «i,en 
a spy upon all opinions, should direct his 
remarks, not to the state of Gentile philo- 
sophy, but to that of Jewish and Christian 
belief. Possibly, if we kn<-\» the occasion of this 
letter, which, from certain allusions it contains, must 
belong to a date some years later than Hadrian’s 
actual visit, the explanation of this circumstance 
might be more apparent; but taking the document 
as it lies before us, we. must conclude that the phe¬ 
nomena of Judaism and Christianity constituted, even 
at this period, the most salient features of the intel¬ 
lectual movement at Alexandria. The sophists of 
the Museum, whether standing on the old ways, and 
proclaiming the tenets of the old Greek philosophy, 
or whether busied in contriving the eclectic system 


1 Such is the explanation usually given of this allusion to the 
One God; according to the reading: “Unus illis deus est. Hunc 
Christiani,” &c. See Milraan, Hist, of Christianity , ii. J56, But 
the passage is probably corrupt. One MS. gives: “Unus illis dcus 
nullus est. llunc,’* &c., which Mr. Sharpe, Hist . of Egypt y ii. 168., 
follows, rendering it: “ Their one God is nothing. Christians, Jews, 
and all nations worship him;” referring to the prevalent monotheism 
among the Oriental sects at Alexandria. Serapis combined more 
than one divinity in his own person: v H\ios 9 T Clpos t *0 <ripis, v Apo£, 
A i6vwros, ’AvSWoov. Euseb. Prcep. Evang. iii. 15, 16.: “ Hence arose 
the opinion which seems to have been given to Hadrian, that the 
Egyptians had only one God, and his mistake in thinking that the 
worshippers of Serapis were Christians” Sharpe, Hist, of Egypt , 

Ii. 168. 
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■which has assumed a place in mental history under 
the name of the New Platonism, attracted less remark 
from a curious but intelligent observer, than the pro¬ 
fessors of a religious doctrine, Jewish or Christian. 
Hadrian, indeed, cosmopolite though he was in tastes 
and habits, could not transcend the limits prescribed 
by his birth and training. He discovered in the 
views of the Alexandrians a tendency to Oriental, 
and even to Jewish ideas, which revolted rather than 
attracted him. The Gnostic theories of the Divine 
Nature with which they were impregnated would be 
to him strange and preposterous, while the seriousness 
they affected, and the positive belief they required, 
would be felt as a burden by one who was accustomed 
to regard all philosophy as a mere playing with truth. 
Hadrian, however, mingled freely with the sages and 
professors of the Egyptian capital; he conversed, 
debated, and banqueted with them; accepted from 
them the same flattery, and dispensed to them in 
return the same liberality which had marked his in¬ 
tercourse with the rival university. Here, too, he 
increased the salaries of the public teachers, and en¬ 
couraged the youth of the empire to make literature 
their business. We may believe that he extended 
his protection to the preachers of Christianiiy also, 
and helped to raise them to the high place they long 
held among the learned at Alexandria. The praises 
of the early Church were not ill-bestowed on the 
prince to whom we may thus be indebted for the 
liberal piety of Clement and Origen. Here, as at 
Athens, he left abundant tokens of his munificence, 
in the erection of useful and noble buildings, and in 
the reconstruction of a quarter of the city. But the 
mob of Alexandria had been always notorious for 
turbulence and indocility. The fanaticism of the 
Coptic race was here stimulated by political jealousy. 
In the rural districts a dispute about the genuineness 
of an Apis had recently goaded it to bloody conflict. 
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and the religious dissensions of Ombi and Tentyra 
had been polluted by actual cannibalism. 1 2 In the 
city, however, the rivalry of the Copts and Jews, 
together with their mutual hatred of the dominant 
Greek race, had engendered chronic disaffection and 
resistance to all legal authority. In vain had the 
Koman government forbidden its citizens to reside in 
Egypt, and excite by their arrogance or cupidity the 
susceptibilities of the native population. In vain 
was the independence of the proudest of cities more 
tenderly handled than that of any other in the empire. 
The rabble of the streets, who controlled the local 
administration, despised every title or dignity: they 
insulted the emperor himself as recklessly as they 
would have hooted a Greek sophist ora Jewish rabbi. 
When Hadrian’s favourite Antinous was neithofH> 
drowned in the Nile, a misfortune with dn»n'. 
which all the world that pretended to self- 
respect affected a decent sympathy, the 
Alexandrians alone made a mock of their ruler’s 
weakness, and the letter above cited seems to have 
been written under the actual smart of their unfeeling 
ribaldry. 3 I have given these people, Hadrian said, 


1 Spartianus Hadr. 12., refers to a riot at Alexandria on the 
subject of the Apis: “ Alexandria* seditione turbatus, quae nata est 
ob A pin, qui cum repertus esset post multos annos turbas inter 
populos creavit, apnd quern deberet locari omnibus studiose certan- 
tibus.” The best account of the Apis is in Am mi an. Marcell. xxii. 14. 
Of the respect with which Hadrian would affect to approach the 
subject we may surmise from nhat has been already Baid'of him. 
Augustus had treated the bull-god with contempt; earlier emperors 
had wantonly slain him. But Gefmanicus consulted his oracle, and 
Titus hud paid him honour. The bloody quarrel of Ombi and 
Teutyra is the theme of Juvenal's Sat. xv., and is referred with 
most probability to the year 119, the third of Hadrian, from the 
words, “qitee nuper console Junio,” xv. 27. 

2 Dion, lxix. 11.; Spanian, Hadr . 14. Hadrian seems to have 
said that Antinous fell by accident into the water. Other accounts, 

however, asserted that he drowned himself voluntarily in obedience 
to an oracle which demanded, for the life of the emperor, the sacrifice 
of the object dearest to him. However this may be, Hadrian lamented 
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everything they ashed for. I have confirmed all 
their ancient privileges, and added new, which they 
could not help acknowledging in my presence. But 
no sooner had, I turned my back than they lavished 
every kind of insult on my son Verue, and my friend 
Antinous. I wish them no ivorse, he added in his 
bantering tone, than that they should feed on their 
own chickens; and how foully they hatch them 1 am 
ashamed to say.' 

The character of the Alexandrians is painted in one 
of the most interesting of Dion’s orations, 
or the Aiex- which is also curious as a specimen of the lay- 
preaching of a converted rhetorician, and 
of the extent to which freedom of speech was allowed 
in lashing the follies of the sovereign people. 2 The 
sophist’s charges against them relate to their vanity 
and frivolity, their extravagant devotion to public 
amusements, singing, playing, and racing, and also 
to the bloody conflicts in which their amusements too 
often resulted. But Dion visited Alexandria before 
the time of Hadrian, and could not resent as it de- 


his death with extravagant weakness, proclaimed his divinity to the 
jeering Egyptians, and consecrated a temple in his honour. He gave 
the name of Bcsnntinoo polls to the city in which he was worshipped 
in conjunction with an obscure divinity named Besa. Deification in 
Egypt assumed the form of identification with a recognised divinity, 
Origen, edit. Celaunt, iii.; Euseb. Hist. fled. iv. 8.; Sharpe, Hist. 
Egypt, ii. 161. The late discoveries in hieroglyphics have shown 
that the obelisk on the Monte Pmcio at Rome was dedicated to the 
memory of Antinous in the joint names of Hadrian and Sabina. 
Smyth, Homan Medals , p. 110. 

1 Vopiscus, Lc.: “Quos quemadmodum foecundant pudet dicere.” 
Aristotle had not shrunk from mentioning how the Egyptians hatched 
their fowls’ eggs in dung. Caaanbon, in loc. Besides the apparent 
anachronism of the allusion to Verus, it may be said that neither the 
matter nor the style of this letter is such aa we should expect from 
an imperial correspondent. Vopiscus professes to take it from the 
volumes of Phlegon, a freedman of Hadrian. 

* Dion Chrys. Oral, xxxii. Ammian. Marcell. xxii. 6. speaks more 
particularly of their litigious and quarrelsome temper: “ACgyptii 
genus hominum controversum, et asBuetudine perplexius litigandi 
icjpper lsetissimum,” &c. 
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served the ingratitude the people manifested towards 
a gracious prince, from whom, though -parts of his 
conduct might provoke a smile, they had experienced 
only unmerited kindness. Hadrian did not con¬ 
descend to take vengeance on his persecutors: two 
generations later an emperor of a different stamp 
washed out indignities not more crying in a san¬ 
guinary massacre. 1 The mild philosopher who now 
commanded the thirty legions shook off the dust of 
the turbid city from his feet and made a pilgrimage, as 
a peaceful antiquarian, to the wonders of old Thebes. 
The name of Hadrian does not now appear among 
the rude inscriptions which can he still decyphered 
on the Egyptian monuments; hut some Greek lines 
scratched on the legs of the broken statue of Memnon, 
show that Sabina, at least, visited that mysterious 
fragment, and heard the music which issued from it 
at sunrise. 3 Hadrian ascended likewise the Casian 
Mount, crowned with a celebrated temple of Jupiter, 
and restored the temple of Pompeius at its foot, which 
had been recently overthrown by the Jews. His 
taste and piety were further attested by a short and 
pithy epigram on the uncertainty of fortune, which 
he caused to be inscribed upon it. 3 


1 Herodian, iv. 16, 17. 

* The inscription is given by Eckhel, vi. 490., and many others: 

”E k\vov aiS-fiaavros iyv ndn\ios BaA&ivos 
i’wvds ray Betas Wlefivovos fl Q&pevotp : k. t, 

The date, which is specified in it, may be fixed to 131 or even 130, 
quite at the commencement of Hadrian’s residence in Egypt, if not 
a little before his arrival. The statue was at this time lying in frag¬ 
ments, and the sounds were supposed to issue from the broken 
pieces. Mr. Sharpe considers the marvel a direct imposture. For 
the fondness of the Romans for visiting antiquities, which has been 
referred to before, see Epictetus, Dissert i. 6.: els 'OAvpiriav plv 
air oS-rj pure, Xv to fpyov too $e(5f(W, Kal inoxyua ixuffros ipiitf 

olera* cwoitoottos tovtwv iwoBayetr. 

‘ Dion, lxix. 11.: rtf va os BplBotm xitrri tnrivts IvAfro tvuBov. 
Comp. Spartian, Hadr. 14.; Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 96. The historian, 
or his epitoroist, brings Hadrian from Greece, through Judea te 

VOL. VIII. K 
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If Hadrian was dissatisfied with the people of 
Hrfri.nvi.it. Alexandria, he was disgusted and incensed 
with the inhabitants of Antioch. This city, 
ity ..id* volup-" the third in population and importance of 
tuoumew. t! le empire, the capital of the once power¬ 
ful kings of Syria, and honoured for now nearly two 
centuries by the residence of the Roman proconsul, 
who approached nearest in rank and power to the 
emperor himself, was abandoned, beyond any of the 
great centres of wealth and luxury, to the indolent 
enjoyment of voluptuous ease. The Antiochians 
made no pretensions to learning or philosophy, but 
they were addicted to vile and vicious superstitions, 
in which the simple ideas of a remote antiquity were 
corrupted into gross licentiousness, and deformed by 
the impurest orgies. Placed in the centre of a rich 
and populous region, and on the highway which 
united the East and West with the South, they offered 
a mart for the productions of many realms, and their 
city was the resort of traders as well as idlers from 
the three continents. The unrivalled beauty of its 
situation, a fertile plain watered by an abundant 
river, visited by breezes from the sea at fifteen miles’ 
distance, and sheltered from fiercer winds by a lofty 
table mountain in its rear, presented an alluring place 
of residence, and made Antioch the favourite retreat 
of the idle and self-indulgent. The attractions of its 
suburb, named Daphne from the laurel groves which 
encircled the fane of Apollo, were famous throughout 
the West, and often proved the Capua of the Roman 
legions. The remoteness of this Eastern capital 
from Rome, and the fatal though unavoidable policy, 
by which the legionaries and their chiefs, together 

Mount Casius, on his way into Egypt, I suppose him, on the con¬ 
trary, to have entered Judea from Egypt, where he promulgated the 
decrees which produced the Jewish insurrection in 132. But the 
exact sequence of his movements must be considered as very un¬ 
certain. 
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■with the concourse of the prefect’s civil attendants, 
were suffered to remain for many years together in 
so luxurious a banishment, emboldened the Italians 
to cast off the restraints of national decorum, and 
yield to the fascinations of the Syrian Circe, who 
flouted the austere habits of the West with keen 
edged satire or boisterous ridicule. Again and again 
the emperors called them to arms to chastise the 
Jew, to protect the Armenian, or to threaten the 
Parthian; but every .interval of tranquillity relaxed 
the bonds of discipline, and the Syrian proconsul 
was less formidable to the prince at Borne when at 
the head of his soldiers in the field, than when he 
winked at their irregularities and debauched them at 
head-quarters. The frequent occurrence of disastrous 
earthquakes contributed perhaps to make the people 
reckless in their manner of life, and disposed them 
to enjoy the passing hour, and drown in tumultuous 
excitement the fears of impending danger. 

Hadrian had been known to the Antiochians while 
still a subject. Doubtless they had made Hellln , lllte4 
sport with their usual levity of the weak bjjJw Aa- 
points in his character, which were suffi¬ 
ciently obvious. They knew the circumstances under 
which he had succeeded to the purple, and many a 
ribald joke had passed among them touching the 
favour to which he was surmised to have owed it. 
Though surrounded on his next appearance in their 
city with the terrors of sovereign power, they still 
could not control their bantering humour, and as an 
emperor and a philosophet he was perhaps equally 
offended at the frivolity of a people who had no 
sense of dignity themselves, nor could respect the 
dignity of others. Among the names of princes who 
illustrated this spot with their buildings, that of 
Hadrian, the universal builder, finds no place. On 
the contrary, he took from it some of its cherished 
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privileges, and subjected it to the supremacy of the 
provincial seaport of Tyre.' 

Such are the incidents connected with Hadrian’s 
sojourn in the principal cities of his wide 
tmues (ns dominions. There would he no advantage 
tCnu™ Asia in specifying all the places of less impor¬ 
tance which he visited in the course of his 
unwearied peregrinations. Many of them are inci¬ 
dentally mentioned by the historians and biographers; 
others are notified by the legends of his coinage, in 
which he appears as the Restorer of above thirteen 
places or provinces, a title which seems to imply a 
personal visit, accompanied by some eminent bene¬ 
faction. 1 2 He erected temples at Smyrna and Cyzicus, 
buried in the Rhaeteum on the plain of Troy some 
colossal bones, supposed to be those of Ajax, and 
founded in Bithvnia a town to which he gave the 
name of Hadrianothera, in commemoration of a suc¬ 
cessful hunting-match. 3 On the frontiers of Armenia 
he received the homage of the petty chiefs who in¬ 
fested the confines of the empire, and impressed on 
Pharasmuncs, the king of the Alani, a due sense of 
Roman power and dignity, by clothing his gladiators, 
by way of mockery, in the gilded vestments with 
which that simple potentate had sought to purchase 

1 Eckhel, Doctr. Numm. iii. 297.; SpartiaD, Hafir. 14.: “Antio- 
chcnses ita odio habuit ut Syriam a Pbcenice separare voluerit, ne tot 
civitatum metropolis Antiochia diceretur.” At a later period the 
emperors found it necessary to remove the head-quarters of their 
army from so corrupt a locality. Procopius (BelL Fers. i. 17.) 
speaks of it as entirely denuded of soldiers: ^ 5^ a<pv\an tos tc kuI 
or par Lana)? 4pTj/x6s iarr ov yap ov ovH4vos rep rauTijs ori plj 
■nuvTyyvptwv re xa\ rpvepqs p4tet, /cal t rjs 4v 6$drpois ael irpbs aAA rjAovs 
<piAovtutla$. 

2 See Eckhel, vi. 487. foil. The countries or cities thus mentioned 
are Achaia, Africa, Arabia, Bithynia, Gallia, Hispania, Italia, Libya, 
Macedonia, Mauretania, Nicomedia, Phrygia, Sicilia. Hadrian tra¬ 
velled with a company of architects and artificers, ordered after the 
fashion of a legion of soldiers; “ Id specimen legionum militarium 
.... in cohortes ccnturiaverat/ , Victor, EpiU 28. 

* Dion, lxix. 10.; Spartian, Radr. 20. 
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his favour. 1 At the same time he gratified the 
Parthian Cliosroes, who had resumed his ancestral 
seat on the Euphrates, by restoring to him his 
daughter made captive by Trajan. He promised also, 
it is said, to send back to him the golden throne whicli 
the conqueror had carried off from Susa; but this 
magnanimous restitution was never actually made. 2 
These overtures of reconciliation may have been 
timed to divert that still powerful monarch from 
assisting the J ews in the great straggle which broke 
out in Palestine in 132, as soon as Hadrian's presence 
was withdrawn from the neighbourhood. 

I have not attempted to follow Hadrian’s steps 
accurately. The scattered hints received nallTl „, 
from our authorities have been variously Atiwra."‘ iu 
pieced by the critics, and do not admit, *• ■>. ui, im. 
perhaps, of confident manipulation. I presume, how 
ever, that he passed through Syria in 132, and alter 
some further wanderings in the Eastern provinces, 
returned for the last time to Athens, and there spent 
the winter of 133-134. At Athens he might witness 
the completion of his buildings, and enjoy once more, 
with the greater zest from the comparison with Alex¬ 
andria and Antioch, the manners and conversation of 
his favourite residence. But Bume, after all, the 
centre of business and of duty, was the place to whicli 
the imperial pilgrimages gravitated. Wherever else 
ambition, cupidity, or thirst of knowledge and ad¬ 
venture might call him, during his years of activity, 
it was at Rome, or within sight of Rome, that'every 
genuine Roman wished t» retire in declining age, 
and compose himself for the last journey to the rest¬ 
ing-place of liis ancestors. Hadrian had An<) uk „ nv 
already reached old age, and had governed bSSJJ" 1 " 
the empire sixteen years; his health too AI>134 - 
was much debilitated, and he had no reasonable 

1 Dion, lxix. 15.; Spartian, Bair. 13. 17. * Spartian, Hair. 13. 
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prospect of lengthened days, when, in' 134, he took 
up his residence in his capital, and ceased from his 
restless wanderings. Here, however, he continued to 
employ himself with unabated industry. He estab- 
Ert.Hi.hn.ent Kshed a university at Home, which he desig- 
SVum ». lhe ' nated the Athenaeum, after the type of the 
Bom«. cherished city whence its name was derived, 
and he endowed its professors on a scale befitting its 
metropolitan character. 1 The throne of rhetoric at 
Borne took precedence of all its rivals, both in rank 
and emolument. But the liberal sciences were ex¬ 
otics in Italy, and produced no popular teachers and 
no celebrated schools. The activity of the Roman 
mind was running towards law and jurisprudence; 
but this was a practical subject which formed no part 
of the speculations to which the career of Academic 
study was prescriptively confined. While philosophy 
and rhetoric were stationary or retrogressive, the prin¬ 
ciples of law were rapidly advancing, and Hadrian 
was himself unconscious of the social transformation 
which was already taking shape under his auspices. 
At Rome we behold in him the busy and earnest ad¬ 
ministrator, surveying from the centre of his vast 
dominions the character and conduct of his subordi¬ 
nates, keeping all his instruments well in hand, 
assiduous in selecting the best agents, and strict in 
requiring an account of their agency, putting to use 
the local and personal knowledge acquired by so 
many years of travel and inspection. Amidst 
building, .t this unceasing round of occupation, it was 
his recreation tS behold the glorious build¬ 
ings still rising at his command in every quarter' of 
the city. It is almost wearisome to turn again and 


1 Philostr.Fi/. Sophist ii. 10, 8. Victor, Cees. 14.: “ Ita Graconim 
more . . . gymnasia, doctoresque curare occoepit, adeo quidem ut 
etiam ludum ingenuarum artium quod Athenueum vacant, consti- 
tueret; atque imtia Cereris Libei ®que, quae Eleusinia dicitur, 
Athenieugium modo Roma percoleret.’* 
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again, to the subject of the imperial architecture, 
which has formed a feature in the narrative of almost 
every reign in succession; but we are bound to re¬ 
mark that the edifices of Hadrian at Home surpassed 
in magnificence all the worka of bis predecessors. 1 
His temple of Rome and Venus, with its 
double cells, placed fantastically back to Koine usd 

? i. j Veiiui* 

back, was at once the largest in size and the 
most splendid in its features of the religious edifices 
of the capital. liaised on a lofty basement on the 
eastern slope of the Velia, and looking down into the 
hollow in which the Colosseum was injudiciously 
placed, it might command even more remark and 
admiration than that masterpiece of inrjperial gran¬ 
deur. The Mausoleum which Hadrian cre¬ 
ated for himself on the further bank of the 
Tiber far outshone the tomb of Augustus, 
which it nearly confronted; of the size and dignity 
which characterized this work of Egyptian massive¬ 
ness, we may gain a conception from the existing 
remains; but it requires an effort of imagination to 
transform the scarred and shapeless bulk before us 
into the graceful pile which rose column upon column, 
surmounted by a gilded dome of span almost un¬ 
rivalled, and terminating in the statue of the bea¬ 
tified builder, whose remains reposed below. The Mole 
of Hadrian was, next to the Colosseum, the most 
distinguished specimen of the style of architecture 
which we designate as Roman, whencesoever really 
derived; which by raising tier upon tier of external 


1 Spartian, Hadr. 19., gives a long enumeration of these works. 
It was remarked that Hadrian modestly refrained from inscribing 
his name upon any one of them, except the temple he dedicated to 
Trajan. Among other undertakings he employed an architect named 
Decrianus to remove the colossus of Nero, the face of which had 
been altered into a Sol, from its place on the slope of the Velia to 
another site. He does not seem to have accomplished the design of 
Apollodorus to erect a companion statue of Luna, 
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decorations, after the number of stories required 
within, adapted to civil and domestic purposes the 
monumental grandeur of the Grecian. Besides these, 
and other erections of his own, Hadrian is noted as 
the restorer of many famous buildings of an earlier 
date, such as the Septa, the Pantheon, the temple of 
Augustus, and the baths of Agrippa. But his ser¬ 
vices in these cases may have been but slight. How¬ 
ever liable Rome was to suffer from fires, earth¬ 
quakes and inundations, we can hardly suppose that 
these structures, most of which had been repaired by 
Titus or Domitian, could already require again ex¬ 
tensive renovation. 1 

Hitherto, Hadrian had been able to follow the policy 
H.dri.n which had before recommended itself to his 
l.'lfce.'.or'£. predecessor, of shunning, by long absence 
modi. v«uT from the city, collision with his jealous 
*■ "■nobility. At the same time he had skil¬ 
fully avoided the alternative which alone had pre¬ 
sented itself to Trajan’s mind. He had kept the 
legions in good humour without indulging them in 
the exhausting amusement of perpetual warfare. 3 
When, however, he finally took up his residence in 


1 The Tiburtine villa of Hadrian is entirely destroyed. Its site is 
said to be ascertained, and its limits, eight miles in circuit, may per¬ 
haps be traced. It embraced, besides the residence and quarters for 
the guard, buildings modelled on the Lyceum and Academy, the 
colonnade called Pcecile, the Prytaneum, &c. at Athens, a Canopns 
which may have represented some edifice at Alexandria. In its 
gardens was a space laid out after the fashion of the vale of Tcmpe, a 
Tartarus, and perhaps, on the other hand, Elysian Fields. Spartian, 
Hadr . 26.; Victor, Cces. 14 . * 

* Spartian, Hadr. 21.: “ Expeditiones snb eo graves nnllce fue- 
rnnt; bella etiam silentio pane transactaAt the same time the 
writer adds: “ A miiitibus, propter curam exercitus nimiam, multum 
amatus est, simul quod in eos libcralissimus fuit.” Victor relates 
(£pit. 14.) that Hadrian nsed to boast that he had gained more for 
the empire in peace, by the skilful use of bribes to foreign potentates, 
than his predecessors by war; but Spartian, c. 17., gives a different 
colour to these pretensions.: “Regibus multis plurimum detulii; a 
plerisque vero etiam pacem redemit; a noimullia contemptus est.’* 
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Rome or his villas in the vicinity, the prince of the 
senate, the fust citizen, as he proclaimed, of the re¬ 
public, found himself the mark of an envious aristo¬ 
cracy, encouraged by his condescension to fancy them¬ 
selves really his equals, and disposed, at the first sign 
of his health failing-, to intrigue against him. The 
successor of Trajan and Nerva had vowed never to 
put a senator to death; and the only instance in 
which this hope had been hitherto disappointed, was 
excused by the precipitation of the senate itself. But 
such a restriction could not possibly be maintained, 
if the emperor’s person was to be exposed to the 
machinations of senatorial ambition. Nor was Ha¬ 
drian’s good-nature proof against the irritation caused 
by increasing infirmities. 1 Ser.-ibleof his own weak¬ 
ness, and anxious to the last to keep faith with his 
subjects, be determined, having no child of his own, 
to choose a colleague, ami adopt an heir and a suc¬ 
cessor, as the best security for bis own peace, tbe 
most direct check on the irregular aspirations of his 
nobles. But the empire, as it would seem, was 
singularly deficient in men of eminence befitting 
such an elevation. We need not. lay much stress upon 
the charge of jealousy made against him, for rejecting 
the presumed claims of personages so obscure as 
Terentius Gentianus and Platforms Nepos. 2 Nor, in 
our ignorance of the circumstances, shall we dwell 
on the strange intimation, that he was so jealous of 
the pretensions of his brother-in-law Servianus, then 
ninety years of age, as to put him to death on a 
frivolous pretext, in defiance of every obligation. It 


1 Of this good-nature several instances, some of them eccentric 
enough, are recorded ; but such anecdotes seem hardly worth re¬ 
peating. See, however, Spartian, Hatlr. 16, 17. 20. The trial of 
wit between tbe emperor and the poet Floras in the verses, “ Ego 
nolo Ctcsar esse, etc.,” is well known. 

* A. Plcctorius Nepos is only known to us as a commander in 
Britain, trom the vaiious inscriptions in the neighbourhood of the 
Homan wall. 
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is said, indeed, that many other magnates were sacri¬ 
ficed at the same time, some by judicial sentences, 
others by assassination. 1 At tbis period, also, the 
empress Sabina died; and as her dislike of him was 
well-known, and it was even rumoured that she had 
taken precautions against conception, lest the world 
should be afflicted by such another monster, it be¬ 
came currently reported that she was taken off by 
poison. 2 All these charges may be allowed to stand 
or fall together; the last is expressly discredited by 
a far from friendly historian. Nor am I inclined to 
pay much regard to the insinuation, that his choice 
of a successor was finally determined by mere un¬ 
worthy favouritism. L. Ceionius Commodus Verus 
was a young noble of high birth and family distinction; 
but the Homans refused to allow him any personal 
merit, and affirmed that bis adoption and appoint¬ 
ment were made in opposition to the universal feel¬ 
ing, and required to be purchased, as it were, of the 
people and soldiers by largesses, donatives and shows.* 
Such liberalities, it is enough to say, would follow 
the designation of an heir to the empire as a matter 
of long-established usage. 

The descriptions we have received of this child of 
chwKtuoi fortune seem meant to reproduce the tra- 
’ v " u ' - ditional features of the most noted volup¬ 
tuaries. They represent, however, a certain fantastic 
finery of manners, to which it would be difficult to 
find an exact parallel. The habits of Yerus com¬ 
bined the effeminacy of Maecenas with the dissolute- 


1 Spartian, Hadr. 23. 

* Victor, Epit. 14. Spartian mentions the rumour as “fahula dati 
vcneni,” a phrase he would hardly have used if he wished to accredit 
it. Victor adds a report hardly less to the emperor’s discredit, if 
true, which is very doubtful, that she killed herself in disgust at his 
ill-treatment, “ prope servilibus injuriis.” 

1 Spartian, lc.: “Adopravit Ceionium Commodum Vcrum invitis 
omnibus, eumque JElium Verum Cffisarem appell&vit.'‘ Dion, Ixix, 
17-: Kataapa cbre5et£e. 
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ness of Otho, and tlie extravagance of Petronius; but 
he possessed neither the shrewdness of the first, the 
courage of the second, nor the genial though reckless 
gaiety we attribute to the last of these voluptuaries. 
The few anecdotes recorded of him give a picture of 
the times, if not of the actual man,—of their emascu¬ 
late dissipation and indolent elegance,—not unim¬ 
portant to our historical review. Thus Verus, we are 
told, recommended himself to the emperor by the 
invention of a pasty which became the favourite 
dish at the imperial table. 1 He was wont to take 
his mid-day rest, with his concubines, on an ample 
couch enclosed in mosquito-nets, stuffed with rose- 
leaves, and strewn with a coverlet of woven lilies, 
amusing himself with the perusal of Ovid’s most 
licentious compositions. He equipped his pages as 
Cupids, with wings on their shoulders, and made them 
run on his errands with a speed which human muscles 
could not maintain, till they dropped. When his 
spouse complained of his infidelities, he gaily bade 
her understand that wife is a term of honour, not of 
pleasure. 2 * * * * * 8 This despised matron, however, is said to 
have borne him several children, who lived to enjoy 
and prolong the honour and fortunes of the family. 
It was added, even by those who so described him, 
that if there was nothing to praise, there was also 
little to reprove in him, and that he might be re¬ 
garded as at least a tolerable ruler. The historian 
allows, indeed, that in addition to the grace and 
beauty of his person, Verus was dignified in counte- 

1 Spartian, JEHus Vet us, 5.: “*Tetrapharmacum eeu potins penta- 

pharmacum, quo postea semper Hadrianus eat usus, ipse dicitur 

reperisse.” Hadrian’s fondness for the pleasures of the table is men¬ 

tioned among other of his tastes or accomplishments by Fronto (de 

Fenis Alsiensibus , 3.): *• Orbis terrarum non regendi tantura sed 

etiam perambulandi diligentem, moduloram tamen efc tibieiuum 

studio dcvinctum fuisse scimus, et preeterea prandiorum opimorum 
esorem optimum fuisse.” 

8 Spartian, l. c .: “ Uxor enim dignitatis nomen eat, non voluptatis." 
Our language can hardly rival here the compactness of the Latin. 
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nance and impressive in his delivery, besides being 
a good composer of verses. We may suspect some 
false colouring in this delineation, and that Hadrian’s 
choice was more judicious and more honourable than 
it is represented. The office of preetor, to which 
Yerus had been previously appointed, required under 
a vigilant master both industry and capacity; and 
after his adoption, this pretended minion of the court 
was sent to take the emperor’s place at the head of 
the Pannonian legions, on the most exposed of the 
frontiers. Here too he had occasion to exert his 
prowess in the field, and obtained from the same 
historian the praise of a respectable, if not a brilliant 
commander. The sentiment with which in his first 
hours of Weakness he is said to have courted death— 
that an emperor should die in health and not in sick¬ 
ness—deserves to be recorded in his honour. 1 The 
expression of his numerous busts is manly as well as 
handsome, and indicates intelligence, frankness, and 
liberality, far removed from the common type of 
Roman beauty, in which regularity of feature and 
noble bearing scarcely redeem the hard, stern, and 
narrow character which plainly underlies them. The 
portraits of Trajan and of Yerus seem to belong to 
climes, ages and races far removed from one another. 

But, after all, the wisdom of the choice was not 


His prema¬ 
ture death. 
A. D. 138. 
a. u. sol 


tested by actual residts. The health of the 
new Cassar began to fail soon after his adop¬ 
tion, and when it was observed that he had 


not strength to wield the arms of the imperator, 
Hadrian is said to have exclaimed with bitterness, 


that he had spent his money to no purpose, and leant 
on a rotten wall, which could not bear the weight of 
the republic or even his own. 2 These harsh words 


1 Spartian, Ver. 6.: “Sospe dicens, sannm prineipem mori debere, 
non debilem.” 

2 Spartian, l.c.: “Ter millies perdidimus . . . siquidem satis in 
caducum parietem incubuiinus.” 
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were carried to the sick man’s ear, and aggravated 
his disorder. The officious talebearer was disgraced; 
but this reparation was of no avail, and the invalid 
expired on the calends of January 138, in the third 
year of his feeble sovereignty. Hadrian would not 
suffer the holiday of the new year to be profaned by 
tokens of public sorrow. For Verus the portals of 
the colossal mausoleum for the first time opened; but 
his surviving colleague felt his own end approaching, 
and became more anxious than ever to provide for 
the peaceful transmission of power after his decease. 1 

It was cited, indeed, as a mark of Hadrian’s heart- 
lessness, or levity, that when urged after 
Verus’s death to make a fresh adoption chooses for his 
without delay, he replied that he had al- Aurcid, 
ready formed his resolution while Verus was 
still living. He commanded numerous busts and 
statues of his favourite, directed the senate to pro¬ 
claim his divinity, and allowed temples to be raised 
to him in various places But after a brief interval 
he called the most illustrious senators to his bedside 
in the Tiburtiue villa, and announced that his choice 
of a successor had fallen on T. Aurelius Antoninus, a 
man of mature age and approved abilities, who seems 
to have been universally acceptable. At the 

- i iii* , ,. , and requires 

same time that he made this adoption, he him t« adopt 

. , _ . ill , M. Annina 

required Jus new son, who had no male verus and l. 
child of his own, to nominate heirs; indi¬ 
cating to him for this preferment Marcus Annius 
Verus, his own sister’s son, and Lucius Verus, the son 

• 

1 The uncertain character of the imperial succession is strongly- 
marked in the instance of Verus. It is nowhere said that he was 
associated in the empire, as Trajan had been associated by Nerva, or 
Yiso by Galba. Spartian says of him significantly: “ Qui primus 
tan turn C®saris nomen accepit.” Hadrian honoured him, “ impera- 
torio funere;” but the biographer again remarks: “Neque quidquam 
de regia nisi mortis habuit dignitatem.” Nevertheless iElius Verus 
has always been enumerated in the imperial series both by ancients 
and moderns. 
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of his deceased colleague, the one at the time a youth 
of seventeen, the other a mere child, and both already 
favourites with him. 1 Yet the choice of the elder 
was undoubtedly determined by the promise of his 
staid yet generous character, and if, in regard to the 
younger, Hadrian yielded to a natural preference, he 
might fairly hope the best from an amiable infant to 
he trained under a parent and a brother of approved 
virtue. He had now done his best for the future 
welfare of the empire, and tormented by maladies 
beyond the reach of medicine, and conscious that his 
days were numbered, the sense of having well-dis¬ 
charged his greatest duty as a prince may have 
afforded him relief and consolation. That 

Ilia Increasing , , • r i i- i j 

infirmitie*and he gave way under a painiul disorder to 
excessive irritation, and even put innocent 
persons to death from caprice and vexation, is charged 
against him by historians whose ill-nature or in¬ 
capacity is sufficiently apparent. 2 But it became 
the duty of the gentle Antoninus to soothe his bursts 
of passion, and shelter those they might threaten to 
overwhelm; and the gratitude of the senators or 
courtiers doubtless prompted them to exaggerate the 
beneficial influence of their patron. The sufferings 
of the sick man, we are assured, were most acute. 
Despairing of medical relief, he resorted to the arts 
of the magicians; but the imprecation of Servianus 
was fulfilled, that in his agony his last wish should 
be for death, yet he should be unable to die. 3 Given 
over by the physicians, and vainly tended by astro¬ 
logers and diviners, he implored his own attendants 
to put him out of pain by the sword or poison. To 

* Spartian, Hair. 24.; Ver. 7. He excused the adoption of the 
younger of these with the kindly expression: “Habeat respublica 
quodcunque de Vero;” which, as the writer remarks, is opposed to 
the notion put forth by some that he repented of the favour he had 
shown to the father. Comp. Dion, lxix. 21. 

* Spartian, Hadr. 23. 25,; Victor, Caa. 14., Epit. 26. 

* Dion, lxix. 27., lxxvi. 7 
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one of his slaves, a barbarian from beyond the Da¬ 
nube, he pointed out the exact spot, which he had 
ascertained and marked on his breast, where the heart 
could be reached most promptly and certainly; but 
the fierce swordsman fled in horror from his presence. 
It is said that he even swallowed in his despair sub¬ 
stances which he knew to be deleterious. At 
last bis powers gave way, and he expired, a. d. m. 
worn out by a long disease, which seems to A ’ 1 ’’ 
have been dropsical. 1 Among his last words, de¬ 
livered perhaps in a brief interval of ease, was a play¬ 
ful address to his departing spirit, which if it has 
attained more success than it deserves as a philo¬ 
sophic utterance, betrays at least no sign of the 
gloomy terror or remorse which haunt, no doubt, the 
deathbeds of tyrants. 2 

Hadrian died on the tenth day of July, a.d. 138 
(a.U. 891), having lived about sixty-two E.tim.tc 
years and a half, and reigned twenty-one 1 “‘ 1,l, “ lu:U:r " 
years wanting one month. There is none of the 
emperors about whom we are so much disappointed 
in the scantiness and questionable character of our 
materials for estimating him. We must acknow¬ 
ledge, indeed, a general consistency in the impression 
conveyed by Dion, Spartian, and the still briefer 
epitomists. All indicate, more or less clearly, the 
conflicting elements in his varied character, his ear- 


1 Dion, lxix. 22.; Spartian, Hadr. 24. 

* Spartian, Hadr. 25. The biographer treats these fambus verses 
very lightly. He adds; “ Tales autem, nec multo meliores, fecit et 
G rax us.” To me the force and character of this simple ejaculation 
consist in its abruptness, brevity, and uncouthness, like the verses wo 
make in a delirious dream. Polished and paraphrased by modern 
translators, it becomes a trifling commonplace, hardly worthy of the 
considerable poets who have exercised their talents upon it. 

“ Aniniula, vaguia, blandula, Soul of mine, pretty one. Sitting one, 
Hospes comesque corporis, Guest and partner of my clay, 

Quse nunc abibis in loca,— Whither wilt thou hie away,— 
Piillidula, rigida, nudula— Pallid one, rigid one, naked one— 
Nec, ut soles, (Dbisjocos? Never to play again, never to play? 
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nestness and his levity, his zeal for knowledge and 
frivolity in appreciating it, his patient endurance and 
restless excitability, his generosity and his vanity, his 
peevishness and his good-nature, his admiration of 
genius, and at the same time his jealousy of it. 1 
Such contradictions may possibly be reconciled by 
considering the circumstances of the times, and the 
manifold interests of a complicated civilization com-: 
bined with the absence of a controlling principle and 
a guiding object. Not in Hadrian only, but in all 
the eminent men of his time, Trajan himself being 
no exception, we miss that unity of aim and complete 
subordination of all the faculties to a ruling idea, 
which exalt the man of talent into the man of genius. 
Nevertheless, if this be true of emperors and states¬ 
men, still more is it true of the lesser men who re¬ 
lated the incidents of their careers, and criticized 
their characters. We may fairly doubt whether the 
compilers of the meagre abridgments which contain 
all we know of them, could understand the greatness 
of any really great men, if such in their own day 
there were. Dion Cassius, if we may connect with 
his name the fragments preserved by the manipula¬ 
tions of Xiphilin, may have acquired an idea of 
Caesar and Cicero not wholly unworthy of their merit, 
from the better writers whom he could consult about 
them; but where left to his own observation, or to 
the estimate of persons nearly contemporary with 
himself, he may have completely failed to rise to 
the true height of the object before him. Of the 


’ Thus Spartian describes him ( Hadr. 10.) as, “ Severus, betas; 
comis, gravis; lascivus, cunctator; tenax, liberalis .... ssevus, 
clemens; et semper in omnibus varius.” Victor (Epit. 14.) says: 
“Varius, multiplex, multiformis; ad vitia atque virtutes quasi arbiter 
genitus, impetum mentis quodam artificio regens, ingenium invidum, 
triste, lascivum, et ad ostentationem sui insolens, callide tegebat; •, 
continentiam, facilitatem, clementiam simulans, contraque dissimulans 
ariorem gloria quo flagrabat.’’ 
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feeble biographer Spartianus, it may not be unjust 
to affirm that he would have spoilt even better ma¬ 
terials than the beat that lay within his reach. For 
my own part I am dissatisfied with the portraiture 
we have received of Hadrian. I cannot think that 
we have the real man before us. I imagine that lie 
was really greater than he is represented, and that 
many of the stories to his disparagement have been 
invented or coloured. But I can only refer this 
impression to what I remark of the character of his 
administration, in which he undoubtedly reconciled 
with eminent success things hitherto found irrecon¬ 
cilable; a contented army and a peaceful frontier; 
an abundant treasury and a lavish expenditure; a 
free senate and a stable monarchy; and all this with¬ 
out the lustre of a groat military reputation, the foil 
of an odious predecessor, or disgust at recent civil 
commotions. But the merit of Hadrian is above all 
conspicuous in the decision with which, the first ot 
Roman statesmen, be conceived the idea of governing 
the world as one homogeneous empire. Suddenly, 
but once for all, be discarded even in theory the tra¬ 
dition of a Roman municipality, as the master and 
possessor of all the soil of the provinces. lie recog¬ 
nised in theory both conquerors and conquered as 
one people, while he left their practical equalization 
to the gradual and spontaneous influences which were 
plainly working thereto. He visited every corner of 
liis dominions, and greeted in person every race among 
his subjects, making no distinction between Roman 
and Briton, African and Syrian. The title of citizen 
might still remain, and certain fiscal immunities, 
though balanced by countervailing burdens, continue 
to maintain its nominal pre-eminence: hut substan¬ 
tially there was now little difference between the 
status of the Roman and of his subjects; and even that 
little was vanishing of its own accord, and wanted 
only a stroke of the pen to erase it in due time from 
VOL. VIII. 8 
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the statute-book. But though thus liberal in his 
own ideas, the prince of the senate had still to humour 
the prejudices of his nobles. He must not suffer the 
Roman to degrade himself in his own eyes by indulging 
unworthy indolence. Accordingly, Hadrian discarded 
the freedmen of the palace, the instruments whom 
Ills predecessors had thrust between themselves and 
the honourable industry of the knights; he rivalled 
Augustus himself in the reverence he paid to the 
toga, the symbol of Roman majesty, and required the 
senators and knights always to wear it in public. It 
seems that upon the citizens generally this staid ob¬ 
servance could no longer be enforced. 1 

On the whole, I am disposed to regard the reign 

rci „ n of Hadrian as the best of the imperial scries, 
marked by endeavours at reform and im- 
impemi' provement in every department of adminis- 
tration in all quarters of the empire. The 
character of the ruler was mild and considerate, 
far-seeing and widely observant, while the ebullitions 
of passion which clouded liis closing career were con¬ 
fined at least to the small circle of his connexions 
and associates. His defects and vices were those of 
his time, and he was indeed altogether the fullest 
representative of his time, the complete and crowning 
product, as far as we can judge, of the crowning ago 
n,. figure and of Roman civilization. His person and 
cuunteuai.ee. countenance, which we have unusual means 
of figuring to ourselves from the number of his busts, 
statues and medals, corresponded well with his cha¬ 
racter. With Hadrian the Roman type of features 
begins to disappear. Hadrian is neither Greek nor 
Roman; he is of no race nor country; but rather 
what we might deem the final result of a blending of 

1 Spartan, IJailr. 21,22. "When be saw a slave of his own'walking 
as an equal heiwct.ii two senators, ho ordered bis ears to be boxed, 
and forbade him to converse with personages who might at any tuntq 
become his masons. 
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many breeds and the purest elements. He reminds 
us more than any Roman before him, of -what we 
proudly style the thorough English gentleman, with 
shapely trunk and limbs, and well-set head, no pro¬ 
minent features, no salient expression, but a general 
air of refinement and blood, combined with spirit and 
intelligence. His face and figure are both eminently 
handsome, though inclining to breadth and bulk. 
His countenance expresses ability rather than genius, 
lively rather than deep feelings, wide and general 
sympathies rather than concentrated thought or fixed 
enthusiasm. The sensual predominates in him over 
the ideal, the flesh over the spirit; he is an admi¬ 
nistrator rather than a statesman, a man of taste 
rather than a philosopher. A casual observer would 
perhaps hardly notice that Hadrian is the first, of the 
Romans whose bust is distinguished with a board. 1 
Hitherto, though the arrangement of the hair vniios 
from one generation to another, or follows the per¬ 
sonal taste of the wearer, every public man at Koine 
scrupulously shaved bis cheeks, lip and chin. But 
Hadrian Attieized as well as philosophized, and he 
might reasonably incline to cherish the natural ap¬ 
pendage which betokened both the Grroeian and the 
sophist. Some, indeed, whispered that he suffered 
hair to grow on his chin, to conceal a physical 
blemish ; but this explanation seems far-fetehed, and 
the fashion set by Hadrian and adopted generally by 
bis successors, seems rather to indicate a change iu 
the feelings of the people, and their inclination to 
disregard the special distinctions of race in deference 
to views more enlightened and genial. 

1 Spartian, Hadr. 26 r “ Statttra fuifc proevra, forma comptns. 
flexo ad pectincm capillo, promissa barba, ut vulncra qua; in facia 
naturalia erant tegeret.” 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 


Eaily career of the emperor Antoninus Pius.—Attitude of the Bar¬ 
barians.—The wall of Antoninus in Britain.—His paternal govern¬ 
ment at home.—His indulgence to the Christians.—His virtues 
and happiness.—Vices of the empress Faustina.—Early promise 
of M. Aurelius.—His testimony to the virtues of Antoninus.— 
Heath of Antoninus Pius, and remarks on the character of his 
epoch.—Review of the political elements of Roman society.—]« 
The populace of the city.—2. The provincials.—Progress of uni¬ 
formity.—Extension of the franchise.—Development of the civil 
law.—3. The senate: its pride, pretensions and imbecility.—4. 
The prajtorians and the legions.—The final supremacy of the 
soldiers inevitable, (a. i>. 138-161. a, u. 891-914.) 

The adopted son of Hadrian was in the maturity of 
3iis fifty-second year, when he was admitted to a share 
Name, nnd in the sovereign power. After the fashion 
«nlp»orTrti,! then prevalent in the noblest families, he 
combined in his own person the gentile 
names of several ancestors. His style at full length 
had been Titus Aurelius Fulvius Boionius Arrius 
Antoninus, which he now exchanged for that of Titus 
yElius Hadrianus Antoninus, to which he added at 
once the titular designation of Augustus and Csesar, 
and soon after his accession, as we shall presently 
notice, that of Pius. The name of Aurelius Fulvius 
had been borne by his father and grandfather, both 
of whom had been consuls, and whose family was 
sprung from Nemausus in Gaul. 1 His mother was 
an Arria, and both an Arrius and a Boionius had 
been among his maternal ancestors. 2 He was 

1 Capitol. Anton. P. 1, The emperor was bom at Larmvium, 
and educated at Lorium, in Etruria, which became his favourite 
residence. 

* Capitol, l.c.: “ Ayus maternus Arrius Antoninus, homo sanctus, 
et qui Nervam miserafus esset quod imperare ccepisset.” 1 
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married to an Annia Galeria Faustina, by whom he 
had bad four children,two sons and two daughters; the 
sons had died young before his advancement, and of 
one of the daughters we have no further account. 
The other, however, named Annia Faustina, he united 
to the young Aurelius, her cousin, whom at Hadrian’s 
instance her father had himself adopted. But of all 
his names the most interesting is that of Antoninus, 
which he first introduced to the distinguished place 
it occupies in Roman annals, the origin of which, 
however, we can trace no further. Fourteen em¬ 
perors passed away before this designation, sanctified 
by the noblest associations, was suffered to disappear 
from the imperial style. 1 So deep was the impression 
made on the, Romans by the virtues of the two illus¬ 
trious princes, who assumed the sovereignty at the 
death of Hadrian with the acclamations of the senate 
and people, and the loyal consent of the legions. The 
decease indeed of their late jealous master was felt 
as a relief by the nobles in the city. They pretended 
to have trembled for their lives and fortunes during 
the pangs of his last illness, and in their zeal to do 
honour to his successor, muttered a refusal to grant 
him the apotheosis which had been hitherto denied 
only to the most hateful of tyrants. Antoninus 
meanwhile removed the body from Baise to Rome, 
and entombed it in the gorgeous mausoleum long 

1 Capitol, m O/riho Mactin. 3 : “Eriimvoro Pius primus,, Marcus 
secundus, Vcrus tertins, Commodus quart us, quintus Carucallus, 
sextus Geta, 6eptimus Diadunitirn^, oetavus Helmgabulus Antonini 
fuere.” These eight princes are enumerated to show the fulfilment 
of a certain prediction; hut others, such us Pertinax, Julianus, Se- 
verus and Mucruius himself, might be added. Alexander Severus 
thus addressed the senate: “Amoninorum nomen, vel jam numen 
potius, quale fuent, memimt vestra dementia.” The senate replied: 
“Vicisti vitm, vicisti crimina: Antomni nomen ornavisti.” But 
Alexander persisted in declining the name, as not belonging to his 
family. The senate would have called him Magnus, and at last 
forced upon him the title of Augustus. Lampndius m Alex. Sev. 9. 
(a. d. 222, A. u. 975.) 
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prepared for its reception. When the senators observed 
the respect with which he was disposed to 
ti.cfunmme treat it, they discovered another mode of 
flattery, declaring that he had rescued many 
of their order from Hadrian’s death-warrants, and on 
this account, or as others said, in acknowledgment of 
his dutiful affection for his unworthy parent, decreed 
him the surname of Pius; a surname eagerly repeated 
by the gratitude of his countrymen, and destined to 
become the most distinctive of all his appellations. 1 
The opposition to Hadrian’s consecration was now 
withdrawn; his temple rose in due time at Rome, 
and an order of Flamens was appointed to serve for 
ever at his altar. 

In noble simplicity of character, and devotion to 
the good of the state they were invited to 
govern, the two Antonines deserved to be 
classed together. For three and twenty 
years they sat side by side in public, and were 
nominally colleagues iu the empire: but while the 
elder governed by virtue of his mature age and tried 
abilities, the younger trained himself reverently after 
his parent's example, with assiduous and painful self- 
examination. Though vying with one another in 
their noble qualities and the excellence of their ad¬ 
ministration, in their temper and education there was 
a marked difference. Aurelius became, by study, 
reflection, and self-exercise, the most consummate 
product of the ancient philosophy, while Pius is a 


1 The origin of this title is variously explained : 1. because Anto¬ 
ninus supported his infirm parent in the senate; 2. beenuse he saved 
certain senators, as mentioned in the text; 3. because of the honours 
he ex toned from the nobics for his predecessor; 4 because he had 
taken measures to prevent his suicide; 5. because of the general 
clemency and goodness of his own character. We may observe that 
the title first appears on the coins of Antoninus immediately after 
the death of Hadrian; and that the festival he instituted in honour 
of Hadrian was specially designated Artemidorus, writing 1 

in Greek, calls it eMf&eia. Eckhel, Ductr. A umm> \ii, 36. 
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singular instance of an accomplished Roman con¬ 
tenting himself with the practice of -virtue and genu¬ 
ine morality, disregarding the questions of the schools. 
From bis early years Antoninus had been engaged in 
the active discharge of official duties. Sprung from 
a race of curule magistrates, lie had been bred in the 
traditional maxims of official life, and had become 
qualified for distinction himself by long training in 
the career of honours under an able and vigilant 
emperor. Thence lie had succeeded to the govern¬ 
ment of a province, lie had been appointed one of 
the four consulars to whom the administration of 
Italy was confided, and had finally been raised to the 
prefecture of Asia before Hadrian’s experienced eye 
fixed on him, as the fittest man in the empire to 
lighten his own bunions, and conduct the machine 
he had put in good working gear by his long laboms. 1 
Antoninus, however, though himself a simple man of 
business, could respect speculation in others, and 
encouraged liis adopted son to employ bis leisure, 
while yet youug, in examining the bases of wisdom 
and virtue under the ablest teachers. 

Alone of all the chiefs of the empire, Antoninus has 
had the fortune to escape the animadversion unanimou. 
of the historian Dion. Reduced as we are SSJJSty Sf 
at this period to the meagre epitome of 1,l,virt '“'' 
Xiphilin, the book which was devoted to the narra¬ 
tive of this reign had perished, save a few brief sen¬ 
tences, even before the time of the abbreviator; and 
instead of the harsh and captious commentary with 
which Dion reviewed the»career of the emperors, we 
have only the flowing panegyric of Capitolinus, which, 
if devoid of critical sagacity, is free at least from the 
vice of ill-nature. The brief notices of Antoninus 
found elsewhere, as in the abridgments of Victor 
and Eutropius, seem to have been derived from 


1 Capitol. Anton. P. S. 
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kindred sources with those of the biographer, while 
the Christian Orosius concurs in the unvaried strain 
of panegyric; for of all the princes of this age 
Antoninus alone was free from the sin of persecution. 
It is a relief indeed from the chequered tissues of 
splendid virtues and degrading vices, to meet once 
at least in the course of our long review with a cha¬ 
racter of unstained goodness, with one man faultless, 
as far as we can trace him, in act and intention, and 
yet not wanting in manly sense and vigour. Trajan 
governed the empire from the camp and the frontiers; 
Hadrian from the provinces and the schools; Antoninus 
devoted himself entirely to Rome, and during his 
long reign of nearly a quarter of a century never 
absented himself for a day from the city or its near 
environs. He had seen that even the peaceful pro¬ 
gress of the emperor through the provinces, however 
personally frugal, became an occasion of severe ex¬ 
actions. 1 But the genuine moderation of this prac¬ 
tical sage enabled him to maintain throughout his 
career unbroken harmony between the prince and 
tiie senate. He made on his accession the customary 
declaration, that none of the order should suffer death 
by his sentence; a declaration which pledged him to 
moderation and economy, that he might not be con¬ 
strained to recruit his finances by confiscation. This 
promise he kept faithfully to the end. We hear 
indeed of more than one conspirator against him; 
but of these Attilius was proscribed without his con¬ 
currence by the senate; Priseianus slew himself, and 
the emperor forbade inquiry to be made for his 
accomplices. It would be small satisfaction, he said, 
to learn by such investigations that he was hated by 
a number of his fellow-citizens. 2 * Once only, in the 

1 Capitol. Anton. P.7.: “Gravem esse provinciahbus comitatum 
principle eiiam nimis parci.” 

2 Capitol, l.cr, Victor, I 7 .pit. 15. The particulars of these con¬ 

spiracies have not reached us. Auilius bore the surname of Tmiauss 
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case of a parricide, lie sentenced a noble culprit to 
Confinement on a desert island, where nature herself 
would, as he said, justly forbid him to exist.' While 
however all the public establishments were maintained 
on the most frugal scale, he was munificent in his 
gifts and largesses. He acquitted the promises of 
Hadrian at his adoption, completed many of his 
predecessor’s buildings, and remitted the coronary 
gold expected on his accession, to the Italians entirely, 
to the extent of one-half to the provincials. 2 When 
the treasury, which he received full from Hadrian, 
became at last empty, he replenished it by the sale 
of the imperial furniture. 3 

But the reign of thrce-and-h\enty years on which 
the pious Antonine was now entering, was Thre „„ ed 
not destined to the enjoyment of unruffled 
tranquillity. The troubled state of the 
frontiers was a source of constant auxiety and expense; 
and even within them some elements of disturbance 
still required the establishments of the empire to bo 
maintained in full vigour. The Jews, so often quelled 
and so ruthlessly down-trampled, chafed and mur¬ 
mured both in Achaia and Egypt; the nomades of the 
Atlas ventured again to encroach on the zone of 
cultivation which was ouly won from the sands by 
constant labour, and secured by an armed occupation. 
The Dacians did not quietly resign themselves to the 
yoke; and the Alani, a name which had recently 
become formidable, were ever prowling along the 
bank of the Ister, or in front of Trajan’s ramparts, 
watching an opportunity* of bursting into Mcesia. 
Of the operations conducted against these various 
enemies no accounts have been transmitted to us. 
Incessant and harassing as the warfare may have 

or Attianus; from which we may conjecture that he was connected 
witli Hadrian’s guardian, and therefore himself a relative of the lute 
ruler. 

* Capitol. Anton. P. c. 8. * Capitol, c. 4. * Capitol, c. 7. 
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been, it led to no triumphs, and probably to no de¬ 
cisive victories. The mild and peaceful prince, who 
proclaimed that it was better to save a single citizen 
than to slay a thousand enemies, followed perhaps 
the example of his predecessors in purchasing the 
forbearance of the invaders. 1 In Britain, 
Antoninus however, we learn that the prefect, Lollius 
c!td?Iu,d h * Urbicus, after chastising a revolt of the 
Brigantes, carried his arms beyond the fron¬ 
tier, and completed the defences of Agricola with a 
continuous rampart of earth from the Clyde to the 
Forth.® The Homan occupation was now definitively 
extended to the upper isthmus, while its outworks 
were pushed perhaps in some directions still further. 
The district between the walls of Hadrian and Anto¬ 
ninus was rapidly filled with monuments of southern 
civilization. The spirit of colonization and enter¬ 
prise seems, at least in this quarter, to have been as 
active now as at any previous period. But the reason 
why, wherever the limits of Roman power extended, 
the subjects of Rome continually advanced a little 
further, is to be found in the ardent desire of the 
provincials to escape from the pressure of their local 
burdens, without placing themselves beyond reach 
of assistance, or cutting off the means of a timely 
retreat. 3 

1 This sentiment, it 6eems, was ascribed to one of the Scipios, but 
it does not appear on what authority. Capitol. Antoh. P. 9.: “ Ut 
Seipionis sententiam frequentarit, qua ille dicobat, maile se unum 
civem servare quam mille hostes occidere.” 

2 The coins of Antoninus bear Jmp. II. in the year 139; and this 
title was probably assumed for some successes over the Caledonians. 
Clinton in ann. lie was one of the few emperors down to this 
period who never celebrated a triumph. Victor, Cas. 15.: 4 ‘ Nisi forie 
triumphorum expertem socordia; videtur: quod longe secus est. ,> 

3 The ichnographv of the wall of Antoninus is delineated and 
described in Stuart's Caledonia Montana t and the few inscriptions 
collected. The remains are far less than those of the lower isthmus, 
and have suffered considerably since the time of Roy’s survey. The 
portion best preserved is about a mile iu length near Polwarth, 
where the#rampart has been protected by a plantation. I presume 
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On the whole the historians describe the external 
policy of Antoninus as singularly successful. 

rr\\ ,1 n ,, 0 . • -i , Success of the 

1 lie authority ot the empire was raised to extendi poicy 
its highest pitch, and acknowledged by the 
most distant nations. Rome, under the most peace¬ 
ful of her princes, imposed a king upon the Lazi, who 
dwelt beyond the Phasis. She withheld the Parthian 
sultan from attacking Armenia by the terror of a 
proclamation alone, while she refused to restore the 
celebrated throne captured by Trajan, and so often 
redemanded. 1 She determined the quarrels of various 
Eastern rulers with their rivals or subjects. She ap¬ 
peased the differences between 0 reeks and Scythians 
on the shores of the Cimmerian peninsula, and on the 
banks of the great Sarmatian rivers. Appian declares 
that he had seen at this time at Rome the envoys of 
barbarian tribes, who had offered to place themselves 
under the yoke of the mighty conquerors, but whose 
allegiance had been quietly declined. 2 While the 
counsel of Augustus, not to extend the limits of the 
empire, sank deeper than ever into the mmds of 
statesmen, the tendency of the vast body to attract 
smaller bodies to itself was still in force, and required 
stedfast self-control to resist it. The reign of An¬ 
toninus gave rise to more than one signal monument 
of the size and unity of the empire in its greatest 
permanent extension. Tlic great work of Claudius 
Ptolemseus, if founded on the principles of Hip- 

thnt Falkirk, which stands on the line, is the church on the Pfalz or 
Pale. There is said to be no vgstige of a stone rampart. From the 
absence of later inscriptions, the defence of the wall seems to have 
been relinquished at an early period, but coins have been found 
along it of the date of Diocletian and Constantine. 

1 Capitol. Anton. P. 9. tin a medal of Antoninus Pius we find 
the legend : “ Bex Armenis datus,” but to the event itself we have 
no other elue. Another hasBex Quadis datus.” Smyth, Roman 
Medals, p. 119. 

2 Appian, Proerm. c. 7. Comp. Victor, Epit. 15.: “Quin etiam 
Iudi, Bactriani, Iiyrcani legatos misere, justitia tanti imperatoris 
comperta.” 
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parchus, Eratosthenes, and Marinus, deserved, from 
its extensive observations and systematic arrangement, 
to become the standard work on mathematical geo¬ 
graphy. 1 The Itinerary, designated by the name of 
Antoninus, describes the course of the highways, and 
the distances of every station, from the Wall of 
Hadrian to the Cataracts of the Nile 8 ; while the 
Periplus of the Euxine, and that of the Erythraean 
Sea, ascribed to Arrian, show the relations of Roman 
commerce and navigation with coasts and colonies 
even beyond the limits of Roman sovereignty. 

The list of the emperors is not wanting in names 

of men who deserved well of mankind for 
government of their benevolence and wisdom : we can dis- 

Antoninus. , . , . . , . r ., 

eern, perhaps, taking a wider view ot their 
policy than was possible for their contemporaries, in¬ 
dications among them of a genuine Jove of clemency 
and justice, which their historians have failed to 
notice. But the consent of antiquity plainly declares 
that Antoninus was the first, and, saving his colleague 
and successor Aurelius, the only one of them who 
devoted himself to the task of government with a 
single view to the happiness of his people. Through¬ 
out the meagre notices of his career which alone re¬ 
main to us, we discover no trace of a selfish thought 
or passion, none of carelessness or precipitation, none 
of pride or even of pardonable vanity. Every step, 
every act, seems to have been weighed by a good 
heart carefully directed to a definite end. It had 


1 The latitudes and longitudes of Marinus of Tyre were adapted 
to a plane projection of the earth’s surface. Ptolemy applied them to 
the sphere. 

* The M Itinerarium Antonini” may be so called from Antoninus 
Pius, from his successor Aurelius Antoninus, or from Antoninus 
CarncaUa. The work underwent, no doubt, many revisions at dif¬ 
ferent epochs. That on which our editions are founded seems to have 
been as late as Diocletian. See Jtiner . Anton., ed. Parthey: prsef. 
p. vj. The Itinerary of Jerusalem is doubtless a later work, though 
compiled from ancient sources. 
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been said in praise of Augustus, that he was the 
Paterfamilias of the whole empire: but the head of 
a Roman family was at best a beneficent despot, 
standing aloof, in haughty dignity, from the caresses 
of wife and children, and exacting obedience from 
their fear rather than their affection; while among 
his slaves he was a tyrant, self-willed alike in kind¬ 
ness and in cruelty. Antoninus was the father of his 
subjects in a different sense. 1 The time had come 
when, both in the state and in the family, the sense 
of mutual rights and obligations made itself felt. The 
rule of an Antonine over Romans and provincials, 
freedmen and slaves, could he less unequal and 
partial than that of an Augustus, both from the 
nearer approach of all classes to equality, and from 
the higher elevation of the emperor above all. For¬ 
merly it was the greatest praise of a just ruler that 
he controlled the injustice of his officers, and re¬ 
pressed their wanton exactions. Now the procurators 
of the, fiscus could be specially directed to exercise 
moderation in extorting even their legitimate dues, 
to spare the needy, to indulge the unfortunate; and 
they were required to render strict account of their 
proceedings. Every complaint against the powerful 
found ready attention. The informers who lived by 
denouncing defaulters to the treasury, a class whom 
it had once been necessary to foster, could now be 
firmly repressed; the revenues were to be collected 
fairly and openly, or not collected at all. Antoninus 
took no pleasure in gain derived from the sufferings 
of his people. The salaries of idle and inefficient 
officers were reduced, while by allowing good gover¬ 
nors to remain many years in their posts, he abated 
at least the first access of their cupidity. 2 But An¬ 
toninus sought to acquaint himself with the condition 

1 Victor. Epil. 15.: “ Qua: incredibili diligentia ad speciem optimi 
oatris familias exsequebatur.'* 

* Capitol. Anion. P. 5. 
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and resources of all his subjects, and mastered the 
intricacies of fiscal science, as then understood. His 
judicious economy might give offence to some who 
could not appreciate its rare merit, and hence arose 
perhaps the only invidious epithet that was ever ap¬ 
plied to him. 1 Once for all, on attaining the sovereign 
power he set a noble example of disinterestedness in 
surrendering his private fortune to the uses of the 
state. 2 

Simple, however, and moderate as Antoninus 
ui.nmnra- showed himself in his personal tastes, the 
*“ ,ld - splendour of the imperial authority suffered 
legiaiution. n0 diminution in his hands. His largesses 
to the people, and his shows in the circus, fully 
maintained the scale of magnificence to which they 
had been raised by the rivalry of previous sovereigns. 
A.,., nr. The secular games with which he celebrated 
a u.m the nine-hundredth anniversary of the city 
were worthy of the solemn occasion. 3 Antoninus 
continued to adorn Rome. To him are due the 
completion of Hadrian's mausoleum, and tire erection 
of a graceful column, though inferior in height to. 
Trajan’s or to that raised afterwards by Aurelius; he 
is believed to have built also the amphitheatre at 
Hismes and the aqueduct of the Pont-du-Gard, the 
noblest monument of Roman grandeur beyond the 
Alps. 4 He extended and improved the Academic 
system, the most marked characteristic of the Flavian 
administration, with the feeling, not of a pedant, but 

1 Xipbilin (Dion, Ixx. 3.) says he was called Kv/j.ii/oirpi(rrris, or pea- 
splitter (comp. Zonar. xii. 1.), referring, probably, to the raillery of 
Silerms in Julian’s “Caesars.” 

* Capitol. Anton. P. 8. 

* Victor, Cces. 15.: “Cclebrato magnifico urbis nongentesimo.” 

4 A fuller but not a complete list of these structures is given by 
Capitolinus, c. 8. The column is interesting from the sculpture on 
the base, which represents the apotheosis of Antoninus and Faustina, 
The emperor, seated between the wings of his Genius, or of his own 
soul, ascends to heaven, preserving the unruffled composure which 
distinguished him upon eaith* 
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of a liberal and accomplished gentleman . 1 His long 
and tranquil reign was farther illustrated by the pro¬ 
gress of legal science, Antoninus being himself active 
in dispensing justice, and gathering about him many 
expert jurisconsults, among whom the names of 
TJmmidius' Verus, Salvius Valens, Volusius Montanus, 
Ulpius Marcellus, and Javolenus are specially re¬ 
corded. The contributions of this emperor to the 
imperial code are known to ns in two or three in¬ 
stances only, all marked by their leaning to principles 
of equity and humanity. In wisdom, in science, and 
in temper lie equally deserved to be designated the 
Nutria of imperial Rome . 4 But the great ] 
merit of this paternal ruler was the activity genre to the 
with which he interposed for the protection 
of tlvo Christians. The proclamations he addressed 
to the Larissaaans, the Thessalonians, the Athenians, 
and to the Greeks generally, are specially mentioned, 
in which he proclaimed and guarded the indulgence 
already nominally accorded to the believers by Trajan 
and Hadrian . 3 


1 An'omnus composed Iiis own harangues, which was not, it seems, 
the case with ail his predecessors. Several of these were still extant, 
in the time of his biographer. Capitol. Anton. P. 11. 

* Capitol. Anton. P. 2.; Victor, JZpit. 15 ; Eutrop. Ihevior. viii. 8.; 

Dion, Ixx. 5.: ovtos <5 'Kvru>»\vo? &pt(TTo? ?jv xal fidAuna 

Nouinq Hark t b T7js 7]ycfiovlas dfionirpoiroy &(tos vapa€a\\f(T6ai. KaOdnep 
5/j 'Po^i/Ap Tpaiai/b r &(j)6r} -rrapanAjiaios. 

* Euseb. Host Heel. iv. 13. 2G.; Dion, lxx. 3. Wc may per¬ 
haps connect these addresses to the Grecian communities wiili the 
Jewish disturbances in that quarter. The Jews followed, no doubt, 
thur old habit of attacking the Christians, and throwing the blame of 
the disorders on them. Antoniirtis enforced the rule that inquisition 
should not be made into Christian tenets. Oros. vii. 14 : “■ Justin"s 
jihilosophus librum pro Christiana rcligione composituna Antonino 
tradidit, benignurnque eutn erg a Chnstumos fecit.” Nevertheless 
Antoninus was not indifferent, like Hadrian, to the religion of the 
state. An existing inscription celebrates his regard ior the estab¬ 
lished ceremonial: “Optimo mnximoque piincipi, et cum summa 
henigmtate justissimo, ob insignem erga cmremonias publicas curatu 
sic religionem.” Eckhel, Voctr. Numm. vii. 29. The coins of Anto¬ 
ninus abound in references to the oldest Roman mythology. 
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If we turn to the private character of this estimable 
singuiw ruler, we find it marked with a dignified 
AnudSw’' tenderness which is interesting as a token 
of the period. The harshness of the llo 
mans in their public transactions, and the rigid 
sternness witli which they acted in political life, are 
strangely contrasted, throughout their history, with 
the features of gentleness and kindness which meet 
us in their private behaviour. But at no period was 
this contrast more marked than under the early em¬ 
perors, and no portion of their literature exhibits so 
many traits of domestic goodness as that which be¬ 
longed to the age of Nero and Domitian, and enlivens 
the pages of Seneca and the younger Pliny. At last 
the quality of feminine gentleness which underlay 
the rough exterior of many a Roman warrior, which 
gleams on the surface in Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, 
and may be descried beneath the rougher lineaments 
of Lucan and Persius, Quintilian and Juvenal, which 
lurks under the grim reserve even of Tacitus, and the 
ill-veiled melancholy of Statius and Martial, is raised 
to the throne of the world in the person of Antonine the 
Pious. The characteristic of this virtuous prince is 
cheerfulness. Doubtless he would have been less at 
ease had he been more of a philosopher. But his 
happy temperament seems to have exempted him 
from the painful questionings which beset the men 
of his time who thought as deeply as they felt. He 
was content with the policy of his epoch, content 
with its society, content with its religion; he was 
satisfied with the present; not anxious about the 
future; while the goodness of his heart and his 
natural rectitude withheld him from the selfish in¬ 
dulgences which leave a sting behind them. He 
possessed the principles of the Epicurean with the 
practice of the Stoic; and this union constitutes 
perhaps the fairest compound that Heathenism could 
supply. Antoninus was apparently the happiest man 
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of whom heathen history makes mention; and I can 
well believe that he practically effected more good 
than any other. 

The attainment of power had wrought a marked 
change in almost all the earlier Caesars; in 
some for the better, but generally for the ui mujoe.. 
worse. In Antoninus it made no change at ance m 
all. Such as he had been, kind, modest, ,,rlva “ Ilf<! ' 
and dignified, as a senator, such he continued to be 
as emperor. He bore himself in all respects towards 
his inferiors as he had formerly wished his superiors 
to bear themselves towards him. If he demanded an 
appointment or other advantage for a friend, he never 
allowed himself to dispense with the forms of law 
and custom. With his associates he lived on the 
same terms as ever. Ha assembled them at his table, 
or presented himself at theirs, and rejoiced especially 
in their company at the genial ceremonies of the 
vintage. He stooped easily, say his biographers, from 
the imperial summit to the level of civil life, and 
cheerfully endured the raillery current in the polite 
circles of the city . 1 Preceding emperors, indeed, had 
mixed on equal terms with their nobles; Antoninus 
was patient with the populace, and treated their ill- 
temper with forbearance. On the occasion of a dearth 
in the city, the people assailed him with stones; but 
he only applied himself the more assiduously to supply 
their wants, and studied to explain to them the 
measures he had adopted in their behalf. When 
prefect of Asia, he had once resorted to the splendid 
dwelling of Polemon the wes^thy sophist. The owner 
was absent. On his return he was offended, such 
was his arrogance, at the freedom taken by the 
governor, and insisted on his great but unbidden 
guest vacating his apartments, and going forth at 

1 Capitol. Anton. P. 6.: “ Imperatovium fastigium ad summam 
civilitatem deduxit;" and adds, “unde plus cretit.” Comp, the 
anecdote of Oraullus, c. 11. 

VOL. VIII. 1 
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midnight to seek another lodging. Polemon ■was a 
favourite with Hadrian, and the emperor, though 
vexed perhaps at his impertinence, was anxious to 
protect him after his own death from the conse¬ 
quences of a quarrel with his future sovereign. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he inserted in his will a statement that his 
choice of Antoninus had been actually made at the 
sophist’s suggestion. Antoninus could not be deceived 
by this device; nevertheless he acted as if he believed 
it, and heaped his favours on the fortunate Polemon. 
When at last the sophist presented himself at Pome, 
the new emperor commanded that he should be ac¬ 
commodated with lodgings, insisting archly that no 
one should venture to remove him. An actor com¬ 
plained, soon afterwards,thatPolemon, when presiding 
at the Olympic games, had once driven him off the 
stage. At what hour? demanded Antoninus. At 
midday. Ah, replied he, he excelled me from his 
house at midnight . l 

In the absence of public memorials, the whole 
Dnme.uc life interest of this epoch must centre in the 
of Antumnui. person and family of the prince. JSor shall 
we regret to rest for a moment on the character of 
one so blameless and attractive, and to picture to 
ourselves the master of the Roman world in the 
bosom of his private connexions. Antoninus resided, 
as we have seen, wholly in Rome or his neighbouring 
villas, of which Lorium on the Etruscan coast, and 
Lanuvium, his own birthplace, among the Alban hills, 
seem to have been his favourites. His mode of life 
was simple and abstemious; his robe was woven by 
the handmaids of his own consort. Rut Faustina 
was unfortunately no Lucretia, and the vices of this 
licentious woman infused perhaps the only drop of 
gall in the cup of her husband. Yet Antoninus did 
not allow himself to resent, or appear even to notice 


1 Philost. Vit. Sophist, i. 25. 
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the scandal she brought on an establishment of 
antique severity. 1 Faustina was the sister Lfccnliou , 
of yElius Verus, and had been married to 
Antoninus before his adoption. This adop- 
tion, indeed, lie may have at least partly owed to 
the affection Hadrian naturally bore to the sister of 
his lost favourite; and it was the consciousness, per¬ 
haps, of this obligation that induced the injured 
husband to wink at her irregularities. On assuming 
the purple, he obtained for her the title of Augusta; 
he gave the name of Faustinian to this endowments 
he made for the support of female orphans; and on 
her death, which happened in 141, only „ erflr „ tllma 
three years after his accession, lie raised a ‘i."’"!™! 10 "' 
temple in her honour, the remains of which, A - u ’ 
hearing his own name conjointly with hers, still form 
a striking object, in the Homan forum. 2 Gaines were 
celebrated in honour of her apotheosis, and her image 
was borne among those of the national divinities. 
The coinage on which her name is perpetuated is 
still unusually abundant, and is generally marked 
with devices asserting her eternal godhead. After 
the decease of his children’s mother, Antoninus re¬ 
frained from introducing another matron into his 
house on the footing of legitimate marriage, and 
contented himself, after the fashion of the most dis¬ 
creet and dignified Homans, with the inferior union 
known to their jurisprudence by the now degraded 
title of concubinage. 3 

1 Capitol. Anton. P. 3.; “ Do hjijus uxore multa dicta sunt oh 
nimiam libertatem et vivundi facilitatem, quee ille cum amnu dolore 
compressit.” 

1 The inscription recording the names of the emperor and empress 
is still legible: “ Dim Antonino ct Divas I'uustinse ex S. C. n Capi¬ 
tol. Anton. P. 6.: “ Tcrtio anno imperii sui Fau.stinam uxorem per- 
didit, quae a senatu conseerata est, del at is circensibus atque templo.” 

a The regard of Antoninus for the umvortby Faustina is further 
attested by an expression in a letter to the rhetorician Frouto: 
“ Mnllem mchcreuie Gyaris cum Ubiquam sine ilia in PaJatio vivere/ 
Fronton. JEpist. i. 2 
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Both the sons of Antoninus and Faustina seem, as 
has been said, to have died before Hadrian’s decease. 
On their parent’s adoption, it had been arranged 
that his daughter, the younger Faustina, should be 
«am«gc of betrothed to Commodus Verus, the child 
th"jou’g°r whom he was required himself to adopt to- 
Fauiiiua. gether with M. Aurelius, while Aurelius was 
to take in marriage a daughter of the elder Verus. 
But the younger Verus was but seven years of age, 
while Aurelius had attained to seventeen. The cha¬ 
racter of the one was as yet at least undetermined, 
while the other had already given excellent pro¬ 
mise, and was daily advancing in every virtue. 1 
Accordingly, Antoninus, making the immature age 
of Verus his excuse, did not hesitate so far to violate 
Hadrian’s intentions as to give Faustina to Aurelius. 
The union was solemnized, but not perhaps without 
some years’ interval; for the births from this marriage, 
of which there were several, date from a somewhat 
later period. 

Meanwhile the young Caesars grew up to manhood,, 
Eiriy year, and the paternal care of Antoninus was not 
unrewarded with regard to either. Verus 
Antoninus. was (l f a impressible character, easily 
moulded to good or evil, and though he exhibited 
none of the qualities demanded of a ruler, he seems 
at least to have shown as yet no proneness to vice. 
But Aurelius, on the other hand, fulfilled with advan¬ 
cing years every hope and wish the fondest and wisest 
of parents could have cherished. He engaged in all the 
athletic and martial exercises which befitted a youth 


1 The opinion Hadrian already formed of his simplicity and in¬ 
tegrity is marked by the appellation of. “ Verissimus ” instead of 
Verus, which he playfully bestowed upon him. Capitol, in M. Anton. 
Pfiilosoph. 1. It must be remembered that the young Aurelius bore 
also the name of Verns. The biographer distinguishes the two An- 
tonines by the titles of “Pius ” and “Philosophus.” Other writers 
generally designate the second by his adoptive name of “ Aurelius,” 
or by his prenomen “ Marcus.” 
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of family; but his own temper, and still more perhaps 
some weakness of constitution and lack of animal 
spirits, disposed him by preference to study. 1 To 
the cares of public administration he devoted his 
patient attention ; but his heart was in the libraries 
of ancient wisdom, or with its best living expositors; 
for these he reserved the hours borrowed from sleep or 
recreation; and through out his father’s reign, he never, 
it is said, was tempted to quit nis closet at Home but 
for two nights. 2 3 The time was coming when the 
pale student of the Palatine would be required to 
pass his days in the saddle and his nights under can¬ 
vas, on (he wildest frontiers of the empire ; but how¬ 
ever ill his training might he adapted to harden his 
frame against fatigue and inclement seasons, the 
lessons of patience and endurance he learned from 
his masters, imbibed by a congenial spirit, sufficed to 
fortify him in the career to which duty called him. 
Disposed by bis own loving temper to reverence pa¬ 
rental authority, he was animated by the approbation 
of a father whom he could justly admire. When, 
many years after his accession to complete sove¬ 
reignty, he reviewed in an address to his conscience, 
his own principles and conduct, he could refer them 
with affection and gratitude to that model of all 


1 Both the Caesars seem to have had similar advantages of educa¬ 
tion. The names of their numerous teachers are carefully recorded. 
Of Aurelius it is said: “Usus est magistris ad prima. elementa 
Euphranore literatorc, et Gemino comcedo, musico Androne, 
eodemque geometra. quibus omnibus, ut discipliuarum auctoribus, 
plurimum d etui it. Us-us pra'tcrea gramma ticis, &e. . . . usus est 
oratoribus, &c. . . . usus est etiam Commodo mogfctro . . . usus est 
et Apollon to Chalcedonio, Stoico philnsopho. . . . Audivit et Scxtum 
Chffironensem, Plutarchi nepoteni, &c. Studuit et juri audiens, &c. 
. . . frequentavu et dcclametorum scholas,” &c. Capitol. M. Anion. 

Phil. 2, 3. 01 the teachers of Verus a list nearly aa long and various 
is given. Ver 2. 

3 Capitol. M Anfou. Phi. 7. It was mentioned as a token of his 
devotion to philosophy, that he attended the school of the teacher 
Apollonius even after his elevation to the purple. 
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human excellence. Though himself an ardent lover 
of speculative philosophy, he had wisely sought a 
practical director in the conduct of affairs, and he 
seems to acknowledge that the virtues of Antoninus 
had served him better than even the doctrines of 
Zeno. After enumerating his special obligations to 
his ancestors, his friends, and his instructors, for 
their good advice or precious examples, he concludes 
with an encomium on his impeiial parent, on which, 
lingering as we fondly do over this brightest type of 
heathen excellence, we shall willingly dwell yet 
nis dc.cn P - another moment :—In my father I noticed 
adoptive'* mildness of manners and firmness of re- 
fatiien solution, contempt of vain glory , industry 

in business, accessibility to all who had counsel to 
give on public matters, and care in allowing to 
everyone his due share of consideration, lie knew 
when to relax, as well as xvhen to labour; he taught 
me to forbear from licentious indulgences; to con¬ 
duct myself as an equal among equals; to lay on 
my friends no burden of servility; neither chan¬ 
ging them capriciously, nor passionately addicting 
myself to any. From him I learnt to acquiesce in 
every fortune, and bear myself calmly and serenely ; 
toexeicise foresight in public affairs, and not to be 
above examining the smallest matters; to rise supe¬ 
rior to vulgar acclamations, and despise vulgar re¬ 
prehension ; to worship the gods without superstition, 
and serve mankind without ambition: in all things 
to be sober and siedfast, not led away by idle novel¬ 
ties ; to be content with litEe, enjoying in moderation 
the comforts within my reach, but never repining at 
their absence. Moreover, from him I learnt to be 
no sophist, no schoolman, no mere dreaming book¬ 
worm; but apt, active, practical, and a man of the 
world; yet, at the same time, to give due honour to 
true philosophers ; to be neat in person, cheerful in 
demeanour, regular in exercise, and thus to rid my- 
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self of the need of medicine and 'physicians. Again, 
to concede without a grudge their pre-eminence, to all 
who specially excel in legal or any other knowledge, 
to act in all things after the usage of our ancestors, 
yet without pedantry. .... My father was ever 
prudent and moderate; he neither indulged in 
private buildings, nor in excessive largesses, or ex¬ 
travagant shows to the people. Tie looked to his 
duty only, not to the opinion that might be formed 
of him. He was temperate in. the use of baths, 
modest in dress, indifferent to the beauty of his 
slaves and furniture. Such, I say, was the whole 
character of his life and mao iters: nothing harsh, 
nothing excessive , nothing m de, nothing which be¬ 
tokened roughness ami violence. It might be said of 
him, as of Socrates, that he. could both abstain from 
and enjoy the things which men in general can 
neither abstainfroui at all, nor enjoy without excess. 1 

Such is the portrait of this paragon of humanity, 
drawn by one who know him, and drawn, . 
as it appears, without exaggeration. The Antoninm 
testimony of Aurelius inay well be credited, 
continued as it is by the concurrent voice of Xiphilin, 
Orosius, Victor, and Capitolinus. These moral excel¬ 
lences were set off by a noble figure and expression: 
the numerous busts and medals of Antoninus agree 
in representing him as one of the finest in personal 
appearance of the whole line of Caesars. 2 Rome en¬ 
joyed the blessing of his administration for the long 
period of twenty-three years, and at the ripe age of 
seventy-four he was carried off at Lorium by gastric 
fever. 3 Feeling his end approaching, he confirmed 

1 M. Aurel * Cowmentariorum, i. 16. The proper title of the volume 
which I thus designate for convenience, and which is sometimes 
cited as Meditationes , or de Vila Sua , is tuv ds c*\n6vi 44 An Address 
to H.mself.” 

* Victor, Epit. 15.: “Vultu sereno et pulcro, proceruB membra, 
decenter validus.” 

8 Antoninus Pjus was associated in the empire Feb. J38: he sue- 
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in the presence of his chief officers the choice he had 
made of Aurelius for his successor. To this object 
of love and hope he recommended the care of his 
daughter and of the state; then, divesting himself of 
the ensigns of sovereignty, he commanded the golden 
image of Fortune -which the emperors set up in their 
inner chamber, to be transported to the apartment of 
his designated heir. In the delirium which followed, 
the good old man was heard to mutter about the 
Higcompoiure welfare of the republic; and in the moments 
in death. 0 f returning sense which preceded his de¬ 
cease, gave to the tribune of his guard the watch¬ 
word Equanimity . l 

This anecdote indeed may well have been the in- 
The epoch of veut i° n °f a later period, so aptly does it 
Antonina. correspond not only with the traditional 
character of the man to whom it is ascribed, 
but with the temper of the epoch itself, which in 
the eyes of succeeding generations he represented. 2 
F.quanimity of mind, composure of demeanour, were 
the distinguishing traits of the good Antoninus; and 
they seem to have been the result of his well-balanced 
nature, rather than the product of education and 
reflection. 3 As regards the period also which he 
illustrated by his virtues, there now occurs a pause 

ceeded to Hadrian July 10,138, and died March 7,161; accordingly 
he reigned from the first date twenty-three years and about one 
month, from the second, twenty-two years and nearly eight months. 
His age was 74 years, 5 months, 16 days. Clinton, fast. Horn. arm. 
161; but the statements of our authorities do not exactly correspond 
with one* another. 

1 Capitol. Anton. P. 12.; ST. Alton. Philos. 7. 

* Thus similar stories of the last words of later emperors, the 
“ laboremus ” of Severus, the “ militemus ” of Pertinax, seem to have 
a mythic significance. 

* Victor, Cos. 15,: “ Adeo aequalis, probisque moribus, uti plane 
oocuent, neque jugi pace, ac longo otio absolute ingenia corrumpi.’* 
ihe solemnity of his consecration seems to have called forth a 
genuine enthusiasm. Capitol. Anton. P. in fin.: “A senatu divus est 
appellatus cunctis certatim adnitentibus, cum omnes ejus piet&tcm, 
ciementiam, jngenimn* sanctimoniam laudareut.” 
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in the life of the Eoman people, from the moment¬ 
ary equilibrium of conflicting forces. The turbulent 
career of Eoman affairs may be likened to the stream 
beginning as a mountain torrent in constant uproar 
and irritation, gradually gaining the compact energy 
of a river, majestic in its collected force, but ready 
to boil into fury if impeded by a sudden obstacle, 
widening at last and deepening into a placid lake, in 
which the eye can scarce detect the direction of the 
current. But the mightiest rivers, after expanding 
into such inland seas, are sometimes again abruptly 
straitened by encroaching cliffs and ledges, and 
their languid serenity, so much admired and trusted, 
proves only the torrent's stillness ere it dash below. 
So it was with the empire of the Csesars. The reign 
of the elder Antonine was like the Erie of the great 
St. Lawrence; and when his successor received the 
fatal sceptre, the fitful stream was already rushing 
with resistless though yet unruffled rapidity to the 
verge of the Niagara, in which its repose and dignity 
were to be engulfed. 1 

To this extreme verge I am about to lead the reader 
before I commit him to the care of a firmer Bfrlejr 
and more experienced guide, who may teach the poiitieui 

. , . *, . *7 7 , . j, elements of 

him to look into the abyss without dismay Roman society 

,. T. . , r • at this period. 

or dizziness. But before commencing my 
final chapter I will ask him to pause for a moment with 
me, and review rapidly the chief elements of political 
society at this eventful epoch. 

I. The world could not be governed by the local 
municipality of an Italian city. Dimly 
conscious of the necessity of unfolding wider city, 
principles, Augustus had invented his abortive 

1 Thus Statius also describes a pause in the career of the “ headlong 
Anio.” Syiv. i. 3. 20: 

44 Ipse Anien (miranda tides), infraque snperque 
Saxcus, hie tumidam rabiem spumosaque point 
Murmura; ceu placidi veritns turbare Vopisci 
Pieriosque dies, et habentes carinina eornnos.” 
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scheme for the representation cf more remote com¬ 
munities. The failure of this feeble attempt to 
invigorate the popular assembly was followed by the 
suppression of the assembly itself under Tiberius. 
The trifling part henceforth conceded to the people 
in ratifying the legislation of their rulers hardly de¬ 
serves consideration. The real value of the urban 
suffrage had lain in the importance it gave the electors 
in the eyes of candidates; and for this and the sub¬ 
stantial advantages it secured them, the plebeian had 
accepted the toils and risks of military service. But 
from the moment when the suffrage was taken from 
him, he declined enlistment. He flung away his 
sword at the same time that he surrendered his 
privileges. 1 This voluntary disarming was not un¬ 
pleasing to the emperors. The commons of the city, 
•forming a great national guard under officers of their 
own election, as in the free state, would have effectu¬ 
ally controlled the princeps and the imperator, until 
at least they had mutually destroyed one another. 
Unarmed as they now were, they might raise dis¬ 
turbances and seditions, but they could not overthrow 
governments. We have seen the anxiety with which 
the emperors provided for their support and amuse¬ 
ment, and how they winked at the factions of the 
theatre and circus, as a vent for popular caprice. 
Claudius and even the virtuous Antoninus were pelted 
in the forum, and meekly endured the insult. Nero 
despised the murmurs of the senate, so long as he 
could command the acclamations of the mob. Never¬ 
theless we must not suppose that the mass of the 
citizens at Rome exercised any real political influence. 
A prince who was firm in the support of the senate 
or the legions had no cause to fear them. Tiberius, 

1 There was a partial revival of the comitia under Trajan. Plin. 
Paneg. 63. 77. If his military schemes required him to levy soldiers 
in the city, he might seek to compensate the citizens by infusing a 
little more vigour into the old machinery of the Campus Martius. 
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the most cautious of the Caesars, who had been fain 
to restore to the people a favourite statue which lie 
had removed from the baths to his own palace, did 
not hesitate to require the prompt suppression of a 
tumult, and to reprimand the magistrates who had 
weakly succumbed to it. 1 Caius, Domitian, and 
others indulged their moody cruelty towards all 
classes indiscriminately. Hadrian rebuked the mob 
with haughty dignity. The masses of the 
free population were in fact politically help- »iiish they 
less. 1 hey were detached from the nobles, 
their natural leaders, by the habits of mutual inde¬ 
pendence and distrust which their princes had fostered 
in both classes. Steeped in sluthfulncss and poverty 
they had neither intelligence nor resources. Mingled 
and confounded with the crowd of enfranchised slaves 
of foreign origin and ideas, they had lost the tradi¬ 
tions of race, which had formerly bound the Roman 
citizens together, and gave them confidence in one 
another. Disarmed, disorganized, and untrained, it 
was impossible for them to act against the moral 
weight of the wealthy and the noble, still more against 
the sword and spear of the legionaries and praetorians. 
They had now ceased altogether to he counted among 
the political forces of the empire. We may dismiss 
them henceforth from our consideration. 

II. If we now extend our view from the mass of the 
citizens within the walls of the capitol to o ^ 
the much larger mass of citizens beyond ^ ( lhe 
them, we shall meet with an object of 
greater interest, if not of’more real political impor¬ 
tance. The emperors seem for the most part to have 
worked deliberately in favour of their foreign sub¬ 
jects, enlarging the sphere of Roman citizenship, and 
generalizing the principles of Roman jurisprudence. 
They had not the genius, nor perhaps the wish, to 


1 Tao. Ann. Yi. 13.; Plin, Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 19. 6. 
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create a new constitution for the empire; but taking 
the Roman municipality for their model, they con¬ 
trived by a series of laborious experiments to apply 
its principles to the inferior races. The freeman of 
the imperial commonwealth, though long deprived of 
his legislative and elective privileges, was distin¬ 
guished from the stranger within the same borders 
by exemption from certain fiscal burdens, and sub¬ 
jection to a special code of laws. The internal 
history of the empire, obscure as it is, turns chiefly 
on the extension of the Roman franchise in the pro¬ 
vinces. 

Roman citizenship had its drawbacks as well as its 
advantages. When after a desperate strug- 

Bmui gle the franchise was conceded to the states 
of Italy, it was discovered, with surprise, that 
the boon was after all but little relished, and was in 
fact wholly declined by large numbers of the people 
who had just made it the watchword of a sanguinary 
struggle. The Social War had been really fought 
for the chiefs of the Italians, not for the people. The 
leaders of the confederates contended for a share in 
the emoluments of foreign conquest. They expected 
that the franchise would raise them to the rank of 
knights or senators of the conquering state, to the 
control of her revenues, or the command of her 
armies. But the mass of their followers submitted 
blindly to their guidance, and when at last they 
opened their eyes on the morrow of their victory, 
were appalled at the prospect of the burdens and 
obligations which would‘now fall to their share. 
The Roman franchise was a severe discipline. The 
its hardships laws and usages under which the child 
and vexation#. 0 f Q u i r i nus lived from his cradle to his 
grave, were hardly endurable even by those who were 
inured to them by life-long habit, and he was glad 
and anxious to escape from them, even with the 
sacrifice of conscience and solf-respect. Every citi- 
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zen, indeed, so far as he was the occupier of Roman 
or Quiritary soil, which from henceforth compre¬ 
hended the whole of Italy, enjoyed exemption from the 
tribute or rent-charge due to the state as the supreme 
owner of provincial territory. But on the other 
hand he became liable not only to the military con¬ 
scriptions, hut to the code of civil law, which in many 
respects, as in regard to family and marriage, to con¬ 
tracts and the transfer of property, was framed in a 
harsh and formal spirit, revolting to a people trained 
in a laxer system, or accustomed at least to other 
ways and notions. Of the laws of the Etruscans and 
Samnites we know indeed nothing: possibly they 
were not less severe and stringent than those of 
Rome; but these nations had at least grown up under 
them, and their prejudices now rebelled against the 
artificial customs of the city on the Tiber, which 
none but Roman patricians could expound to them. 
The Romans were little disposed to make concessions, 
and smooth the asperities which repelled their new 
associates; and accordingly enfranchisement, though 
ultimately inevitable, was a work of time, and the 
result of mutual intercourse. 

The great experiment of the consolidation of Italy, 
thus partially successful, was never repeated Q„i ri t^ pro _ 
on a large scale. While the necessities of SSj' 
the state or the interests of party leaders fiSRiw. 
demanded the admission of entire communi- {Jirmbj X« ly 
ties'to the rights of intermarriage and com- 
merce, with eligibility to the suffrage, which were all 
comprehended in the boon*of the Latin franchise, little 
disposition was shown to bestow on strangers the full 
privileges of Quiritary proprietorship, which gave 
not merely the empty title of the suffrage, but the 
precious immunity from tribute or land-tax. Ac¬ 
cordingly, while Pompeius, Caesar, Augustus and others 
extended the Latin rights to many provincial com¬ 
munities, they were careful to give the full Roman 
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qualification to persons only. 1 Of such persons, in¬ 
deed, large numbers were admitted to citizenship by 
the emperors. The full rights of Rome were con¬ 
ferred on the Transalpine Gauls by Claudius, and the 
Latin rights on the Spaniards by Vespasian; but it 
was with much reserve that any portions of territory 
beyond Italy were enfranchised, and rendered Italic 
or Quiritary soil, and thus endowed with a special 
immunity. 2 Thus the state retained a grasp on the 
land with its fiscal liabilities, while it reaped a dis¬ 
tinct fiscal advantage from every personal enfran¬ 
chisement. Augustus, as we have seen, had 
duty'fmvmii ventured to lay a personal tax on the citi- 
zensinthe shape of a legacy duty, to coun¬ 
terbalance their immunity from tribute. 
Tliis tax was no more than a twentieth, and from it 
direct descendants were exempted. Nevertheless cer¬ 
tain peculiarities in Roman society might make such 
a duty more productive than from modern experience 
we should expect. The exemptions on the ground 
of lineal descent would be comparatively few, for the 
wealthy noble was scandalously averse to the forms 
of legitimate marriage : it gratified his vanity, more¬ 
over, to inscribe on his testament the names of the 
great people he numbered among his friends. Beset 
through his declining years by the legacy-hunters, 
one of the minor pests of the Roman society, he 
might too often divert liis posthumous liberality from 

1 Such was their general practice. No doubt there were exceptions. 
Dion, in speaking of Caisar’s proceedings, indicates the dilierent 
kinds and values of his boons: cSoasfe fj.iv x<ip^a Ka.ldTi\fiai/,iro\iT(tay 
tc Titrt, na\ &\\uvs uttoIkovs tvv ‘Pceuafwv xliii. 30. So also 

in some cases Augustus. Suet. Oct. 47.: “ CivitaLcs merita ergapop. 
Rom. allegnntes immunitate vel civitate donavit.”' Vespasian gave 
the Jus Italicum to Stobi, a town in Macedonia. Hin. Hist. Nat. iv. 
10. See Spanhoirn. Orb. Rom. p. 153. 

* Tlie origin of the Jus Italicum is ascribed to Augustus by A. 
Zumpt, followed by Marquardt (Becker's Horn. Alterth. in. 1. 264.). 
lie transplanted the citizens displaced by his veterans to the pro¬ 
vinces, and there endowed their territories with the immunities of Italy. 
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his next of kin, or even from his children, if such he 
had, to mere aliens and strangers. Whatever ■was 
the amount of this tax, it had the recommendation 
of being direct, and easily levied under the strict 
administration of Roman law; and accordingly the 
readiness with which the emperors imparted citizen¬ 
ship is explained by their eagerness to grasp this 
tempting booty. Though strongly opposed, in the 
first instance, we do not find that the legacy duty 
caused audible murmurs among the people when they 
had become accustomed to it. It was counted, how¬ 
ever, among Trajan’s merits that he relaxed in some 
degree its stringency. Great numbers had gained 
their footing as Roman citizens by serving magis¬ 
tracies in the Latin towns; but the Roman rights to 
which they had attained were still so far incomplete, 
that they had no power of deriving an untaxed in¬ 
heritance from their own parents; for their parents 
still remained under the Latin disabilities. Hence 
the value of citizenship, thus burdened and circum¬ 
scribed, was held in question by the Latins. 1 Nerva 
and Trajan decreed that these new Citizens, as they 
were designated, who thus came, as it was called, 
through Latium, should bo put on the same ad¬ 
vantageous footing as the old and genuine class. In 
6o doing they made doubtless some sacrifice, though 
not perhaps an important one, of revenue. The 
merit of the emperor, however, was esteemed so 
much the greater, inasmuch as the legacy-duty was 

1 Plin. Faneg. 37. Comp. Spanlieim, Orb. Horn. p. 159.: “Adeout 
non haberent ii jura cognationis, iftsi rescriptis ad earn rum a principe 
seorsim acceptis; sed quando filius succedebat patri, succedebat 
tanquam extraneus bicrcs, soluta bcereditatis vicesima. Nerva, am- 
pbficato eo jure, matrcin in Iiberorum hmreditate, et vicissim liberos 
ac filium in parentis bonis ea imrnunitatc perfrui voluit. Trajanus 
vero id bcncficium in tantum auxit nt sicut patris filius, ita in tilii 
hsereditate pater immunis esset: turn ut fratcr, avus, avia, neptis, 
nepos. et invicem absque diminutione vicesimte hmredus esse possent; 
denique exiles liaereditates ad qaoscunque haeredes pertinerent im- 
munc, itidem fecit.” 
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paid to the fiscus, and not to the public treasury, 
and was devoted—such, at least, was the destination 
assigned it by Augustus—to the maintenance of the 
imperial armies. 

It was the fiscus, as we see, that gained by the 
constant succession tax; but at the same time the 
degra dation o f £{! ,- ar i um l os t by the exemption from land- 
°, f .. Bom . BU r in tax conferred upon Italic soil. The area 
tie provinces. ^ w bich this immunity was extended can¬ 
not be estimated. It seems, however, to have been 
confined, beyond the Alps, to specific districts apper¬ 
taining to the colonies, and possibly in a few cases 
to municipia, and never to have been communicated 
to a whole province, or indeed to the lands of mere 
peregrini .' The places thus endowed were such only 
as were inhabited by Eomans or Latins, by persons, 
that is, either possessing the full franchise, or enjoy¬ 
ing the capacity of acquiring it. But citizenship in 
the provinces must have been in a state of constant 
deterioration; for the genuine Roman could not form 
a legitimate marriage except with a woman of his 
own political status; and as these must have been 
few in the provinces compared with the men, unions 
of disparagement must have been habitually con¬ 
tracted, the offspring of which could not succeed to 
all their father’s privileges. Tim population of the 
colonia must thus have generally become in two or 
three generations Romans of a degenerate legal type; 
though they seem to have still retained, by some un¬ 
explained fiction, the name of citizens, and to have 
enjoyed some conventional superiority over the pere¬ 
grini. 

Accordingly, while the Italic exemption was im¬ 
parted to none who were not already citizens, and 
therefore liable, for the most part, to the tax on suc- 

1 A few municipia in Spain and elsewhere may probably be enu¬ 
merated among the civitatis juris Italici. Spanheim, Orb. Horn. 
p. 151.153. 
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cession, the citizenship with its attendant taxability 
was bestowed on many who enj oyed no Italic Q „ auil 
exemption to set off against it. It became 
the obvious interest of the government 
to extend the one, and to limit the other. th, * ,nplr '’ 
The earlier emperors had, indeed, exercised a jealous 
reserve in popularizing the Eoman privileges; but 
from Claudius downwards they seem to have vied 
with one another in the facility with which they 
conferred them as a boon, or imposed them as a 
burden. 1 The burden indeed might be but trifling. 
Direct succession was exempt from the duty, the 
smallest successions were relieved from it, and the 
chance of an ample legacy from a stranger might 
hardly enter into the calculations of the candidates 
for citizenship. But, on the other hand, we can 
hardly comprehend in what the boon could generally 
consist, except to persons resident in or near to Eome, 
who might hope to share in the honours and offices, 
the distributions and largesses, reserved for Eoman 
citizens. When Pliny is reduced to specify respect 
or love for the commonwealth as the ruling motive 
of such applications, he would seem to he really 
screening from view some baser or more worldly in¬ 
ducement. 2 We must presume that the resident in 
provinces acquired by citizenship some superiority 
over his fellow-countrymen. But, however this may 
be, great anxiety seems to have been felt among large 
classes to obtain enrolment in the ranks of Eome. 


1 The practice of purchasing Qvitas was undoubtedly common 
under Claudius, and the price was at first high; but afterwards the 
emperor’s freedmen sold it for a trifle to stimulate the demand. Dion, 
lx. 17. Galba made a great favour of bestowing it. Otho lavished 
it on the whole natiou of the Lingones. Suet. Galb. 8.; Tac. Hist. 
i. 78. 

* Plin. Paneg. 37.: “ Inveniebantur tamen quibus tantus amor 
nominis nostri incsset, ut Romanam eivitatem non vicesimse modo sed 
etiatu afimilatis damno bene compeusatam putuent; sad iis maxima 
debebat gratuito contingere a quibus tam magno asstimabatur.” 

VOL. YIU. V 
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The solicitations of Pliny to Trajan in the interest 
of his personal friends and clients, represent doubt¬ 
less the pressure which was actually exerted on the 
emperor from every side. 1 Hadrian was besieged as 
closely and as constantly as his predecessor. The 
benefactions of this prince to the provinces are sig¬ 
nalized in general terms by Dion; and Spartian assures 
us that he conferred the Latin right on several com¬ 
munities, while he remitted tribute to others; an 
indulgence which may perhaps imply the concession 
of the Jus Italieum. 3 Antoninus Pius is 
Antoninus also celebrated on medals as a Multiplier of 
citizens *; but neither Hadrian, as hastily 
affirmed by St. Chrysostom, nor his next successor, 
as has been inferred from a confusion of names, was 
the author of the decree by which the Roman fran¬ 
chise was finally communicated to all the subjects of 
the empire. 4 Whatever the progress of enfranchise¬ 
ment may have been, this famous consummation was 
not effected till fifty years after our present date, by 
the act of Antoninus Caracalla. 6 

This gradual approximation of the free races of 
FrogTeM of the empire to a common status was the most 
toward* uni- marked symptom of progress towards unity, 
formity. The advances Hadrian made to his subjects 
by rendering himself accessible to them at their own 

1 Plin. Epist, x. 4. and 8. The writer solicits Civitas for his phy¬ 
sician Harpocras, an Egyptian. I presume that had this man been 
resident at Rome, he would have obtained the franchise under the 
ancient decree of Julius Caesar, l>y which the professors of his and 
other sciences were thus favoured. Suet JuL 42. 

2 Dion, lxix, 5. Spartian, Hiidr. 21. 

a Spanhcim, Orbis Rom. p. 169., refers to a medal of Antoninus 
in Goltz’s Thesaurus , with the legend “ ampliatori civium,” and to 
an inscription, Gruter, ccecviii. 1. 

4 S. Chrysost. in Act. Apost. xxv.: curb 'ASpiavou <paal iravras tXvat 
l 1*vpaiobs * rb yhp Tr&\aiov ovx ovrus. See Spanheim, Orb. Rom . 
p. 162. 

8 Dion, lxxvii. 9.; Digest, i. 6, “ de Statu Hominum,” § 17.; Span¬ 
heim, Orbis Rom. p. 196. The reign of Caracalla dates 211-217 
The object of the constitution, it is agreed, was simply fiscal. 
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doors, were answered by a corresponding advance on 
their part, in the willingness with which they ac¬ 
cepted profilers of citizenship, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks attaching to it. The requirements of the 
treasury were now working in the same direction in 
other quarters, to enforce the principles of adminis¬ 
trative uniformity. The distinction between the 
Imperial and Senatorial provinces was still formally 
maintained; but the emperors assumed more direct 
power over the provinces of the senate, with a view 
to assimilate legal procedure and taxation generally 
throughout the empire. While several communities 
were still suffered to retain the boon of autonomy, 
the choice of their own magistrates and the use of 
their own internal regulations, the privilege, not less 
dear to freemen, of self-taxation was, perhaps, 
wholly withdrawn from iliem. The new name, 
which we may render by controller, of the officer 
now appointed by the emperor to overrule such local 
administrations, seems to imply new functions, and 
these undoubtedly related to the levy of tolls and 
contributions. 1 

With the assimilation of the subject’s fiscal burdens 
kept pace the assimilation of the law and xhe ciTll law 
procedure by which he was protected or SJJJltotlSl, 4 
coerced. The civil laws of Rome, like her utVnn'° n ‘ 
political institutions, had grown up with the furel * nen - 
commonwealth itself, and applied from the first in 
strictness to the mutual relations of citizens only. 
The laws of the Twelve Tables, the written code of 

• 

1 Pliny speaks of an extraordinary commissioner, “ legatns 
August!,” who was sent “ ad ordinandum statum liberarum civita- 
tum.” Epist. viii. 24. Comp. Pliny's own position at Apamea, 
X. 92. Under Hadrian Claudius Herodes was Biop0»T>)s, “ con¬ 
troller," of the free states of Attica. Philostr. Vit. Sophist, i. 256. 
The same officer seems to bear elsewhere the title of Xoynrrhr, “ ac¬ 
countant;” and from this designation we should infer that his func¬ 
tions were chiefly fiscal. See Becker’s Alterthiimer (Marquardt), 
iii 1. 67. 

c S 
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the Republic, defined the rights of the Quirites, the 
obligations of Quiritary property, and the mode 
of litigation in regard to them. The Replies of the 
learned patricians, who devoted themselves to ex¬ 
pounding the law to their plebeian clients, referred to 
the interpretation of principles curtly set forth in the 
written code, and their application to the suits of 
Romans against Romans; but they must have been 
soon extended to the solution of questions arising out 
of the dealings of citizens with sojourners, and even 
of sojourners with one another. As regarded the 
tenure of property and modes of succession, the rules 
of Quiritary possession were clearly inapplicable to 
provincial estates, and on these subjects, as well as 
some others, the common sense of the jurisconsults 
was directed to modifying Roman principles, and 
gradually ventilating more general methods, under 
the title of the Jus Gentium, or Law Universal. 
Thus for instance the Patria Potestas, or rights of 
fathers over their children, was specially confined to 
full citizens. The Roman jurists boasted that in no 
other community were such excessive powers granted 
to the father as in theirs; but they did not attempt 
to extend these powers to their subjects. When 
therefore, at Rome or in the provinces, questions of 
parental right in the case of foreigners came before 
them, they were reduced to look for some other rule 
of decision either in the recognised law of the appli¬ 
cant’s own country, or in default of this, in such a 
law as they could themselves invent and apply in 
accordance with their own sense of simple justice. 

When, however, all Italy became Quiritary soil. 
Anomalous re- and the Italians generally had accept ed the 
jiw’cwiiVand status of Roman citizens, fewer cases of con- 
-liumZuw" flicting principle would occur in the courts 
Hayianeia. of the city praetor, and there might have 
been no incongruity in enforcing there the civil law 
in all its strictness. But, in fact, the ideas of the 
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Romans had mellowed with their fortunes, and they 
had become anxious to soften the harshest features, 
and expand the narrowest views of their law, after 
coming in contact witli the riper and milder notions 
of Greeks and Asiatics. Slow and obscure was the 
process by which the stiff lines of the Decemviral 
code were rounded into the flowing lineaments of 
Justinian’s institutes. On the progress which had 
been made in this direction in the last age of the 
republic, when the status of citizen and subject was 
still strongly defined and contrasted, much light is 
thrown in the writings of Oicero; hut three centimes 
pass before the sun again rises m the Institutes of 
Gaius, and then the distinction of citizen and subject 
has become nearly obliterated. 1 At the period we 
arc now considering, the two conditions were dis¬ 
solving into one another; but what were the relations 
of the law of the Roman and the law of the foreigner, 
or what the character and application of the Jutt 
Gentium, or universal law, which seems to have mode¬ 
rated between them, we can lmt faintly conjecture. 2 

The great instrument by which the assimilation of 
law was conducted was the Jus lJovorn- 
rium, or official Edict of the chief judicial , 

magistrates of Rome. 3 Year by year the Etiwt'of'hi* 

° . ... • j i • P*»tor. 

prsetors and £ediles, on commencing their 

term of office, published the formula by which they 

1 Gains, however, still retains the formal distinction of cives 
Romani, Latini and Dediticii. Jnst/t. i. 3, 

2 The distinction between the Jus Civile and Jus Gentium is 
stated by Gaius near the beginning of the third century. Instil, i. 
1. 1. (cited in the Digest . i. 1. 9.): “ Onincs populi qui legibus et 
monbus reguntur, partim suo proprio partim communi omnium 
horuimim jure utuntur. Nam quod quisque populus ipse sibi jus 
constituit, id ipsius proprium est, vocaturque jus civile, quasi jus 
propriam ipsius civitatis; quod vero naturalis ratio inter omnes 
homines constituit, id apud omnes populos peiaeque custoditur, vo¬ 
caturque jus gentium, quasi quo jure omnes gentes utuntur. Populns 
ijaque Rom. partim suo proprio, partim communi omnium hominuni 
jure uticur.” 

3 Digest, i. 1. 7. from Papinian: “Jus prsetorium est quod preetores 
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proposed to regulate tlieir administration of justice. 
This edict, originally inscribed on a whitened tablet, 
and suspended in a public place, must have been, in 
the first instance, a short and simple document, set¬ 
ting forth the recognised sources of the written, with 
some leading principles of unwritten law and pro¬ 
cedure. We may suppose that in later times, when 
the accumulation of laws, decisions and interpreta¬ 
tions, had become excessive, the edict directed the 
reader to the accredited legal experts whom the judge 
professed to adopt as his guides. In the existing 
conflict of law and usage, the litigant would require 
direction as to the course the bench proposed to 
follow, and the bench would be glad to shelter itself 
under established precedents and authorities. 1 While 
in the city two praetors dispensed the law, 
edict of the the one to the citizens, the other to foreign 

ir L ' residents, the prefect in the provinces ad¬ 

ministered justice to both classes, and hence the 
Provincial Edict which he promulgated was founded 
from an early date on a fusion of Roman and foreign 
principles. We may suppose, indeed, that in the 
refined communities of the East, familiar with the 
philosophy of j urisprudence, the prefect allowed full 
weight to the local law, and subjected his own notions, 
derived from the Roman forum, to considerable 


introduxerunt, adjuvandi vcl supplcndi vel corrigendi juris civilis 
gratia, propter utilitatem publicam; quod et honorarium dicitur, ad 
honorcm pra*torum sic nominatum.” Comp. Dig. i. i. 2, 10. 

1 The Edict was called “ perpctuum,” as destined to be in force 
through the praetor’s year of o&ce. Dion, xxxvi. 23 ; Heinecc. 
Antiqu. Rom. Jurispr. i. 2. 23. Under Hadrian Salvius Julianus 
is specified as having compiled (composuit) a “ perpetual edict.” 
Eutrop. viii. 9. This compilation is referred to by Justinian, and 
•seems to have been sometimes known as the “ Edict of Hadrian.” 
The nature of this edict is open to question; there seems, however, 
no reason to suppose that it constituted a complete or permanent 
code; nor has Hadrian any claim to be regarded as a great Homan 
legislator. Hugo, Hut. Droit. Rom. § 311. I refer to the Freneh 
translation. 
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modification. Among the ruder populations of the 
West, however, there would be less occasion for such 
accommodatiou, and the magistrate would inflict 
Quiritary law on the G-auls and Britons in almost all 
its stringency. In either case the provincial edict 
would refer, perhaps, solely to the cases which came 
under the cognisance of the prefect himself. 1 

This high officer belonged to the class of Roman 
nobility, of which every member was sup- Method. «„d 
posed to be generally acquainted with legal 
principles, though he might in few in- the 1 ™"°°“- 
stances have acquired a special legal education. He 
came to his important post with a multiplicity of 
functions to perform, and with little or no practical 
experience of the law which he was required to ad¬ 
minister. Under these circumstances he was not 
expected to act wholly for himself. The prefect 
having set forth his programme, with the aid, doubt¬ 
less, of professional advisers, summoned learned asses¬ 
sors to bis aid, or appointed judges in each particular 
case before him. To facilitate the ends of justice, he 
made a circuit through the chief towns of bis pro¬ 
vince, assembling in each the conventus of the dis¬ 
trict, and selecting from among the delegates persons 
whom he deemed fit to hear causes in bis name. 
These select judges were not permitted to decline 
the office; and indeed it was chiefly in order to 
supply the prefect with such assistance, that the con¬ 
ventus was summoned. It appears also that these 
judges were chosen from Roman citizens or from 
provincials according as £be suitors desired to be 
ruled by Roman law, or by the special customs of 
their own province. In important cases the prefect 
might refer his suitors to the emperor at Rome; and 

1 See Pliny’s letter ( Epist. x. 74.), where he consults Trajan on a 
point regarding which he finds that there exists no general law for 
the empire, nor one for his own province. Trajan makes a special 
decree for the occasion, 
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he was assisted by several deputies or substitutes, to 
whom, at least in private cases, he might remit his 
jurisdiction; and these deputies also, being often 
untrained in legal science, obtained the aid of pro¬ 
fessional assessors . 1 2 

The jurisdiction of the prefect extended to criminal 
as well as civil causes. The trial was con- 
Roman"x < nd f ducted publicly in the forum of the pro- 
uatiTc us&gti, v ^ nc j a ^ ca pit a i. The judges, who sat by 

the prefect’s side, were chosen from the rants of the 
provincials, and these gave to the accused the benefit 
in some degree of judgment by his own countrymen. 
There seems to be no mention in the Codes of any 
courts of first instance but such as were commissioned 
by the prefect: we can hardly doubt, however, that 
the police of the villages, the adjudication of small 
debts and other cases of petty wrong, must have been 
left to the summary jurisdiction of native authorities, 
at least in the remoter districts. Beneath the action 
of Roman courts and procedure there must have long 
existed a native law and native usage, which only 
gradually gave way to the extension of Roman ma¬ 
chinery . 3 It must he remembered that our existing 

1 Sigonras, de Jure Provr'nc. ii. in Grtev. Thesaur. tom. ii. The 
great source of our knowledge of these matters in the pre-imperial 
period is the Verrine orations. I cannot quit this subject without 
acknowledging the advantage I have derived from Mr. Maine's in¬ 
teresting volume on “ Ancient Law/’ and still more, perhaps, from 
personal intercourse with him. 

2 The administration of law in the Roman provinces has been well 
illustrated from that in British India in some papers in the Bombay 

Quarterly Mag. 1853, attributed 4 to Sir Erskine PeTry. Our pro¬ 
vinces have been divided into two classes, the Regulation and the 

Non-Regulation. The latter class comprises generally the latest 
acquisitions, in which there has been less opportunity for amending 
the native organization according to British ideas. Here, as under 
the Roman system, the judicial and executive functions are lodged 
for the most part in the same hands, subject to the general control of 
the central government. The judges are not lawyers by profession. 
They have been trained as fiscal or military officers, and when deputed 
to eit on the tribunals, they require the aid of assessors, mostly 
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documents inform us only of the state of the civil 
law after the whole empire had been reduced to a 
homogeneous mass: it may be presumed, however, 
that the principles of uniformity had gained no such 
ascendancy in the period which we are now consider¬ 
ing. Among the various races which obeyed the 
imperial sword, various in temper as well as in con¬ 
dition, we fnay suppose that these principles were 
variously appreciated; that the Cauls and Germans 
advanced in them more dubiously and slowly than 
the Greeks and Asiatics. The intervention of tech¬ 
nical forms, and of the class of agents appropriate to 
them, was resented as a grievance by the subjects of 
Varus; just as in many parts of India, at this day, 
the character of judge ami ruler is held to be identical, 
and any attempt to separate their functions is dis- 


nntives, whom, however, they have full authority to overrule. This 
it is said, is the system, lude ami wrongful ns it seems to us, which 
most recommends itself to the native mind, accustomed ns it is to bow 
to power, and insensible to the principles of scientific jurisprudence. 
But since attention ut home has been called to tins duties of a con¬ 
quering race, we have felt our obligation to give our subjects a better 
system than their own, and raise tlnir intelligence to appreciate it. 
Accordingly, the greater part of our possessions have been put “for 
the last sixty or seventy years” under Regulation. The judicial and 
executive are completely separated. The judges of the Supreme 
Court are sent out troin England, appointed by the Crown, and 
sit as a comt of appeal in the capitals of the Presidencies ; beneath 
them are a distinct class of English judges, dispersed throughout 
the country stations, trained by practice il not by technical education, 
to administer an imperfect code of native law, tempered by English 
principles, and the application of their own good sense; and finally 
there is a large establishment of native oiiiecrs, who dispense justice 
in the native iashion, after the ntftive laws and customs, subject on.y 
to appeals to the European courts above them. This system, how¬ 
ever, as described ten years ago, is undergoing constant modification, 
and the impending promulgation of u Code, applying to both natives 
and Europeans, will complete the analogy between onr judicial 
organization and that of the provinces of the Lower Empire ; except 
that the emperors seem to the last to have withheld from their 
subjects the boon, indispensable we should deem it, of a Supremo 
Court independent of the resident executive, and responsible to the 
aove'eign only. 
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tasteful and liable to misconstruction. The education 
of the world in the principles of a sound jurispru¬ 
dence was the most wonderful work of the Roman 
conquerors. It was complete; it was universal; and 
in permanence it has far outlasted, at least in its 
distant results, the duration of the empire itself. 

But, unfortunately, education in jurisprudence is 
Decline of not education in freedom; generally speak- 
iomckient ' 1 mg it is much the reverse. The most com- 
feetJonui*'' prehensive, exact, and logical codes, from 
jurisprudence. j us ti n i atl downwards, have been the actual 
badges of national servitude and degradation. The 
disgust of the Germans at the niceties of Roman law 
and procedure was the instinct of freemen, looking 
to broad practical results, and despising the intellec¬ 
tual attractions of form and harmony. The develop¬ 
ment of an exact and philosophical jurisprudence in 
the empire kept pace with the decline of public spirit, 
and the decay of self-respect and self-assertion. The 
body-politic became an admirable machine, but life 
and soul were wanting to it. Such was the languor 
that was stealing over Roman society at the period 
of its greatest brilliancy, and its highest culture. 
Such was the stagnation which, in spite of material 
and even moral improvement on all sides; in spite 
of culminating science, of wide-spread art, of milder 
manners and expanding humanity; in spite even of 
spiritual yearning, was beginning to paralyse the 
Roman world in the age of the Antonines. The 
channel, indeed, sloped so gradually, that the direction 
of the current was hardly perceptible so long as no¬ 
thing occurred to break and agitate it. But its 
downward course was made fully apparent on the 
first political catastrophe. The disasters of the reign 
of Aurelius, to be presently related, revealed to all 
observers the weakness of the empire, and showed 
but too plainly that it possessed no vital power of 
rebound and recovery. 
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Meanwhile even the outward uniformity impressed 
on the Roman world had no effect in crea¬ 
ting a nation. The portions of the mighty SuEmumi- 
structure have been compared to mosaic 8 “““ ,on ' 
work. Each province, each district, almost every 
town was distinct from all the rest, and at first not 
only distinct but different, like the several pieces of 
a variegated tessellation, such as adorned the palace 
of a prince or senator . 1 Ultimately they were re¬ 
duced to a single type; they were all of one shape, 
size and colour, like the flooring of a plebeian cot¬ 
tage ; but still they remained separate and distinct 
one from another. There was uniformity without 
amalgamation. In an earlier chapter I have shown 
how the various districts of each province were pur¬ 
posely estranged and kept apart; how the system of 
local organization worked in making each dependent 
upon Rome, but all mutually independent. Hence 
the mass of the emperor’s subjects could form no 
political body to act spontaneously for his interests. 
They were moved as counters by the hands of a cen¬ 
tral government, and employed, often blindly and 
ignorantly, for the creation, or at least for the extor¬ 
tion of material wealth. The producers of the empire 
were subjected to the control and fiscal manipulation 
of Roman officials, and these officials were still, as in 
earlier times, the magnates of the capital, the knights, 
the nobles, and especially the senators of Rome. 

III. The position of the nobility and the senate 
has been reviewed more than once in this 3 . xh0 
work, at several crises of Sur history. Let “ ,1 no ’“ lily ‘ 
us once more turn our eyes upon it, as it stood in 
the age of the Flavians and the Antonines, under 
the fostering care of its imperial patrons. If Ves¬ 
pasian, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus are the most 
virtuous, the most able, the most successful of the 


Dubois-Guchan, Tacih et son Siicle, i 567. 
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Caesars, the secret, as our authorities insinuate, of 
their eminence lay in the favour in which they held 
the most august order of the citizens. It is by sena¬ 
tors, or by the clients of senators, that our history 
has been entirely written; it will be interesting to 
examine what was the real amount of the influence 
or power thus conferred upon the body which has so 
warmly acknowledged it. 

The old traditions of the free state, which confined 
to senators the curule and other high 
which gave a magistracies, were still religiously mam- 
portaneet" tained. It was only to the new classes of 
office, directly attached to the imperial 
service, such as the prefecture of the city, and com¬ 
mand in the prastorium or the palace, that knights 
and inferior citizens could be appointed. These posts 
were indeed lucrative and important, and the nobles 
deeply grudged the good fortune of the upstarts who 
obtained them ; but they were regarded as emanating 
from the prince’s mere caprice, as pertaining to his 
personal affairs, as touching closely upon menial ser¬ 
vice, and the magnates could pretend at least to de¬ 
spise them. The consuls indeed were themselves no¬ 
minated directly by the emperor 1 : but the consulship 
Dimer of the was still illustrious for its name and tra- 
inf‘“or h m.. ditions, and not only the consulship which 
£dby thi 1 * 0 ' gave name to the year, but the supple- 
•enate. mental and honorary distinction which bore 
the name only, continued to be an object of the 
highest ambition . 2 Even the empty badge of the 

1 Trajnn, indeed, is said to have remitted these elections to the 
senate. Plin. Paneg. 65.; “Consules fecit quos vo9 elegeratis.” 

* The substitution of consuls for a part of the year was an irregu¬ 
larity introduced by the first Csesar. Augustus adopted and systema¬ 
tized it. It seems that down to the time of Vespasian the term of 
office was ordinarily six months Prom Vespasian to Hadrian it was 
reduced to four months, and the Antonincs limited it to three. This 
rule is said to have been ascertained by Borghesi, the great epigr&f- 
phist of San Marino, lately deceased. See Noel des Vergers, Essai 
sur M. Aurele % p. 36. 
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consular ornaments, now lavishly bestowed, was prized 
and sought for. The praetors, aediles and quaestors 
enjoyed a show at least of free election by the senate; 
and this distinction may have tended to enhance 
their credit. The enactments regarding the mode 
of voting at these elections, at one time open, at an¬ 
other secret, show that some real importance attached 
to them . 1 At the beginning of Trajan’s reign the 
practice of open suffrage was in use. Old men in 
Pliny’s time remembered the gravity with which this 
dignified procedure had been invested, and their 
testimony, we must suppose, referred to the practice 
under Claudius or Nero. Each candidate was re¬ 
quired to declare the grounds of his pretensions in 
the face of the senate. He recounted his life and 
actions, his offices and his honours; his friends were 
summoned to attest his merits. They spoke briefly, 
and the fathers listened with censorial gravity. But 
iu later times this usage had degenerated into a 
contest of loudness, vehemence and impudence; the 
claimants trusted more to entreaties than to merit, 
more doubtless to bribery than to either. Trajan 
enacted laws to check bribery 2 ; but tbe senate, im¬ 
patient at the confusion which prevailed in its elec¬ 
tions, insisted with one voice od striking at the root 
of these evils by resorting to tbe secret ballot, which 
was recommended by the usage of the republic, and 
bad found patrons among the highest authorities of 
tlie free state . 3 Amid the fierce selfishness, however, 
of the falling Republic, the ballot had been found 
intolerable; iu the feebley corruption of the Empire 
some of its minor inconveniences soon called for 

1 Plm. Epist. iii. 20., iv.25. 2 I’lin. Epist. vi. 19. 

* Cicero, in the speech de Leg. Agrar. i. 2., had called the ballot, 
“ vindex tacit® libertatis.” This was the sentiment he thought fit to 
express on a popular occasion; but his philosophical view of the sub¬ 
ject was different. See de Legg. iii. 6.: “Tabella vitiosum occultabat 
suffragium.” 
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reprehension. Pliny, who had been among the first 
to invoke it, was no less prompt to complain of it. 
The electors inscribed trifling and even ribald jokes 
on their ballots. The insulted senators had no 
remedy but to solicit the prince’s anger against the 
unknown delinquents. But probably, Pliny adds, the 
delinquents themselves were among the loudest in 
pretending indignation. What can you expect in 
private life from one who will act so scandalously 
in a grave matter; who will dare to joke and banter 
in the senate V The bad man cares not what he does, 
for , Who will know it? He asks for his ticket, he 
takes his stylus, he puts down his head, he cares for 
no man, he has no respect for himself. .... Our 
vices are too potent for our remedies .' This vehe¬ 
mence is indeed somewhat beyond the occasion, and 
seems to reflect on the political capacity of the writer 
who allows himself to indulge in it. The interest of 
the account lies chiefly in the view it gives us of the 
importance still attached to the appointment to sena¬ 
torial offices. 

Yet the consulship was in fact a mere pageant: the 
Government piasters and sediles were simply the minis- 
nntuiqT ters of the imperial legislation. But the 
•eutoor.. Augustan division of the provinces between 
the emperor and the senate still existed. The as¬ 
signment of the various prefectures was almost the 
same as that established by the founder of the empire. 
The senate still governed the interior provinces by 
proconsuls chosen from its own order. Each of these 
magistrates was endowed < with a competent salary, 
and extensive patronage, which he distributed among 
the friends of his own colleagues. These advantages 
were indeed enjoyed in subjection to the caprice of 
the emperor, who often interfered to annul the sena¬ 
torial appointment, to retain a favourite at his post 


1 Plin. Epist, 17. 25 
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beyond the legitimate period, or events assume for a 
time the government of the province itself. Nor 
were the chiefs of the state unwilling to listen to 
complaints against the senatorial officers. The op¬ 
pressed might submit their wrongs to the very body 
from which their oppressors had been selected, and 
the senate was compelled to hearken to them, and 
even to assign them the advocates whom they de¬ 
manded.' The Roman people, in the person of their 
imperial tribune, presided at the trial of extortionate 
proconsuls, and listened with favour to declamations 
fashioned on the model of the Verrine orations. Pliny 
speaks with complacency of his engagement to the 
provincials of Africa and Bsetica, to prosecute the 
governors from whose tyranny they had suffered, and 
be quickened the justice of the senatorial tribunal 
by statements of the violence practised upon Roman 
citizens. Ctecilius, a consular, one of the delinquents, 
withdrew himself from judgment by suicide, and 
Marius Priscus was sentenced to fine and banish¬ 
ment . 1 2 The fathers were not suffered to regard 
themselves as above the law; nor do they seem to 
have unduly resented the vigour with which even 
their patrons among the emperors brought the most 
criminal among them to the bar of public opinion. 

Notwithstanding its manifest weakness, however, 
the senate, dazzled by the splendour of its reputed 


1 Plin. Epist. ii. II., iv. 4., x. 10. Pliny and Tacitus wereap- 
pointed (jussi) to plead for the Africans, by a senatus-consultum. 
The trial of Marius took place A. d. 100, at the beginning of Trajan*s 
reign. Pliny accused Biebius MAssa in 93, under Domitian. Tac. 
Agric. 45. On other occasions he appeared for the defence, as in the 
case of Julius Bassos and Varenus. Epi*t. vi. 29. 

2 Plin. II. cc . Juvenal, i. 47., viii. 25.120., who, however, insinuates 
that the victims of these energetic proceedings, like Milo at Massilia, 
had little reason to bewail their sufferings: “Exul ab octava Marius 
bibit; et fruitur Dis Iratis; at tu, victrix provincia, ploras.” Juvenal 
seems also to indicate the frequency of such accusations at this period; 
but the names of Pansa and Natta, which he introduces, are supposed 
to be fictitious. 
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dignity, continued to cherish the traditions of its an¬ 
cient power. The feeling which animated 
° f it has been preserved in the most glowing 
It. pages of the most eloquent of the Romans ; 

the national imagination, which elsewhere 
displays itself in various forms of poetical invention, 
seems at Rome to have brooded on the past glories 
of the great national council. The senate, in its 
culminating period, had been an oligarchy of which 
all the members were equal. The action of each was 
subjected to conventional rules. Every step, tone, or 
look in the assembly was governed by the usage of 
centuries, and by prejudices founded in the national 
veneration for antiquity. The conscript fathers were 
trained like soldiers to obey the word of command 
delivered by their officers in the tone of persuasion, 
and they moved from one side of the curia to the 
other, cheered or voted, in deference to signs under¬ 
stood among them, with a precision which might be 
envied by the tacticians of a British parliament. 
The chiefs of factions had well-defined positions; the 
prince, the consuls, the tribunes, the consulars all 
exercised a direct sway within their own sphere, more 
like the authority of colonels or centurions, than the 
precarious influence of our greatest party leaders. 
Hence the senate, whatever personal independence 
its members might claim, had long been subjected, 
as a body, to almost despotic command. In tranqui 
times, when the supremacy of the nobles was uncon¬ 
tested, it might respect as its patron a Scipio or a 
Catulus; but in periods of. excitement, when its pre¬ 
rogatives were assailed, when the knights were de¬ 
manding a share in its monopolies, or the provincials 
clamouring for equal justice, a Sulla or Pompeius 
was the champion to whom it turned, and it was 
troubled by no apprehension of the sword under 
which it placed itself. It might have shrunk indeed 
from the prospect of this armed sway being indefi- 
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nitely prolonged; but Sulla had voluntarily abdi¬ 
cated, Pompeius had consented to exchange his 
authority in the city for empire in the provinces; 
the fortune of the republic, or its own, possibly in 
the last resort the daggers of tyrannicides might 
abridge the date of too protracted a sovereignty. 

Such was the senatorial theory of constitutional 
government; as such it was understood by 
Lucan and Tacitus. They asked only, did tnwnph! 

,1 ... . *1j J i the freedom). 

tlie existing imperial system correspond 
with the spirit of this theory ? was the emperor a 
prince or a tyrant; the elect of the senate, or a 
military usurper? Was he the champion of the 
nobles in the face of the legions, the people and the 
provinces; or was lie a mere selfish upstart, using all 
classes for bis own greed or ambition ? In descent, 
in character, in person, did his pre-eminence betoken 
the choice and favour of the gods ? If such were 
bis claims, the usage of a century and a half might 
reconcile the sturdiest republicans to the principle 
of a life-tenure. Augustus bad humoured their 
scruples by the show of periodical resignation and 
re-appointment; but this farce was not repeated by 
bis successors; from Vespasian to Antoninus the best 
and most honoured of the Csesars pretended to no 
such overstrained moderation,' Though the chiefs 
of the state still retained the tribimitian power, and 
counted the years of their reign from the day that 
they acquired it, the functions it symbolized had lost 
in the second century all political meaning. The 
struggle between Home anS Italy, between Italy and 
the provinces, between the senators and the knights, 
the struggle for the Judicia and the emoluments of 
office abroad, had all passed away. The senate re- 

1 The emperors who reigned long enough continued to celebrate 
“Decennalia,” and to strike medals, on the conclusion of each tenth 
year of their prineipate. Thus we have coins of Antoninus Pius with 
the legend, “ primi decenualesothers with, “ vot. sol. decenn. ii.” 

von. viii. x 
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tained indeed, as we have seen, some political ad¬ 
vantages ; but it was a senate so often renewed by 
fresh infusions, so freely percolated by the blood of 
the lower classes, that the old jealousies had lost 
their force, and the feuds of the republic had been 
pacified. Against one class only of their fellow- 
subjects, the freedmen, especially those of the im¬ 
perial household, did the senate cherish a grudge; 
a class small in number, but formidable from its 
wealth, from its favour with their common master, 
from its opportunities of intruding into places of 
trust and power. Against this class it still held a 
hostile attitude; it assailed it with ridicule, with de¬ 
fiance, with appeals to the prejudices of the people 
and the fears of the prince; and when it gained at 
last the prince’s ear, there was no claim it so strongly 
urged as that his freedmen should be discountenanced 
and their influence abated. This was the single 
triumph which the senate obtained from Vespasian 
and Trajan; and for this it lavished on them its 
loudest praises, and vowed that the days of equality 
and liberty had once more returned. The secular 
contest of the Patres and the Plebs, of the Optimates 
and the Tribunes, finally died away in the disgrace 
of a score or two of upstart foreigners . 1 

Nor must we overlook the merit of the Flavian 
*rh«nob\ea Csesars, and especially of Trajan, in the 
emperor^,ho e y es of the senators, as revivers of the old 
wuh'co.'u'Tt, traditions of conquest. The Komans as a 
and plunder. na tj on gloried in victories and tri¬ 
umphs ; but the nobles ha'd lived upon them. The 
wealth and consideration of the old historic houses 

1 Hadrian was the first, if we except the momentary innovation 
of Vitellius (Suet, in Vitell.), to employ Roman knights in his private 
service in the place of freedmen; Spartian, Hadr. 22.; and this 
practice was gradually formed into a system, and remained in use 
beyond the time of Constantine. Victor, Epit. 14.: “ Officia sane 
pnblica et palatine, nec non mil.tiae, in earn formam statuit, qus paucis 
a Constantino immutatis hodie perseverant,” 
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had depended on their opportunities of command, of 
plunder, of administrative office. The peace of the 
empire had reduced the nobles in this respect to the 
level of private citizens. Hence their deep disgust 
at the imperial system. They were never tired, 
never ashamed of flouting the weakness and coward¬ 
ice of the princes who refused to launch them against 
the foreigner on the frontier. Vespasian earned 
their sympathy by his warlike career before he 
sheathed his sword; and his closing the temple of 
Janus betokened the cessation of civil rather than of 
foreign warfare. The extension of the empire in 
Britain was continued throughout his reign. Do- 
mitian added a new province beyond the Solway, 
and attempted at least to acquire fresh territories on 
the Danube. The acquisitions of Trajan exalted him 
in the eyes of his senatorial flatterers to the rank of 
a Pompeius or a Ctesar. But the old policy of the 
republic, the policy of the senate in its era of ascend¬ 
ancy, then revived for a season, could not be per¬ 
petuated. Hadrian found it necessary, like Augustus, 
to draw in his outposts, and Hadrian, like Augustus 
in his latter years, or like Tiberius the imitator of 
Augustus, became an object of pique and discontent 
to the senators, and suffered in character from their 
unscrupulous animosity. These passions were at 
last calmed down in the languid trance of the reign 
of Antoninus. 

The emperor's freedmen had been special objects 
of jealousy because they intercepted the Thc mmcilor 
influence in his counsels* which the senate SJ’pSm'fihJ 
claimed for its own. Augustus had insti- 
tuted a council or cabinet of fifteen, com- T ‘" m ' 
prising the consuls and chief functionaries, with 
whom he prepared his measures, and to whom he 
partly opened the secrets of his policy. Under the 
Claudii this intimacy had been doubtless obstructed 
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by the personal interest of Sejanus and Macro, of Pal¬ 
las and Narcissus. But under Domitian, who amidst 
all his vices retained at least no favourite and kept 
his freedmen in check, the council recovered some 
portion of its authority: even the burlesque debate 
of the turbot shows that functions which could be 
so caricatured were not wholly in abeyance. This 
council or Consistorium, as it came to be designated, 
continued to gain in dignity; while other advisers, 
taken also from the highest nobility, formed, under 
the name of the Auditorium, a bench of assessors 
in the emperor’s court of justice.' Bound to their 
prince by honours and dotations, assured by his 
solemn promise that he would allow none of their 
blood to be shed judicially, favoured by his personal 
intercourse, distinguished not only by their garb and 
trappings, hut by the sounding title of Clarissimi, 
flattered with the declaration made by Hadrian when 
he introduced into their order his praetorian prefect, 
that he could bestow on his choicest friend no higher 
dignity, the senators did not pusli their affectation 
of independence to acts of defiance or rivalry . 2 The 

1 Marquardt points out that knights and others below the rank 
m p senators were admitted into the council, at least in the time of 
Hadrian, and affirms, but hardly on sufficient grounds, that the 
council ceased to be an offshoot of the senate. Comp. Spartian, 
Hadr . 22.: “Causas .... frequenter audivit, adhibitis consilio con- 
sulibus atque prsetoribus, et optimis senatonbus .” c. 8.: “ Optimos 
quosque de senatu in contubemium iniperatoriee majestatis adscivit 
.... erat enim tunc raos ut, quam princeps causas cognosceret 
et senatores et equHes Rom. in consilium vocaret.” But of these last 
it is said, c. 18.: “Quos tamen senatus omnis probasset .’* Passages 
are cited from Dion, lxxx. 1.; Herctfian, vi. 1.; Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 
15, 16., which show that even at a later period the composition of 
this cabinet wa9 essentially senatorial. 

a Spartian, Hadr. 8. The members of the Consistorium received 
salaries amounting apparently to 60,000 or 100,000 sesterces=480/. 
or 800Z. Orelli, Jnscrtpt. 2648., cited by Marquardt (Becker’s Alterth. 
iii. 2. 87, note 10.). The term “ Clarissim), 5 ’ as a specific designation 
of the senators, may have come into use somewhat later; but Pliny 
( Epiat . ii. 11., vi. 29. 33., Paney. 90.) qualifies the proceedings of 
the illustrious order as “ clarse,” and its dignity as “claritas.** 
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panegyric which Pliny pronounced on Trajan’s 
early promise hazarded the boldest utter- pii„ y '. 
ances of which they were now capable. tSIST** 00 
On assuming his office as consul suffect in spent to 

0 which. h« 

September 100, the orator, according to indulge* in 
custom, addressed the prince m a set speech 
before the fathers. Such harangues had been hitherto 
confined to the single topic of thanks for the honour 
to which the speaker had been raised. But Pliny 
took a higher flight. Trajan had but recently re¬ 
turned from the provinces. His life had been past 
mostly in the camps; lie had hardly yet confronted 
the august assembly since his election. The object 
of the speech is apparently to show the entire har¬ 
mony which exists between the conduct of the new 
Caesar and the vows of his senate.’ Trajan is pre¬ 
sumed to enact the part of the perfect ruler. He 
fulfils every condition which the best of the Romans 
would require of the chief to whom they pay willing 
obedience. He was not designated for adoption by 
Nerva to gratify an empress. He was chosen from 
among the citizens as the best and worthiest. He 
who was to rule over all should be selected from the 
midst of all. Nor though a genuine imperator, was 
Trajan made emperor by the army. He was cbosen 
by the chosen of the senate, and with the consent of 
the senate itself. The orator proceeds to set forth 
the civil merits of his hero: his moderation, in not 
multiplying his consulships; his just appreciation 
of desert iu bestowing the fasces a third time ou the 
most distinguished of the senators; his noble indig¬ 
nation against the delators; his abolition of the laws 
of Majesty, his indulgence to the people, his gene¬ 
rosity to the senate and nobles. On the first day of 

1 See the summary of the Panegyricus in Gierig’s edition, Dis- 
putatio, p. xviii.; or in the work itself, cc. 1-5., 25-43., 4f-46., 
81-88, &c. It had not been so formerly. '‘Odernt quos uos ama- 
remus, sed et nos quos ille." Plin. Paneg. 62. 
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his consulship Trajan had invited the fathers to re¬ 
sume their liberty, to undertake with him the care 
of the empire, to watch over the public weal, to gird 
themselves manfully to their task. Such indeed 
had been the language of other princes also; but 
none bad ventured to take them at their word. It 
was not so now. Thee, says Pliny, we follow, without 
fear, without hesitation. Thou commandest us to 
be free: ivc vjill be free. Thou requirest us to ex¬ 
press our wishes and opinions: we will express 
them} Intoxicated by such condescensions, he allows 
the senate to assume a tone of independence and 
almost of condescension also. Though the emperor 
has stood before the consul seated to take the oath 
of allegiance to the state; though perfect civil equal¬ 
ity has been attained between prince and people; 
though the magistrates are now free to act as they 
acted when no emperor existed; though the gods 
have been solemnly invoked to preserve the chief of 
the state as long as he is faithful to his duties, and 
no longer; nevertheless the senate, he protests, will 
continue to pay honour where honour is due, and 
will not risk its security by rudely stretching its 
acknowledged authority. 2 The contrast is amusing 
between the orator’s profession of independence and 
his anxiety not to offend by it; but the senate sup¬ 
plied the best commentary on its spokesman’s lan¬ 
guage, by its zeal in protecting the person of the 
emperor, and anticipating his sentence on every con¬ 
spirator against him. 

1 Plin. Paneg. 66 . ** 

* Plin. Paneg. 44. 64. 68. 93. Comp. Dubois-Guchan, Tacile et 
son Slide, i. 17. The consul, speaking solemnly in the name of the 
senate, repudiates the use of the term ‘ 1 dominus,’' as applied to the 
emperor, Paneg. 2., and insists on the proper difference between 
“ dominatio ” and “ principals,” c. 45. But in his official letters the 
same writer does not hesitate to address Trajan as “dominus.” 
Epist. x. 2. 4, 5, &c. So also in the “ I). Hadriani Scntentire et 
Epistolse” ( Carp. Juris. Ante-Justin. p. 202. ed. Hacking), the em¬ 
peror is constantly addressed by petitioners os “ dominus iroperalor.” 
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IV. Nevertheless, the love of raillery and com¬ 
plaining which gained on the Roman eha- t ^ 
racter as it lost its self-respect and vigour, ri*iu and the 
might annoy even the most popular princes; 
aDd we have seen that both Trajan and Hadrian 
resided for the most part away from the city, and 
drew their breath more freely at a distance from the 
curia. The rival power which balanced the senate, 
and divided with it their jealous vigilance, was the 
army. Between these forces a certain antagonism 
had always existed. When Augustus found himself 
at the head of forty legions, it was difficult 
to reassure the council which lay helplessly gumS otigi- 
at his mercy. The establishment of a body- pmtectionto 
guard, to watch over the prince’s safety, 
and keep peace at the same time in the 
city, was a concession to these natural apprehensions. 
The legions were disbanded, or dismissed to the 
Rhine and Danube, and the praetorians, a small and 
select brigade, humoured by high pay and many in¬ 
dulgences, took their place under the walls of Rome. 
The citizen still resumed the toga when he entered 
the gates, and the armed auxiliary was excluded not 
from the city only but from the whole of Italy. In 
the second century the praetorian cohorts were re¬ 
cruited from the peninsula, which thenceforth was 
exempted from the military conscription. The senate 
might still flatter itself that this formidable It , dcclIno 
body was unconnected at least with the re- f ‘ u- 
gular army; that it was no foreign force, like the 
legions recruited in the remotest provinces, menacing 
the rights of the citizens, and freedom of debate; 
hut a genuine militia, chosen from the citizens them¬ 
selves, in whose feelings it participated, and whose 
privileges it protected sword in hand. The numbers, 
favour and consideration of the praetorians continued 
to advance, till the emperors resorted more frequently 
to the camps, and made themselves more eminently 
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the chiefs of the army. From that time the impor¬ 
tance of the city guard declined. Trajan paid little 
regard to this domestic force, and gave no special 
confidence to its prefects. At a later period Severus, 
a champion of the legions, both affronted and chas¬ 
tised it. It was finally abolished at the reconstruction 
of the empire, and the avowed establishment of mili¬ 
tary government by Constantine. 

The regular army continued to occupy its stations 
generally in the frontier provinces, where it 
was retained under the direct control of the 
<.enary tody. em p Cror _ With him rested the appointment 

of its officers, the distribution of its several corps, 
and the regulation of its discipline. The transform¬ 
ation of the legions from a national militia to a 
paid soldiery, though long consummated in fact, had 
hardly yet been accepted in principle, and the burdens 
which might be imposed on every citizen on the 
ground of natural duty, were repudiated by merce¬ 
naries who bargained for their services. Hence the 
soldiers of Tiberius and Trajan chafed under the 
harsh restraints of the ancient service, anil insisted 
on their pay, their pensions, their privileges, which 
they regarded as alleviations of servitude. Every- 
Maini™ of where the officers connived at a relaxation 
discipline. 0 f their discipline, and the emperors had 
no harder or more invidious task than to brace it 
again, when they had become demoralized. It was 
easier to soothe their murmurs by largesses, and the 
Emoluments other emoluments of the service, which it 
ofservue. was the study of Nero and Domitian to in¬ 
vent. 1 The soldier was withdrawn from the ranks of 


' The “premia militias,* besides ornaments ami badges, were a 
pension to veterans, allotments of land, immunity from certain taxes, 
citizenship in the ease of auxiliaries. We possess many specimens of 
the form of these discharges, or “ tabul® honest® mission is;” thus, for 
instance: “Ser. Galba irnperator .... veteran is qui militaverunt 
in leg. i. Adjutr. honestam missionem et civitatem dedit.” So© 
Marquardt (Becker’s item. Altertk iii. 2. 432.). 
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citizenship, taught to regard himself as a member of 
a separate commonwealth, and invested with all the 
outward badges of a distinct and favoured class. He 
was relieved from the restrictions which retained the 
son of a Roman family under the legal power of his 
father, and forbade him to devise property by will. 
The soldier was specially licensed to hold property 
and to bequeath it, and unmarried and childless as 
he was, he might enjoy the satisfaction of being 
caressed by his own parent for the sake of it. 1 He 
was removed, moreover, from the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts; he settled disputes with his comrades 
before the tribunal of his own officers, and even the 
civilian whom he had insulted w.w obliged to appeal 
against him to the partial ears of the legatus or cen¬ 
turion. 2 The awe in which these privileges caused 
him to he held by the quailing provincials, was more 
valuable perhaps than the privileges themselves. He 
found that if he had bartered away blood and strength, 
his elevation in social rank had more than repaid 
him. 

It was fitting that the legion, the instrument by 
which the empire had been acquired, should p PrmMK , Peof 
continue to exist as one of its most per- 
manent and unvaried institutions. The ac- 
count already given of it under Augustus and Nero 
applies in almost every particular to the age of An¬ 
toninus. Its arms and accoutrements, its tactics and 
training, its personal composition, remained as of 
old. The extension of the provinces required some 
addition to the number of lsgions, which, accordingly, 
we find increased from twenty-five to thirty; but the 

1 Comp. Juv. xvi. 51.: 

“Solis prteterea testandi railitibus jus Vivo patre datur.” 
Corap. Inst. ii. 12.: “Quod quidem jus initio tantum militantibus 
datum est tara auctoritate d. Augubii, qnam Nervae, nec non optimi 
imperatoris Trajani; postea vero subscriptione d. Hadriani etiam 
dimissis militia, id est veteranis, concessum.” 

8 Juvenal, L c. 
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complement of each, and its due proportion of aux¬ 
iliaries was unchanged. 1 The rule which required 
apparently the legatus, or brigadier, to be a senator, 
while the tribune, or colonel, was sometimes taken 
from the knights, seems to indicate a concession to 
the jealousy of the imperial councillors. The most 
important innovation we discover relates to the sys¬ 
tem of castrametation, as set forth by Hyginus in the 
time of Trajan. A comparison of the Polybian and 
the Hyginian camps shows that the space required 
by an army at the later era was less than half of that 
which was allotted at the earlier; and we conclude 
that the soldiers of the empire chose rather to be 
crowded into a narrow space than execute the labo¬ 
rious works to which the stricter obedience or hardier 
sinews of the republican militia submitted. 2 


1 Mnrquardt (Becker’s liaem Alterth iii. 2. 356.) gives a list of 
the legions from a column prtserved in the Vatican Museum ot the 
date of M. Aurelius. See Gruter, 513. 3.; Orelli, 3368., corrected by 
Borghesi, which it may he well to subjoin. 

3 in Britain, li. Augusta vi Victrix. xx. Valeria Victrix. 

2 in Germ, sup vm Aug xxu Pnmigema. 

2 m Germ inf.: i Mtntrvia. xxx Ulpia 

3 in Pannon. sup., i. Adpitrix. x. Gemma, xiv. Gemma. 

1 in Pannon. inf. ii. Adjutrix. 

2 in Mcesia sup.: iv. Flavin. vii. Claudia. 

4 in Mcesia mf.and Dacia, i. Italiea. v. Macedonica. xi. Claudia, 
xui. Gemma. 

2 in Cappadocia - xn Fulmmata. xv. ApoUinans. 

1 m Phoenice: in. Gallica. 

2 in Syria: iv. Scythiea. xvi. Flavia. 

2 in Judea: vi. Ferrata. x. Freteusis. 

1 in Arabia- in. Cyrenaica. „ 

1 in Africa- ni. Augusta. 

1 in Egypt: li. Trajana. 

1 in Ilispania: vn. Gemma. 

1 in Noricum. n. Italiea. 

1 m Rbeetia: in. Italiea. 

2 See the two systems explained by General Roy, Mil. Antiq. in 
Scotland, p. 186. It appears that the space required for 19,000 men 
nnder the Scipios sufficed to accommodate 50,000 under Trajan. 
The general characteristic of the Hyginian camp is its oblong shape, 
the Polybian being properly square. But both Hirtius (Bell. Alex. 
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The habit of constructing not fortified camps only, 
as of old, but long lines of entrenchment g?I[em of 
for permanent defence, of -which we have 
met with such striking instances, has com- SlSiTi£?‘ 
monly been branded as a symptom of de- 
dining courage. Yet the armies of the mercenarle '- 
republic were trained to wield the spade alternately 
with the pilum, and seem never to have despised the 
shelter of the mound and fosse. \\ e may remember 
the earthworks of Caesar on the banks of the Rhone, 
and before the Pompeian camp at Petra; and the 
fortified lines which traversed the heart of Germany 
were begun by Drusus and Tiberius. In the defen¬ 
sive positions which the Romans now assumed on 
their own frontiers, they could not dispense with the 
protection of strong places, at convenient distances, 
and their connecting these posts with continuous 
lines was surely no proof of cowardice. The system, 
indeed, of frontier defences was now carried out more 
elaborately. The marches of the empire assumed 
the character of a military occupation. Their garri¬ 
sons were permanently established; every camp was 
converted into a castle, enclosed in embattled walls 
of stone, and furnished with the ordinary conveniences 
of civil life. The surrounding tracts were assigned 
to the veterans, or to bands of warlike barbarians 
invited from beyond the frontiers. Certain battalions 
were specially exempted from camp-duty, and lodged 
as a local militia in the neighbouring districts. 
Bound to appear in arras at the first summons, they 
enjoyed the use of cattle,’ slaves and implements, 
supplied them by the state. 1 The hiring of barbarian 

80.) and Vegetius (i. 23.), at an interval of four centuries, tell us 
that Roman camps were often circular, semicircular, or triangular, 
according to the requirements of the ground. 

1 Tac. Ann. xiii 54.: <l Agi os vacuos et militum usui sepositos.” 
The veterans settled on these frontier lands were afterwards called 
“ limitanei mihtes, ripenses, riparienses.” Codex Theod, vii. 22. 8.; 
Cod. Jv&tin. xi. 59. 3. 
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mercenaries, which became daily a more important 
element in the military policy of the empire, had not 
been unknown to the republic, and was adopted in 
turn by every imperator. 1 But undoubtedly the 
system was carried further under Trajan and his 
successors than before. Not bands of mercenary 
warriors only, but tribes and kingdoms were taken 
into pay. The Marcomanni, the Astingi, the Iazyges 
learnt, side by side with the Romans, the tactics 
which they could employ, when occasion served, 
against them. The cupidity of their chiefs was in¬ 
flamed by the touch of Roman gold; and thus, step 
by step, was introduced the unworthy policy, fatal 
as it finally proved, of paying a disguised tribute as 
the price not only of active defence, but even of ab¬ 
stinence from attack. 

In their love of gold, the barbarians might vie with 
The emperor, their more polished patrons, hut they could 
fn“o‘"w hardly exceed them. The cupidity of the 
rnpHuxv'ipirit legions was still, as in the more exciting 
of the soldiery. p er j 0 ds of civil war, the principle to which 
their leaders could most safely appeal. The plunder 
of an enemy is sweet to every soldiery; but the 
Roman retained to the last the national taste for 
compassing and hoarding petty lucre by thrift and 
usury, as well as manual labour. The solid coin he 
received for his military pay was invaluable for in¬ 
vestment at a time when even the wealthy lived 
chiefly on the produce of tlieir farms; and if the 

1 In the course of this history ye have remarked on the settlements 
of Ctesar and Agrjppa on the Rhine. So also Tiberius, Dion, liv. 36.; 
Suet. Tib. 9.; Tac. Ann. ii. S3. An earlier instance of the kind 
occurs in Livy, xl. 34. 38. For a later instance, see Vopiscus in 
Prob. 14, 15. M. Antoninus, after succeeding to Pius, made many 
6uch settlements in Dacia, Pannonia, Mce8ia,and even in Italy. But 
he desisted from introducing the barbarians within the Alps, in con¬ 
sequence of some disturbances at Ravenna. Dion, lxxi. 11. tml 
utn&v iv nvh oIkovvtcs ivewripiaav .... «al hh tout' ovk*ti 

is tV ’iTaAia*/ ovZf-va, rwv frapfidpup ifrfjyayev, /cal rovs irpocut>iyp.4* 

vovs it<pKia*y. 
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means of investment were not at hand, he committed 
it as a precious deposit to the soil, often not to be 
brought to light again before the lapse of many cen¬ 
turies. The donatives, given in sums varying from 
ten to a hundred pounds of our money, required at 
every accession, and every anniversary of an accession, 
might be regarded as a regular advance on the 
soldier’s ordinary pay. These sums, large as they 
were, might be fairly set off against the expense of 
constant war on the enemy, or the scandal of plunder 
and free quarters among the provincials. Let us 
not grudge the Caesars the credit of maintaining their 
legionary hordes with so little injury to their sub¬ 
jects, and on the whole with so little aggression on 
their neighbours. When compelled to wage war 
beyond the frontiers, they were nervously solicitous 
that their wars should be brief as well as triumphant. 
To gratify the restlessness of the soldiers sometimes 
might be necessary; but it was most important not 
to excite the ambition of the officers. The imperator, 
and be alone, though long absent from the camps, 
must be regarded as the chief of the legions, the 
source of honour, the patron of desert, the tutelary 
genius whose auspices led to victory. Hence the 
custom of requiring the soldiers, through all their 
ranks, to take the military oath at the commencement 
of every year. In nothing was the contrast more 
marked between Trajan and Domitian, than in the 
temper with which each awaited the announcement 
that this ceremony had been completed. To the one, 
says Pliny, the day was happy and serene, which, 
cast over the other a cloud of anxiety. The had 
princes full of restless terror, and underrating even 
the patience of their subjects, looked out on all sides 
for the messengers of the public servitude. Did 
rivers, snows or tempests, retard the tidings, straight¬ 
way they apprehended the worst that they deserved; 
they feared everybody without distinction; for bad 
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princes see their own successors in all who are better 
than themselves, and therefore they have reason to 
fear everybody. But Trajan's security was disturbed 
neither by the delay of his messengers, nor by their 
tidings. He knows that the oath to him is every¬ 
where being taken, for he too has 'pledged himself by 
oath to all the citizens, 1 


The balance thus adjusted between the senate, the 
The emperor. prastorians, and the legions was precarious 
die^lon.'of and temporary. It was in fact a compro- 
thefeSu 4 m i se °f pretensions and forces which re¬ 
po we redUy" q uired for its security wisdom and temper 
the eoidieri. 0 f the state, unreserved sur¬ 

render of ambition in the nobles, and the continued 
inactivity of the armies on the frontier. So long 
indeed as the prince retained his place in the city, 
the guards who surrounded his person had the power 
to make or unmake him; but few as they were in 
number, and subject to his constant care and vigilance, 
he had, generally, ample means of attaching or con¬ 
trolling them. But circumstances were in progress 
which compelled him at no distant date to quit the 
curia and the praetorian camp, and throw himself 
into the lines of the Ilhine and Danube. A pre¬ 
ponderating influence was thus given to the army 
both in the choice of the ruler and the mode of 


government. The champion of the soldiers became 
the terror of the senate, which he seldom met but to 


oppress or chastise it. His own perilous eminence 
was only retained by pampering the multitude of 
his masters, either by constant wars, or by plunder 
and confiscation. Once or twice the senate, mad¬ 
dened by wrongs and insults, ventured to oppose to 
a basebom Thracian or Illyrian, invested by the 
soldiers with the imperial purple, a chief of its own 
rank and its own appointment; but strength was 


1 Plin. Paneg. 68. 
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wanting to its pretensions, and the elect of the nobles 
soon fell before the favourite of the army. Had the 
empire remained unassailed from without, it is pos¬ 
sible that, under a succession of prudent princes, the 
compromise of the Flavian era might have been 
maintained indefinitely; but its wealth was too 
tempting, the weakness of its inanimate bulk too 
apparent; the cupidity and the confidence of the 
barbarians waxed together; and the great onset they 
made on it in the latter years of Aurelius, rendered 
the decline of the constitutional monarchy into a 
pure military despotism both inevitable and rapid. 
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CHAPTER LXYTII. 

M. Aurelius Antoninus sole emperor.—Association of Verus.—Dis¬ 
turbances abroad and calamities at home.—Verus conducts a war 
with Partlna.—Joint triumph of the emperors, 166—Adminis¬ 
tration of Aurelius at Rome.—Inroads of the Germans, Scythians, 
and Sarmatiaas on the northern frontier —Pestilence spread 
through the empire by the legions returning from Syria. -The 
emperors advance to Aquileia, 167.—They cross the Alps, 168.— 
Return and death ot Verus, 169 —Aurelius on the Danube.—His 
victory over the Quadi, 174 —His domestic troubles.—Unworthi¬ 
ness of his son Commodus —Licentiousness of his consent Faustina. 
—Revolt and death of Avidms Cassius, 175.—Aurelius in theEast. 

.—He returns to Rome and triumphs over the Sarmatians, 176.— 
Repairs again to the Danube.—His successes over the barbarians, 
and death, 180 —Compared with Alfred the Great 

Symptoms of decline of the empire.—1. Contraction of the cir¬ 
culation —2. Decrease m population.—3 Effects of vice, ariBtng 
from slavery.—4 Exhaustion of Italian blood, ideas, and principles. 
—5. Effect of pestilence and natural disturbances — Revival of 
superstitious observances and persecution of the Christians.— 
The “Meditations” of M. Aurelius.—Stoicism —New Platonism.— 
Revival of positive belief.—Christianity.—Conclusion, (x.v. 161— 
180, A.U. 914-933 ) 

Of all the Caesars whose names are enshrined in the 
The Btatue of P a g e °f history, or whose features are pre- 
“ thecam- served to us in the repositories of art, one 
pidogho. alone seems still to haunt the eternal city 
in the place and the posture most familiar to him in 
life. In the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, 
which crowns the platform of the Campidoglio, im¬ 
perial Rome lives again. 1 Of all her consecrated 

1 This noble figure of bronze, originally gilded, was extracted from 
the ruins of the Forum in 1187, and placed before the Lateran palace 
by Clement III. under the name of Constantine, a misnomer to which 
it owes perhaps its preservation. In 1533 it was removed to the 
Capitol, where it now stands. Its base is supposed to have been 
recently discovered between the arch of Severus and the milliary 
column. It may have nearly replaced the equestrian statue of 
Domitian, to which it seems to have borne a resemblance m the 
attitude of the rider. See vol vu chapter lxu. 
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sites it is to this that the classical pilgrim should 
most devoutly repair; this of all the monuments of 
Roman antiquity most justly challenges his vene¬ 
ration. For in this figure we behold an emperor, of 
all the line the noblest and the dearest, such as he 
actually appeared; we realize in one august exemplar 
the character and image of the rulers of the world. 
We stand here face to face with a representative of 
the Scipios and Caasars, with a model of the heroes of 
Tacitus and Livy. Our other Romans are effigies of 
the closet and the museum; this alone is a man of the 
streets, the forum, and the Capitol. Much special 
prominence is well reserved, amidst the wreck of 
ages, for him whom historians combine to honour as 
the worthiest of the Roman people. 

The habits of mind which Aurelius had cultivated 
during the period of his probation, were A „ rcII „, 
little fitted, perhaps, to give him a foresight 
of the troubles now impending. In pre- 
siding on the tribunals, in guiding the de- e “ pin! - 
liberations of the senate, in receiving embassies and 
appointing magistrates, he had shrunk from no 
fatigue or responsibility; but the distaste he ex¬ 
pressed from the first for his political eminence, 
continued no doubt to the end; his heart was still 
with his chosen studies, and with the sophists and 
rhetoricians who aided him in them . 1 Hadrian, in 
mere gaiety of heart, turned the prince into an 
academician, but it was with genuine reluctance, and 
under a strong sense of duty, that Aurelius con¬ 
verted the academician ffito the prince. Rut the 
hope that his peculiar training might render him a 
model to sovereigns, the recollection of the splendid 
fallacy of Plato, that states would surely flourish, 

1 Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 5.: “ Ubi bc eomperitab Hadriano adop- 
latum, magis est deterritus quam lsetatus .... cumque ab eo 
domestic! quajrerent, cur tristis in adoptionem regiam traneiretf 
dieputavit, qua mala in sc contineret imperium.” 

VOL. Till. Y 
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were but their philosophers princes, or were but their 
princes philosophers, sustained him in his arduous 
and unwelcome task, and contributed to his success 
in it . 1 Though little aware, as yet, of the unparal¬ 
leled demands which the exigency of public affairs 
would actually make upon his energies, he showed at 
the moment of his accession that he had completed 
a conquest over himself. Although, by Hadrian’s 
express direction, the young Verus had been adopted 
together with him by Antoninus, their parent had re¬ 
solved, from the first, to treat them on an unequal 
footing. He had given his own daughter to Aurelius; 
he had associated him in the government, and be¬ 
stowed on him his confidence as his destined suc¬ 
cessor. To Verus he had shown no such special 
marks of favour. He had scrutinized the child’s 
character, in which no training availed to correct 
disorders inherited from a weak and dissolute sire; 
and even when Verus attained to manhood, Antoninus 
would not suffer him to participate in the duties of 
sovereignty. He seems to have placed the youth in 
no public post whatever; but surely a man so good 
and just would not thus have slighted his ward, had 
he not been convinced that his faults were incor¬ 
rigible.® Accordingly, in nominating a successor, 
he seems to have passed over Verus altogether. But 
Aurelius had no such confidence in his own superi¬ 
ority. He suffered his affection, at least, to persuade 
him that he could guide his brother’s steps and cover 
his deficiencies. When the senate hailed liiin with 
acclamations as the natural heir and successor to 
their deceased favourite, he caused all his own 

1 Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 27.: “ Sententia Platonis semper in ore 
fuit: florere civitates, si aui philosophi imperarent, aut imperatores 
philosopharentur.” Comp. Plato, de Republ. v. 18., referred to by 
Cicero, ad Qit. Fratr. i. 1 . 10. Victor quotes the sentiment as that 
of the elder Antoninus. 

* Capitol, in Ver. Imp. S. : “ Diu autem et privatus fuit, et ea 
honorificentia carmt qua Marcus ornabatur.” 
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honours and offices to be communicated to Verus, 
giving him the title of Augustus as well as of Csesar 
so that now, for the first time, two Augusti sat 
together in the purple, and the legends of the coin¬ 
age celebrated their mutual concord or joint liber¬ 
ality. 1 Aurelius henceforth contented himself with 
the legitimate prerogative of seniority and the natural 
ascendancy of a nobler and stronger character; nor 
did Verus, whose slight and perhaps vicious temper 
was not devoid of affection, unduly resent the superi¬ 
ority thus gently asserted. The elder emperor as¬ 
sumed, indeed, somewhat of the parental relation 
towards his younger colleague, betrothed to him his 
daughter Lucilla, and directed him to bear the adop¬ 
tive names of Lucius Aurelius Antoninus Verus Corn- 
modus. After transacting the requisite ceremonies 
in the senate, both princes repaired together to the 
praetorian camp, and obtained the sanction of the 
soldiers to their installation, with a promise of 20,000 
sesterces to each of the guards, and a proportionate 
largess to the legionaries. 

This liberal offer was no doubt promptly redeemed. 
The treasury was full, and at the critical t c 
moment of the transfer of power the chief on i>, e itm- 
with money in hand commanded all suf¬ 
frages.’ Already the emperors were troubled with the 
report of an insurrection of Iberians in Lusitania, 
and of an irruption of Moors into Spain. 3 The 

1 Capitol./.c.: “Sibiquc consortem fecit, cum illi soli senatus 
detulisset imperium.’* Eutrop. viii. 6.: “Turn primum Koui. resp. 
duobus . . . paruit; cum usq»e ad eos singulos seinpdr babuissefc 
Augustas.” 

* Eutrop. viii. 8., of the elder Antoninus: “iErarium opulentum 
reliquit.” 

3 Capitol, M. Anton. Phil. 8. The conduct of Priscus, unnoticed 
by the earlier historians, is recorded from some other sources by- 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus : St* 5’ iv Bpnavvla OTpa.rioi>Tas Xlplffuov 
birorrrpaTTiyov eiXoirro airroKpaTopa.' 6 5e 7rap7jT^traTo. Noel des Vergers, 

Es&ai sur M. Aurete , p. 29. The successive posts held by Prtscus 
are specified in an inscription found at Borne, which may have been 
engraved on the base of a statue. 
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Chatti broke into Gaul and Rhaetia, counting, per¬ 
haps, on the unsteady attitude of the provincial 
rulers; and in Britain we are assured that the pre¬ 
fect Statius Priseus was offered the purple by his 
soldiers, and hardly suffered to decline it. 1 Aurelius, 
with prudence and moderation, contented himself 
with recalling his rival, and gave him another com¬ 
mand in Syria, where his military talents might be 
serviceably employed. Calpurnius Agricola, who was 
sent to replace him, diverted the minds of the legion¬ 
aries by a well-timed attack on the Caledonians; but 
his object was perhaps gained when he had led forth 
his men from their camps, and the total absence of 
inscriptions of this date on the line of the Antonine 
wall seems to show that the Roman arms were not 
now seriously occupied on the frontier of the British 
province. 3 

The commander of the forces in Syria was always 
VennM.umes formidable to the emperor at Rome, espe- 
ofuwtowS 4 cially at the moment of a new accession, 
a syriu. When we hear that on the death of Anto¬ 
ninus war broke out on the Eastern frontier, we may 
guess that the new rulers hoped to anticipate revolt 
by an aggressive movement. But the mutual jealousy 
of the Romans and Parthians, ever on the watch to 
baffle each other in the affairs of Armenia, was ready 
at all times to burst into a flame; and the last 
thoughts of Antoninus, embittered .by the misconduct 
of his royal clients, may have been clouded with 
apprehensions of an outbreak in this quarter, as soon 
as his own firm hand shoifld he withdrawn. 3 There 
was serious prospect of war in the East. It was 

1 Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 21, 22. 

2 Stuart, Caledonia limnana; Noel des Vergers, Essai sur M. 
Aurcle , p. 63. The name of Calpurnius Agricbla occurs on the lower 
wall. Gruter, Inscript. 86. 7.; OrelL Inscript, iii. 5861. 

* Thus Capitolinus reports, in apparent contradiction to other 
Katements, that on his death-bed Antoninus “Nihil aliud quam de 
regibus quibus irascebatur locutus eat,” 
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deemed prudent for one at least of the emperors to 
assume command there in person, and Aurelius de¬ 
puted to his colleague the care of t his enterprise, in 
which, with chosen generals at his side, he might 
gain distinctions, while his frivolity and weakness 
would be removed at least from the gaze of the citi¬ 
zens. Nor, indeed, was the charge Aurelius retained 
for himself at home lighter or less important. 

Though the eagles had retreated from the Tigris 
to the Euphrates, the chiefs who had seen 
how irresistible was their swoop, and how nu In the 
terrible their fury, had not ventured to 
follow them to their nests, and assail them in their 
own fastnesses. But the Farthians seized the moment 
of a change in the succession for a side blow. An¬ 
other Vologesus, who had had no personal experience 
of the Roman valour, revived the claims of his nation 
over Armenia. The legions were summoned to assert 
the influence of the empire: hut the legions were 
enervated by long peace and luxury; discipline had 
been shattered; and neither the soldiers nor their 
officers were tit to contend against a vigorous foe in 
a difficult country. 1 The Roman arms met with a 
series of reverses. Their defeat at Elegia was severe 
enough to recall the disasters of Cliarrse and the 
Teutoburg. Severianus, prefect of Cappadocia, de¬ 
ceived by a pretended prophet, was slain, with the 
total rout of a legion. 2 Meanwhile, Aurelius had 
accompanied his colleague into Campania, and there 
bade him speed on his mission to the East; but Verus 
had loitered on the waj% and was still wasting bis 
time at Apulia, while the authority of the empire 

1 Fronto, Epist ii. 193., draws a picture of the degeneracy of the 
Syrian army. 

* Lucian, in Alexandro , c. 27. The leader of the Parthians is here 
called Othryades, a mistake for Osrocs, or Chosroes. Comp. Lucian, 
Quomodo Hist, sit Canscrib. c. 21. Dion, lxxi. 2., describes the Par- 
thians the assailants. The llomans were deleated, aaof old, by the 
use of the bow. 
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was imperilled on the frontiers. Fortunately, Rome 
still possessed in the East a captain of the 
•puSSm 4 ancient stamp. The valour of Avidius 
r °° '' Cassius checked the advance of the victors, 
and turned the tide of victory. The whole force of 
the empire was placed at once in his hands. Verus 
reached the province, but took no active part in the 
campaigns that followed. The peace which he lan¬ 
guidly offered was disdainfully refused. 1 While, 
however, the young prince amused himself at Antioch 
and Daphne, or fretted at the ribald jokes of the 
populace, Cassius led his legions once more to the 
Tigris, took the capitals of the Parthian monarchy, 
sacked Seleucia, and burnt the royal palace at 
Ctesiphon. 2 The conquests of Trajan were suddenly 
recovered; the glory of the Roman arms was vindi¬ 
cated ; the confidence of the soldiers was re-esta¬ 
blished. Statius Priscus, who succeeded to the com¬ 
mand in Cappadocia, re-occupied Artaxata. Furius 
Saturninus, Claudius Fronto, Martius Verus, Julius 
Marcianus, and Pontius iElianus, the chiefs of the 
victorious army, shed a halo of renown over the last 
splendid successes of the empire. 3 

Nor did these gallant warriors want for pens to 
These action, celebrate their exploits. The excitement 
the e h»tone. n caused by this sudden revival of the old 
ot the titne. Roman prowess seems to have kindled the 

1 Fronto, however, turns this transaction into a subject of pane¬ 

gyric (ii. 341.): “ Li ter as ultro dederat helium, si vellet, conditioni- 
bus ponerct. Dum oblatam paccm spernit barbarus, male mulcatus 
est.” % 

2 Dion, lc.; Capitol. Anton. Phil 9., Ver. 8. Lucian refers to the 
severity of this contest, and the great battles fought at Europus 
and Sura, on the Euphrates. Cassius entered Babylon. The names 
of five legions, and of detachments from various others, which 
served in this war, may be recovered from medals and inscriptions. 
Noel des Vergers, Essai, p. 57. 

3 These names may be traced in various inscriptions, and also in 
Lucian's satire. The Chinese writers make mention of a pretended 
Roman embassy, referred to this period, from a chief designated aa 
Antun (Antoninus). Noel des Vergers, p. 58. 
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imagination of the men of letters, and transformed 
the herd of grammarians, anecdotists, and rhetoricians 
into military historians. 1 All, however, that we know 
of the composition in which they celebrated the 
glories of Verus and Cassius, is unfortunately confined 
to the sarcastic criticism of a contemporary satirist. 
Lucian requires us to believe that the narratives of 
these pretended Livys and Sallusts were mere clumsy 
romances, and that the few real facts they recorded 
were overlaid with fictions, or distorted by rhetorical 
flourishes. The work which Fronto, the preceptor 
of Verus and Anrelius, consecrated to this interesting 
subject, has escaped the reflections of Lucian: pos¬ 
sibly it was not composed till after the publication 
of the treatise On the Art of Writing History. The 
introduction alone remains. Its merit is trilling, and 
may cause us to wonder at the excessive reputation 
enjoyed in his own day by its author; nor can we 
doubt that its affected verbiage was devoted to cover¬ 
ing all the defects, and enhancing all the merits of 
the imperial hero. Posterity at least was not de¬ 
ceived by it. The common voice of later writers 
declare that Verus proved wholly incompetent to 
direct the affairs over winch he nominally presided, 
while some insinuated that, intoxicated by his lieu¬ 
tenants’ successes, he dreamt that he could govern 
the empire alone, and actually intrigued to overthrow 
his colleague and patron. 2 

After a struggle of five years, Vologesus, driven 
from his capital and overmatched in every quarter, 
• 

1 Lucian, Quomodo Hint, sit Censcrib. Of this swarm of historians 
we recover the names of Calpurnianus of Pompciopolis, of Callimor- 
phus, surgeon to a legion, of Antiochiamis, of Demetrius of Saga- 
lessus, and of Asimus Quadratus. Noel ties Vergers, p. 62. 

2 Fronto, de Pnncip. Hist. ii. 337. Verus, in one of his letters, 
entreats Fronto to write the history of this war, offering to send 
him the necessary materials. The actual account, as far as our 
fragments extend, is a curious parallel between Trajan and Verus, in 
which the palm is openly given to the latter. 
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was compelled to sue for peace. The cession of 
Mesopotamia was demanded and enforced. 
SAuShIT ph Once only during the progress of hostilities 
had Verus quitted his voluptuous retreat, 
when he retraced his steps as far as Ephesus to receive 
his affianced bride, and prevent, as was surmised, 
the further advance of his father-in-law within his 
dominions. On the conclusion of peace in 
1 166 he hastened hack to Rome, where 

Aurelius received him with open arms, and threw 
a veil over his want of personal prowess by conduct¬ 
ing a joint triumph with him. 1 The two emperors 
assumed the titles of Parthicus, Armeniacus, and 
Medicus, though Aurelius refused, at first, a share in 
honours for which he had not personally contended.® 
Verus, ashamed perhaps of his own demerits, pressed 
these honours upon him, and at last overcame his 
reserve. Which of the two heroes, asked the courtly 
Pronto, ought we most to admire f 

It has been said that the cares of empire at home, 
m. Aurelius with which Aurelius specially charged 
at Rome. himself, were not less grave than those on 
the frontier. After attending his colleague into 
Campania, he had returned to apply all his resources 
to the relief of the city, which was suffering from 
His deference inundations and scarcity. Casting aside 
to the ««uate. y s q, 00 k Sj to which he had little leisure 
again to apply himself, and bidding farewell to the 
benches of the rhetoricians, which he had so long 
frequented, he took the affairs of state and the wisest 
counsellors of the senate to,his bosom. He increased 
in various ways the employments and the considera¬ 
tion of the illustrious order. The appellate juris¬ 
diction of this supreme court was extended by him. 


1 Capitol. Anton. Phil. 12. 

* Of these and several triumphal designations Medicus alone, it is 
said, never occurs in medals or inscriptions,.to avoid, perhaps, a put* 
sible misinterpretation. 
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particularly in cases in which the prince’s own inter¬ 
ests were concerned, Hadrian had superseded the 
functions of the old municipal officers of Italy, the 
duumvirs, aediles, and dictators of Samnium and 
Etruria, by the appointment of four juridici of con¬ 
sular rank. 1 2 But this institution was again revised by 
Aurelius, who offered the high and lucrative distinc¬ 
tion to a larger class by extending it to praters also. 3 
Beneath these superior officers was a larger class of 
curators, who discharged judicial functions in the 
several burghs of Italy, and these were now to be 
selected from the whole body of the senators. Aure¬ 
lius was constant in his attendance in the curia, even 
when he had no measures of Ids own to propose. 
When he had a Relation to make to the fathers ho 
would come, even from the distance of a Campanian 
villa, in person, rather than introduce it by the mouth 
of his quaestor. Nor did be fail to attend the comitia 
of the senate, at which the prince’s direct appoint¬ 
ments were still formally ratified, and which, it 
seems, were tedious solemnities, often protracted far 
into the night. Yet he would never quit the assembly 
before the consul pronounced the venerable formula: 
Conscript fathers, we no longer detain yon. The 
respect thus paid it was acknowledged by the grati¬ 
tude of the body, and a full meed of praise accorded 
him by its historians. It was taken as a further 
compliment that when he wished to gratify a friend 
with the choicest of boons, instead of giving him 
slaves or ornaments, he conferred on him the rank 
of senator. None of the* virtuous chiefs of Home 
showed more deference to the senate. 3 

1 Spartian, Hadrian. 19.; Capitol. Anton. Phil. 11. 

2 Thus we read in an inscription of C. Cornelius Tbrallus, “ Jun- 
dicus per Flaminiam et Umbriam,” who is praised by the people of 
Ariminutn, “ Ob eximiam moderationcm, ut in sterilitatc mnionre 
laboriosam fidem.” From this mention of a scarcity Noel des Vergers 
{Essai, 45.) supposes that the institution may be referred to the first 
years of Aurelius, a very precarious conclusion. 

* Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 10. 1 £. 
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The merits of this excellent emperor consisted, 
however, not so much in the vigour of his 
choice ot own acts, or the breadth and justness of 
mmij er.. views, as in the choice of good ministers 

and able instruments. Amidst the exhaustion and 
lassitude of the great families at this era of luxurious 
security, it was not in their ranks that he could find 
men of shrewdness and energy to repair or sustain 
the machine of empire. The ministers of Aurelius 
were chosen from the teachers of his own favourite 
philosophy ; they were accomplished speakers, and at 
the same time men of sense and practical ability. 
Such, we may believe, was Junius Kusticus ,—Our 
friend the prefect ,—as he is addressed by bis patron 
in a rescript of The divine brothers, who, after being 
twice consul, commanded for many years in the city, 
and is supposed to have passed sentence from his 
tribunal on Justin, the Christian martyr. 1 The pre¬ 
fecture of the city, it seems, was now only given to 
persons who had been twice consul; an ample 
guarantee, in the eyes of the senators, against the 
rash and careless favouritism of the earlier Caesars. 
Cornelius Fronto, another rhetorician, had attained 
the consulship as far back as the reign of Hadrian, 
but declined office in the provinces. He con¬ 
tinued in his old age to attend and advise his 
imperial pupil, who treated him with the highest 
consideration. 2 The names, moreover, of Salvius 


1 Themistius, Oral. 13. 17.; Digest, xlix. 1. 3.: “Ex rescripto 
divorum fratrum,” i. e. Aurelias and Veras. M. Aurcl. Comment. 
i. 7.; Dion, lxxi. 35. The martyrdom of Justin is placed between 
165 and 168. 

2 The discovery of the remains of Fronto, consisting of a large 
number of letters between him and his pupils Aurelius and Verus, 
together with a sketch of contemporary history, Principia Histories, 
and some miscellaneous fragments, has lowered rather than raised the 
reputation of the man who in his own day was considered a second 
Cicero. Ills history is a vapid panegyric, his letteisidle prattle. He 
was, perhaps, very old at the time ot writing them; but at best they 
cast a fatal shade over the literary character ol the age. 
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Julianus the Jurist, of Helvius Pertinax, himself 
afterwards a virtuous but unfortunate emperor, of 
Catilius Severus, Valerius Asiaticus, Martins Verus, 
and other persons of high public character, are re¬ 
corded in the list of prefects, as men on whom 
Aurelius justly bestowed his esteem and confidence. 1 

During the last years of the Parthian expedition, 
the government had been disquieted by 
despatches from both the Upper and Lower barbarians 
Danube, announcing repeated inroads of S'S™. 
the barbarians along the whole course of bial1 <rontler ' 
the river. Aurelius felt that Rome was not strong 
enough, at least at the moment, to wage two great 
wars simultaneously. He had directed his officers to 
connive, to bribe, to temporize, till the renewal of 
peace in the East should leave a numerous army 
of veterans free for other service. The honours 
with which the emperors were greeted, the triumph 
they celebrated, the victories they proclaimed on the 
return of Verus, disguised to the popidace the deep 
anxiety of their statesmen, who seem to have been 
struck now suddenly, and for the first time, by ap¬ 
prehensions of decline at the centre of the empire, 
and of increase of power in its assailants on the 
frontiers. Aurelius was evidently much A htn 
depressed: Verus continued careless and »>'<»• of 

. r Aiirehm, 

insensible as ever. Hie younger < .tr.sar Bupmni 
flung himself into the dissipations of bis 
villa on the Clodian Way, and among his boon com¬ 
panions paraded the trophies of his campaigns, his 
troops of buffoons and placers, dancers and conjurors, 
and all the vilest spawn of the Oroutes. 2 

1 Noel dcs Vergers, Essai, &c. p. 54., from Borghcsi’s recent in¬ 
vestigations among the inscriptions. 

2 Capitol inns ( Ver. 4.) compares the vices of Verus to the mad 
freaks of Caius, the low buffoonery of Nero, and the tasteless glut¬ 
tony of Vitelline: “ Amavit et aurigas, prasino faven:. Gladiaturum 
etiani frequentius pngnas in eouvivio habuit.” Aurelius groaned 
over dissipation which he deemed extravagant and vicious : “Post 
convivium lusum est tesseris usque ad Iuccm." 
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But these noxious instruments of dissipation were 
not the most fatal gift the East had now 
•pul” ^ conferred upon her conquerors. The army 
th^empire* of Syria, which accompanied Verus into 
r/turning'from Italy, was deeply infected with the germs 
of a strange and deadly pestilence, con¬ 
tracted in the marshes or sands of Mesopotamia. In 
every town it traversed it disseminated the infection. 1 
In home, the number of victims amounted to many 
thousands. The virulence of the disease was no 
doubt increased by the long-continued scarcity, and 
the general misery of the people. Superstitious 
fears demanded a crime and a victim. The crime 
was discovered in the treachery employed, as it was 
averred, by Avidius Cassius in the sack of Seleucia; 
and thence, according to report, the seeds of plague 
were scattered far and wide on the opening of a 
coffer in the temple of Apollo. 2 Cassius, indeed, was 
too powerful to be sacrificed to a popular outcry. 
We may conjecture, however, that the fierce hostility 
to the Christians, which now suddenly blazed forth, 
was due to these panic alarms. Not among the 
Christians only, but through the ranks of Fagan 
society also, prophecies of the world’s impending 
conflagration were boldy advanced, and eagerly cre¬ 
dited. Misery and terror, terror and imposture, went 
as usual hand in hand. Pretenders trifled with the 
popular agony for gain or notoriety. One man as¬ 
serted that the secular fire would descend at the mo- 


1 Capitol. Ver. 8.: “Fuit ejus fttti ut in eas provincias, per quas 
rediit, Romam usque, luern secum deferre viderctur.” 

2 Capitol. 1. c.: “ Nata fertur pestilcntia in Babylonia, ubi de 
tcmplo Apollinis ex arcula aurea, quam miles forte inciderat, spiritua 
pcstilens evasit, atque inde Parthoe orhemque com please.” The 
statement is repeated by Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii 6. 24., with 
the variation that the effluvium proceeded from a narrow chink or 
crevice in the temples. The fatal effects of subterranean gases were 
often the subject of wondering remark to the ancients. See Apul. 
de Mundo y p. 729., and the commentators on Amm. Marcell, inloc . 
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ment when, casting himself from a tree in the Campus 
Martius, he should be seen transformed into a stork. 
He leapt from the tree, and let a stork fly from his 
bosom; but the trick was discovered, and forgiven, 
with a pensive sigh, by the gentle Aurelius. 1 The 
emperor’s philosophical tenets, however inconsis¬ 
tent with a genuine belief, recommended a re¬ 
verential observance of established cults; and the 
enthusiasm of so tender a spirit was itself akin to 
superstition. He was fain to far, oke in aid of the 
commonwealth all the rites and formulas of pagan 
religion. He summoned to Home the ministers of 
every deity, foreign as well as national, performed a 
solemn lustration of the city, and delayed his de¬ 
parture for the war till he had celebrated a lectis- 
ternium seven days successively. 2 Meanwhile, the 
bodies of the dead were too numerous to be tended 
with the usual ceremonies. Carts and waggons were 
employed to convey them to their place of sepulture. 
Not the vulgar herd of the Suburra only, the usual 
victims of a pestilence, were stricken, but many of 
the highest rank also suffered. Aurelius marked the 
national character of the calamity by according to 
small as well as great the melancholy tribute of a 
public burial. The plague diverged in every direc¬ 
tion from the line along which it bad been carried. 
It spread from east to west, to the right and to the 
left, with such virulence, that one writer, at least, 

1 Capitol. M. Anton . Phil 13. 

2 The sacrifices which Aurelius made on this occasion were re¬ 
membered two centuries later; afld when Julian offered similar pro¬ 
pitiations to the national divinities before engaging in his Parthian 
expedition, he was reminded of the epigram current in the dayu of 
his predecessor. Cf. Ammian. Mare. xxv. 4.; 

ot &6(:s nl \cvkoI MapKCft r<f> Ka[<rapt xalptiv • 
tiv 34 oi/ yuct]<rr]s afnp.es aira/\6fteda. 

But the same venerable jest had already been applied to Augustus. 
Senec. de Benefic. iii. 27.: “ Rufus, vir ordinis senatorii, inter coenam 
optaverat, ne Csesar salvus rediret cx peregrin at ione quam purabat; 
ec adjecerat, idem omnas ei tauros et vitulos optare." 
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has ventured to affirm that more than half the po¬ 
pulation, and almost all the soldiers, perished. 1 
Orosius may be credited in his fearful account of 
this visitation, though, with the natural feeling of 
his co-religionists, he ascribes it to the persecution 
of the Christians, which he says had already broken 
out in Asia and Graul. 2 The plague, he says, ex¬ 
tended through many provinces, and so devastated 
the whole of Italy, that villas, towns, and lands were 
everywhere left without inhabitant or cultivator, and 
fell to ruin, or relapsed into wildernesses. It is 
affirmed, too, he adds, as if from accredited records, 
that the legions in their winter quarters were so re¬ 
duced that it was impossible to wage the Marcoman- 
nic war without raising a new army, which detained 
Aurelius three years at Carnuntum. 3 

It was in 167, in the depth of this sore affliction, 
campaign that the emperors went forth together; for 
of wr. Aurelius scrupled either to send Verus to 

the war without him, or to leave him in the city. 
The legions followed drooping with sickness and des¬ 
pondency ; reports from the scene of warfare were 
terrific. The audacity of the assailants, their numbers 
and organization, the alarm of the provincials, the 
falling in of the out-posts, and defeat of frontier co¬ 
horts, combined to show that the crisis was of no 
common kind, and would task all the energies of the 
state, all the energies of its rulers. 4 But Aurelius 

1 Eutrop. viii. 12.: “Ut Komce ac per Italian) provinciasque 
maxima hominum pari, tmlitunqomnes fere copiae languore defc- 
cerint.” Ammian Marcell. 1. c.: 11 Ab ipsis Persarum iiuibus adus- 
que Khenam et Gallins.” 

2 Oroa. vii. 15.: “Secuta est lues.” Unfortunately, we cannot 
determine the year of the martyrdom of Justin, which Tillemont 
puts in 168, two years after the breaking out of the pestilence. Clin¬ 
ton, however, assigns the martyrdom ofPolycarp to 166. Greswell, 
Suppl. Dissertations, p. 247. fqll. to 164. 

* Oros. I, c.: “Dclectu militum quem triennio jugiter apud Car- 
nuntum M. Antoninus habuit.” 

4 The Qnadi and Marcomanni, it Beems, had penetrated into Italy, 
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was as yet untried in war: to his subjects he was known 
at best as a laborious administrator of do¬ 
mestic affairs; while Yerus had only shown •<iva'wto OT * 
himself abroad to earn general contempt. ■ A ' ,lulei ‘ L 
The citizens were not reassured by their departure; 
and it was hardly to be expected that the barbarians 
would be terrified by their arrival. But the name of 
Imperator still commanded the respect of the nations. 
When the emperors reached Aquileia, they heard 
that the Marcomanni had already recrossed the 
Danube, and the Quadi, w r ho had lately lost their own 
king, offered to accept a ruler fiom the Romans. 
Verus, flushed with this first success, and already 
weary of a campaign which placed him under the eye 
of an austere colleague, proposed at once to return ; 
but Aurelius, assuming the rights of an elder and 
superior, forbade him to leave the camp. 1 The retreat, 
however, of the barbarians allowed both the brothers 
to retrace their steps before the winter, and in the 
absence of all notes of time in our brief and meagre 
histories, the legend of a medal, and the casual notice 
of a statute, may serve to show that Aurelius was in 
Rome at the end of 167, and the beginning of the 
following year. 

Meanwhile every effort was made to recruit the 
legions, to reinforce the garrisons, to collect Bccond CUB . 
arms and munitions of war. With the re- 1 ’“ lgn ' 
turn of the military season, the emperors exchanged 
the toga for the sagum, and once more revisited their 
camps. But their levies were not yet completed, the 
heart of the empire was Stricken with languor, and 
its limbs shook and withered. It was necessary to 
enrol the slaves for service, as in the crisis of the 
Punic invasion, and after the overthrow of Varus. 2 

had sacked Opitergium, and even laid siege to Aquileia. Ammian. 
Marcell. xxix. 6. 

1 Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 14. 3 Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 21. 
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The mustering of the forces at Aquileia served to 
concentrate the fatal sickness which had abated none 
of its virulence, and with which the skill of Galen, 
the great physician, who was summoned to head- 
Tho emperors quarters, was unable to contend. 1 The em- 
mom the Aipi. perors, indeed, now crossed the Julian Alps, 
and presented themselves in Illyricum, where they 
provided for the defence of Italy, instead of striking 
at the advancing power of the enemy. Again Yerus 
urged his colleague to return. Baffled by a foe 
more invincible than the barbarians, they again sus¬ 
pended their operations, and retraced their steps. 
They journeyed amicably in the same litter, the elder 
still striving to screen the weaknesses of the younger ; 
Returna but the days of Verns were already num- 
death°fverue. b ere( j. shattered by fatigue and anxiety, if 
not by dissipation, he fell sick on the road, and ex¬ 
pired at Altinum in Venetia. 5 

The decease of an unworthy associate was a relief 
a . d . 109. to the survivor. Aurelius could bear his 
a.c. m own troubles more easily when no longer 
required to urge a reluctant colleague, whom he would 
not abandon to contempt. He desired the senate to 
decree a consecration; nevertheless, he did not fail 
to assure it that the victories over the Parthians had 
been gained by his own politic dispositions, not by 
the skill or courage of the stripling whom he pro¬ 
posed to deify. But the perils of the state now im¬ 
pressed him more deeply than ever. His gentle 

1 Galen was specially charged “with the care of Commodus, the 
young son of Aurelius (born a.d. 161), with whom ho soon left the 
camp for Rome, and there occupied himself in the composition of his 
voluminous medical treatises. 

* Capitol. /. c., Ver. 9., M. Anton. Phil. 14.: “ Lucius apoplexia 
correptus periit.” This writer rejects, with honest indignation, the 
fable that Aurelius caused his brother to be poisoned: “Nemo est 
principum quem non gravis fama perstringat .... nota est fabula 
quam Marci non capit vita .... scd hoc nefas est de Marco putari 
.... tot am purgatam coufutatamque respuimus. 0 
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nature was harrowed by the misery around him, 
inflicted by a Power with which it seemed even 
impious to contend. The weight of empire was too 
heavy a burden for the sensitive student; yet of all 
the Romans none bore it more manfully. He plunged 
into the struggle with the barbarians as a refuge 
from graver apprehensions; yet when he could steal 
an hour from affairs for study or meditation, he still 
patiently reviewed the dogmas of philosophy, or ex¬ 
amined his own heart and conscience by abstract and 
eternal principles. The contest with the assailants 
was long and dubious. It is represented as a simul¬ 
taneous, and even a combined attack, of all the races 
on the northern frontier, who may be ranged under 
the three national divisions of Germans, Scythians, 
and Sarmatians; though we may question the fact of 
an actual league among tribes so many, so various, 
and so distant. 1 2 

Aurelius seems to have mustered his legions at 
Carnuntum, the centre of the menaced line M. Aureliiu 
of defence, but his hand was long restrained 
by the weakness of his forces. Nor, with all »• »“• 
his devotion to duty, did this gallant prince possess 
the vigour or the genius of a great commander. 8 He 
cast himself on the advice of his officers, and even of 
his nobles, and was wont to pretend that it better 
became liim to follow the counsel of many, than 
compel all to submit to bis sole direction, 3 * * * * This 


1 From Dion, lxxi. 12.. and Capitolinas, M. Anion. Phil. 22., we 
get the names of the Maroomanni, Quad!, Narisci, and HermundHri 
(German); the Latringi, Bun, fazyges, Asungi, Cotini, Dancrigi 
(Sarmatian); the Victovales, Somites, Sicobatee, Roxolani, Bastarnso, 
Pencini, Alani, and Costoboci (Scythian). See Greenwood, Hist, 
of the Germans, i. 176., who remark* on the improbability of tht'6e 
nations having formed a common confederacy, 

2 Aurelius speaks disparagingly of his own natural genius: this 

may be modesty, but it agrees with the idea I form of him. Com¬ 

ment V. 5.: 5piuvTi)T<£ irov owe bcowi daojudoai. Iotw o.\\h ertpa 

woAAck, <4>' w oils «*«<’, oil yap netpuna . hetma oho napexoi/. 

* Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. S2. Avidius Cassius complained of his 

VOL. VIII. 3 
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indulgence they seem to have repaid by complaining 
of his severity, and carping at his studies; but the 
war with the Marcomanni cost the lives of many of 
their number, and the Ulpian Forum was crowded 
with statues erected in their honour by their master. 1 
Even through the winter were the Romans compelled 
to confront a foe, who chose the season of frost and 
ice for his inroads. They fought more than once on 
the bosom of the frozen Danube, when they could 
only keep their footing by placing their shields be¬ 
neath them. 2 At other times the campaign was 
carried on during the greatest heats of summer. The 
Quadi surrounded and reduced them to straits by 
cutting off their supply of water. A sudden storm, 
which filled the Roman camp with a seasonable rain- 
Remarkable fall, while the enemy was disordered by 
Se'outdh" violent lightnings, was regarded as miracu- 
a . d . 174. lous, and ascribed to the incantations of an 
Egyptian magician, to the prayers of a legion of Chris¬ 
tians, or to the favour of Jove towards the best of 
mortals, according to the various prejudices of dif¬ 
ferent observers. 3 The question itself would hardly 


neglecting the empire for his hooks u M. Antonirus philcsophatur, 
et quserit de dementia, et de animis, et de honcsto et justo; nec 
sentit pro republica.” Vulcatius Gallicanus, in Avid . Cass. 14. 

1 Capitol. 1. c. The bmbarians seem to have penetrated into the 
provinces in various quarters. Pertinax, afterwards emperor, suc¬ 
ceeded in driving them out of Rfuetia and Norn* am. Capitol. Pertin . 
2.; I)ion, lxxi. 3. The presence of a great number of legions along 
the Danubian frontier is attested by inscriptions. Noel des Vergers, 
Essai, see p. 77. foil. 2 Dion, lxvi. 7. 

8 See the account of the event &s given by Dion, with the criticism 
of the Christian Xiphtiinus ; and compare the famous lines of 
Claudian, xxviil. 349.: 

“ Chaldaca vago scu carmina ritu 
Armavere Deos, seu, quod reor, omne Tonantis 
Obsequium Marci mores potuere nxereri” 

Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 24.: “Fulmen de ccelo preetbus suis contra 
hostium machmamentum extorsit, suis pluvia impetrata.” Tertullian, 
froip wboro ibe church-w riters seem to have taken the idea of a 
Christian miracle, declares that letters of Aurelius to that effect were 
in existence. Apolog . 5. Qcf. ad Scap . 4.). Eusebius, Hist, Eccl , v. 5., 
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be worth an allusion, but for the pertinacity with 
which it was once debated, and the importance even 
recently assigned to it. But, however insignificant the 
discussion may now appear, an interest will still attach 
to the event, as long as the sculptures on the column 
of Aurelius, which still adorns the principal avenue of 
modern Home, present to us the figure of the Olym¬ 
pian Jupiter casting from the opened heavens his be¬ 
neficent rain-flood, and his appalling thunderbolts. 

But the victory thus signally gained was chequered 
by many reverses. The arms of Borne, XrouWetof 
however successful in t he field, were imped ed i° e "n 

by the climate and the soil, by the wide “ Imlllle 
spaces to be traversed, and the ubiquity of the enemy. 
Aurelius was retained in the north through several 
summers ; the treaties lie made with his adversaries 
were repeatedly broken by them again, and the peace 
which was to secure him a triumph slipped constantly 
from his hand. To the public troubles which en¬ 
compassed him were added domestic calamities. Of 
the two sons, in whom be might hope to find a com¬ 
fort and support in his old age, a blessing to which none 
of his predecessors could look since Vespasian, Annius, 
the elder, fell sick in early youth, and 

ti/* » it* /'f J ■. , Premature 

died after a lonir decline; Commodus, the iii»i>, ot w» 

Pi ^ children. 

younger, though placed under the charge 
of the sage and gentle Fronto, displayed, from the 
first, an evil nature. A daughter named E Vi |„ ltureo f 
Faustina died also in opening girlhood, t ' on " n, ' <1 "•• 
The father’s tenderness for his children is attested in 

gays merely \6yos Orosius,vii. 15 : “ exstare dicuntur.” Euse¬ 
bius re for 8 to a certain Appollinaria for the statement that the emperor 
gave to the legion the name of “Fulminata,” in attestation of the 
Christian miracle ; but it is enough to say that there was a legion 
already so called under Trajan. Of recent writers Mr Fynes Clinton 
has given a full collection of the authorities. (Appendix to Fast 
Font. p. 24.) Professor Blunt, of Cambridge, the latest defender of 
Patristic miracles, has abandoned this one, v\ Inch will hardly be 
maintained after his rejection by any English Protestant divine. Sue 
Lectures on the Iiist. of the Church , p. 295. 
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a letter to Fronto, which agreeably delineates his 
amiable character. 1 His regard for their mother was 
tender even to weakness, if at least she was as un¬ 
worthy of a husband’s confidence as some historians 
have represented her; yet even from his most intimate 
friend he disguises his vexation at the proofs he 
infidelity of received of her infidelity. Her guilt, in- 
Faustina deed, he is said to have acknowledged and 
deplored ; but he refused to dismiss her, pleading, as 
was reported in excuse, that if he divorced his wife 
he ought also to surrender the empire her dowry. 2 
Even at the commencement of their union, while 
Aurelius was occupied with affairs at Rome, or plunged 
in his studies in the recesses of the palace, Faustina, 
in the voluptuous villas of Campania, rejected the 
restraints of matronhood with flagrant indecency. 3 
Such is the account which has received general 
credence; but allowance must be made for the 
ribaldry of contemporary anecdote, and for the hatred 
of the next generation towards the mother of the 
tyrant Commodus. The insinuation that this son 
was the base-born child of a gladiator, suggested, 
perhaps, by his passion for the shows of the arena, 
is belied by Fronto’s warm assertion of his likeness 
to Aurelius, and by the testimony of existing coins 
which strikingly confirms it. 

Nor can we affirm with confidence another charge 
against Faustina, of still graver public im- 

Trtuoil of * *■—^ x 

Avwiu. portance. The health of Aurelius caused 
her much anxiety; for Commodus was fri¬ 
volous and inexperienced 1 , and, among the military 
chiefs now rising to eminence, she saw perhaps more 
than one who might snatch at the purple on his de- 

1 Fronton, Epist. i, p. 258, 259. 

2 Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 19.: “Dixisse fertur , si uxorem dimit- 
timus, red dam us et dotem” Comp, 3 29. It should be observed 
that no such charges are brought against Faustina by Dion. 

8 Fronton. Epist. ii. p. 52, 54.: “ Tam simili facie ut nihil sit hoc 
gimili similiiu.” 
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cease. Aurelius was not perhaps originally sickly; 
in his youth he had enjoyed all martial and athletic 
exercises; but his devotion to study, according to 
Dion, had early weakened his health, and the fatigue 
and cares of his painful position may have aggravated 
every morbid symptom. Faustina had accompanied 
her husband during his campaigns. After the rout 
of the Quadi, when the army selected him as Irnpe- 
rator, they proclaimed her Mother of the Camps . 1 
She was on the spot, and from personal observation 
she was convinced that he bad not long to live. She 
addressed herself, so it was asserted, to Avidius 
Cassius, assured him that the throne would presently 
be vacant, and incited him to assume the purple at 
the head of his legions, with the promise of her sup¬ 
port, and the offer of her hand. 2 She hoped thus to 
preserve her own position, and secure a throne, at 
least in reversion, for her son. Cassius, a descend¬ 
ant of the tyrannicide, professed hereditary hatred to 
tyrants, and was wont to lament that the republic 
could not be rid of one Imperator but by the hand 
of another. 3 Even in his youth he had harboured 
the idea of overthrowing the elder Antoninus, but his 
impetuosity had been checked and disguised by a 
prudent and loyal father. Verus had conceived just 
fears of his ambition, and had warned Aurelius 
against him. Aurelius had replied in the tone of 

1 Capitol M. Anton. Phil. 26.; Dion, lxxi. 10. 

* Dion, lxxi. 22. Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 24 : “ Ut quidam vo- 
lunt ” Vulcatius Galliranus, Avid. Cuss . 7.: “ Ut quidam dicunt.” 
It is admitted that, according to Another rumour, tins story was a 
pretence of Cassius, to persuade his soldiers that he had certain, in¬ 
formation of the emperor’s death. Gnllioanus tells us that he takes 
the account from the history of Marius Maximus, but expressly says 
that he does not believe in the alleged guilt of Faustina. The reason, 
indeed, which he gives, that her letters exist, in which she urged her 
husband to punish the rebellion with seventy, is not very conclusive. 
Sec cc. 9. 10, 11. 

* Avidius Cassiu9 claimed descent from C. Cassius, who had held 
the Syrian prefecture. His father was a Greek, a rhetorician of 
Cyrrhu*, named Heliodorus, who had become prefect of Egypt, 
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Stoical fatalism, that no prince ever killed hie suc¬ 
cessor, and had added, repeating the sentiment of 
Hadrian, How wretched, is the lot of rulers , whose 
fear 8 of treason are never credited till they have 
fallen by it! 1 He refused to adopt any precautions, 
and was content to leave the Syrian prefecture in the 
hands of one whom he knew to be brave and able, 
and a bulwark of the ancient discipline; one who, in 
a luxurious age and a voluptuous capital, affected 
the character of a Marius, and put to death without 
mercy the officer who, without orders to fight, had 
gained him a victory; who finally had quelled a 
mutiny by throwing himself unarmed into the ranks, 
and inviting the soldiers to slay him if they dared. 2 
Such was the man who suddenly announced at 
Antioch that Aurelius was dead, assumed the title 
of emperor, and having received the ensigns of 
sovereignty from a trusty adherent, whom he named 
his praetorian prefect, invited the legions to sanction 
his usurpation. But violent and headstrong as he 
was, he had failed in his calculations. The legions 
detested him; they rose at once against him, and 
slew him on the spot, without awaiting the order of 
the emperor. The report, meanwhile, of his defec¬ 
tion reached Rome, and the senate boldly proclaimed 
him a public enemy; but its courage rapidly evapo¬ 
rated on the rumour that he was in full march for 
Italy, prepared, in the emperor’s absence, to take dire 
vengeance for the insult, and give up the city to 
plunder. The head of the traitor was conveyed to 
Aurelius, who beheld it' with pity and concern. 3 

1 Gallicanus, Avid. Cass. 2.: “Quod avns tuus Hndrianns dixe- 
fit; . . . . cjus autem excmplum ponere, quam Doniitiani, qui hoc 
primus dixisse fertur, malui.” 

a Gallic, c. 4.; “Meruit timcri quia non timnit,”an allusion to Lucan, 
T. 317. Capitol. Anton. Phil. 21.: “Cum per Epyptum Bucolici 
milites gravia mulia lecisscnt, per Avidinm Cassium’retusi Bunt.” 

* Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 26.: “ Doluit denique Cassiom ex- 
stinctum, dicens, voluisse se sine senatorio sanguine unperium trans¬ 
fer e.” 
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What would he have done to you had he conquered f 
exclaimed the bystanders. The sage calmly appealed 
to his own piety and virtue, and showed that all the 
princes who had perished violently before him, had 
fallen by their own deserts. 1 He entreated the sen¬ 
ate, to whom he left the punishment of this public 
crime, to deal mercifully with the guilty, requesting 
that no member at least of their order should suffer 
under his rule. The family of the traitor he caused 
to be spared, arid even generously provided for them, 
and a few centurions only were sacririced to the exi¬ 
gencies of military' discipline. 2 The senate, among 
whom Cassius may have had some half-concealed 
accomplices, was delighted at a clemency by which 
it personally benefited, and poured forth its praise 
and gratitude in broken exclamations :—0 pious 
Antonine, the gods preserve thee ! 0 clement Anto- 
nine, the gods preserve thee! thou mightest and 
wouldest not!—We have done what we should do! 
—May Commodu8 have his legitimate sovereignty! 
—Confirm thou thine own offspring ; make our 
children safe and happy !— Violence cannot harm 
good 1 government!—The tribunitian power for Corn- 
modus!—Thy presence and protection for Commo- 
dus !—Hail to thy ph ilosophy, to thy patience, to thy 
learning, to thy nobility, to thy innocence!—Thou 


1 Gallic. Avid. Cass. 8.: “ Non sic Doos coluimus, nec sic vivi- 

mus, lit ille nos vinecret.merubse Neronem, meruisse 

Culigulam; Oihoncm et Vitcllium nec iuiperare voluisse.” _Galba’s 
avarice he regarded us u public cyme. The old story of burning the 
papers of the criminal, chat his accomplices might not be known, is 
repeated of M. Aurelius by Ammianus Marcellinus. xxi. 16. 

1 The letters between Aurelius, Faustina, and the senate on this 
subject, are very interesting, and seem to lie genuine. The children 
of Avid ius Cassius were allowed to retain a portion of their patri¬ 
mony, and were admitted to public office. Commodus, however, on 
his accession, caused them “all to he burnt alive.” Gallic. Avid. 
Cass. 13. In consequence of this attempted revolt in Syria, Aure¬ 
lius ordained that in future no officer should hold the prefecture ot 
the province in which he had been born. Dion, lxxi 81 . 
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conquereet thy foes; thou overcongst thy adversaries ! 
—The gods protect thee !—and ‘so on, all speaking 
together. 1 

The news of the defection of Cassius had reached 
Aurelius on the Danube. He summoned his 
griSio'tiw son, now in his fifteenth year, to his side, 
invested him with the robe of manhood, 
styled him Prince of the Youth , and designated him 
for the consulship. Having thus defied the assault 
upon his dynasty, he went forward to crush it. Before 
he reached Syria the enemy had fallen; but Aurelius 
Death of F.U 0 was 0CCU P>ed for some months in making 
“”*• dispositions for the future. During thispro- 

A 1 gress he lost Faustina, who died suddenly at 
Halala, at the foot of the Taurus. Faithful to the 
last to the unfaithful, he desired the senate to decree 
her divine honours; he gave her name to the place 
of her decease, and built her there a temple; he 
established, moreover, a new foundation of Faus- 
tinian orphan girls.’ Aurelius had never before 
visited the East. He examined with great interest 
the most renowned seats of ancient wisdom, and 
favoured them with tokens of his munificence. 8 Re¬ 
pairing from Antioch to Alexandria, where Cassius 
had gained support, he not only pardoned all offences, 
but condescended to act the part of a private citizen, 
frequenting the temples, schools, and lecture-rooms 
in the garb of a philosopher. On his voyage home¬ 
ward he lingered also for a time at Athens, and to 
prove himself without sin, in the true spirit of the 


1 Gallic. Avi4 . Cass . 13. The date of the insurrection of Avidins 
CrtSbius is fixed by Clinton to the year 175. 

* Capitol. M- Anton. Phil. 26.; Dion, Ixxi. 29. Some said that 
she killed herself for fear of her complicity with Cassius being disco¬ 
vered; others that she died of an attack of gout. 

8 Capitol. /. c. I do not know how else to interpret 14 Apud multaa 
(Orientutae provincial) philosophise vestigia reliqnit.” Fhilostratus 
in the “ Lives *' tells some anecdotes of Aurelius and the sophists, 
and also mentions that he was obliged to punish the incorrigible 
Antiochians by interdicting for a time their spectacles. 
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Stoic religion, caused himself to be initiated in the 
mysteries. 1 In the autumn of 176 he finally reached 
Italy, landing at Brundisium, where he laid aside the 
military cloak and ensigns, and entered the city in 
the robe of peace. The senate decreed him Tr j umph „„ 
a triumph over the Sarmatians, in which {ta n ®" rraa ' 
the young Commodus was also associated. »• no 
An arch was erected in the Campus on the Flaminian 
Way, which was standing till modern times: some 
bas-reliefs have been saved from the ruin, which 
represent the apotheosis of Faustina. Au- Thr Antonlne 
relius sits below, gazing with affection on " ,lun,n - 
his consort, wafted upwards on the wings of a spirit. 
The graceful column, banded like that of Trajan with 
spiral sculpture, on which his exploits are recorded, 
still seems to follow her ascent to heaven. It was 
crowned with the statue of the emperor, who deserved 
to share with Trajan the title of the Best; ami for 
many centuries these two noblest products of heathen 
culture, iti the realms respectively of action and reflec¬ 
tion, occupied the pre-eminent, elevation which Chris¬ 
tian piety has since assigned to St. Peter and St. Paul. 2 

Shows and largesses, as usual, followed, some ad¬ 
ministrative measures were promulgated, Commodus 
was associated in the Tribunitian power, and married 
with modest solemnities. But the chief of 

.... Renewal ol 

the empire could not resume his piace m warwiu. the 

1 _ . ~ * . fmrrnutmn# 

the senate and the palace. I he Sarmatians »miMan»- 

had been triumphed over; nevertheless,they 

rose again, or continued still in arms. The Marco- 

1 Capitol, c. 27.: “ Ut se iiinoccrtern probaret.” Aurelius, ac¬ 
cording to Dion, lxxi. 31.. instituted salaried teachers of nil sciences 
at Athens, “for people of all nations;” ndoiv ivgptiiroLS SiSatrnd\ovs 
&rl irdays \6yov iratSstar fiiff&bv tri\niov ; which seems to in¬ 

dicate the cstabhsnment of lictures in various languages. If so, it 
was no doubt a novelty. 

s That this column, was originally surmounted by a statue of the 
emperor appears from the medals. This statue had long fallen, 
when Tope S xtus V. replaced it in 1589 by a figure of the Apostle 
Paul. Bunsen’s Horn. iii. 3. p. 330. 
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manni, tie Hermunduri, the Quadi, were easily 
tempted to resume them. 1 The efforts of the last 
ten years must be repeated, with failing confidence 
and diminished strength, against a foe more expe¬ 
rienced, and perhaps even more audacious. 

Aureliusagain . v • • i 1 i • j 

leaves Rome Aurelius again girded on ms armour, and 
tieira.fincigiut>i required his son to attend upon him. He 
• Tiuory. } mr [ ec { a Mood-stained javelin before the 
temple of Bellona as a defiance and proclamation of 
war, and went forth to confront the enemy. 2 For 
three years he continued to prosecute his sad and 
painful task, to exhaust his own vigour, and the 
vigour of the empire, in a struggle in which ultimate 
success might well seem hopeless. He gained at 
least one considerable success by the bands of bis 
lieutenant Paternus, and was hailed Imperator for 
the tenth time by the soldiers. The historians, in¬ 
deed, affirm that the crowning victory was in sight, 
and that another year would have sufficed to reduce 
these restless foes to entire subjection. 0 This, how¬ 
ever, is quite incredible. A decisive victory might 
have compelled them to offer tribute, but probably 
no victory would have insured their paying it. Nor, 
indeed, was any such victory now to be gained, and, 
instead of their tribute being paid to the Romans, 
the great Sarmatian war was concluded by a peace 
De«th of m. opportunely bought by Rome. This final 
aT'leo disgrace Aurelius did not live himself to 
a. 0.933. witness. His weakly frame sank at last 
under its fatigues, and he was still, perhaps, buoyed 

• 

1 Aurelius had required the Marcomanni to remove to a distance 
of 38 Madia from the bank of the Danube, a very trifling demand, 
and appointed fixed days and places for their intercourse with the 
Romans. The Iazyges and Quadi consented to restore their captives. 
The former sent back as many as 100,000; the latter notoriously 
neglected to observe this condition. Dion, lxxi. 15, 16. 

2 Dion, lxxi. 33., adding, &s ye ko! rutv trvyyevo^.4vuv avr<p jjKovatt, 
The solemnity was apparently already antiquated. 

1 Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. L c .; Dion, /. c. 
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up by hopes destined never to be accomplished, when 
he was rescued from impending disappointment by 
a fever, which carried him off in his camp at Vin- 
dobona. 1 

The despondency which had seized on the gentle 
emperor’s spirits is strongly marked in the Rl . flw . t , on . 
circumstances of his last hours. While an- 
ticipating his own decease with satisfac- A " rell ’ 1 ■• 
tion, and even with eagerness, he regarded himself 
as only a fellow-traveller on the common road of life 
with all around him, and took leave of his friends 
as one who was but. just preceding them. If he 
regarded the condition of public affairs, the prospect 
of his son succeeding him was not such as to console 
him; for he could not hide from himself that 
Commodus was vicious, cruel, and illiterate. 2 The 
indulgence he had shown to his consort’s irregular¬ 
ities might be pardoned by the state, to which they 

* At Vindobona (Vienna), according to Victor; at Sirmium, ac¬ 
cording; to Temillian, Apol. 25, He seems to have believed himself 
that his disorder was nalurai, for, as is said, he desired his son to 
leave him that he might avoid the risk of infection. Almost his last 
words were a request to his attendants not to grieve for him. hut to 
turn their thoughts to the still prevailing pc^hi nee. and to their 
common perils. He even hastened his own end by abstaining from 
food. Dion, however, affirms for certain, that, though sick, he was 
actually cut off by poison, administered by the physicians in his 
son’s interest: ot/x h™ vijr v ^ trov V* Ka ‘ *v6m\rr(V) Aaa’ vvb tu>v 

tarpvv, us lyu vaxpws f)KOvaa t rep Ko/*p65<f> xaptQtfAfVwv. The story 
may stand or fall with our general opinion of Dion’s veracity. I am 
sorry to take leave of an author on whom I have had to lean so often 
and so long, with the expression of my distrust in ins sources of 
secret history. From the first,he shows a disposition to seize on 
the most flagrant imputations conveyed by his authorities, and as be 
approaches his own times these authorities are often mere private 
anecdotists. Capitolinus, who referred to Marius Maximus and to 
published histories, says nothing of this pretended crane, nor docs 
Herodian. 

i Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. 28.: ** Fcrtur filium mori volnisse, cum 
eum talem videret futurum, qualis exstitit j«>st ejus mor cm; nc, ut 
ipse dicebat, similis Neroni, Culigulre. et Domitiano csset." His last 
words addressed to the centurion of the watch, according to Zonaras 
(xii. 2.), were, “ Turn to the rising sun, for I am setting.” 
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■were of little moment; but his weakness in leaving 
to his graceless offspring the command of a world¬ 
wide empire must reflect more strongly on his 
memory. He may have judged, indeed, that the 
danger to the state from a bad prince was less than 
the danger from a disputed succession, especially in 
the face of the disasters accumulating around it. On 
his death-bed he warned his son not to underrate the 
peril from the barbarians, who, if at the moment 
worsted and discouraged, would soon revive, and 
return again to the assault with increasing vigour. 
And so he left the laws of inheritance, as now 
ordinarily received, to take their course, indicating 
his will that. Commodus should succeed him by the 
simple form of recommending him to the care of his 
officers, and to the favour of the immortal gods. On 
the seventh day of his illness he admitted none but 
his unworthy son to his chamber, and after a few 
words dismissed him, covered his head for sleep, and 
passed away alone and untended. Born on the 20th 
of April, 121, and dying on the 17th of March 180, 
he had almost completed his fifty-ninth year. His 
career had been divided into three nearly equal por¬ 
tions : the first to his association in the empire with 
Antoninus ; the second, to his accession to complete 
sovereignty; the third, from thence to his decease. 
The first was the season of his general education, 
the second that of his training for empire, in the 
last he exercised power uncontrolled. In each he 
had acquitted himself well, in each he had gained 
himself love and admiration*; but the earlier periods 
Were eminently prosperous and happy; the crowning 
period was a time of trial, of peril, fatigue, distress, 
and apprehension. Historical parallels between men 
of different times and circumstances are very apt to 
mislead us, yet I cannot refrain from indicating the 
comparison, which might be drawn with unusual 
precision between the wise, the virtuous, the much- 
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suffering Aurelius, and our own great and good king 
Alfred. Both arrived early and unexpec- m. Anreitn. 
tedly to power; both found their people SuiuiSia 
harassed by the attacks of importunate ,heG "“'- 
enemies; they assumed with firmness the attitude of 
resistance and defence, and gained many victories in 
the field, though neither could fail to acknowledge 
the unequal conditions of the struggle. Both found 
themselves at the head of a weak and degenerate 
society, whose hour of dissolution had well-nigh 
struck. Nevertheless, they contended manfully in 
its behalf, and strove to infuse their own gallant 
spirit into a people little worthy of their champion¬ 
ship. But Aurelius and Alfred were not warriors 
only. They were men of letters by natural pre¬ 
dilection and early habit; they were legislators, 
administrators, and philosophers, with this difference, 
that the first came at the end of a long course of 
civilized government, the second almost at itB begin¬ 
ning; the first at the mournful close of one period of 
mental speculation, the second at the fresh and 
hopeful commencement of another. The one strove 
to elevate the character of his subjects by the 
example of his own scrupulous self-examination; 
the other by precepts of obedience to an external 
revelation. But both were, from their early days, 
weak in body, and little fit to cope with the appal¬ 
ling fatigues of their position ; both, if I mistake not, 
were sick at heart, and felt that their task was 
beyond their power, and quitted life prematurely, 
with little reluctance. * In one respect, however, 
their lot was different. The fortunes of the people of 
our English Alfred, after a brief and distant period of 
obscuration, have ever increased in power and bright¬ 
ness, like the sun ascending to its meridian. The 
decline of which Aurelius was the melancholy witness 
was irremediable and final, and his pale solitary star 
vas the last apparent in the Roman firmament 
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The circumstances of the empire might indeed 
Th« b«r- well inspire profound anxiety in the breast 
monge'r wd °f one to whom its maintenance was con- 
wJaker'ihan fided. Hither to we have seen the fron- 
ofoid. tiers assailed in many quarters, and the 
energies of the bravest princes tasked .in their de¬ 
fence. But these attacks have been local and desul¬ 
tory. The Chatti on the Rhine, the Marcomanni on 
the Upper, the Sarmatians on the Lower Danube, 
the Roxolani on the shores of the Euxine, have 
often assailed and vexed the provinces, but sepa¬ 
rately and at different times ; Aurelius had to make 
head against all these enemies at once. The unity 
of the empire imparted a germ of union to its 
assailants. Hence no champion of Rome had so 
hard a task; hence Aurelius, far from making per¬ 
manent conquests beyond his frontiers, stood every¬ 
where on the defensive, and confronted the foe by 
his lieutenants in Gaul, Pannonia, Dacia or Alcesia, 
while he planted himself commonly in the centre of 
his line of stations, at Carnuntum, Vindoboria, or 
Sirmiurn: hence his wars were protracted through 
a period of twelve years, and though his partial 
victories gained him ten times the title of Imperator, 
none was sufficiently decisive to break the forces 
banded against him. The momentary submission of 
one tribe or another led to no general result; not¬ 
withstanding his own sanguine hopes, and the fond 
persuasion of his countrymen, his last campaign saw 
the subjugation of Scythia and the safety of the 
empire still distant and doubtful. The barbarians 
were stronger at this crisis than ever, stronger in 
unity, stronger in arms and tactics, stronger possibly 
in numbers. Neither to Marius, we may believe, 
nor to Germanicus, nor to Trajan, would they now 
have yielded as heretofore. But the empire was at 
least as much weaker. The symptoms of decline, 
indeed, were as yet hardly manifest to common 
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observation; under ordinary circumstances they 
might still have eluded the notice even of statesmen; 
but in the stress of a great calamity they became 
manifest to all. The chief of the state was deeply 
impressed with them. Against anxiety and appre¬ 
hension he struggled as a matter of duty, but the 
effort was sore and hopeless ; and from the anticipa¬ 
tion of disasters beyond his control he escaped, when 
possible, to pensive meditations on his own moral 
nature, which at least might lie within it. 

The brilliancy of the city, and the great provincial 
capitals, the magnificence of their shows h y mplom , „ f 
and entertainments, still remained, perhaps, emp,™,“ooi- 
undimmed. The dignity of the temples 
and palaces of Greece and Rome stood, even ftSSTtSSSimt- 
in their best days, in marked contrast with XuTntnig" 
the discomfort and squalor of their lanes 
and cabins. The spacious avenues of Nero concealed 
perhaps more miserable habitations than might be 
seen in the narrow streets of Augustus; but as yet 
we hear no distinct murmurs of poverty among the 
populace. The causes, indeed, were already at work 
which, in the second or third generation, reduced the 
people of the towns to pauperism, and made the 
public service an intolerable burden: the decline, 
namely, of agriculture and commerce, the isolation 
of the towns, the disappearance of the precious metals, 
the return of society to a state of barter, in which 
every petty community strove to live on its own im¬ 
mediate produce. Such, at a later period, was the 
condition of the empire, Ils revealed in the codes of 
‘the fourth century. These symptoms were doubtless 
strongly developed in the third, but we have at least 
no evidence of them in the second. We may reason¬ 
ably suppose, indeed, that there was a gradual, though 
slow, diminution in the amount of gold and silver in 
circulation. The result would be felt first in the 
provinces, and latest in the cities and Rome itself. 
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but assuredly it was already in progress. Two texts 
of Pliny assert the constant drain of specie to the 
East; and the assertion is confirmed by the circum¬ 
stances of the case ; for the Indians, and the nations 
beyond India, who transmitted to the West their silks 
and spices, cared little for the wines and oils of 
Europe, still less for the manufactures in wool and 
leather which formed the staples of commerce in the 
Mediterranean. 1 There was still a great, perhaps an 
increasing, demand for these metals in works of art 
and ornament, and much was consumed in daily use, 
much withdrawn from circulation and eventually lost 
by the thriftless habit of hoarding. But the supply 
from the mines of Thrace, Spain, and Germany was 
probably declining, for it was extracted by forced 
labour, the most expensive, the most harassing, and 
the most precarious. The difficulty of maintaining 
the yield of the precious metals is marked in the 
severe regulations of the later emperors, and is fur¬ 
ther attested by the progressive debasement of the 
currency. 2 

Not more precise is our information respecting the 
movement of the population, which was 
tiiepopuh. also at this period on the verge of decline. 

To the partial complaints of such a decline 
in Italy, muttered, as they generally were, by the 
poets or satirists, I have hitherto paid little heed. 
In statements of this kind there is generally much 
false sentiment, some angry misrepresentation. The 
and Butwtitu- substitution of slave for free labour in 
for"™e“Iw, many parts of Italy, may have had the ap- 
the'num- pearance of a decline in population, while it 
bcr of slaves. actually indicated no more than a move¬ 
ment and transfer. It was more important, however, 
in the future it foreshadowed than in the present 

1 Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 26., xii. 41. The sums are 6tated at 400,000?. 
annually to India, and 800.000/. to the East eenerally. 

s Cod. Justin, xi. § 7. 4 , 7.; Akerman’s Human Coins, p. xiv. 
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reality. The slave population was not reproductive; 
it was only kept at its level by fresh drafts from 
abroad. Whenever the supply should be cut off, the 
residue would rapidly dwindle. This supply was 
maintained partly by successful wars, but still more 
by a regular and organized traffic. The slaves from 
the North might be exchanged for Italian manufac¬ 
tures and produce ; but tbe vendors from many parts, 
such as Arabia and Ethiopia, central Africa, and even 
Cappadocia and other districts of Asia Minor, would 
take, I suppose, nothing bnt specie. W ; th the con¬ 
traction nf the currency, the trade would languish, 
and under this depression a countrv like Italy, which 
was almost wholly stocked by importation, would 
become quickly depopulated. Still more, on the 
decline of the slave population, there would follow a 
decline of production, a decline in the means of the 
proprietors, a decline in the condition of the fice 
classes, and consequently in their numbers also. That 
such a decline was actually felt under the Flavian 
emperors, appears in the sudden ■ adoption of the 
policy of alimentation, or public aid to impoverished 
freemen.' 

Nor was it in this way only that slavery tended 
to the decline of population. Slavery in 
ancient, and doubtless in all times, was 
a liot-bed of vice and selfish indulgence, ,ll " ,:ry ' 
enervating the spirit and vital forces of mankind, 
discouraging legitimate marriage, and enticing to 
promiscuous and barren concubinage. The fruit of 
such hateful unions, if frJit there were, or could he, 
engaged little regard from their selfish fathers, and 

o o o 7 

1 We have seen that M. Aurelius instituted a new foundation of 
this kind in honour of Faustina. His bad successor seized upon 
these and similar funds. Percinax found the alimentations nine 
years tit arrear, und at the same time such a deficit in his treasury, 
that it was impossible to revive them. Capitol. Pertin. 9. They were 
restored, however, or replaced by new foundations, in more favour¬ 
able times. Lampnd. Ale. r. Sever. 57. 

VOL. VIII. A A 
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both law and usage continued to sanction the expo¬ 
sure of infants, from which the female sex undoubtedly 
suffered most.' The losses of Italy from this horrid 
practice were probably the greatest; but the provinces 
also lost proportionably; the imitation of Roman habits 
was rife on the remotest frontiers; the conquests of 
the empire were consolidated by the attractions of 
Roman indulgence and sensuality; slavery threw dis¬ 
credit on all manual labour, and engendered a false 
sentiment of honour, which constrained the poorer 
classes of freemen to dependence and celibacy; vice 
and idleness went hand in hand, and combined to 
stunt the moral and physical growth of the Roman 
citizen, leaving his weak and morbid flame exposed 
in an unequal contest to the fatal influences of his 
climate. 1 

If, however, the actual amount of population in 
Italy and other'metropohtan districts had hut lately 
begun sensibly to decline, for some generations it 


1 X have touched on this subject in chapter xl It is not neces¬ 
sary to refer to texts for the commonness of infanticide among the 
ancients. Tacitus specifics the Jews and the Germans as remark¬ 
able exceptions. (Hist v‘5 , Germ lb) That thepractue was 
still in use in the third century appiars from the Digest, xxuu. 2 ; 
nor was if forbidden, even by the Christian emptrors, before Valen- 
timan. That such was the fate of female oftencr than of wale 
children may be easily supposed. So Terence, Heaut iv. 1. 12. 
“ Mi miniatin' me gravidatn, et nnhi te niaximo opere edicere. Si 
pucllam parcrem, nolle tolh?” and Apulems, Mctiim. x. p 722.; 
Tcrlulhan, ad Nat 15. See C G Zumpt, Dcvblkcrung in Alter- 
tkurn p. 70 


Pliny, Hist Nat , in 24 , seems to intimate that, in his opinion, 
there was a great decline of population m Italy since the time when 
(in the third century, n. c ) she had armed 708,000 foot and 70.000 
horse Plutarch, rfe Defect Omc 8 , savs that Greece, m his 
day, maintained only 3,000 hopiites Such statements are falla¬ 
cious. We mav observe that in the heal of the great European war, 

fnn t oL beg ’ ni "? K ,. 0f thlS cent,lr y> Great Britain had a force of 
800,000 men of ail arms and services, while ten years ago being a 
time of piofouui peace, she had not, perhaps, a quarter of that num- 
ber yet her population had nearly doubled. There seems, however, 
to be direct evidence that parts both of Greece and Italy had much 
declined even in the second century. 
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had been recruited mainly from a foreign stock, and 
was mingled with the refuse of every nation, civilized 
and barbarian. 1 Slaves, freedmen, clients of the rich 
and powerful, had glided by adoption into the Roman 
gentes, the names of which still retained a fallacious 
air of antiquity, while their members had lost the 
feelings and principles which originally signalized 
them. As late as the time of the younger Pliny, we 
find the gentile names of the republic still common, 
though many of them have ceased to recur on the 
roll of the great magistracies, where they have been 
supplanted by others, hitherto obscure or unknown; 
but the surnames of Pliny’s friends and correspon¬ 
dents, which distinguish the family from the house, 
are in numerous instances strange to us, and often 
grotesque and barbarous. The gradual exhaustion of 
the true Roman blood had been already marked and 
deplored under Claudius, and there can be no doubt, 
though materials are wanting for tracing it, that the 
flux continued to gather force through succeeding 
generations. 3 

The decay of moral principles which hastened the 
disintegration of Roman society was compensated by 

1 There can be no question of the fact, though the texts referring 
to it bear a rhetorical complexion- bee, for instance, Seneca, ad 
Helv. 5.: *■ Videhis inajorcin partem esse, q use re Metis sedibus suin' 
venerit in maximam quidem ct pulcherrimam urbem, non tamen 
suarn.” 

a Tac. Ann. xiii. 27.: “Plurimis cquitum, pie risque senatoribus 
non aliunde originem train. 1 ' Zumpt, Bevolkcruny in Aite.ri.itnm. 
p. 37-, suspects that Tacitus himself was of servile origin. I observe 
above forty surnames in Pliny’s lexers which are not tq be found in 
the Ononiastieon to Cicero. Of these there are three classe' on 
which I should fix as probably indicating servile origin: 1. Greek; 
as Archippus, Apollinaris, Aristo, Eumolpus, Polysenus, Thrasea : 
2. National; as Africus, Hispanus, Macedo, Mauricua, Sardus; 3. 
Names of quality or circumstance, as Gemalis, Praesene, Restitutus, 
Robustus, Pudens, Rusticus, Tacitus, Tiro, Tranquillus. Statius, 
according to Funccius, de Ling. Lat v. 197., is a servile name, “ a 
Btando.” X have- belore remarked how many of the sophists at 
Athens and elsewhere claimed connexion with noble Roman fami¬ 
lies. They were freedmen and clients of Roman houses. 

a a 2 
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no new discoveries in material cultivation. The idea 
of civilization common to the Greeks and 
Romans was the highest development of 
JnSmtu- the bodily faculties, together with the im- 
“ 1 agination; but in exploring the agencies 
of the natural world, and turning its forces to the 
use of man, their progress soon reached its limits. 
The Greeks and Romans were almost equally un¬ 
steady in tracing the laws of physical phenomena, 
which they empirically observed, and analysing the 
elements of the world around them. Their advance 
in applied science stopped short with the principles 
of mechanics, in which they doubtless attained great 
practical proficiency. Roman engineering, especially, 
deserves the admiration even of our own times. But 
the ancients invented no instruments for advancing 
the science of astronomy; they remained profoundly 
ignorant of the mysteries of chemistry; their medi¬ 
cine, notwithstanding the careful diagnosis of Hippo¬ 
crates and Galen, could not free itself from connexion 
with the most trivial superstitions. The Greeks specu¬ 
lated deeply in ethics and politics; the Romans were 
intelligent students of legal theory and procedure; 
but neither could discover from these elementary 
sciences the compound ideas of public economy. 
Their principles of commerce and finance were to 
the last rude and unphilosophical. They made little 
advance, at the height of their prosperity and know¬ 
ledge, iu the economy of labour and production; they 
made no provision for the support of the increasing 
numbers to which the hufhan race, under the opera¬ 
tion of natural laws, ought to have attained. We 
read of uo improvements in the common processes of 
agriculture, none even in the familiar mode of grind¬ 
ing corn, none in the extraction and smelting of ores, 
none in the art of navigation. Even in war, to which 
thev so ardently devoted themselves, we find the hel¬ 
met and cuirass, the sword, spear, and buckler, iden- 
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tical in character and almost in form, from the siege 
of Troy to the sack of Rome. Changes in tactics and 
discipline were slight and casual, compelled rather by 
some change in circumstances than spontaneous or 
scientific. The ancient world had, in short, no versa¬ 
tility, no power of adaptation to meet the varying 
wants of its outward condition. Its ideas were not 


equal to the extension of its material dominion. A 
little soul was lodged in a vast body. 

The Eg) ptian civilization, the Hindoo, the Chinese, 
as well as the Greek and Roman, have all TUl ,«• „( 
had their natural limits, at which their vi- 
talitv was necessarily arrested. Possibly all 
civilizations are subject to a similar law, l ‘" ul,c ‘ 
though some may have a wider scope and a more 
enduring force than others; or possibly there maybe 
a real salt of society in the principle of intelligent 
freedom, which has first learnt to control itself, that 


it may deserve to escape from the control ol external 
forces. But. Roman society, at least, was animated 
by no such principle. At no period within the sphere 
of historic records waB the commonwealth of Rome 


anything but an oligarchy of warriors and slave¬ 
owners, who indemnified themselves for the restraint 


imposed on them by their equals in the forum by 
aggression abroad and tyranny in their households. 
The causes of its decline seem to have little con¬ 


nexion with the form of government established in 
the first and second centuries. They were in full 
operation before the fall of the Republic, though 
their baneful effects were disguised and perhaps 
retarded by outward successes, by extended con¬ 
quests, and increasing supplies of tribute or plunder. 
The general decline of population throughout the 
ancient world may be dated even from the second 
century before our era. The last age of the Re¬ 
public was perhaps the period of the most rapid 
exhaustion of the human race; but its dissolution 


was arrested under Augustus, when the population 
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recovered for a time in some quarters of the empire, 
and remained at least stationary in others. The curse 
of slavery could not but make itself felt again, and 
demanded the destined catastrophe. Whatever evil 
we ascribe to the despotism of the Csesars, we must 
remark that it was Slavery that rendered political 
freedom and constitutional government impossible. 
Slavery fostered in Rome, as previously at Athens, 
the spirit of selfishness and sensuality, of lawlessness 
and insolence, which cannot consist with political 
equality, with political justice, with political mode¬ 
ration. The tyranny of the emperors was, as I have 
elsewhere observed, only the tyranny of every noble 
extended and intensified. The empire became no 
more than an ergastulum or barraeoon on a vast 
scale, commensurate with the dominions of the great¬ 
est of Roman slaveholders. It is vain to imagine 
that a people can be tyrants in private life, and long 
escape subjection to a common tyrant in public. It 
was more than they could expect, more, indeed, than 
they deserved, if they found in Augustus, at least, 
and Vespasian, in Trajan and Hadrian, in Antoninus 
and Aurelius, masters who sought spontaneously to 
divest themselves of the most terrible attributes of 
their boundless autocracy. 

We have noticed already the pestilence which be¬ 
fell Italy and many of the provinces in the 
pestilence and reign ot Aurelius. I here is reason to be- 

di.turbance. lieve that this scourge was no common dis- 
rcnti, du. order, that it was oi a type new at least m 
the West, and th5t, as a new morbific agent, 
its ravages were more lasting, as well as more severe, 
than those of an ordinary sickness. This plague, for 
it seems to merit the specific name, was observed by 
the great physician Galen, to whom it appeared as a 
new and startling phenomenon. 1 He has given some 

1 I have not seen Prof. Hecker’s Commenlatio de Pests Antonint- 
ami, 1835, in which the little that is known of this plague is said to 
be collected and examined. Zumpt refers to the description of the 
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account of its symptoms, and, though its course and 
action are little known to us, there seems ground for 
believing that it formed an era in ancient medicine. 
At another time, when the stamina of ancient life 
were healthier and stronger, such a visitation might 
possibly have come and gone, and, however fatal at 
the moment, have left no lasting traces; but periods 
seem to occur in national existence when there is no 
constitutional power of rallying under casual dis¬ 
orders. 1 The sickness which in the youth of the 
commonwealth would have dispelled its morbid hu¬ 
mours and fortified its system, may have proved fatal 
to its advancing years, and precipitated a hale old 
age into palsied decrepitude. The vital powers of 
the empire possessed no elasticity; every blow now 
told upon it with increasing force; the blows it 
slowly or impatiently returned were given by the 
hands of hired barbarians, not by the strength of its 
own right arm. Not, sickness alone, but famines, 
earthquakes, aud conflagrations, fell in rapid succes¬ 
sion upon the capital and the provinces. 2 Such 
casualties may have occurred at other periods not 

symptoms by G.'ilcn: “ Pustules appeared on the body, accompanied 
■wSill inward heat and putrid breath, with hoarseness and cough. If 
the impostumcb broke there was a chance for the patient’s life, but if 
not, he was certain to die. Diarrhoea set in, and was the surest token 
of death.*’ Revolkcruvy m Alterthum. p 85. note. 

1 Niebuhr has expressed the opinion that “ the ancient world never 
recovered irom the blow inflicted upon it by the plague which visited 
it in the reign of M. Am ehus/* (Lectures on Roman Hist. li. 282.) 
His comparison of us effects to those of the great plague at Athens 
may be fanciful, to those of the Black Death of the middle ages more* 
fanciful still. The apparent degeneracy of English society after the 
plague of London might have solved him for another illustration. 
But society soon recovers from such calamities, if its constitution is 
sound. It is in the decay of nations that such blows form, real his¬ 
torical epochs. 

2 Zumpt, Stand der Benolkerunq , p. 84., gives a long list of earth¬ 
quakes, famines, and pestilences, from Augustus downwards. The 
plague of Aurelius had a second outbreak under Commodus (Dion, 
Ixxii. 14 ), in which 2,000 du d in Rome dady. Another pestilence, 
more gene ral and more terrible, is recorded about 2G0. See parti¬ 
cularly Zo&im*w, i 26 , aud Euseb. Hut. Reel vii. 21. 
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less frequently or disastrously; but these were ob¬ 
served, while the others passed unnoticed, because 
the courage of the nation was now broken no less 
than its physical vigour, and distressed and terrified, 
it beheld iu every natural disorder the stroke of fate, 
the token of its destined dissolution. 

Nor indeed was the alarm unfounded. These 
transient faintings and sicknesses were too 
nta for truly the symptoms of approaching collapse. 
mn'iSlto The long line of the northern frontier, from 
Qdcssus to the Island of the Batavi, was 
skirted by a fringe of fire, and through the lurid 
glare loomed the wrathful faces of myriads, Germans, 
iScythiaus, and Sarmatians, all armed for the on¬ 
slaught in sympathy or concert. To buy off the at¬ 
tack with bribes and blackmail; to deaden the shock 
by introducing other barbarians within the borders, 
on whom the first blow might fall, and possibly be 
repelled; to recruit the stricken remnant of the 
legions with strangers, slaves, and the refuse of the 
streets; such were the .resources of the coward, the 
crafty, or the desperate ; but little trust was placed, 
perhaps, in any of them. The people were 

Itcvirnl of x . r . . J r r .f , 

observances* Smit ^ en W *til ail UCC0SS OI SliperstltlOUS QG- 

votion; they breathed fresh warmth into 
their ancient ceremonies, and fanned to brighter 
flame their slumbering altar-fires; they sought again 
the long derided oracles, and revolved prophetic 
scrolls with trembling eagerness; they raised new 
shrines to every deity whose power might temper for 
their preservation the air hnd the water, the sun¬ 
shine or the moonshine. 1 They sacrificed many 

1 The moral effect of these visitation* in the middle of the third 
century is marked by the revived worship of nil the deities supposed 
to have salutary influence in such cases, as of Apollo, Juno, Diana, 
Mars, Mercury, Liber, Neptune, Vulcan, Hercules, and JE'Culapius, 
This may be traced on ’medals fiom tile emperor Gilllus. Eckhel, 
Doclr. Numm. vii. 357. foil.; Zumpt, p. 86. The worship of oEsen- 
lapius appears to have spread at this period, particularly in Asia 
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hecatombs ; but the blood of hulls and lambs no longer 
reassured the fainting heart of the worshippers; un¬ 
der the Republic Gauls and Greeks had been buried 
alive in the comitium in moments of public cala¬ 
mity ; and in the age of Aurelius victims were sought 
among members, not of a foreign nation, hut of a 
hostile faith. The first persecution of the Pe .r.mition of 
Christians under Nero I have ascribed to ll “ 
popular indignation at the unruly temper of the 
Jews, with whom they were at first confounded, and 
by whom they were discovered and denounced. The 
procedure, once established against them in the ca¬ 
pital on a special occasion, was extended abroad by 
zealous officials, and inflamed by tbe stubborn and 
mutinous spiiit which seemed alone to animate them. 
Trajan treated Christianity as a breach of state dis¬ 
cipline; hut Hadrian, less of a martinet and more of 
a speculative thinker, controlled in part tbe assiduity 
of the proconsular courts-martial. Antoninus, at 
peace with himself and with all the world, entertained 
no jealousy or anger towards these harmless sectaries, 
and was willing to allay the exasperation which the 
troubles of the provinces engendered against them. 
But Aurelius regarded the crime of Christianity, tbe 
crime of refusing to worship the gods, not. as an out¬ 
break of turlmlcnce and disobedience, but as an insult 
to the majesty of the national divinities, and the pre¬ 
eminence of the national cult. As a philosopher he 
cherished himself no faith in the deities of the Capitol 1 , 

Minor. It is frequently noticed«bv Aristides, Col*-n« f and Apuleius. ‘ 
Justin Martyr lem.irks that the miracles of Jesus Christ were com¬ 
pared to the wonderful works of the God of healing. (Apot i. 34.) 
The era i«. tiI*»o marked hy the appear mice of pretenders to miracu¬ 
lous healing powers; new and mysterious remedies curie into re¬ 
pute; experiments were made on tire nervous system like those we 
call mesmeric, all calculated to enhance the idea of a divine inter¬ 
ference in the healing of diseases. See Grcswoll, p. 314, \\hose 
explanation of these circumstances, as mere rivalry with ihe Chris¬ 
tian miracles, seems to ine inadequate. 

1 See, for instance, M. Aurel. Comment, v. 8.; hirotSv Key6- 
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but, as emperor, he paid not the less respect to 
the fabled objects of vulgar adoration; nor could 
he excuse the horror with which the Christians 
shrank from joining formally in a service which the 
chief of the state deemed innocent and decorous. 1 
These august shadows had nerved the arms of a line 
of heroes; these potent names had swayed the ira- 
perator in the field and the consul in the senate- 
house. They existed at least in the realities they 
had effected, in the deeds they had produced, in 
the resolutions they had inspired. Under their in¬ 
fluence the empire had waxed and flourished ; the 
actual crisis of her fortunes was not the moment to 
test their value by a wanton defiance. The firmness 
of the Christians seemed to Aurelius strange and un¬ 
natural. lie scanned it as a marvel before he re¬ 
sented it as a crime. 2 in another generation the 
emperors will cease to reason or reflect on the pheno¬ 
menon at all. The increasing disasters of the state 
will seem to them, as they seemed already to the 
multitude, a proof of the anger of the gods against 
the most formidable enemies of Olympus. 3 

The extent to which this persecution was carried 
under Aurelius is shown by records fully entitled to 
our reliance, whence we learn that many professors 
of the faith, of every condition' and of either sex. 


Ilcvov on ovt/tTa^ev & ’ArruX^Trios mvrw Imraotai> t ^/v^po\ovrriav i 

dvirvobrjoiav toiovt6v irrn icai t cvvira^v rovrip 7 / tvv oAwv <pvms 
vtirrov, § 7r yptomv, rj a.Tro^oK'qv. 

1 Thus iScnoca, as quoted by Augustin, de Ciuitate Dei, vi. 10.. 
“ MemuterimuH cultum tjusrnagis ad morem quart) ad rent perlinere.’* 
a M. Aurei. Comment, xi. 3.: tcara i f/iAfyv irapdra£iv t ws ol Xpttr- 

navo'i. 

8 During the ages of persecution the Christian apologists very 
naturally set themselves to show that the calamities ol the empire 
were such as htul occurred before, and could not he ascribed to the 
new religion, So Aniohius, Ado. Create*, 1 . 4.: ** Quando est hu- 
munum genus aquaium diluviis interemptum ? non ante nos ? 
quando mundus iucensus in favillns et. cun res dissolutus est? non 
ante nos? quando urbes anqdissima' inariuis coopertffi sunt fiuctibu6? 
non ante nos ? quando cuui fens bell a, et pi selia enm leouibus gesta 
gunt ? non ante 110 s? ” 
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were put cruelly to <leath both in the East and West. 
Of these victims Melito, bishop of Sardis, 
and Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, were the '/mL"' 
most distinguished ; but the martyrdom of PoUiinus, and 
Pothinus, Ponticus and Blandina, at Lyons, 
has been commemorated by the Church with no 
less affectionate devotion. 1 * The rescripts of Trajan 
and Hadrian, which forbade the Christians to be 
sought out, and menaced their accusers with punish¬ 
ment, were abrogated or at least tacitly disregarded 
by terrified fanatics. The activity, indeed, of the 
persecution seems to have relaxed towards the close 
of this reign ; but this was owing rather to the em¬ 
peror’s apparent successes, and to the reviving confi¬ 
dence of his subjects, than to the remorse or com¬ 
passion of either.® 

Of the feelings and character of the imperial philo¬ 
sopher a deeply-interesting portraiture is 
leit us m the memorials of lus private Me- ;” 
ditations. Amidst the toils and terrors of 
the JMarcomannic war, jn the camp or the 
military station, on the hanks of the, Danube or the 
slopes of the Carpathians, Aurelius snatched a few 
hours from his labours to question his conscience on 
the discharge of his duties, to confirm himself in the 
precepts of philosophy, to fortify his soul against 
the troubles of the world, and the dread of death. 3 


1 Enseb. Hist. Eucl. v. 1-5.; Snip, Sever, ii. 46 ; St. Jerome, CataL 
Script, o. 35.; Uni part, Acta Martyrum since - )a. 

9 That such was the early Christian tradition Appears from Ter- 
tullian’s statement, that Aurelius chocked the persecution of the 
Christians after the success of tlicir prayers against the Quadi, ai d 
from a letter ascribed to him also favourable to them, winch is ap¬ 
pended to the Apology of Ju'tin. We may fairly credit the tradition, 
while we question the authenticity of the facts on which it pretends 
to rest. 

3 It was with a bitter sigh, no doubt, that Aurelius constrained 
liimsolf to believe and affiim tli.it no state of life is so favourable for 
philosophy as empire. Continent, xi. 7 : 7nls ivapyts npofririirrH ro 
pfy elvai &Wtjv &h>v vnidvoiv tls rb <pt\oao<p*iv othws iirmjbuot't ws 

70.VT71V iv $ vvv tbv Tuyxaveis. 
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The records of this self-examination extend to twelve 
books, each containing numerous remarks or maxims, 
generally unconnected,involving manifold repetitions, 
and presenting thoughts of very different value; but 
all tending to establish the broad principles of the 
Stoic philosophy, as thou taught and understood. 
Aurelius had imbibed the learning of Jtusticus, of 
Sextus the son of Plutarch, and of Apollonius, of 
whom we have no special knowledge; hut of the sage 
Epictetus, whom he most studied and admired, some 
remains have been collected by which his own posi¬ 
tion among the best and wisest of the ancients is 
established, and which disclose the true basis of the 
imperial philosophy. The point of interest in these 
works is the place they hold between the teaching of 
the earlier philosophers, and that of the revivalists of 
Bcaction m the third century. The time had come for 
IwiTuiu osi " a s ^ rori n reaction towards positive belief. 

The Heathen mythology had drawn with it 
in its fall the principles even of natural religion. 
Put this decline had reached its limits. In default 
of a better system, mythology itself might again rear 
its head. We have already noticed symptoms, faint 
and transient perhaps, ot such an iinpending restora¬ 
tion. Even had the revelation of Christianity not 
been made, the Nemesis of unbelief would doubtless 
have raised some objects on the surface of the 
whelming wateis, were they but straws, to clutch at; 
and the abortive efforts of Augustus and Dornitian 
towards a ritualistic revival, show the direction in 
which the tide of opinion or sentiment was setting. 
But, already in the second century, the positive 
teaching of the Christians bad reanimated religious 
speculation beyond its immediate circle, and we 
may trace in Epictetus and his imperial admirer the 
effects of a moral movement which it w T ill not be un¬ 
just to ascribe, at least in pait, to the influence of 
iit. Paul and hi? Master. Both Epictetus and Aure- 
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lius recognise fully the personal existence of Deity ; 
neither the concrete divinities of Heathen legend, on 
the one hand, nor any single and infinite existence 
on the other, but rather a multitude of abstract es¬ 
sences, the nature and distinctions of which are 
wholly beyond the scope of human definition. 1 This 
cordial belief in God as a moral Intelligence, is a 
step decidedly in advance of Seneca, and amounts, 
indeed, almost to a negation of the fundamental 
article of the older Porch, the pre-eminence of a 
blind and soulless Fate. There is some advance, 
indeed, in Aurelius beyond F.pictetus ; the pupil is 
wiser than his master, and seems to arrive at a 
genuine conviction of a moral Providence. Never¬ 
theless, on one important point, both the one and the 
other have fallen behind Seneca. Their hold of the 
doctrine of a future life appears even fainter than 
his. Epictetus, indeed, hardly ventures to regard it 
at all; Aurelius, more hopeful, more loving, more 
ardent, seems to cherish the fond aspiration, though 
he dares not assert it as a dogma. 2 But for this ap¬ 
parent falling-off a sufficient reason may be assigned. 
The later Stoics had attained a clearer idea of the 
personality of God, with a higher conception of His 
greatness and purity. The}' could not rest in the 
pantheism of an earlier age; immortality, in their 
view, must be personal and individual, if it exist 
at all. But the temper of the age, as of every age 
of declining civilization, was deeply infected with 
the principles of materialism : it required faith in 
the specific dogma of the Christian ^Resurrection to 
allay its feverish distrust in a future state of being. 
In the next century, the mellow Stoicism of these 

1 Titus Comment, iii. 13.: ov yelp &vBpu?iriv&v n &veu ttis in 1 ra Beta 

auvairo-popas irp&geis. v. 7. on the duty of simple prayer to the 
gods, vi. 10.: teal evenadu. teal ddpfrw Tip SioiKovmr i.e. provi¬ 

dence. ti. 23.: 4(p' otraff: 5^ Beovs eniKaXou. vi. 29.: aiBov Btovs. 

2 Comp. Comment, iv. 32., v. 13., vi. 15. 28., viii. 58., x. 28. 
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amiable enthusiasts was supplanted, in turn, by the 
New Platonism, which advanced from the faint ap¬ 
prehension of a personal deity to a grasp of his attri¬ 
butes and nature; which embraced a distinct belief 
in the emanation of the soul from him, and yearned 
for reunion with him. The errors of the Alexan¬ 
drian School, fantastic as they were, served to pre¬ 
pare mankind for the reception of the Gospel. Thus 
it was that Philosophy and Religion at last united on 
the solid ground of an intelligent faith in God. On 
this ground was raised the structure of the Athan- 
asian theology. The clouds and fogbanks of Plotinus 
and Porphyry, of Julian and Libanius, were replaced 
by the enduring fabric of the doctrine of the Chris¬ 
tian Trinity. 

Few books leave a profounder impression of 
melancholy than the Commentaries of the 
good Aurelius. With our knowledge of 
“o'mmen the circumstances under which they were 
juruli'uB^ compiled, the patigs of society around him, 
the vexations ho personally suffered, and 
the lack of spiritual hope to which his own doctrines 
condemned him, it is sad rather than cheering to 
note the stern self-repression which forbids, through¬ 
out these private Meditations, the utterance of a 
single complaint, the heaving of a single sigh. One 
strong burst of natural feeling would be a relief to 
the reader, as it would have been doubtless to the 
writer himself. One passionate reference to the 
troubles of the empire, and the sufferings of the peo¬ 
ple, or to bis own endurance,*with its transient gleams 
of success and hopes of triumph, would have im¬ 
parted a more general interest to reflections which 
now address themselves only here and there to a few 
abstract reasoners. 1 But no 1 the imperial theorist 

1 The “ Commentaries” abound, however, in noble reflections on 
the duties of the ruler towards his people. Comp. vi. 29 : pb Awoicai- 
tfapasSpr, vii. 36.: /JacriXnctr, *5 per irpirTciv, ttaKws 

aicousir. vi, 54.; t!> t< p (rp.iji.ei pb erv/uptpov, »S5s rjj p.xlo-o-j; avutpipti. 
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will live and die a martyr to his theory. The Chris¬ 
tians in the arena of Lugdunurn suffered, perhaps, no 
greater torments. Nor was the temper of Aurelius 
naturally hard and unbending. It was, on the con¬ 
trary, almost feminine in its softness. He imbibed 
his religious feelings from his mother, his views of 
morals and philosophy from his teachers; he was 
like wax in the hands of those he loved, and he loved 
all who showed love towards him, and some even 
who should have loved him hut did not. 1 2 In his 
public career he betrayed a little weakness; in his 
domestic relations his infirmity was still more conspi¬ 
cuous. Even his Meditations, with their anxious 
and importunate scruples, seem to betray some want 
of decision, some littleness of view and purpose. We 
must smile at the fervour with which the wisest of 
princes exhorts himself to rise betimes in the morn¬ 
ing. 3 To fix deeply in the mind the conviction of 
the vanity of earthly things, is a hard lesson for all: 
it was hard even for the slave Epictetus, harder, 
surely, for the emperor Aurelius. It is hard for a 
Christian, much harder for a Pagan; hard for those 
who look for substantial glories hereafter; hardest of 
all for such as have no hope beyond the grave; or, if 
they dare to cherish their yearning in secret, are 
forbidden by their theories to give it utterance. 
Nevertheless, the constant recurrence of this theme 
in the work before us, and the variety of argument 
and illustration with which it is enforced, disclose a 
weakness which cannot be wholly overlooked. 3 He 
who would exact from himself and us so high a 
standard of purity and self-renunciation, while he 
limits us so strictly to the resources of our own 

1 M. Aurel. Comment, i. 3.: irapci rrjs prjrpbs Tu deo/reffes. Hig 
special obligations to each of his teachers. Diognetus, Rusticus, 
Sextus of Chaaronea, Apollonius, &c., are acknowledged in turn. 

2 Comment. V, 1.: 5p6pov Grcu' Si/rrtircywt ffcyefpp, irp6xmpov Ctw, 
on fir l 6.v6puinou iyeipo/xat. 

• Comment, iii. 5., iv. 3. 32. 38., v. 33., vi. 13. 15. 34., X. 28 
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strength and virtue, discarding all the aid of a higher 
power, which even the Heathen passionately de¬ 
manded, should have been himself stronger, firmer, 
and more self-supporting. 

Yet once more, in justice to this paragon of 
General hop,- Heathen excellence, let us remember that 
2 m°" Aurelius represents the decrepitude of his 
er “- era. He is hopeless because the age is 

hopeless. He cannot rise beyond the sphere of 
ideas around him. The Heathen world looked for 
no renovation of a society which was visibly perish¬ 
ing before its face. The idea of a constant advance 
of mankind towards perfection had never formed an 
element in its aspirations; and now, when the po¬ 
pular notion of its degeneration was actually realized, 
it accepted its apparent destiny without a murmur. 
Even the Christians could with difficulty surmount 
these desponding anticipations. To them, also, the 
decline of society was fully manifest; nor did they 
regard the diffusion of religious truth ns a means of 
cure and restoration. They believed that the Deity 
would take up his abode in the soul of the earnest 
Christian; they were convinced of the power of at¬ 
taining personally the closest union with the Spirit of 
(rod ; they’ gloried in the assurance of a future ex¬ 
altation to the mansion of their Father in heaven, 
through the strength which He alone could furnish, 
or the change which He alone could work in them. 
And this assurance, warmly embraced, might render 
them cheerful and even triumphant amidst the pub¬ 
lic calamities, and in then*’ own pains and martyr¬ 
doms. But they expected no general revival of 
society through the purer morality of the Gospel; no 
fructifying of the blessed seed in the bosom of an 
effete civilization. For such a progress and result 
no time, as they anticipated, would be allowed, for 
the end of the world appeared to be at hand ; the 
outward frame of law and order was only upheld, in 
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their view, lay the continued existence of the empire; 
stricken and shaken as that framework was, it could 
not long endure, and on its fall would follow the dis¬ 
solution of the divine creation, the conflagration of 
the universe, the end of all things. To Justin and 
Tertullian, to Origen and Arnobius, a revelation of 
the impending establishment of Christianity would 
have seemed as strange and incredible as to Aurelius 
himself. 

In my first chapter I indicated this momentous 
revolution as the period to which I pur- Co 
posed to conduct my history of the Romans 
under the Empire. I had hoped to entwine with 
my relation of events, and my review of literature 
and manners, an account of the change of opinion 
by which a positive belief in religious dogmas was 
evolved from the chaos of doubt, or rose upon the 
ruins of baffled incredulity; to trace the progress of 
this moral transformation from the day when the 
High Priest of Jupiter, the head of the Roman hier¬ 
archy, the chief interpreter of divine things to the 
Pagan conscience, declared before the assembled 
senators that Immortality was a dream, and future 
Retribution a fable, to that when the Emperor, the 
Chief of the State, the head of the newly established 
Church of the Christians, presided over a general 
council of bishops, and affirmed at its bidding the 
transcendent mystery of a Triune Deity. But I have 
learnt by a trial of mamj years to distrust my qualB 
fications for so grave a task. And other cares im¬ 
pede me, other duties warn me to desist. I have 
now reached the point at which the narrative of my 
great predecessor Gibbon commences, and much as I 
regret that the crisis should he unfolded to the Eng¬ 
lish reader by one who, unhappy in his school and in 
his masters, in his moral views and spiritual train¬ 
ing, approached it, with all his mighty powers, under 

VOL. viir. B B 
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a cloud of ignoble prejudices, I forbear myself from 
entering the lists in which he has long stalked alone 
and unchallenged. The work I now offer as com¬ 
pleted, embraces what may be loosely designated the 
constitutional period of the Roman monarchy, ex¬ 
tending from the graceful primacy of Pompeius to 
the barbarian despotism of the son of Aurelius. 
That it should be permanently accepted as the Eng¬ 
lish History of the Upper Empire is more than I 
venture to anticipate ; but I shall not regret its 
being in due season supplanted, if I lead a successor 
of firmer grasp and wider vision to sift our records 
in a critical and independent spirit 
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vi 315 

Achaia, extent of the Roman province of, | 
1 20 The government of assigned by 
P Olodiua to Piso 324 Under Appius 
Claudius, ii 272 Occupied by Ceesar 
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‘286 Reduced by Cmaar 295,296 Attack 
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quarter® occupied by Caesar, and attacked 
by the Germans 423 434 
Adultery, ancient Roman punishment for, 
v 291 Disgraceful method of obtaining 
impunity, 2J2 Tiberius s edict closing 
this means of retreat, '292 The laws of 
adultery enforced by Domitian, vn oOl 
JEdileB, the under the empire, iv 20 
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jEhus Lamia, detained at Rome by Tiberius 
from Ins province of Syria, v. .*27. 

JElius Saturmnus, flung from tlie Torpeian 
rook lor a libel on Tiberius, v 273 
JEmilian Gardens (the residence of Tigel- 
Iihub), breaking out of the fire of Rome 
m them a second tune, vi 347. 
jEneid ’ of Virgil, \. 103. The glorification 
of the Romans and of Augustus, 103. 
The religious ldiawhich pervades it, 104 
Its vindication of monarchy, 104 Au¬ 
gustus shadowed forth in JEnea.s, 1A6. 
jErurmm, the public, and the hacus of the 
emperor, iv 40, 

./Ethiopians, t.hc, invade Egypt, and are 
repulsed bj PeLronius, iv. 158. 

Afor, 6/v Doimtiub. 

At ramus, L., Pompeian, elected consul, i. 
100 Lir ero s opinion of him, lbl. Wishes 
to tonicr on Pompeins the legation to 
Egypt, o >0. CsesaPs opinion of him as a 
gcmral n 172, Mis util and military 
capacity, 176 His campaign in Spain, 
170 His camp near Iterda, !M Checks 
Cwsar, 18b. Prqiaiuj to retreat from 
llerdu, 191 lie treats, and is cloudy 

followed by (J<esor, 192 The two armies 
dtawn up in battle an ay, 200 Capita 
lutes to tiesar, 190-2U2. Re-jouis l’uin- 
lieius, 242. Suspected by the Pompeian*, 
*282. Joins Cato at Dyrrachium, 309. 
His death, 3Cj, 366. 

Aframus Potitu*, devotes lus life for the 
locovcry of the emperor Cams, v 360 
Afru a, province of, placed undei the care 
of 1 ubero, u 127 State of the province 
in B.c. 40, 213. Campaign of Curio, 2i j, 
216 Assigned to Augisfcus, m 19 'j 
H old by Lepidus, 2 >6, 248. Committed 
by Augustus to Statilius Taurus, 274 
Constituted bv Augustus a scuatonan 
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Instate ill A i). 17. v 183. Exploit*of 
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Eunus Catmllua, 184. Fresh incursions 
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A^menmon, a nickname of Pompcius, u. 
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Massilia, iv. 128. 

Agcndicum, legions stationed by Caesar at, 
l. 4oC ’ 

Age nuns, announces to Nero Agrippina’s 
escape fiom drowning ' i. 315 . 
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by Donutum, vu 391-393. 

Agt uia, in Arabia, taken by the Romans 
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Servilius Rullus, HK. Attempts of Pom- 
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veterans, 160. Ckbut’s agrarian bill, 17*2. 
The agrarian law of Lucius Antonins, 
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Agn Decumates, tithe land, under Augus¬ 
tus iv 241. Under Troian, via. 21. 

Agricola, C. Julius, comm units the xxth. 
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Aquitania, alA Becomes consul, 323. 
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note. His campaignts in Britain, 323, 
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Domitian, 402,40 r >. 
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the CaledomanB, 324. 

Agrippa, M Yipsanms, his origin and 
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tus irom the Inst, 10* Ills destiny pro- 
dieted, 108. Prosecutes Cassius for the 
murder ot Cn ear, 199. At Philippi, 279, 
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422. His military road* in Gaul, iv. 
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East, 188, 224. Marries Julia, 192. His 
uneasy relations with Augustus, 193, 
194. His children by Julia* 195. Re¬ 
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family, 232, Completion of tlic hall of 
Agnppa, 267. His * Orbis Rictus' or 
map of the "world, in 642 , iv. 402. ills 
baths at Rome, vii 283. 

Agnppa Postnmu8, youngest child of If. 
Agnppa and Julia his birth, iv 232 
Adopted into the Julian fam.lv by Au- 
RUbtui, 281. His mental an 1 bodily 
detects, 323 Banished to Plaiurna, 32** 
Reported a isit of Augustus to lnm, 3 ;G, 
3 r >7 put to deatli on tho accession of 
Tiberius v 13i. 

Agnppa, Clemens ttw f dsc, v 218 

Agnppa, son of Berenice. &ce Herod 
Agrippa. 

Agrippina, daughter of Agnppa and Julia, 
married to Germaniens iv J28, 1 *4, v 
348 Her masculine spint 147, 1 (>0,317 
Awakens Tiberius s ji alou-y by her ad 
dress to the legionaries, joy, l bj Her 
numerous family, 160 Accompanies 
Germamcusto tlie Last 189 Plincinas 
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383. 

Agrippina, daughter of Cenuanicus and 
Agrippina, married (l) to Inspus Pas 
menus, vi 2<> >, (2) to L Uonutius, by 
whom she has Nero v 3%, vi 2<>4 
Exiled bv Cams, 84 Re* ailed bj Claudi 
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education of Nero, 2b» Appoints Bur- 
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tests with the senate for influence over 
her son, 27 3-276 Her arrogance, 278. 
benecaand Burrhus combine against her, 
279 She quarrels with Acte, JH0 Dis¬ 
grace of Pdllac, and alarm and menaces 
of Agrippina, 283. Her dissension with 
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Romano, .11 Intrigues of Popp ui 
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Akiba, the rahbi, his typical churn*ter, 
vni 173 Nominates Lucochebas totlic 
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cruel dt ith, 17b 

Alauda, CicBar s Gaulish legior -o named, 
u 3 ID 

Alba house of I*ompciusat, i 187, n 119. 
k ulcs ivith Augustus, lii 143,144 Lomi- 
tian s villa at, \ n 373 

Album, the, suhim to Tmian, vui 160. 

Albi i the, aid tli Massilians against tho 
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mi lb r >. 

Albwjlln, wife of Patnus, executed for 
nuijesi is, ^ ISS W9 

Ale mliu i, liaj ui s budge at, vni 62. 
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Alc\ mder the Great, his statue at Cades, 
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Alex imlci, sen of Antonins and Cleopatra, 
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Media assigned by Antonius to, m 237. 
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deith. 177 
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by Jus fath< r, 281. 
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(ondiut of Antonins at Alcxandrn ni. 
292. The City desenbed, J)\ 309, Ln- 
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tered by Octavius, 338. A Roman legion 
quartered in, 353. Deprived of its mu¬ 
nicipal privileges by Augustus, 353. 
Jews a third part of the population,359. 
Corn-fleets of Alexandria, iv. 393. Tile 
Jews at Alexandria insulted by the na¬ 
tives, vi. 40. And by the Roman go¬ 
vernor, A villus Flaccus, 41). Consequent 
not and disgrace of Flaccus, 42. Dis¬ 
turbances caused bv a remnant of the 
Zealots from Jerusalem, vui. 140 The 
city visited by Hadrian, 215. Character 
of its university, 234. Hainan's ac¬ 
count of the people, 238. Their ingra¬ 
titude to him, 239 240. Dion Chrysos¬ 
tom's 4 Oration on tiieAlexandrians, 240. 

Aliso, a Roman station near the Rhine, 
erected by Drusus, iv 246 Varus fads 
to reach it, 348. Abandoned by its gar¬ 
rison, 349 Its position .449 note. 

Alledius proposes to legalise the marriage 
of uncle and niece, vi 181. 

Allia, a name of evil omen, i. 193. 

Allies, Roman, comprehension of, in the 
state, i. 8. 

Allobroges, intercourse of the Catilinarun 
conspirators, with the, l, 115. Defeated 
by Fabius, 201. Abeoibed into the 
Province, 202. Send en voysto Rome and 
reveal Catalina's offers to Cicero, 215, 
210 Rcsibtand are subdued, 2t7 Their 
territory 222 Geneva, thoir frontier- 
town, ‘251. The Helve til determine to 
force their way through the territory 
of the Allobroges, 251. Defeated by 
Pomptiims, 259. Compelled by Cjewar to 
ftirnhJi provisions to the Holvetn, 264 
Their endeavours to prevent Caisar from 
crossing the Rhone, u €0. 

Almo, the river, the 4 mother of the gods ’ 
of the Gauls, v i 297. 

Alpinulns, Julius, the Helvetian chief, put 
to death by Valens, vu. 80. 

Alp*, operations of Augustus, for securing 
the passes of the, iv. J 41. The Pennuio 
Alps, i 304. 

Ambnani, a Belgian tribe, join the con¬ 
federacy against the Romans, 1 . 281. 
Submit to Oiesar, 28G. 

Ambibati, the, join a maritime confede¬ 
racy against Cresar, i 307. 

Ambionx, chief of the Eburones, i. 421. 
Attacks the Romans, 421. His courage 
and craft, 421. Destroys two legions, 
422. Surrounds Q Cicero's camp, 42o. 
His defeat and escape, 430. Ceesar issues 
forth in quest of him, 431, Eludes Caesar, 
435, Leads the remnant of the Ebu¬ 
rones, li. 71. 

Ambroncs, the, destroyed by Marius, i. 210, 

Amphipolu, camp of the triumvirs at, ni. 
225. 

Amphitheatre, the, of the Romans. iSee 
Circus. 

Ampius, prevented by Cresar from robbing 
the temple of Ephesus, li. 311. 


ANT 

Amyntas, minister and general of Deio* 

tarus, receives the throne of Pieidia from 
Antomus, in. 254. Abandons Antonins 
and joins the Cresanans, 319. Deserts 
the sonatorian party for Antomus, iv. 
167 Confirmed in his kingdom by 
Augustus, 167. 

Ananas, or Annas, high priest of Jeru¬ 
salem, a chief of the HerodiaiiB, vii. 202. 
Insulted and menaced by the Zealots, 
222 Murdered by them, 224. 

Ancalitce, a British tribe, submit to Ceesar, 
i 417. 

Ancestors, wax effigies of, of distinguished 
Romans, iv. 66 . 

Ancona, Trajan s arch at, viii. 52. 

Ancyra, monument of Augustus at, iv. 
359. 

Audi, a tribe of Gauls, compelled to submit 
to the Romans, i. 298, 36C. Revolt of, 
suppressed, v. 305. 

Anglesey. rout of the Druids by Suetonius 
Pnullinns in, \i. 250. 

Anicius Cerealis, proposes a temple to 
Nero, VI. 370 Put death by him, 382. 

Amcetus, Ncros commander of the fleet 
at Misenum, undertakes the murder of 
Agrippina. \i 314, 316. Pretends an 
intrigue with Octavia, 340. 

Annalih, preetor, his proscription and death, 
111 261 . 

Aiinalis lex, in. 186. 

Anma, Cinna’B widow, divorced by Piso, 
i. 87. 

Annrean family, raised to the consulate by 
the Caesars, vu. 10 note. 

Anteius suspected by Nero, as a friend of 
Agr.pplna t>, vn. 21. 

Antigonns, son of Anstobulus, earned by 
Pompeius as a hostage to Rome, m. 374. 
Invades Palestine with the aid of tbo 
Parthians. 379. Becomes master of Je¬ 
rusalem, 380. Executed by Antomus 
with unusual atrocity, 381. 

Antunnchus, taken by Statius as his model, 
via 79. 

Antmous, Hadnan’s favourite, his death, 
via 239. 

Antioch, description of, v. 14. Second to 
Aicxandna alone in its grandeur and 
population, 15 The great earthquake 

.at, vm 155. Hadrian s visit to Antioch, 

'242. Which disgusts him with its frivo¬ 
lity and licentiousness, 24‘2. Hadrian 
insulted by the citizens, 243. 

Antiochns, king of Commagene, sues for 
permission to wear tbo Roman toga, i. 
378 note. Joins Pompeius in the civil 
war, ii. 239. Besieged in Samoaata by 
Ventidius and afterwards Antonins, iii. 
256. Put to death, iv. 170. 

Antiochus, restored by Claudius to hia 
kingdom of Commagene, u. 114. Sap- 
ports Vespasian, vii. 116. 

Antiochus Asiftticus, king of Syria, de¬ 
throned bj PompeLus, i. 13d. 
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Antiochus Epiphanes, Ms attempts to Hel- 
lemze toe Jews, iii, 364. Els buildings 
at Athens, v. 9. 

Antipater, the Humean, appointed by 
Pompeius, minister of HyrcanUB, Ui. 
874, 375. His ascendancy in Palestine, 
377. 

Anti pater, sen of Herod the Great, put to 
death by his father, iv 284. 

AntipoIiB (Antibes), besieged by the Ligu¬ 
rians, i 199. Taken from the supremacy 
of Massilia, iv 128. 

Antistia, divorced by Pompeius at Sulla’s 
command, i 87. 

Antistius, proprietor in Spain, i. 96. 

Antiatius, praetor, exiled for lampooning 
Nero, vi 330-331. 

Antistius, T , joins Sextus Pompeius, but 
Anally abandons him, m 279. 

Antistius Labro See Labro. 

Antonia, mother of Germanicus, divulges 
the conspiracy of Sejanus against the 
life of Tiberius, v 3f»6. Distinctions 
conferred upon her by the emperor Caius, 
vi 19, 

Antonia, daughter of Claudius by -Elia 
Petina, her marriage with Cnteun Pom¬ 
peius Magnus, vi 13C. 

Antordne column at Home, described, viii. 
345. 

Antonine period of Roman history, its 
character, vn. 254 Improperly limited 
to the reigns of Pius and Aurelius, it 
should commence with Vespasian and 
extend to the death of Alexander Sever us, 
254. 

Antoninus, T. Aurelius, chosen by Hadnan 
for Tis successor, vnl. 253. Required by 
Hadrian to adopt M. Annius Yerus and 
L "Veras, 253. His family names, 260. 
Hie surname of Pius, 262. Hia early 
career and character, 262. Unanimous 
testimony of antiquity to his virtues, 
263,265 Troubles m his reign from the 
Jews, Daci, Alani, Britons, &c , 265 
His paternal government, buildings, and 
laws, 267-271. His indulgence to the 
Christians, his mildness, and domestic 
life, 271, 274. Marries his daughter 
Faustina to M. Aurelius, 261, 276. Nu¬ 
merous busts and medals of him, 279. 
His composure m death and last watch¬ 
word, 279. Epoch of Antoninus su#- 
veyed, 280, 320. Wail of Antoninus, 266. 
The itinerary of Antoninus, 268. Cele¬ 
brated jurisconsults who flourished in 
his reign, 271. 

Antoninus, Caracalla, decree of, communi¬ 
cates the Roman franchise to all subjects 
of the empire, viii. 290. 

Antonins, Cafus, becomes consul, in con¬ 
junction with Cicero, 1 .112. 

Antonlus Primus, leads Vespasian's forces 
into Italy, vii. 123. Disregards the orders 
of Vespasan and Mucianus, 124 De¬ 
feats the YitelUans at Bedrlacum, 124. 


ANT 

Permits, if he does not command, the 
Back and burning of Cremona, 124. 
Crosses the Apennines and offers terms 
to Vitellius, 129. Marches along the 
Flamnuan Road to the gates of Rome, 
and storms the city and the praetorian 
camp, 137-138. Claims the slaves and 
furniture of the palace, and sets up 
Domitian as Chesor, 142. Prmtorzan in¬ 
signia conferred on hun, but he is checked 
by Mucianub, 143-L4G. Coolly treated 
by Vespasian, 152. 

Antonlus Musa applies the water-cure 
successfully in the case of Augustus, but 
unsuccessfully in that of Maroellus, iv. 
190 

Antonius, C, uncle of the triumvir, im¬ 
peached by Cesar, 1. 90. Consul with 
Cicero, 1.312 Suspected of privity to 
Catilina b designs, 113 His tardy move¬ 
ments against Catilina, 128. 

Antonn s, C , younger brother of the tn- 
iunvir, commands the Camnan forces 
in Ulyncum, ii 21 ^ Defeated and goes 
over with all his forces into the service 
of the consuls 219. His detachment 
added to the P<.rapcian forces, 241. Be¬ 
comes pnetor, m 62 vole, 77. Declara¬ 
tion of Octavius made before him, 109. 
Shut up in Apolloma by Brutus, 162. 
Taken by Brutus, who spares his life, 
218. 

Antonlus, Julius, second boh of the tri¬ 
umvir, married to Marcella, daughter of 
OctavU, iu 344 note , iv 195, 247 note. 
Put to death by Augustus for intriguing 
with Juba and for treason, 279. His 
name not erased from the Fasti, 281. 

Antomus, Lucius, brother of the triumvir, 
tribune, m 62 note, 77. Hia agrarian 
law, 99 Left by his brother to watch 
Mutina, 171. Becomes consul in B c. 41, 
240. Rises against Octavius, 240. As¬ 
sumes thesumameofPietae,J41. Effects 
a combination against Augustus, 241, 
Is blockaded in Perusia, capitulates, and 
is spared, 242, 243. 

Antonius M , son of Antonlus and Fulyia, 
put to death, iii 344 

Antonius, M., Csesar’g officer in Belgium, ii. 
73 . Qurestor, 116. Elected to a seat in 
the College of Augurs, 116, And tri¬ 
bune, 117. Flees to Itavenna, 120. ‘Con¬ 
vokes « meeting of the senate, 167. ] n 
charge of Italy,! 73,220,230,233. Refuses 
to allow Cicero to leave Italy, 221. 
Cicero's scurrilous dtu atione against 
him, 221, Charged by CfCBar with tard- 
ness, 252. Prevents Libo from obtaining 
supplies, 253. Crosses the Adrltftlo with 
the second division, 258. Appointed 
master of the horse to Cajsar, 330. Re¬ 
presses the intrigues of Dolabella, 330. 
His private irregularities, 339 Pur¬ 
chases Pompeius's house on the Palatine, 
389. His resentment against Oraaar, 416 . 
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Marries the notorious Fulvia, 416. Be¬ 
comes consul, 416. Offers Oesar adiadi m, 
44‘2. Said to have conspired against him, 
446. Hia flight after Csesar s death, w. 
4D. Obtains Cseser's papers and treasure, 
and combines with Lopidus, o7, Seizes 
the public treasure and convenes a met t- 
ing of the senate, <»2. Employs the 
people to overawe the senate, 66 Obtains 
the ratification of Caesars acts, 66 -(> 8 . 
His able use of hw position, 71-77. Jin 
tertanw the conspnator Cassius, 7 r i Re¬ 
assures the senate of In-* moderation, 90 
Accepts ] lolabella as his colleague m the 
conBolbhip, 93. His funeral oration over 
Cawar, 8 !-«»>. Alxilibhe* the dictator¬ 
ship, 93 Puts the impostor Hcioplulus 
to d<*ath, 96 Begins to use the authority 
of Ciesar’s papas for his own end- 5 , 9b. 
His connection with the foi gc no of 
1 (therms, 97. becures his iiersonal safety 
by means of a body-guard, 98 Obtain* 
a now assignment of lands in Campania 
to the veterans, 99 His interview with 
Octavios, 100 Obtains Syria for Hold- 
lieila and Macedonia for himself, 117 
His intrigues to git tin (lsalpine from 
Decimus Brutus, and the legions destined 
for the Parthian war, 128. tmpopular 
with the Cfcsarians, 129 Hi* hollow 
reconciliation with Octavius, 129 Ob¬ 
tains from the jieoph an exchange of 
provinces, 130 Attached by Calpur 
nun Piso in the senate. i32. Inveighs 
agulnst Cicero in tile senate, 1j r > Replies 
to Cvccro ft flrst Phvhppvs, 1 ,i lit* 
quarrel with Cktaviu*, 1 W "His scan 
lties at Brundihium, 140. Returns to 
Jlomo and complains of Octav his to the 
senate, 141. Abandoned by two ot his 
legions, who go over to Octavms 141 
I'i epares to exjiel Decimus Biutus from 
the Cisalpine, 110—14 f » Cicero s 'second, 
third, ioiirth, and fifth Philippics, 146, 
111, 1 < r >4. Besieger Brutus in Mutina, 
1 >3,169 Commissioners sent to nego¬ 
tiate with lum, 1%. Who return with 
demands from him, 169, Union of the 
consuls with Octavius to relieve Deoimus 
m Mutina, 167 Antornus’s reply to Ci¬ 
cero s invectives, and Cicero ’b rejoinder, 
1(>9. Engages the forces of Pansa at 
Forum Gallomm, 171. Crosses the Alps, 
178. Joins Lepidus, 181. His confer¬ 
ence with Octavius and Lepidus, an 1 
formation of the second triumvirate, 193. 
Organizes with Octavius andLepidas tho 
proscription, 190-198. Twe s the head 
and hands of Cicoro on the Rostra, 206. 
His cruelty and that of his wife Fulvia, 
214. Defeats Cassius at Philippi, 222 - 
228. Sends the body of Bmtus to fcer- 
vilia, 231 Undertakes the Bubingation 
of the Eastorn provinces, 234. Ills exac¬ 
tions in Asia Minor, 235. Hls first meet¬ 
ing with Cleopatra: follows her to 
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Alexandria, 237-238. Intrigues with 
Sextus Pompeius and Domitius against 
Octavius, 246 Death of biB wife Fulvia, 
‘244. His marriage with Octavia, 244. 
The Eastern provinces and the Parthian 
war assigned to him, 249. Leaves Rome 
for tho East, 253. Passes the winter in 
Athena, 2.14.. His extravagant behaviour 
there, *264. Appears off Brundihium with 
three hundred sail, but forbidden by Oo- 
tavius to land, *262. Furnisher Octavius 
with a hundred and thirty ships, 2 <> 2 . 
The triumvirate renewed lor a second 
ponod of five years, 263. Leaves Octavia 
m Italy, 2(3 His renewed intimacy 
With Cleopatra, 277, 280, 287. His first 
expedition to Parthn., 288. Lliters Me¬ 
dia Atropatene, 289 His disastrous 
retreat, 289 Returns to Cleopatra, 290. 
Prepares for another expedition ngdflst 
the Parthians, 291 Men and money 
brought by his wife Octavia 291. An¬ 
tonins refuses to seo her, 291. Hi 8 
triumph at Alex indrift, and evtinvagant 
conduct there, 2‘)2, 298 Ilia amicable 
relations with Octavius, 302 Ills filial 
rupture with Octavius )04 Tiien angry 
rcuiniinatums, o05. Courts the alliance 
of the king ot Parthia, 3Uf>. Winters at 
Samos with Cleopatra, 307. Receives 
the fugitive consuls, and proclaims him¬ 
self tlicir protector, 309. Divorces Oo 
tavm, 3)0, 312. Deserted by PlanCUS 
and 1 ltius, who divulge the contents of 
his will, 310, 311. Indignation of the 
lV.vnvft.wft wgavat-t Lvov, 2A1. Kva prepar¬ 
ations for wai, 313. His armaments 
compared with those of Octavius, 315. 
His strong i>omtion at Actium, 318. 
Prepares to tngigc the Octavians, 319. 
IX fection among Ins officers and allies, 
319. Determines, by Cleopatra’s advice, 
to withdraw to Lgypt, 3*20. His flight 
with Cleopatra to Alex mdria, 326, Sur¬ 
render oi his army to uctaviug, 327. 
Refused udmission into Panetonium,332. 
His despair and revels at Alexandria* 
3,>4 The society of ‘ Inimitable Livers,’ 
3U Challenges Octavius, 3 16 . Mortally 
wounds hmiBelf on the false report of 
Chopatra’a death, and expires m her 
arms, 337. His royal obsequies and 

* character, 347, 348. The ‘ Loves of An¬ 
tony and Cleopatra,’ 348. His conduct 
m Palestine, 380, 383. 

Antomus Saturnmus, commander of tho le¬ 
gions in Upper Germany, revolts against 
Domitian, ib routed and slain, vU. 360- 
3 r >2. 

Antyllus, eldest son of M, Antonius and 
Fulvia, put to death, in. 344. 

Apamea, city of, taken by C. Bassus, ii. 
883. Its condition in the time of Augus¬ 
tus, v. 13. Injured by an earthquake, 
vi. 195 Its cause pleaded by vouug 
Nero, 195. 
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Apatariua, a dancer, afavourite of Popprea, 
vi. 481. 

Apicata, wife of Sejanus, discloses to Tibe¬ 
rius the story of the murder of Drusus, 
v. 375. 

Apis, oracle of, consulted by Gcrmanicus, 

v. 193. 

Apocnlocyntosis, ‘ tbr rmnkimfication/ 
Seneca’s satire on Claudius, vi. *205. 

Apollo, worship of, m Gaul, under the 
name of Belenm, 1. *231. Temple of, of 
Augustus, on the Palatine lull, iv. 72. 
Silence ot lus oracle at Delphi ascribed 
to the wickedness of the JJmmzan age, 

vi, 421. 

Apollodorus, the architect, anil the emperor 
Hadrian, story of, vni. *201. 

Apollonia, Crew at, li. ‘278; iii. 171. 

Apollonius of Tyana, a dinner and thau¬ 
maturge, vii. 36*8 Convicted of machi¬ 
nations against Pmmtmu, and resides at 
Ephesus, 407. Awassmatiou ot Pomikion 
revealed to him, 41 ‘1 The life or romance 
of Apollonius by Philosbratu*, vni. 2*29. 

Apologists, the Christum, of the second 
century, viu. ‘231. 

Aponius, commands the, republican insur¬ 
gents jn Spam, n. 'Wi9. 

Appian, • The Queen of Ways,’ described, v. 
21-28. 

Appian, the historian, compared with Ha- 
tarch, viii. 84. 

Appius Claudius, brother of F. Oiodms, 
elected consul, i. 378. His venality and 
rigour as censor, n. 112. Endeavours t/> 
expel Curio the younger from 1 lie senate, 
113. Consults tiie oracle at Delphi, 253 
His death, *273. 

Appius Silunus, head of the Junmn house, 
destroyed by Messalina. vi 145. 

Apulem lex de Maiestate, v. 248. 

Apulcia Vanlift, gramkl&nghter of Octavio,, 
found guilty of adultery and banished, v. 
263. 

Apuleins, tribune of the people, defends 
Cicero, ni. 170. Elected consul, 452. 

Apuleins, K., obtains the last tnumpli over 
the Iberians, iv. 118. 

Apulian mountains, character of the shep¬ 
herds ot the, i. 35) not?. 

Aqua Marcia, description of the, v. 19, 22. 

Aquae Bextire (Aix), discovery of the nm- 
dioinal springs at, and foundation of tine 
Homan city, i, ‘201. The Tcutonos de¬ 
feated by Mari ns near, 21 o. 

Aqueducts, seven at Home in the reign of 
Augustus, v. 19, Appia, 22. Crabra, 
21, 33. Marcia, 19, 22 ; vii. 7. 

Aquileia, i. 3G5. 

AquiUus, tribune, supports the opponents 
of Caesar, i, 365. 

Aquilius, how put to death by Mithr (dates, 
i. 30 fwte. 

Aquinus, if., joins the conspirators in the 
capitol, iii 7*5. 

Aquitani, origin of the, i. 2*20. Their 


dwelling-place, 220 . Submit to the Ho¬ 
mans, 812. Revolt, but chastised by 
Agrippa, iv. 121. 

Aqmtauia, existing monuments of Druid- 
lhm in, i. *233. Campaign of F. Crassus 
in. 312. 

Arabia, expedition of ASIjhs Gallus into, 
iv. 152, Conquests In, by Cornelius 
Palma, viii.47. Its commercial empona 
long attached to tlx* empire, 48. 

Arabs, the, chastised by Cabinius, i. 374. 

Arar (Boone) river, i. 257. 

Aruhelaus, a competitor for the bund of 
Berenice, queen of Egypt, i. 37li. 

An helans, made lung of Cappadocia by 
Milieus Antonin^ iv. li>8. His dominions 
enlarged by Augustus, U>9. Founds the 
Cappadocian Bebaato, 169. His death at 
Rome, v. 177. His kingdom formed into 
a Human province, 178, iii. 

Arch elans son of Herod the Great, has 
the kingdom of Jiulca, with Samaria and 
Idumea. v. 417. I Uncontented with his 
portion, 418. liis disgrace and banish- 
ment, 418. 

Architecture, domestic, of the Romans, v. 
45. Material- oi which their houses were 
constructed, 1C. Their stylo of temple 
architecture, 4G. Tlic two classes of 
dwellings, the domus and the insulas, 47. 

The mansions ot the nobles, 47. The 
cabins ot the poorer citizens, 48. 

Arditeniiu, forest <>f, i. 433. 

Ardmnmi, a Gaulish deity ; identified with 
Diana, iv. 188. 

Arecomici, a Belgic tribe, their territory, 

A rrm*., the Alexandrian philosopher, ac- 
companics Octavius in his entry into 
A lexundm, in. 339. Counsels Augustus 
to put C.i'K,irjon to death, ni. 359. 

Arelaie.or \relas (Ailes;, legion 3 stationed 
at, h. 106. 

Arenacum (Arnheim?), on the old Rhine, 
vii. 182. 

Argil ft 11 m, the grove of, inhabited by 
artiz.uib, v 37 

Amninam. its occupation by Caviar, a de¬ 
claration of war, n. M2. The three great 
comeiging roads to it, 11‘2. Given up 
to the soldiers by the Triumvirs, ui. 198. 

Arioharzune< 11.. king of Cappadocia, pro¬ 
tected by Ciccro.h. 92. An ally of Fum- 
peius, 239. Submits to CtEgar, 324, Hia 
kingdom t ■izi'd by Pharnaces, 324. 

Armvistns, king of the Siiovi, invited into 
Gaul by tJie Berjnani.i. 240,243. Bolicits 
the ollinuce of Home, and receives the 
title of ‘ l'nend and Ally,’ ‘245, 240. De¬ 
mands lands from the Bcquaui,217. fFia 
tyr.umy over the Gauls, 267. Refines 
(.'■’CHar's terms, 268. Their conference, 
273. Defeated and compelled to cross 
the Rhine. 274. 

Ari-tide-, his apology for the Christiana 
received by Hadrian, viii. 232. 
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Aristo, Claudius, case of, viii. 64. 

Aristo, T., the jurisconsult, causes of his 
suicide, viii. 110. 

Aristobulus, younger brother of Hvrc&nus, 

• assumes the title of king,}. 186. Deposed 
by Pompeius, 187. 

Aristobulus, son of HyrcanuB, the first to 
assume the title of king m Judea, ill. 
374. Brought to Rome by Pompeius, 
374. Poisoned, 376 

Aristobulus, brother of Mariam ne, drowned 

by Herod's contrivance, in 382. 

Aristobulus, son of Herod, his liberty ob¬ 
tained by his father, iv. ‘21 4. Put to 
death by his lather, 284. His children 
in Rome vi 3 

Aristocracy, general result of the struggle 
between democracy and, v. 2*27. f lhe 
bal an re trimmed by the tact of Augustus, 
228 More logical character of the policy 
of Tacitus, 228. 

Armenia, war of Lncnllus with, ii 12. 
Attacked by M Antonius, ill. 285. Part 
of it ceded to Parthia, 305. Under the 
protection of Rome, iv 175. Affairs of 
Armenia in tic 6-1, 182. And in a.d. 
18, v. 191. Receives a king from Ger¬ 
manics, 191 It« condition at the close 
of the reign of Augustus, 416. Invaded 
by the Partblans, and defended by Cor- 
bulo, vu 22 Its king, Tmdates, does 
homage to Nero, 26, vui 153 inter¬ 
ference of the Parthi&ns with Armenia, 
]53 Declared bv 1 raj an the vassal of 
■Romo, 154, Trajan's expedition into, 
1 M>. Both the Armemas aunt ud to the 
Roman empire, 157,160 Relinquished 
by Hadrian, 171 Protected from l’urlhia 
hi Antoninus Pius, 267. Revnal of the 
Parthian claims, 3*28. Rescued by the 
generals of M. Aurelius who assumes 
the title of -ArmeniHCUB, 323. 

Armimiw, the Cherubcan, educated at 
Rome, iv. 345, Dovoten himself to the 
liberation of German), 345. Destroys 
Yarns and three legions, 346-349. Be¬ 
sieger begestes, v 157. Attacked by the 
Romans umler Germamcus, 159 His 
unsuccessful attack on Crecina, 159. His 
parley with his brother Haviue, 1C4. 
Defeated by Germanicus, 167-1C9. His 
war with the Bum and Marcomonni, 
180-181, Defeats Maroboduus, 181. His 
death and character, 182, 183. 

Annoilea, the first known inhabitants of, 
l 225, Close union of its tribes, and 
their affinity with those of the northern 
coast of Gaul, i 226. Subjugated, but 
Ogam rebel against Rome, 306. Dis¬ 
persed, 426. Held in cht*ck by Duratius 
the Picton, ii. 71. Becomes a portion of 
the Lugdunensis, iv 130. 

Arms, improved, introduced by Camillas, 
i. 198. 

Army; the command of the national army 
retained by the nobles, i. 79. Abolition 


of the property qualification of recruits, 
89 note. Readiness of the settled veterans 
of Sulla for tumult and revolt, 81. Porno 
in Ciesar’s army in Gaul, 269. Compo¬ 
sition of Ciees/s legions, 275. Compa¬ 
rison between Romans and Gauls as 
soldiers, 299. The Roman method of 
fighting, 300. Composition of Cffisar’s 
legions, u 107. Mutiny among his sol¬ 
diers at Placentia, 226. Careful training 
of the Roman soldier, 266. The Roman 
body armour, 292. Disaffection of Caesar’s 
veterans in Campania. 331, 342. The 
mutiny quelled, 343. Dccny of military 
diBCiplino among the Romans, in. 43. 
The military oath of obedience taken to 
theemperor as general of the armies,434, 
435. Establishment of a Roman standing 
army, tv. 31. The emperor s body-guard 
and garrison of the city, 32 Pay and 
length of Bervioe of the legionaries, 33. 
Numbers of the imperial military estab¬ 
lishment, 35. Limits of military service 
determined by Augustus, 223. Troops 
and fortifications by winch the P.u 
Romaua was secured, 426. Discontent 
of the legions m Pannoma, v 142. Dru- 
BUBsent to quell the mutiny, 142. Mu¬ 
tiny among the legions on the Rhine, 
144. Quelled by Germamcua, 145 Sta¬ 
tions of the legions under Tibenua, 277. 
The urban and prtetonon cohorts, 279. 
The discipline of the legions strenuously 
maintained b) Tiberius, 270. Stations 
of the prcbidiary legions in Bntaui, vi. 
248. Mode of raising and pay of the le¬ 
gion nncs and of the praetorian cohorts, 
vn 15,1b Attitude of the legions and their 
chiefs in the provinces at the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of Galba, 57. Dis¬ 
charge of the prretorians and disposal of 
the Othoman legions by Vitellus, 308. 
Military disturbance at Tiunum, 109. 
Re-embodnuent of the piagtonan and 
urban guards, 121. Mutiny on the Rhine, 
and break-up of a Roman army, 169. 
favour shown by Domitian to the army, 
369. Doubtful attitude oi the legions at 
the accession of Nerva, vui 4. The tone 
of bocicty corrupted by the soldiery in 
the reign of Trajan, 114 The discipline 
of the army maintained by Hadrian, 202. 
Tstnte of tlif pr a-ton an s and of the regular 
army during the Flavian era, 311. Mer¬ 
cenary character of the regulary army, 
312. Relaxation of discipline, 312. 
Emoluments of service, 312. Perma¬ 
nence of the constitution of the legion, 
318. Roman system of defence, 315. 
Anxiety of the emperors generally to 
repress the military spirit of the Boldiery, 
Sib, The emperors the champions of 
the army, and the senate finally over¬ 
powered by the soldiers, 318. Pestilence 
spread by the army on its return from 
the East, 332. 
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ARP 

Arpinum, birthplace of M&riuB and Cioero, 
vl. 277. 

Arecomici, akin to the Belg®, i. 235. 
Arretium, seized by M. Antonius for Ccesar, 

ii. 142. Held for Augustus, ill. 144. 
Arm, the elder, and Pietus, story of, vi. 

149, 394. 

Arm, the yonnger, her suicide, vi. 394 ; 

vill. Ill. Commended by Pliny, 111. 
Arm, mother of M. Antoninus, viii. 280. 
Arruntius, L., designated by Augustus as 
a possible competitor for the empire, v. 
13.1. His history and death, 387-389. 
Areacos, founder of a race of Parthian 
kings, ii. 2. 

Arsacidee, foundation of the dynasty of 
the, 11. 2. Obnoxious to their Persian 
subjects, 6. 

Arsinod, sister of Cleopatra, aspires to the 
throne, ii. 317,318. Induces 0 anjmodes 
to assassinate Achillas, 318. Taken pri¬ 
soner by Ctesar, 322. Led in triumph by 
him, 374. Put to death by Antonius, Li. 
338. 

Axtatmnus, seizes the throne of Armenia, 
v. 416. Compelled to tiee into Hyrcania, 
but subsequently restored, 417. 

Artabazes, or Artavasdee, kingof Armenia, 
his advice to Cra&sus slighted, u. 12,15. 
Attacked by Orodea, king of Partliia,18. 
Denounced by Crass us as a traitor, 18. 
Comes to terms with Orodes, 25. Hia 
daughter marries the Parthian Pacorus, 
26. Disaffected to Rome, 91. Deserts 
Antonius in Media, iii. 288. Revenge 
planned by Antonius, 290. Surrenders 
to Antonius, and led In chains through 
Alexandria, 293. Put to death by Cleo¬ 
patra, 331. 

Artavnadcn, king of Media Atropatent, 
besieged in Praaspa by Antonius, iii. 288. 
Reconciled with Antonius, 299. Obtains 
from him a share of Armenia, and fur¬ 
nishes him with cavalry, 805. His 
daughter Jotapc betrothed to Alexander, 
son of Antonius and Cleopatra, 306. 
Artaxata, capital of Media, on the A raxes, 

iii. 291. Burnt by Corbulo, vii. 23. 
Taken by Statius Prisons, viii. 326. 

Artaxias. bon of the Armenian Artavasdes, 
massacres all the Romans in his kingdom, 

iv. 174. Puts himself under the protec¬ 
tion of Parthia, and murdered by his 
subjects, 174, 175. 

Artemidorus, the philosopher, banished, 
vii. 497. 

Artemion, leadB a sanguinary revolt of the 
Jews m Cyprus, viii. 367. 

Artemis, temple of, at Ephesus, its privi¬ 
leges of sanctuary, iv. 163. 

Arulemis Rusticus, hunted to death, rii. 
406. 

Arvemi, the, defeated by Pabiua Maximus, 
i. 291. Treated with consideration, 202. 
The head of the great confederation of 
the Galli, 220. Their d w elling-place, 221. 


ATS 

Lose their ascendancy, 242,280. Join the 
league of Vercingetorix, ii. 44. Invasion 
of their territory by Cresar, 48, 51. Sus¬ 
pend Cesar’s sword in one of their 
temples, but are defeated by him, 62. 
Arvernian prisoners liberated by CieBar, 
08,69. 

Arx, the, or citadel, of Rome, v. 30. 

Ascalon, its Greek writers, iii. 369. 

Asciburgium, taken by Civilis, vii. 166. 

Asconius Lnbeo, Nero’s guardian, vi. 296. 

Asculum, taken by Csessar, ii. 145. 

Asia, province of, i. 20. Tho political 
organisation of the region of Lower Asia, 
iv. 160. This province the earliest acqui¬ 
sition of the republic cast of the Aegean, 
161. Its extent, division into regions 
and conventus, 162. Arrangements of 
Augustus for its government, 163. Its 
vassal kings, and their subservience to 
the chiefs of the Roman state, 166. 
Population of the Roman provinces of 
Asia, 422. State of the cities of Asia, 
Greek and Macedonian, in the time of 
Augustus, v. !2, 15. Eleven cities of 
Asia contend fur the honour of making 
Tiberius their tutelar divinity, 833. 

Asiatics, freed man of Vitellius, vii. 121. 
Crucified, 145. 

Asiaticus Valeriufl. See Ytlerins. 

Asinius Gallus.sonof Asinius Pollio,desig¬ 
nated by Augustus os a possible com¬ 
petitor for the empire, v. 133. His 
question to Tiberius in the senate, 149. 
Marries Vipeania, the divorced wife of 
Tiberius, 860. Cruelly treated by Tibe¬ 
rius, 3(W). 

Asinius G alius, son of the above, his abor¬ 
tive attempt on tho life of Claudius, v. 
1M) vote. 

Asinius Pollio. See Pollio. 

Asm one an family, cut off by Herod, iii. 
382 . 

Aspasius,the sophist,his teaching at Athens, 
viii. 224. 

Asprenas prevents Arminius from crossing 
the Rhine, 2 v. 349. 

Assassination, prevalence and publicity of, 
in Italy, ii. 399. 

Assyria, the new province of, created by 
Trajan, viii. 362. Abandoned by Hadrian, 
191,192 note. 

Astura, a maritime residence of Cicero, 
iii. 208. 

Asturcs, a Spanish tribe, i. 156. 

Astarte, the Syrian goddess, worshipped at 
Rome, vi. 424. Her rites described, 427. 
Honoured and then condemned by Nero, 
vii. 6. 

Astrologers expelled from Italy by Tibe¬ 
rius, v. 285. And by Vitellius, vii. 107. 
Domitian’s edicts against them, vii. 367. 

Asylum, right of, limited by Tiberius, v. 
288. 

Atcius, tribune, i. 365. Violenoe of hia 
colleague, Trebonius, 366. His lmpreo* 
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tioaa upon Crasaus as he quits Home, 
ii. 8. 

Athenteum, the, established by Hadnan at 
Home, vtii. 246. 

Athens, submits to the Cfesanans under 
Calenus, ii.3I0 Extravagant behaviour 
of M. Antomus at, in 254 Mulcted of 
its privileges by Augustus, iv. lbO Its 
condition in the time of Augustus, v. 7 
Its inhabitants debased in blood, 7. Its 
architectural splendour, 417 Its uni¬ 
versity, pi ofessors, and philosophers, 10 
Nero shrinks from \wting it, vn 32 
Visited and embellished by Hadrian vni 
21.) 214. Its appearance and contrast of 
its public and private b uldi gs m the 
time of Hadrian, 217, 1 he aunt r-itv of 
the Roman world, 220 Conservative 
cluracter of its university, 221. Its 
protexbonal system desenbed, 222. The 
sophists and their teaching, 221 1 he* 

Christians at Allien*, 231. Dissati-fac 
tion of Hadnan with me conservative 
spirit of the university, 213 

Atm, her letters to her son Octavius, in. 
163 

Atra, city of the sun, unsuccessfully be¬ 
sieged by Trajan, \iu. 163. 

Atrebntes, a Belgian tnlK, loin the con¬ 
federacy against the Romans, i. 281 
Defeated by Ca'sar, 240 

Attianus, guardian of Hvlnan, via 18*1. 
A ppoi nted praetorian pi < f( ct 100 

At ituh, T. Tompomus, his oharacter, l 
8V)-H7 

Attilius, the ‘Elcctra’ of, perfonned at 
C'asur * funeral, m K. 

Attilius, a NMiitoi who conspired against 
Antoninus Pms, coiuhmncd by the sen¬ 
ate, i m 264 

Attiu« arus, a Pompeian, u. 144 

Attins ltufus accusesAlramus of treachery 
in Spain, n, 282 

Attumii, a German tribe, submit to Tibe- 
ruiR iv. JOfi 

A'ldasius, lus plot to carry off Agnppa 
Fosthuimis and Julia irom their places 
of exile, n. 328. 

Auihlorium, tlie, of theemj>eror, described, 
vin 307, 

Auftdtna, settlement of the Roman colony 
of n “MR 

Augury, Etruscan, ui 12 Tlie science 
cnltiv ated bj the Romans, 12,13. Duties 
of the augurs, m 457 

Augusta Pm tori a (Aosta) .military colony 
of,foundslbj Augustus at,iv. 144. Ilia 
tnuni phftl arch at, 144, 

.Augusta Tievirorum (Trines), colony of, 
founded by Gallia, mi ] r >7 

Augusta Vindc hcorum (Augsburg), found¬ 
ation of, iv. 211. 

Augusta, the title of, conferred on Livia, 
v. 1% 

Augu stales, a college of priests established 
in honour of Augustus, i\. 133. 


AUGUSTUS 

AugustaUa, establishment of the festival of 

the, iii. 455. 

Augustus (at firBt Oofcavius), Bon of C. 
Octavius and Atia, niece of Julius C®- 
sar, his birth, u. 438. His education 
superintended by his mother, by his step¬ 
father, L. Marcius Philippus, and by 
Cicsar, who adopts him, 438, 439 His 
delicate health and personal beauty, 439. 
Sent to Apolloma in Iliyncum to prose¬ 
cute Ins studies, and raised to patrician 
rank, 440. Declared in Ctesar's will his 
principal heir and adopted son, in. 78. 
Returns to Italy on the news of Ctesnr a 
dcaih, claims his inheritance., and ns- 
aimics the name of C" Julius Gr sar Oc- 
tawanus, 102, 105. Is warmly leceiud 
b\ the veterans, and makes a Javourable 
impiossion on Cicero, 104, 106. En¬ 
ters Rome, 106. Effect of the omens 
which are said to have accompanied his 
caieer, 106, 108 Com is the “cnnte, and 
pie iges himself to discharge C i sar’s be¬ 
quests, 109. His haianguc to the people, 
109. His first interview with Antomus, 
who withholds from him Ins inheritance, 
110 llaiseb tli mom y and pa} e Ga sar s 
legacies, 110. Lxhibifs the shows vowed 
bv Orfear to Vuius the Ancestress, 111. 
His popnlmtj, 112. He claims Rnd is 
refused )>v Antomus the throne and 
crow n deemed by the sen ite to Ins adopt¬ 
ing fathei ,113 Blows aimed by him at 
the i>opularit} of Antomus, 129. Their 
hollow reconciliation, HO Ills quarrel 
with Antomus, ] 39. Octavius collectB 
tr< ops and q uniters them at Arrctium, 
14i» ( omplmnt of Antoniue against 

him, 14. '1 wo of the Antonian le¬ 

gions go over to him 143 His arma¬ 
ments 144. Alba dcclaies for lnm and 
Ins pirty mcieasos, 141, 144. Ciceros 
mi-Lukin ch tun ate of him, 149, 155. 
OH< rs to dolend Decimus Brutus against 
Antomus, l r »3. Hesitation of the se¬ 
nate to accept lus aid, 154 PIoccb 
hmistlf under the command of Hirtius, 
157 Footed at Forum (omelii, 161. 
Demandb of the Benato authorization to 
attack Antomus as a public enemy, 168. 
Hie sen ite cajole lnm with titles, but 

^withhold their assent, 168 lie carries 
off the di ad body of Hirtius, 174 Sus- 
p< (ft (1 by Decimus Brutus, 160 . Declines 
to pursue Antomus, 180, Remains at 
Mutma, 18*2. f’umplninte of PlancuS 
agamst him, 18 3. All hope from inm 
abandons! by (heero, 183. Contuma¬ 
ciously treated by the senate, 184. Do¬ 
rn ands the consulship, 186. Offprs to 
combine with Lepidus and Antonins, 

187 Mai dies on Romo, and compels the 
senate to declare him consul with hia 
cousin Peilius, 187,188. Leaves Rome, 
and opens negotiations with Antonius 
and Lepidufl, 190. Formation of the 
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eecond triumvirate, 193. The govern¬ 
ment of Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, 
with three legiona allotted to him, 195. 
The proscription, 196. Abandons I’imo 
to Antonias. 197. Espouses Clodia, 
daughter of P. Clodius and Fnlvia, 

His lenity in favourable contrast with 
hia colleague's corruption or cruelty, *213. 
Designs the consulship to Ventjdiua, ‘2HI. 
Arms against Sextus Pompoms, but finds 
himself unable to cope with him at sea, 
22(1, 2‘2I. Joins Antonius in the East, 
221. His sicklier at D\rrachium, 2*23. 
Dm camp at Philippi stormed by Brutus, 
228. .Retires to Italy after the victory 
at Philippi, 234. Confiscate* lands in 
Italy to satisfy the legionaries, 289. 
Combination formed by L. Antemius 
against liim, ‘241. Recalls SaDidienus 
irom Spam with bix lemon■*, 242. Jie» 
feieges Perugia, 242. Idle re|»rt of Ins 
offering three hundred prisoners at Pcni- 
Bia to the shade of Ctesar, ‘243. His 
apprehension of another civil vmr, 215. 
The soldiers compel him and Antoni us 
lo come to rui accoimnodation, *24f'>. 
Divorces Clotlia and marries Sonboma, 
246. Gives his water iu marriage to 
Antonius, 240. Treaty of Mi sen mu, 
between Sextus Poinpems and the Tri- 
umviiB, ‘251. Octavius repairs to Gaul, 
20.1. Renewal of the wav with Sextus 
Pompeius,‘257. Misfortunesoi Octavius 
at sea, *2f>H, ‘264, *20/5. Treaty of Taren- 
turn, mid renewal of the triumvirate for 
five years, 2G2. End of the naval war 
wsh Sextus, 2f>7. Octavius di-feats Ra¬ 
pid us, but spares his life, *2G9. Becomes 
the head of the Caesarian or Marian 
interest. 272. Ills increasing popularity, 
273. Restores order at Rome, *273. His 
ministers Agrippa, Maecenas, and Mes- 
wdft, 277-284. H is matrimonial alliances, 
284. Divorces Scrilxuiin and marries 
Livia Drusilln, 277-284. riis popularity 
in Rome, 300. His campaigns against 
the Salassians, Paunoniuns, and Dalma¬ 
tians restore his military reputation, 
801. His amicable relations with An¬ 
tonins, 31)2. Their rupture and mutual 
recriminations, 30i. Octavius declares 
wax against Cleopatra, 311. His prepa¬ 
rations, 318. Assumes the consuls! Jp 
with his friend Messala, and resigns the 
triumvirate, 314. ills armaments com¬ 
pared with those of Antonms, 314. 
Crosses the Ionian gulf, 316. Takes 
Coroyra, 317. Loads a squadron at the 
battle of Aotium, 322. The victory at 
Actium as described by the Augustan 
poets, 324. NicopoUs founded by Octa¬ 
vius in commemoration of it, 328. His 
treatment of the captives of Actium, 
829. Lands in Egypt, 335. Refuses the 
challenge of A ntonics to single combat, 
220. Enters Alexandria, 333. His in¬ 


terview with Cleopatra, 310. Tuts C©- 
sarion and others to death, but thence* 
forward i9 remarkable for clemency, 343 , 
345. Reduces Egypt to the form cf a 
province imd* - his own direct control, 
353. Visits the tomb of Alexander, but 
declines seeing the remains of the Ptole¬ 
mies, 364. Settles the affairs of Parthia 
and Judea, 354. Confirms llcrod in his 
kingdom, 384. Tacitus’s review of the 
position of Octavius after the close of 
the mil wars, 388. Puts Lopidus, son 
of theex-triumvir, to death, 399. Enters 
on hia fifth consulship in Asia. 391. His 
reception in Home, 391. His triple 
triumph, 393. His dedication of temples, 
games, and spi*** 1 aclo, and opening of 
the Julian basilica, 393. Divine honours 
paid to him, 397, Closes the temple of 
Janus, 400. Surveys h*s pnwtian, 402. 
Pretended debate between him and Ag¬ 
rippa and Maecenas, whether ho should 
resign the supremo power, 402. Assumes 
the prefix of Iniperator, declines tho 
title but accept * the substance of the 
censorship, red revises the senatorial! 
roll, 4<«, 406 . iv. 200. Regarded as tho 
fountain of honour, ill. 407. Takes a 
census of the Roman people, R'8, Ag- 
nppa, hw colleague in the censorship, 
confers on Octavius the title oi Pnnceps, 
409. Ills liberal and magnanimous con¬ 
duct, 409. Consecrates the temple of 
Aiioilo on the Palatine, 410, Refusal 
cf his offer to lay down the Imperitim, 
411-414. Resumes it for ten years 
(Peoeomnm L,1 with proconsnlarpower, 
and divides the provinces betiv ecn lum- 
Bdf and the senate, 414,415. Takes the 
title of Aug u^rus, 415. His reasons for 
preferring it to that of Qulrinus, Romu¬ 
lus, or any recognised designation of 
sovereign rule, 414. Quits Rome find 
visits the provinces, 417. Released by 
the senate from the provisions of the 
Lex Cincia de I funenbue, 419. H1b rela¬ 
tions released from those of the Lex 
annulia, 419. Question of tho succession 
during his dangerous sickness iu Spain, 
419. Delivers lie i signet ringto Agnppa, 
421. Recovers, declines the consulship, 
and accepts the potestas tnhunitia, 423, 
424. Review of the imperial govern¬ 
ment a3 organised by him, 4*25-442. Im¬ 
portance of the title Lrinceps Senatvs^ to 
Augustus, 436. Hia numerous consul¬ 
ships, 442. Declines the office after 
B.c. 23, 443. Receives proconsular au¬ 
thority throughout the empire, and the 
potestas Inbumtia for life, 444, 446. Im¬ 
port of these functions, 446; iv. 189. 
Conspiracies of Murena and Ctepio against 
his life, iii. 452. He retires and refuses 
to return to Rome for a time, 463 ; iv. 
196*. Accepts the potestas consularis, iil. 
455 ; iv. 199. And the supreme pontiff- 
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cate, lli. 457. The name of the month deration of his demeanour, 207. Free* 

Sextills changed to that of Augustus, dom of his counsellor Mmcanas, 209. 

460 j iv. 265. Legislative and judicial Augustus represents conservatism, M®- 

functione of Augustue examined, his cenas progress, 211. Augustus adopts 

edicts, rescripts, and ^institutions, hi. Caius and Lucius, tho sons of Agrippa 

462, 466. The import of the term legi- by Julia, 215. In Gaul, summoned by 

bug solvtus and 2>x Regia, 466-470. Per- the disaster of Lollius, and the oppres- 

petuation of the title of Cieear, 471. sions of Licinus, 217-220. Receives the 

Review of the imperial administration, submission of the Cantabrians, 22*2. Re- 

lv 1. Augustus affects to maintain the turns to Rome, 223. Becomes chief 

estimation of Roman citizenship, 6. pontiff on the death of Lepidus, 228, 

Maintains tho dignity of the senatorial! Pronouncesthe funereal oration over the 

order, 10 Revives the office of prefect funeral of Agrippa, 228 Begins tho 

of the city, 20, 204. His body-guard, custom of bitting one day m the year in 

city-garrison, and vigiles or the watch, the garb of a mendicant, 248. Supposed 

32,3d, Hie military establishment, 35. cause of this observance, 248 Pronounces 

His navy, 36 Character of his sove- the funereal oration over Octavia, ‘247, 

reignty, 48, 51. Monarchy manifestly And over Drusua Nero, 259. Third de- 

Indispensable in his time, 60. Attempts cenuial term of the Irnpenum, 253, 

to revive a religious feeling among the Takes up his residence at Lugdunum, 

Romans 66-7t>. His restoration ot the 25 i His treachery to the German ho&* 

tetuples, 72. His laws for enforcing tages there, 264. His affection for his 

marriage, 86. His regulations for the daughter Julia, 26B. Education of Caius 

distinction of classes, 90 His restnc- and Lucius, 272. Introduces Cams to 

tions for the manumission of slaves, 91. the people, 276. His indignation at tho 

His jurisprudence, 92 Review of his discovery of his daughter’s and grand- 

policy, 96-97. Congratulates himself on daughter Julia’s profligacy, 277 , 330. 

the accomplishment of bis patriotic Deaths of Lucius and Came Caesar, 285, 

Bchomes, 97. Modi ration in his personal 287 His book of letters addressed to his 

habits, 100,103 His demeanour at the grandson Caius,‘287. Recalls and adopts 

theatre and circus, 105. Receives the Tiberius, and invests him with the tn- 

title of Pater Patrice, 105, 207-209, 276. bunitlan power for five years, 289, His 

His organisation of the provinces, 112, continued labours, 290 Conspiracy of 

ft seq. PaoifleB the province of Spain, Cinna, 291. Clemency of Augustus, 293. 
114. His military operations and sick- Reflections on the story, 295, Private 

nesg,116. His policy in the organisation life and habits of Augustus, 296-298. 

of Gaul, 126 His encampments on the His taste and literary style, 298. Ad- 

left bank of the Rhine, 136. Discouu- dieted to superstition, 300. His good 

tenanoes the Druids, 137. Introduces humour and gentleness, 301. Hishesi- 

the Roman polytheism into Gaul, 138. tation in the prosecution of the war m 

Worshipped by the Gauls, 139, Satisfied Germany, 311. Hi* alarm at tho out- 

with the premia of tribute from the break of the Pannoman and Dalmatian 

Britons, 140. Progress of the Roman war, 319. Banishes Agnppa Postumus, 

arms in Mceeda and Thrace, 144. Gives 324-326. His family solicitude and ra¬ 
the kingdom of Mauretania to Juba, creasing cares, 328. Fresh conspiracies 

king of Numidia, 146 His organisation against him, 328 Banishes his grand- 

of the province of Africa, 147. And of daughter Julia, 329 And Ovid, 330-336. 

the Cyrenaica, 148 Sends an expedition Hib distress at the loss of Varus and his 

against the Arabians, 152. Releases the legions, 353. His spirited conduct, 34ft- 

Ethioplans from an annual tribute, 159. 353, Begins to retire from public life, 

His progress in the East, 160. Metes 854. His reported visit to Agrippa Post- 

compensation or retribution to the cities humuB in banishment, 356. His laafc 

of Asia, 162. Returns to Samos, 176. P census, 368 Hia valetudinarian habits, 

Account of the members of the Caesarian 858 note. His Mon amentum Ancyranum, 

family, 182, 187 Sends Agrippa on a 369, 360. His lost days, 360. Calmness 

mission to the East. 188. Augustus s with which he contemplates the approach 

tilueas and recovery, 188,189. Again ao- of death, 361. Contracts a dysentery at 

cepts the tnbnnitian power, 189 Pro- Astura, 362. His lost moments, 363. 

Bounces the funereal oratiou of Marcel- Hib death, 364. Effect of success upon 

Ills, 191. His uneasy relations with Ag- hia character, 364. His enthusiasm and 

rippa, 193-196. Returns to Rome, 197. belief in his own divinity, 366. Con- 

His legislation, 201. Accepts the Impe- eluding reflections on his life, 366. Pane- 

rium for five years, 201. His Ludi gync of Philo upon him, 367 note. Hia 

&£cularei t 201. Formally institutes the palace on the Palatine Hill, v. 27. Hia 

prefecture of the city ,204. And of a will, 136,138. His last publio counsels. 

Council of State, ’ 206. Studious mo- 137. Funereal honours decreed him, 138. 
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AUG 

Comparison between him and Tiberius, 
299. 

Augustani, a band of young nobles enrolled 
to applaud Nero, v. 238; vii. 87. 

Augustodumim,* Hill of Augustus'(Antun), 
its name changed from Bibracte to, iv. 
181. The literary metropolis of G-aul, 136. 
The school founded there by Augustus, 
186. Revolt of the Gauls in, v. 306-307. 
One of the centres of Druidism, vi. 216. 

August 11 ** the name of the month Sextilis 
changed to, hi 460 ; it. 256. 

Aulerci, a Gallic tribe, i. 297. Compelled 
to maintain Ca; rut's soldiers, 315; ii. 44. 

Aulus Persiue. See Persius. 

A ulus Plautius, his campaigns in Britain, 
and recall, vi. 227-235. Honoured with 
the greater triumph, 160. Story of his 
wife, Pompoma Gracina, |41. 

Auramtis annexed by Augustus to the 
proconsulate of Syria, iv. 171. 

Aurelia, mother o£ CfeBur, a matron of the 
ancient stump, l 146, 339. Instructs 
him in the rudiments of the Homan 
tongue, vi 266. 

Aurclian Road, the route of the Roman 
armies into Gaul, l 303. Extended under 
the name of Julian from Cisalpine to 
Transalpine Gaul, iv. 142. 

Aurelius Cotta, uncle of Julius OeesaT, las 
measure for distributing the judicia 
among the senators, knights, and eurarian 
tribunes, l. 95. 

Aurelius Fulvus, father and grandfather 
Of Antoninus Piu«, vm. 260. 

Aurelius, M. Antoninus (born M. Annius 
Verus), sou of Hadrian's sister, adopted 
by Antoninus Pius, vm. 254. Marries 
Annift Faustina, 261-27C. His early 
years and promise, 276,277. His f^reorml 
appearance, 321. Associates Verus in 
the empire, 321. Disturbances In lus 
reign, 322. Reverses in the East, 325. 
Triumphs with Verus, 327 His defer¬ 
ence to the senate, and wise choice of 
ministers, 328, 331. Alarmed at the m- 
roadB of the barbarians ou the Danube, 
831. Depopulation of the empire by the 
pestis Antonina , 332, 334. Hie wars with 
the Quadi and Marcomanul, 335, 836. 
Sole emperor on the death of Verus, 336. 
His victory over the Quadi on the Da¬ 
nube, 837-339. His domestic troubles, 
839-341. His generous behaviour to 
Avidms Cassius, 341-344. Repairs to 
Syria, 844. At Alexandria, 344. Death 
of Faustina, 344. His triumph over the 
Sarmatians, 345. His last expedition 
against the Marconianni, his victory, 
illness, and death, 345-347. Re&eotions 
on hiB death, 347. Compared with Alfred 
the Great, 349. Symptoms of decline 
throughout the empire at this time, 351. 
Decrease m population, 352. Effects of 
slavery, 353. Hia probable motives for 
persecuting the Christians, 361, His 


‘Meditations’ or ‘Commentaries,’ their 
melancholy tone, 363-369. His statue 
on the Campidoglio, 321. 

Autronius, the consul, convicted of bribery, 
i. 110. Joins Catilina's conspiracy, 113, 

Auximam, declares for, and is occupied 
by, Cesar, fj. 14S. 

Avancum,capital of the Arvemi, besieged 
and taken by Caesar, ii, 48-51. Spared 
by Vercingefcorix, 49. 

Aventine Hill, contrast between it and the 
Palatine, as sites for a city, l. 2. Distinct 
from the other seven hills of Rome, v, 
23. Described, 32, 33. Ravaged by the 
gTeat fire of Rome, n. 348. 

AvcrnuB, Lake, navigable canal from it to 
Rome projected by Nero, n. 859. 

A Vidius Cassius. See Cassius 

Avilius Flaccus, prefect of Egypt. Set 
FlaccuB. 


T)^TICA, a senatorian province, its 
schools and learned men, iv. 121. 

Babe, life of tin Romans at,v. 17. Caius’fl 
bridge of boats across the bay, vi 63. 

Balbus, L. Cornelius, Cseaar s friend and 
steward, his rise, position, and character, 
ii. 419,420. Refuses a token of respect 
to Augustus, iv. 223. 

Dalbns, Octavius, joins the conspirator* 
after Caesar e murder, in. 55. 

Barcochebas, the Jewish leader, legends 
respecting him, vita. 174. Nominated to 
the chiefbhip of the Jewish people, 175. 
His struggle with the Romans, defeat, 
and death, 175-177. 

Basilus, L. Mmucius, lieutenant of Caesar 
in Gaul, *. 430. joins the coiihpiracy 
against Ciesars life, n. 446 Cicero’s 
letter to on Cassar’s assassination, ill. 
69. Killed by his own slaves, 193. 

Bassus, Cajcmus, a Pompeian, maintain a 
the seiiatonau cause in Syria, ii. 383 ; 
in. 150, Takes the city of Apamea, u. 
883. His soldiers go over to Crassus, lii. 
162-219. Dismissed unpunished by Cas¬ 
sius, 219. 

Bassus, Cesellius, hie pretended discovery 
of the treasures of Dido, vi. 273. 

Bassus, Roman governor at Alexandria, vi. 
42. 

Batavi, the, serve as cavalry in the Roman 
armies, iv. 340. Their island described, 
vii, 155. Their skill m riding and swim¬ 
ming on horseback, and their usefulness 
as auxiliaries, 165. Their revolt under 
Claudius Civilis, their chief, 156 et seq. 
The island occupied by Hie Romans, 182. 

Baths, fondness of the Romans for, v. 77. 
Baths of Maecenas and Agrippa, and 
manners at them, 78 ; viu. 294. 

Baths of Titus, vii. 282-284. Of Nero, 283 
note. Of Carao&ila, Diocletian, and Con¬ 
stantine, 283. 
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Bfttiatus, escape of his gladiators at Capua, 
1 88 

Bato, the Dalmatian heads a revolt against 
the Romans, but is defeated by Capcina, 
iv 318 His answer to Tiberius, 327 
Bato, the Pannonian chief, attempts to 
carry the post of Smnium, iv 318 Be 
trays his colleague Pinnes and chased 
by the Romans from post to post, 327, 
828 

Bednacum first battle at vli 98 Second, 
124 Vitelhufi a brutality on the field 111) 
Belenue the Gallic Apollo i 2 32 Ad 
mitted to tho citizenship of the Roman 
Olympus iv 138 

Belgre difference in Cresar s and Strabo s 
account of than, i 122 Type of the 
Belgre 22*5 The Belgians and Celts 
intermixed with Teutonic tribes, 233 
Their character and mode ot life 234 
Some of their tribes penetrate into the 
south of Gaul 215 Combine against 
Rome anu are defeated 281 285 Sub 
mit to Caesar 297 Their territories in 
vadod bv the Germans 392 Tho latent 
settlers in Britain 404 Revolt of tlie 
Belgians 420 Besiege Q Cicero 421 
And T Labien ns but their confederacy 
dissolved 427 Revolt of the Beige, but 
suppressed v 306 Dissatisfaction of 
the Belglc tribes vn 150 
Behsnnn a Gaulic deity, identified with 
Minerva iv 138 

Beldams Iur house burnt at Cresars 
funeral ill 88 

Bellovaci a Rplgian tribe joins the con 
fetleracy against the Romans i 2HI 
Their relat u ns with Britain and Bub 
mission to Ciesnr l 280 Di fcated and 
submit again to ( u.sar u 70 An m 
surrcction ot repre^cd by D Bratus, 
388 Reduced bv Bratus iv 122 
Bencvcntmn given up to the soldiers by 
Augustus m 138 

Berenice, laughter of rtolcmreus Auletes 
placed on the throne of 1 gypt by tl e 
populace of Alexandria 1 M Mam 1 
to ^.leucns but strangles him 37 j Put 
to death by her father 3“ 6 
Berenice mother of Hi rod Agrippa, at 
Rome, v, ith her children, vi 3 
Bdrenne queen of Chalcis intrigues with 
Yi-pasian vil 117 Married to her 
uncle Herod en, 111 

Berenice sister of Agrippa, her relations 
to Titus and dismissal by him, vn 191, 
510,292 295 

Bencus a British chieftain, applies to 
Claudius for aid vi 225 The \enc of 
the British coins (?) 2 20 note 
Berytus (Bejrout) colony of, founded by 
Agnppa iv 224 note 

Bessi, a Thracian tnbe, plundered by 
M Brntus iii 218 

Bostia joins Catihna s conspiracy, l 118 
Bethar, the last stronghold of the Jews, 


BOO 

viii 175 Stormed and taken by Julius 
Severus, 17ti 

Betuus Chilo, his pretensions to the em¬ 
pire vn 55 

Bibrnete or Bibrax (Autun), its freedom 
ani commerce i 228 Capital of the 
JEdui (Remi) 221 202, ‘282 Cfesar in, 
202 Besieged by the SuesHiones and 
Belgm 282 Gaulish confederacy assem¬ 
bles at, n GO Its name changed to 
AuguBfcodunnrn, iv 181 
Bibroci a British tnbe submit to Cassar, 
i 417. 

Bibulus, L , surrenders to Antoni us, m 
235 

Bibulus, M Calpurmus tedile i 96 Prie- 
tor 131 Consul 172 With Gresar, 
vi lcntly qpposed to his colleague Gfesar, 
174-177 His opinion on the commis 
signers to Fgypt id 38) Votes for 
appointing Pompoms sole consul n 36 
Proconsul of Sy na 91 Commands the 
senatorian fleet 2] 8 242 Prevents tho 
passage of the Caesarians, 243 250 His 
death 2 2 * 

Bilbills Martial’s native city \m 49 
Biograi hy, Rom m the writings of Tacitus 
more biograpl leal tiian historical vhi. 
92 liotcrencc of the Romans for bio 
grapl y 99 The biographies of bueto 
thus U 100 

BitLrr-e Roman colony in Gaul l 214 220 
Bithymous proj ntor of Sicily, surrenders 
t) Sextus Pouipuus in 220 
Bithyni i attempts of Mithndates to gain 
poKM.s«ionuf l 29 GovirnedbyCimber, 
in Ti Ci f d to Rome f y Nieomedes, 
iv 161 Lxtended by Iompuus and 
gnemed by proconsuls under the em 
j ire 16 ! ib 2 Pliny s administration, 
via bl 145. Ihi muni er of Christians 
in Bithyma and Pliny s proceedings 
ngainst them 14 ,148 
Bitting their league with Dumnonx 
and the Hehctn, i 2t 2 Invasion of 
their countiy by tacs-ir u 48 Who 
besieges and takes their capital city, 
Avancum 4s- d 

Bituitus or Bittus king of the Arvemi, 
sent a prisoner to Rome 1 201 His 
barbaric enlendour, 221 note 
{Mtesus Junius mutiny of the legions 
under his command in Pannoma v H2 
The mutiny quelled by Drusus I 4.3 
Blrewis chosen proconsul of Africa, 304 
Punished as a friend of Sejanus, 373. 
Poisoned by Vitelhus vil 126 
Boadicea, queen of the Teem indignities 
to which she and her children were sub 
jeebed vi 112 Sacks the Roman colony 
of Camulodnnum, 2o4 Defeated by 
Suetonius, 257, 2o8 Commits suicide, 
2 r »8 

Bocchua king of Mauretania prepare to 
aid the Crewmans, ii 350, 351 His 
death, hi. 304. 
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Bodagnatus, chieftain of the Nervii, op 
posed to C»sar 1 288 
Bodum, a British tribe, submit to the 
Romans, Vi 228 

Bogudes king of Mauretania, ii 350 
Eon, defeated at the \adimoman Lake, 

i 19*> Migrate to the banks of tho 
Danube, 197 fcnends of the 2 dni 2G , 

ii 47 Allowed to remain m l atil, i 
265 Attached by the Gauls n 17 

Bolantis "\ ebtius Ins prefecture of Britain, 
vn J24 

Bolg«e tribes of the i 215 
Bona Don tin mysteries of, profaned by 
Clodius l 14> 

Bcinoma n toting of the Triumvirs at, m 
1 ) 1 Nero pleads for the distressed in 
habitants of vl 194 

Bonks pro iuotion and cost of, in Rome 
W Literature 

Bosplnris At,tiipas settlement of the 
tiilairs of the Kit gd in oi the iv 22 
Given to Afithn J n sin 1J 
Bov lanutn settlement of the Rum in colony 
of 11 1) 

Bmtu pant,mm principal forties*) of the 
lkllova i Biimi lei tuCi>ir i 28( 
Brenm til conqurrcl lyDrusus iv 2.1 
Bra iiiwat Ttome j ID 
Breviai nim Imperii of Augustus described 
iv 407 

Brigantmm, m Galicia reduced by (.resar 
1 l G 

Britain early inhabitants of l °3 First 
mentions 1 m /toman 1 lstury » l7 A 
count of them by the G aula 1 *2 C i sor s 
first invasion of llntun 4> -10) His 
fleet injured by a high tile 41) Tfis 
army harassed bv the Brit >ns 41 ) Kt 
turns to Gaul 411 1 vultution at Ron e 

at his Britisher ft liti in 111 Tic nun s 
and pearls of Britain 40*) -112 ( iesai 

preparati ms for a sccon 1 n \ nsion 41 
Ills landing 41 Risistince of the 
Britons un ler Cassivi llaunus 41a C r* 
sar s partial success and TOtnrn to 
Gaul 417 418 Augustus)., ntentcdwith 
a promise of tribute from Butain iv 
114 lib I he Bntish expclition <f 
Cuius vi 87 And of Clnuhus 11 l 
1 lie Romans jealo is of frredoin m 
Bi itain 2 } 2 Relations of Britain wit^ 
*-he continc nt 2 ■> Iradc of the soutli 
and east of the island 2>) Ccmage 
of (un >bc1 n is 22 Chief states of 
Southern But in 224 Clan lms pr< 
pares to invilt it 226 Success! s uf 
Aulus Plautlus and Vespasian 228 
They probably do not cross the bov in 
229 Clandiufl enters Britain and sub 
dues the Irinobimtes 2d) Hailed ini 
perator and triumphs at Rome 222 
Vespasian in West Britain, submission 
of the Regni and Icun 2M-2.M Cam 
paign of Ostomift Scapula 205 Ca 
mulodunum founded. 227. Temple of 
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Clai bus, the Claud mn llnriens *> 9 
Distinction 1 t tween tho Britts! o) j i t 
and the Reman tnbs 240 Revolt ml 
d( leat of the SilUre*) 2 JO Tb lint is 
contiuue to resist, tile feilurc* def 11 > 
lb mans 216 The Roman jrovuiceef 
1 t itain and stations of the It guns J 
248 Disconte nt and maurre etion of tli 
Ieem 2 2 They sack CnmuloUmuni 
2 r J 254 Iho lieni defeated and the 
insurrection suppressed 257 259 Rap d 
progress of civilization in Britain 2 ) 
Prosecution of the conquiat under Do 
mitian vn 320 Successive prefeels 
121 Campaigns of Agnccila, o21 d 
Fnormous cj.j n p of the conquest, 
MO Discovery of the insular char nr ti r 
of Britain no Hadrian s pro^resa m 
Britain, vm 204 Houushnig state of 
the piovwci *04, 207 I l fifloafi us 
<tve n the Tyne and the S lway 2)8 
The walls of Hadrian and of St vcrus 
an I the works of the ago of Theo h i us 
aid btihchi (> Comph Lion of the 
Wall of Anton us 2Gb Distarhan r*»m 
Britain m th i ign of M Aurtlms JJ I 

Britaumuifa (1 il onus Claudius Cirmani 
cis) son oi Claudius and Mtssalnin vi 
152 Tikes a part in the. G Ul u <f 
*3 roy 1 GO Agrippina s ennutv to him 
li 184 Preventei from wninp hi 
fatli r I T 4 Commiserate l ly the R iimn. 
) topic 18» Detained wit! in the pal ice 
while Rcr) ip pioeUimol 2(H) Poisoned 
liyRtro vi _8 Hmfimc.ial '87 

3 rittauy, immigrations ot the Kyrniy into 
i 2 

Brnctiri a f ermsm tnfie s ibrnit to Tihe- 
ri is iv 1)8 Defeated l yCa.tina,v laS 
1)( tr ytd, vn ail 

Brn ii mm oecupiei bv Bompeiuo n I r fl 
Besi eed by Ctesai and evacuate 1 ly 
Fompotu l r l O cujiiH by C mr Jit 
217 llieitened ly Aritoiuus m _4,> 
Conclusion of tl e pi a e of 24( 247 

Bri tus M Tumus father ot thetyranni 
nd , in adherent, of i cpi ius i 18 Ml 
S] un by 1 oin] ius dll m 24G 

I r itus Decimi his services in Cirs ir s 
Gillu wars ^ 277 Cr itiman Is at aval 
n nan ent gainst the Voieti 40 < !)» 
31 irnwis \ercmgctonx, ii 41 (on 
man Is Csesar’B fleet at the siege of 
Mas ilia u 17 His naval wet i\ 

1K > 2H Ilia second engBkgement 2 
Rueivea thi prueonsulsliiy uf Caul le 
y i d the Alj 215 41 Aftcrwurdsof 
the Cisalpine where he njroses an 
insurrcetion Consul d signato,4 1 
Joins (ho conspiracy against Ca,sat 44( 
Detei mines Cep rot to ntu nd the m etn g 
of the senate on the Ides of March 4 
455 Hia gladiators ft body guorl Jr i 
the conspirators lii 49 GJ The iu ac 
active and self possessed of the cm pi 
rators, ol, 71. Appointed to the go. 
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vernment of Cisalpine Gaul, 76 Named 
in Ca'sar a will, 78 Promised a him a, 
legatio by M Antonias, and assumes the 
government of Cisalpine Gaul, 115, 116 
Antomus attempts to wrest the province 
from him, 111 Awaits atta< k and pie 
pares to maintain his position, 145 
Shuts himself up in Mutina, and is 
besieged by Antonins, 1#>3 1 nveys 

sent to him hy the senate, 1 >9 Union 
of the consuls with Octavius for 1 is 
relief, 108 Relieved by tho retreat of 
the Antonians, 179 But cannot pursue 
them for want of cavalry and monty, 
18(1 Grosses the Alps, and join s Plant ns 
•with ton legions, 182 Uncrosses the 
Alps, and is deserted by his soldiers, 192 
Taken and slain, 111 

Brutus M Junius Ctesar b lieutenant m 
Spam, accompanies his uncle Cato to 
Cyprus i Jil liib family and character, 
Jil-IH il. 448 Idle rumour of Jus 
bang Gisars son by Seivilia, 1 3 31 
lib de\otiou to ( ato u 245 Joins the 
Pompclms at Thossalomctt, 240 Sur 
ronhrs after Phirsulm, and is taken 
into Oft-sar a favour 2% Cesar « remark 
On him, 297 Appointed pra toi 4 17 
Governs Cisalpine Gaul, Ml His weak 
nees and inconsistency, 448 His pane 
ftynt of Cato 449 Ihvorecs Ghuidm, 
and marries lorua Gatos daughter 
4i0 In luced to had tJie oonspnnty 
against Giesnr 451 1 lie ‘ Ides of RL ircli 
456 His speech to the ’icopli ill 57 
lit fuses to put A ntomus to death 54 
His mist ihen views, 5G Harangues tin 
people but is coldly receive 1 t>i) Returns 
to the ( upilol, (l 7o Again haiangi n 
the people 71 Gimractei ot hi oifttoiy 
74 Appointed to the government of 
Macedonia, 7b Overrules Lns.-nis m 
his opposition to the publu funeral ot 
Qcsar 77 ills bouse attacked ho dies 
from Rome 88 Returns to Rome but 
shrinks from public aft airs i 14 1 scapes 

to Lanuviniu 114 116 Lingers in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, 11(> Deprived 
of his government of Macedonia by 
Antomna mid appointed to the charge 
of providing com for the city, 118 His 
interview with Cioero at Antium, UJ 
His vacillation, 221, Exhibits the Lndi 
Apolhnares, as city prfetor, 122 Obtains 
leave of absence from Home, 1 il Quits 
Italy for the East, 14o Acknowledged 
by Horttnsius m his successor m Mace 
donift, lb2 Shuts up C Antonias m 
Apolloma, 162 Prosecuted by Cornific as 
for the murder of Caesar and con learned, 
ISO Seizes the government of Mace 
donla 217 lx feats ( Antonins, but 
spates hia life, 218 Fxcrcises his troops 
in Macedonia, and coins money with Ins i 
own effigy, 219 Musters eight legions, 
419. Joins Cassius at Philippi, 222. 
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Rebuked by Cassius, 226. Storms the 
camp of Octavius, 228 Compelled to 
tight a second time by his soldier^ is 
defeated and kills himself, 2JO-231 
Building, considerations on the taste of 
tiie Romans in, &c , vm 125 
Burdo, Julius, chief of the galleys, rescued 
by Vitellius, vn 83 

Bun bus, Af ramus, pratorian prefect vi 
]S«) Introduces Nero to the guards, 
201, 273 His alliance with Suieco, 
279 Their influentc on Nero, 281, 284 
Suspected by Nero, 292 Reassures lmn, 
292 Ihc Quinquennium Neroms the 
work of Burrhus and Seneca 137 J 07 
1 bey uphold the senate 104 Uncertain 
whether Burrhus ah-i nttd to the murd, r 
of Agrippina 316,120 llisdcath antlits 
edect on the position of Scnet 1 ,3J2, 134 . 
By /antium deprived by Vespasian of its 
autonomy, vn 271 


p^CINA, ALLIENUS urges Yitrthn* 
to Mize the einpirt vn 80 Advanced 
by Gallia. to the command of a legun, 
81. His mart hover the Great St Ber¬ 
nard, 80 Takes A veillioum and puts to 
death the Helvetian chief, Julius Alpi 
nulub 86 In tho (1 salpme 94 Reputed 
l«.tore Placentia 9 b Awaits the arrival 
of Valens 07 Ihrowm a bridge across 
the Po, 98 Permits his troop*. to ph.n 
der tho Italian cities 101 MictsYUel 
1ms at Lugdunuin, 105 He and Vnlcna 
the real governors of Rome, 120 Sent 
to the north of Italy 1J3 Suspected 
of truu.hu y, and j< aloiw of Yak 11 s } >1 
His fotblc conduct resented by the b ol 
durs 124 ( ntends in a fchau fight 

with litas Jhj 

P 1 ci no, Aldus legate on tho Rhine mas- 
tery ( btamed om r him by tin* mutinous 
troops v 144 licit ats the Brueteri 1,8 
Ca.< 111 a Scvcrna, A defeats the P an non 1 an. 
chief Bito iv 3IH Intercept!d by tho 
Pan non mint on his march from Mmsia 
to join Gennanicus 32(> 

Glimn Hill, the described, v. 32 Great 
tire on the *342 

Cihus his dancing accomplishments, i 77 
]P&.hus Rufus M , advocates the cause of 
L**wir 11 168 His intrigues, msurrec 
tion, and (hath 2.>.i-2~>7 
Ctbpio.l ftiuuus forms a conspiracy against 
the life of Augustus, 111 4<>2 , iv 193 
Co-pio, Servihus, defeated by the Cnnbn, 
1 209 Gives TolosaUp to plunder ‘41 j, 
Ctr<»si a German tribe 1 . 233. Joiutht 
Belgic confederacy 281 
C* rleon, city of m Britain, vi 248 
Co-sar, derivations of the cognomen, i 84 
note Ihc name of Ciesor as a sovereign 
title, 111 479 

C®*ar, C.UU8 JuIiub, I 83 Hi* parentage, 
and epnucction with Manus, 84. 1 q. 
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fierits from his uncle Marius the leader¬ 
ship of the popular party, 84 Comprc 
hen&ivencss of his views, 8b Refuses 
to divorce Ins wife Cornelia At the 
command of Sulla, 87 Compelled to 
love Home, 88 Seized by Cornelius 
Plingita 88 Undertakes the patronage 
of the popular cause, 88 Loams the 
first rudimuits of warfare at the siege 
of Mytiluie 8*> Abstains from joining 
the im -v (ment of Lcpidus, 89 Under 
takes the impeachment of Dolabella 90 
And of C Antonins, uncle of the tri¬ 
umvir '10 St miles rhetoric at Rhodes, 

Art Captured by Cilician pirates, 92 
Ilia veugi ance 92 J nters the arena of 
public honour*- 9 t Pushed forv ard by 
the zealous efforts of his party, 94 Ap 
pointed to the military tnbuncship, 94 
Commencement of Ins inti rcoursc w ith 
Pompeius 94 Obtain*, the rthobilita 
tion of Ins wife b brother, (ornelnis 
China, nod other Marian exiles, 9> 
Style of )ns oratory 95 Pronounces a 
funcre il orntn n in honour of his aunt 
Julia 'J > Defies the law of bulla ui 
exhibiting the bust of Manus 95, 98 
Dc livers a funereal oration over his wife 
Cornelia % vote fcerves the office of 
queLstor m Spain 96 His industry and 
vigour thcie % Becomes aid be, 97 
Magnificence of Ins shows and enter 
tamments, 97 Connects himself by 
marriage with the family of ] mipein*. 

98 Defends himself against the attacks 
of Cat ulus 99 I reuses the claims < f tl e 
republic to the kingdom of Lgjpt 100 
Immensity of lus debts, 100 object of 
the L(X Papia de J W v<ji tin e 100 Catars 
proceedings against bulks agents m 
the proscription 10 ] Presides at the 
tnal of the senator Rabin uh 102 Prose 
cutes C Lalpumnis J’iso 107 Obtains 
thi office of Pontifcr Maximus 108 101 
Endeavours of the nobles to unpin ate 
him m OfttiHnas con*i iracy, 1 10 hail 
lire of their attempt*- lib, Narrowly 
e=cupes being murdered by Cicero s at 
tendantR, 121 Hailed as the only man 
who could fulfil the demands of the crisis 
12b Llected prator ] 51 Proposes to 
dopnvet atnlut-of thehmourof restoring ' 
the Capitol 152 Becomes the counsellor 
and confidant of the tribune Nepos 140 
Seine in tlie forum, 141 Dcpuved of 
1 is tilbuneslitp by the senate, 142 F ill 
me of a charge of implication in a 
conspiracy against him Hi Protevts 
the Numidian Masmtiia m defiance of 
the senate, 112 Insults Juba, 148 Pub 
licly repudiates his wife Fompeia, 146 
Ref uses to proceed against C lodius, 147 
Assunns the government of Further 
Spain, 1W His private embarrassments 
1 *53. Obtains a loan of 8 50 talents from 
Craseus, 193, k4. Rafiks the efforts of his 
C c 


enemies to detain him at home, 154 Sub¬ 
jugates the districts of Lusitania noth 
of the Tagus, 1 r 6 lakes Brigantunn 
in Galicia, J r 6 IDscivil adnuiusliation, 
157 Saluted by the army with the title 
of Imperator, lo7 Pompuus s o\ crturcs 
for an alliance with Casar, 167 Return 
of Cftsar to Rome, ll>8 Sues for the 
consulship and relinquishes the lionoui 
of a triumph 168. hirst occurruiu of 
the name of t_K?'-ar in the lettcis of 
Cicero, lli8 The c ib.il of Pompous, 
Cesar and Crassiis, 16J Ctv-ar dec fid 
consul 172 Prt poven an agrarian law,. 
172 Throws ( ato into prison, but re¬ 
leases him, 17 5, J74 His violoit content 
with the nobler, 174 Carnes lub law 
thiongb with u high hard 17 Plot 
ti Hs*-Rb*iiiiati bun and Pointy ius, 176. 
Obtains tin prot otisnlslnp <f the t"-o 
< nukiiTd IJljmuni lor fin jiars 177 
His bister Tulra mi Tied to Fompein u , 
178 Miimcsfalj rma 179/60 I ikes 
commind of li legions 179 U ikc*. 
frnndly o\irtm to Cicero, 184 JUs 
account of the. Uauls, 218 1 uipcrs 

in the ncighboiuhood of Bonn m the 
beginning ol the juir n t s 2'1 
Hastily ieiwis Italy and reaches hiB 
armj n the ltbom,2 2 Invents the 
Helve tn from dossing the ri\tr at Ut 
neva^H Incrcasosliisleviehatidfollows 
tlii.m into the t< rnti r\ of tbi 21 dm . 7 
Ourtikcsthe ligimm uni dclcatstlnm, 
2 8 Refn-^s to negotiate with the Hel¬ 
ve tu 2 9 260 Spares the lib of Dum 
noriv 2< 1 Lugano* tin Hehehi m k 
dcci-iic battle and cntiuty dele atstk in, 
2(2 ( minis them tori turn to tlicir own 
(arm In. 2* i Espouses the cause e f the 
Gaul-, againd. the Suevi 2(7 } roposes 

firms which arc refu cl l>v AriovLstus 
2(8. < otnni« ntishe *4llitl s 2(9 Aru^ts 
a i nmc in his ortne .(9 271 His full 
]< ss tonlcrcnce with Ariovistus .7J 2<2 
Defeats the ‘'uc^i nd c< rnpelh them to 
cress the Rhine 272 V> nfirs in the 
Hither Gaul, 27 s Composition of his 
legions, 27 > Military vepifltution ac 
quin d b> bis troops, 277 List of bia 
(ft ice rs 278 note Hurries back to t ani, 
* 281 Takes the Re mi under Roman pro 
toction 281 Commencement of the 
fecund i umpaign in Gaul, 282 Defeats 
the lielgi nos V. j! h gieat fckughtev 284. 
R( duces the bue'-Monea and Bellovaci, 
28 r » Marches agmist the Kerin and 
their alius 28b His camp earned by 
storm by the Norm 289-290. Imminent 
danger of ho, arm>, 291. Routs the 
Ktrvn and almost destroys thelr nation, 
291 «cnds P Crasbus to compel tub- 
miKsion fiom the tribes on the not th~ 
west of Gaul 297 Winters again m 
I taly, 298 Itetui ns to G aul, and hasten* 
to attack the Yenett with, a natal fciw, 
i 
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307. Victory of the Homans over the 
"Vcneti, 309. C&sar chastises theMonm 
sad Menapil, 314. Leaves his army m 
winter quarters and returns to Italy, 
316. His critical position under a threat 
of recall from Ins province, 393. Amves 
at Lucca, and is waited upon by great 
iiumbers of hciin tom and king hts, J54 
Effects of his bribery and caresses, Sol. 
Meeting of the triumvirs at liiicca, 3 >5 

(J,i Bar def( ruled by (.icero in luu speech 
d< I*rot iwcfi* Consu la > ibux , 399 Jealousy 
of Casar'a adherents at the passing of 
the law of C. Trcbomus, h»4 Law for 
the prolongation or Casar’s command 
opposed by the senate, bat earned by 
populir violence, Jt»r>, 1I»0. Death of lus 
c’aiightu Julia, wife of Fomjieius, JM. 
"His fourth campaign, 3*11, Meets the 
ins admg tubes of the Usipctes und tho 
IrniLhui. o*4 Confers with the in¬ 
vaders, ,9>. Defeats the Carmans near 
tin Jiuin<,397 I’lcochery imputed to 
lum m the senate, 398. Cato proposes 
lu "hould lieiltlivered to thee nemy, J ‘>9 
Credibility of Oasara account of the 
campaign, 399 Fiopobts to make un 
mcursioii into Gftmany, 100 Urn 
bndgi (ici ON) tho Inn m ar Coblenz, 401. 
Inquires into the eharaitei and condi¬ 
tion of the 1U items, 402 Ficpurea to 
Invade I’ntain, 40** Crosses the straits 
to Dover, 407 L/Ucts a binding, 408 
Ills flu t injured by .i lngfi fide, 409 
Mis army huia-scsl l>j the Ilntons, 410 
Returns to G ml bcfoic the e puiiox 411. 
Despatches babums and totti to in ike 
nil nuursiOii into Da couni iv of the 
Mcnn}>u,411. Gw's into Jllviuum, 412. 
bittles the affairs of the Jrivm 41! 
His pn paratioilb for a Mcond invasion 
of IfiitcUu, 413 Jn whuh lie lands 
again, 414 Forms his famous i.mip at 
ItutnpiOr, or lUchliorcmgh, 414 D< h uts 
the Britons under Cnssixcdlaunus, 41 
4'G. Accepts tlieir piomise «>t tribute 
and returns to G ml 417. Diotribules 
Jus forces ovei too wide a surface 41*>. 
Rations himself at bamambma, 420, i2f> 
Re\ult of the lie]eians,420. Two of bis 
legions destio' od by the Ebnroncs, 422. 

Hi hov es Q. C iccro, 420 Remains m the j. 
north of Gaul during thi winter, 42o. 
Make> great ndditicnal levies for his 
sixth campaign, and borious a legion 
Doth PompcniB 428 Chfistises tin* in- 
viri and Mmapn, and crosses the Rhine, 
420. Offers the plunder of the Eburones 
to the neighbouring tribes. 430. His 
unsuccessful pursuit of Ambionx, 431, 
436. Convents the general assembly at 
I>urocnrtorum,and leaves Gaul tor Italy, 
43t. His alliance with Pompeius dis¬ 
solved by the death of Julia, 430. Arrives 
at Lucca, and w atches the progress ; t 
events at Rome, b* 36, 38. His seventh 


campaign In Gaul, 38. His lenient policy 
towards the conquered states of G aul, 38. 
Favourable disposition of the Gaulish 
democracies towards him, 40. Lavishes 
the treasures of the republic on hi« de¬ 
pendants and in decorating Home, 41. 
Exultation of the people at his victories, 
4'J Formation of a Gaulish confederacy 
under Vercingetonx, 43. Caesar's energy 
and decision m meeting the danger, 43. 
BebiegeB and takes Avonctira, 49, 61. 
Enters the country of the Arvcrm and 
lays siege to Gergona, 62. Defeated 
there, 66. Fords tho Loire, 58 Joins 
LabienuM at Agimhcum, 48. His per¬ 
sonal danger in a battle with the Gauls, 
62 Compels Vcre mgetonx to surrender 
himself, f>7. His eighth end last cam¬ 
paign, G9 Crushes the Bitunges, 70, 
Detents and accepts tho submission of 
the Bellov aci and Sue=siones, 70. Re¬ 
duces Uxellodunum and finally pacifies 
Gaul, 72. Hie severity to the captured 
Gauls, 72. Unfairness of Pompeius to¬ 
wards him, 83. His critical position, 83. 
Intrigues to be permitted to stand for 
the consulship while still absent from tho 
city H r ) Endeavours of his enemies to 
d< ptxve him of his consulship, 90. Pom¬ 
poms supports a decree of M. Marcellua 
aimed directly at Caw, 97. Csesar 
oflerx to resign tho Transalpine and 
llljricum, W Insulted by flf Marcellus, 
99 Hw supposed peril in Gaul, 100. 
His mild and conciliatory treatment of 
the Gauls 103. Conuliates the adherents 
ot the senate m the province, 10 r >. 
Attaches to himself the military spirit of 
the (.anIs, 107. Composition of his le¬ 
gions, 1117 . Surrenders one of hw legions 
at the demand of the senate, 112. His 
tnuniplmt reception in the Cisalpine 
pnn nice ,119 Enthusiasm of his vete¬ 
rans, 11<> Loaves I.ahienue to administer 
tho Cisalpine province, 117. Stations 
hnnsdf at Ravenna, whither Curio be¬ 
takes lnmw’lf 117, Sends Curio to Rome 
with the offir of a compromise, 129, 
Refusal of his offers by the senate, w lio 
require him to resign Ins command, 121. 
Preparations of the consuls to oppose 
Crofinx’H measures by force, 123. The 
consuls review their forces, 124 Casar 
harangues Ills tioops, proclaims Ins 
w rungs, and prepares to invade Italy, 
128-130. Crosses the Rubicon, 1,31. 
Occupies Anminnm, 1 !2. Effect of the 
ealummcb against him, 136. Pompeius 
negotiates with him to gain time, 140. 
Defection of Labienus, 141. Cffisar ad¬ 
vances and takes Iguvium, Axretirim, 
and Auximmn, 142, 143. His band of 
gladiators at Capua broken up, 143. 
Overruns Picenum, and takes the forces 
of Unguium and Asculum, 145. Be¬ 
leaguers Corfinium, wluch is betrayed 
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into his hands, 14.6. Grants life end | 
liberty to Doinitiiw and the Pompeian i 
leaders, 148. Effects of this clemency, 
149. Besieges Pompoms in Brand lsium, 
151. Rapidity of his success, 15‘*. Ex¬ 
pels the forces of the senate from Sar¬ 
dinia and Sicily, 16.1. Repairs in person 
to Rome, 166. Has an interview with 
Cicero on the way, 166. Convenes a 
senate, supported by the tribunes An- 
tomus and Cassius. 167. IIis studious 
moderation, 167. Hi- difficulty in satis- 
fjinsf the demands of his soldiers, 168 , 
Fiji riders the wwttd troasuic in the 
temple of Satinn. 169. Leaves Home to 
attack the Pomjx'ians in Siam, 17*2. 
Leaves Ins lieutenants to mince Manilla 
and hastens into Spam, 174. Ihs ar¬ 
rangements, 171. Preparations ot the 
Pompeians to meet him in the held, 177. 
Caesar follows Ins lieutenant Fafuns to 
the valley oi tueShviis, 17!). Entidicing 
hiscamp in ft out of the eneni v V post turn, 
1H1. Mana-nvres of the hostile armies, 
186. Each side claims the advantage, 
186. Ciesar’h fKisition hemmed m by a 
Sudden nsc id tin* waters, 1K6. llis rein¬ 
forcements rest on the inithor hide oi 
the river, 187, Restores liw com mum* 
cations by the iim* id lomclen, 188. His 
lieutenant, 1). llrutns, gains a victory 
over the Masdhans at sea, 189. Prcpi- 
rations of the Afranmns to evacuate 
Ilerda, Do. Crasur's ojierations to pre- 
Vent their retreat, 191. Makes a feint, 
and moves to intercept the march ot tiie 
enemy, 195. Comes up with the Aira- 
mans, hut refuses to engage them, J95. 
Communications opened between the sol¬ 
diers in the opjjosite ranks, 197. This 
intercourse broken off by .Setreius, 198. 
Tbe armies drawn up m front of each 
other m battle array, 200. Capitulation 
of the Pompeian lieutenants, 201. Cmsar’s 
generosity to them, 261. Establishes his 

head quarters at Oorduba, 208. Receives 

the KubTm..si«n of Varro, 211. Arranges 
the affairs of Spain, and repairs to Mas- 
silia, 2fl. Causes of the hostility of 

Juba, king oi Namicha, to C.estr, 21 3. 
Curio and the Caisaroans in Africa de¬ 
feated by Juba, 216, 217. Sustains a* 
heavy loft? in a naval engagement off 
Illyncum, 21 H. Receives the submission 
of the Ma-ssilians, 223. Created dictator 
in his absence from Rome. 223. Ui9 
object in seeking the appointment at this 
time, 224. Quells a mutiny among his 
BoldierB at Placentia, 226. Difficulties 
of his position as dictator, 229. Confi¬ 
dence reposed in his determination to 
resist the cry for confiscation and blood, 
230. His financial measures, 231. His 
amnesty to the victims of Pompoms and 
Sulla’s proscriptions. 232. Obtains full 
Citizenship for the Transpadane Gauls, 


234. Elected consul with P, Servilius 
Isauricus, 235. Resigns the dictatorship, 
ami repairs to his army at BruniUsium, 
235-247. Comparison of his position 
with that ot Ins adversaries, 247. Crosses 
over to Epirus, 247. Lands at Fakwste, 
248. Sends Full us Calenus for Llie re¬ 
mainder of his troops, 250. Attempt at 
counter resolution m Rome and Italy, 
254. Attempts to cross the Adriatic m 
a violent tempest, 257. IIis manoeuvres 
to join the second division under Anfco- 
iilllP, 266. Liluckodes Pompciua withm 
Iin lines at Petra, 261. Character and 
authenticity of the 1 CnminciiturieB on 
the Civil War,’ atl ributed to Ca>ur, 262. 
Review of the calculations on which 
tlft-sar planned his operation 0 26.1. E«- 
uil dishes comm nu nations with Aitolia, 
The-saly, und Macedonia, 208. Occupies 
Aehnia, 273. Hi- discomfiture, 276. 
Moves towards Thessaly, 278. Antici¬ 
pates the vaimus plans the enemy may 
adopt, 278. lirte'tha junction with tho 
divz-ion of Cul\mns on the frontiers of 
Epirus and Tliewdy, 279. Fixes hia 
quarters in t e plain of Thessaly, 280. 

<<ues ui> the town of Goniplu to p llagc, 
286 . Receives the Mibmis-nm of Metro¬ 
polis 2M T'lio battle of I’hnrsahu, and 
defeat of I’oitipeius, 283, 286. Ctesar'8 
clemencv to the vanquished, 295-297. 
Takes M Brutus into lus favour, 297. 
follows up his victory, 3"9. Pursues 
Pompoms, . 116 . Coni]H-ds C. Cassius to 
surrender his fleet, 51 1. Arrives in Egypt, 
311,312. His horror on beholding the 
head of Pompoms, ,312. His object in 
interfeung in the affairs of Egypt, 312. 
His hr-t interview with Cleopatra, 313. 
IBs precarious jMisition, 314. Rising of 
tho Alexandrians again«t lnm, 316. 
Burns the Egyptian fleet. 317. Puts 
I’otlnnus to death, 318. Blockaded at 
Alexandria, 418. Compelled to swim for 
his life, 320. Restores I’tolernBeus to his 
subjects, 320, Attacked by Ptolemteus, 
321. Joined by Mithnihites.kingof Fer- 
giimns, and defeats Ptolema'iis at tho 
battle of the Nile. 321,322. Misconduct 
of Carr's lieutenant in Spain,Q. Cassius 
Longinus, 327 Vigilance of hia colleague 
Sorvihus in Jlome, 328. Honours heaped 
upon Caesar by the people, -929. Created 
thclatAir for one year. 330. Appoints 
Antonius his master of the horse, 330. 
Disaffection of his veterans in Italy, 331. 
Advances to encounter Phamaces, and 
defeats him in the battle of Zela, 331, 
332. Corruption of character by his 
intercourse with Cleopatra,333. Arrives 
at Home, 336. Submission of the nobles 
to him, 387. His firmness in protecting 
them against the cupidity of his own 
party, 338. Confiscates the estates of 
Pompeiuk and of hia two sons, 389. His 
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policy in securing the services of men of 
nil parties, 340 Restore* the statues of 
b Lilia and Pompeius J41 Assumes the 
dictatorship for the thud time, M2 l)e 
Rigmttei him si If and Ltpulun consul", 
342. Quells a mil till} anu ng his soldi r% 
342. Leaves Italy ami lands m Alma 
Ml, Repulsed at Adrumitnm Vi lie 
ceived at Ltptis hut worsted in iui en¬ 
gagement 361 Obtains un advinlaixe 
■over bupio 35 > I meats limp-ms .] l> 
Defeats b< ipio at the battle of J hnpMis, 
<358 Lx acts large sums Irom the uni 
qm red cities, 850 bails lor Sardinia 
and enforoeH payment of a huge sum 
irom tl\ft inhabitants, Lu.iH.Ues 

Home, JbH Honours sboweicd upon 
him during hw absence, i70 Appointed 
dictat or lor ten jiars, 371 ( «lebi itu»n 

of his four triumphs 172 Distribute" 
largchscs to the solduis ami jieople, 37 > 
Exhibits gladiatorial shows, 377 De 
feats the rcpublicariH at the buttle or 
Manila 381, 182 Lential mow ot tlic 
spirit of his legislation 38 . His Mimp 
tuarj lawn, JIM Abridges the consuls 
term of office arbitrarily, and indexes 
the number of the w nati, 392 Lomnm 
meatrs the Roman tranchiwc to the pro 

xlnciils, J9J. Assigns hinds to the \e 
tenuis V )4 Attempts to counteract the 
memw. of 6laic lilmur in Italy % 
The ju\ Uium Ubn ot um y 97 Lontmes 
tho juduiatotlic euntorul and equen 
triun orders, rt‘)8 Dn-solvt b thi coUtqia 
400 llw lavour to the lows 400 ills 
proicci of a complete emit ot laws and 
of a complete map of the empire, 401, 
4(12 LaUhlwhee the find. public lihrai} 
m Rome, 40J llcloims the calendar 
407 lit gins to assume n gal state, 109 
"Visit of Cleopatra to Home 410 H<r 
Ron rVuAnun, 410 Ctesai s eondui t 
and odula ion of the nobhs, 4H> 112 
Hie general fci lingol the nation fivoiti 
able to Im power, 41? J ranqmllitj of 
Romo during his absence in Spam 4)5. 
His personal fnends, 417 1 luir Lpuu 

roan tenets, 42l llimsilf a prolissid 
unbeliever 42 i His udiliction to super 
station, 424 Lews of the victoiy of 
llunda reaches Rome, 425 Decrees 
passed m i U s honour, 425 Returns to 
Rome, and celebrates his 1 ist triumph, 
427 Receives the appellation ot father 
of his country and other honours, 428 
Offe.nde, the wenatoTs 4 W. Craswr % wc 
bunity, 431, Visits Cicero at Puteoli 
491 Schemes of conquest attributed to 
him, 435 His fifth consulship, 436 
Adopts C Octavius aa Ids heir, 417 
baluted by the title of king, 441 Rejects 
a royal diadem offered to him by An to 
nius, 442. Proposal to obtain a decree 
conferring upon lilm the title of king of 
1 <3 foreign subjects ot the common¬ 


wealth, 445 Formation of a conspiracy 
against his lile, 445 Preparations of 
the conciliators to execute their design, 
452 ta aar enters the senate house, 455. 
Assassinated, 45b, 457 Reflations on 
his death m l Judgment of the an¬ 
cients on his assassination 2 His pier- 
son character, and abilities 4-1 1 Hl9 
liody earned to his pontifical mansion, 
62 His papers and treasure rt moved to 
tlie house of Anfcomus, 57 His will,77. 
His public funeral, 82 His apotheosis, 

114 Place of his cremation, 393 His 
assumption of the jn a nomen i nrperatofUy 
431 ilia usurpation of the office of 
consul., 44*2. (Jop.tra-1 betv een tue posi¬ 
tion of Ciehar and Pompuus with respect 
to the supreme pow cr iv 48 
C<esar Lama, son of Agnppa and Julia, 
adopted by Augustus iv 215 Intro¬ 
duced to public life, 255 257 His edu¬ 
cation, 272. Assumes the gown of man¬ 
hood, 2 75. Receives the title of prince 
of the Roman youth 277 Sent to tho 
Last 281 His interview with Tiberius 
at Samos 282 Confirms Herod & will, 
2K3 Denounces Lolhns, 285 Compels 
Phmates the Parthian to submit to 
Rome 28C Wounded at Artigirn, 286. 
Hi" illni*ssand death nt Limj ra >86,287. 
Ca-sar, l aim [Caligula], affection of hia 
untie Dmsus for lum, v 303 Pro- 
nouiKts the funereal oration over the 
Ixidv of tho empn ss Livia, 159 Re- 
tai e 1 bj 7 ilxsnus about his own person 
ar ( it|Ttx 5K 181 Advanced to the 
pru-.lho d bv Jibcr.us 1(4 Married to 
a Uaug it<r of M Junius bilamin, 380, 
1 *8 A Ivanud to the quastorship, 195. 
H i" bmh and childhoiNl passed in tho 
Rhem h camp 197 .Named b} Tiberius 
Kint h ir with his girtnlwm OcmclluB, 
19u R mark of Passkims on Jus cha¬ 
rt* t< r I tH Death of his wife, 398. 
ila 10 s ascuidancv over him, 598 His 
intngius with J mini mid prophecy of 
libLiius 599 Influence of Herod Agnp- 
pa ovir lorn, vi 4.9 Unsound in body 
nnd mind, 9 Condiw ts the obsequies of 
Tibenus, 15 Ihs nickname of Caligula, 
15rw/f His accession and liberal oon- 
* duct, 16 His first consulship his devo¬ 
tion to business and dissipation, ‘20-24. 
Despair of the people at his sickness at 
Rome and m the provinces 24-25 Cor¬ 
rupted by flattery, 27 Puts Tiberius 
4j«uvwUub to death, ‘27. Has degraded 
manners and personal appearance, 28 . 
Hie gladiatorial show's, 29 Puts Macro 
and Ennia to death, 31 His rapid suc¬ 
cession of executions and confiscations, 
83 His despair at the death of his sister 
Dnisi 11a, 34 Marne", and shortly after 
repudiates, Lollia Paulina 36 Distil* 
butes crowns and sceptics to foreign 
applicants, 37. His statues intruded 
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Into Jewish synagogue*, 41. Claims 
th\ me worship, 43. His *l«tim resented 
with indignation by the Jews, 4 ">. JJ is 
interview with Philo and the Alexan¬ 
drian .Tews, 47-50. Deficient y of our 
materials for the history ot Cains, 51. 
How Tacitns would have painted the 
Emperor Cams, 52. Possibly misrepre¬ 
sented, 53. His early disadifi.iit.tges, 54, 
68. Strange story of the priesthood ol 
the Aricui) Diana, 58. Cams imbibes a 
notion of his own aapormr nature, 5 >. 
His colossal conceptions in publu w mks 
his {ru.laie, his viaduct across the Vila- 
brum, and Ins bridge across tin IU\ of 
Rant?, 60-fcd. A fleets to lie an or tier, </» 
IIw spite against the insignia <>l the 
nobles, Ml. Ileally belli ves hinw If di¬ 
vine, 70. His bantering humoui and 
per execution of the nubl 72,75 Mas¬ 
sacre of the exiled noblis, 7 >. His un¬ 
popular taxation, 70 His well known 
ixclaznationrpspertiiigtlit IK uiun people, 
7b. His LXpcdittun ag nnst the I .era) ins, 
70-81. His imjK nal auction at Lugdu- 
nnm, 82 Dwovery of a consjir.icy in 
Gaul, OaniHl Kistera tlisgrm iU ami Co¬ 
pulas ami UatulicuB executed, 81-84 
His marriage with AfikmiaC.esonu, 8» 
Assurms a thin I consulship, and les gnr 
on the fc» oil til 'lay, HCJ. rutsPtohintcus 
of Mametanu to death, b7. His ‘Bri¬ 
tish expedition,’ 87. Avows huriM.lt a 
tyrant, 01, Detection of a conspmwv 
against him, 04. His crowning iu i of 
extrav aguncc, 9,i. Conspirot y of Cassius 
Cha’rea,05 Assassm/ifcxl bv Cl wren, 97. 
Ilia ashes honoured by his smU r«, 07. 

Cresar, L. Johns, the consul, bis Lonces- 
Bion of the franchise to the Italians, i 
85 nule> Sits with his kinsman .1 ulins on 
the trial of Rabinn*-, 102 n inks 1 rmn 

declaring Ajitunum a public many, 
in. 169. Prescribed by the triumvirs, 
IV. 

Cfetar, L. (son of the last), sent by Pom- 
peius to negotiate with Cuftnir, u. 140. 
Pardoned by C.fisar, Jltfa. 

Ctcsar, Liu ms Johns, son of Agnppa and 
Julia, adopted by Augustus, iv. 215. 
Ijis education, 272. Receives the title 
of pnrne of the Roman vonth. 2§J. 
feent on a mission to Spain, but dies at 
Magsiha, 2 B«n Tiberius 8 elegy on his 
death, Mi. 

Cifcsar. Sextn r, governs Syria for Crepar, 
n. 3SJ. Murdered by tho Pompeians, 
rlHl, Protects Herod, m 377, 87 1 ) 

Cmwn r.a, inundation of the uty of, by 
Herod, iv. li\ 

Cccsarion, reputed eon of Cteaar and Cleo¬ 
patra, n. 410; id. 79. Proclaimed joint 
mumicli of Egypt by Antonins, 294. | 
Put to death bj Augustus, 444 

• CfP'-ain, Lives of the,’ of Suetonius, vui. 
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Ce'sonia, Kilonia, married to the emperor 
Cains, >j. 8*>. His affection for her, 95. 
H< r death, 100. 

Ca$cUus, Hnvms L., tribune, removes the 
gailand mnl diadem from Ca sar a statue, 
u 441. Brutus demands his recall from 
banishment, ui. 01. 

Caieta socked by the Cilioian pirates, l. 35 
note. 

Colutin, settlement of the Roman colony 

of, ll. i‘J r >. 

Calendar, the Roman, confusion of, li. 404. 
Amount of error in the ((imputation 
of time, 4ua. Reformed bv Cu’Nir, 407. 

C d* nils, I'lidus, a Cicsnreuii, sent by ( i sar 
tu Rrmiditiiun, i». 219 tmnnmnds in 
Acli-ua drives the Pompeians in in that 
jiroMiice, 27J. Compels Athens to sub- 
iinr to tn sar, and ot cup' ■, the Pelo- 
putiusiis, Jin. Consul n r 47, J41. 
flis proposal to tre.it with AnUiruu*, ill. 
154, J.da Oppo-ex Cicoio h motion to 
declare M. Auto uifc an cn< my of the 
h-bue, 1W». m pports An tom us, If 5. 
And jiromiM*- ud to L. Antomus, 212. 
Uihili it11 ill 

rd<i"', \ P* It i.ui tnbe, join tin* confede- 
i u \ ngiun-ttho Romans, i, .si. 

( uluulii .W(’ds.ir, Ciuus. 

( il tui a bpimsli ttilx*, i. 1 r »5, 

l ill 1 st ns, Jmdjimji of Cams, conspire)} 
ig mid lnm. m ‘)j 

Cilpunu i, dnugluet of L Calpurnius Piso, 
mini d Ut ( isur, i. 178. Rctcivis her 
|u\-linnds il(*.id body, m. 57. fUmoves 
lus triawure and papers to the house of 
Anum ms, 67. 

CaJpuinmn family, their pride and anta- 
pnuMntotheCdisareanjV. 187. Degraded 
by Cams, 278. 

Calpnrnms Urassus,conspires against Nerva 
and is banished, vm. Ji. 

Calv<na, C. Afotius, ins friendship with 
t\Tsar, n 42(i. 

Cal'inns, Ids wars against the Yocontu, i. 

J(M). 

CflJvmus, Cn. Domitius, consul in B C. 62, 
iL JO. Commands the Cmsttreana in 
Macedonia. 269,271,272. Forms a junc¬ 
tion w ith Caesar m 1 hessaiy, 279. Sum¬ 
moned by him to Alexandria, 315. At¬ 
tacks and is defeated by Pharnacee, 324. 
■Mamed master of tho horse, 4‘V7. 

Calvisias babinus, C., commands the Cae¬ 
sareans m jEtolia, ll. 269. Takes com¬ 
mand of a fleet for Octavius, ui. 259. 

Defeated by the Pompeians under Meiie- 
crateR, 259. 

Camels of Bactria and Arabia, Ji. 34C, 
Not known in Africa, west of Egypt, at 
the time of Cesar, 846. 

Caraelus, the Gaulish chieftain, puts D. 
Brutus to death, iii. 192. 

Canilllus, Funus, proconsul of Africa, 
defeats Tacfarinas, v. 184. Claims the 
honours of a conqueror, 184. 
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Campania, admitted to the Latin fran- j 
chiBti, i. 9. Principal cities of, sacked 1 
by Spartacus, 39. The defence of tb« 
Campanian coast placed in the hands of 
Cicero, 90. Lauda m Campania assigned 
to the veterans, ill. 99. The life of the 
Homans on the Campanian coast, v. 16. 
Ravaged by storms and pestilence, vi. 
171*. 

Camps, fortified, of the Romans, vii. 559. 

C ompuB ApiippJi, v. 42. 

Campus Ls<nuhnub, charnel field of the, 
iv. 2b5. 

Campus MirtiiM, de*<cribed, v. 40, 42. 
Atbieta. contents in the, SI. 

Campus liatidias, battle of the, i. 212. 

Cumul, or Hesus, a Gaulish deity, identified 
villi Mars, i. '2 VI , iv 139. 

Cumuhwlimum, British city of, vi. 221. 
Dcim'l' d hj the Tnnobantes, 231. Taken 
bv Claudius, 232. Foundation of the 
military colony of Camnlodnnum, 2 j 7. 
lnan r ui.mon of the worship of Claudius 
m, 2 )9. backed by the Icem, 2'4 

Ciimulo^nus, kiug of the .dSdni, defeated 
\>V the Romans, u. V) 

Ciiidiae, quion ot Ethiopia, her troops 
n ured by i’etromus, iv. 168. Jler high 
spin', 1 >). bends envoys to Augustus, 
who riliMses her from tribute, l.V* 

Cirtgi, a tulx in Carnarvon-Jure, attacked 
bv < Ltonus Scapula, vi 2>b. 

C.undius Ciasans nn Antonian officer, dc- 
li .its the Arn id nail'., in 28t>, 287 Coin- 
xuands the Antonian army at Actuim, 
.>27 MirrencUrs to Octavius, J27. Put 
to death by him, 315. 

Caninelatts. a German tribe, snlmut to 
Tiberius, iv. 308, 34(1 Join the revolt 
of ( i\ihs, vn l.»8. 180. 

CnntiibrJ, tlie, in the north of Spam, i 
15 1 . Subdued by Augustus, iv. 144,222. 
Ami by Agrippa, 1%. 

CanutiuK, the tribune, denounces M. Anto¬ 
nins, m. 140. 

Capitation tax, the, ill. 41. 

Capito, C. Ateius, on the crime of con¬ 
structive majesty, y. *261. Demands the 
revival of charges of majesty in the reign 
of Nero, vi. 330. 

Capito Cos«n ti anus, a delator, brings 
charges against Thrasea, vi. 387, 388. 

Capito, Titmius, his account of tha ‘ Deaths 

of Famous Men,’ viu, 95. 

Capitol, the, seized by L. Sataminus, i. 
i»2. Recovered, 102. Burnt m tho tunc 
of Sulla, 133. Restored and dedicated 
by Catulus, 132-134. Again burnt m 
the civil wars, 134; vii. 134. Descrip¬ 
tion of the capitolium in tbe tune of 
Augustus, v. 30. Decree for its restora¬ 
tion, vi. 143,148. Restored by Vespasian, 
vn. 273. Bnrnt in the reign of Titus, 
299. Restored by Domitian, 374. 

Capitolina contests, established by Do¬ 
mitian, vii* 391. 


Capitoline Hill, the, described, v. 29. 

Cappadocia, attempts of Hithridabes to 
gain possession of, 1. 29. On the death 
of Archelaufl, annexed to tho Roman 
Empire, v. 178, 417. 

Caprere, j^land of, retirement of Tiberius 
in, v. 344, 345. Description of, 345. 

Capua, proposal for drafting colonies to, 
l. 105. Opposed by C«sar, lot, 107. 
Cesar's band oi gladiators at, biokcu up 
by the senate, 106. 

Caracl&cus, opposes A ulus Plautius, and is 
worsted, vi. 228. Heads the Sil arcs, 236. 
His Inst battle and di feat, 242 ti «eq. 
Brought before Claudius at Rome, n. 
187, 245, His speech to the emperor, 
245. His life spnrnl, 245. 

Car bo, Pnpmus, deleated by the migrating 
Cinibn and Teutonos, i. 206. 

Cam, its connection with Rhodes, iv. 1G3. 

Carisms, proprietor m Northern Spain, 
reduces Lancia, m. 11G. 

Carnuntum, importance of the station of, 
iv. 310 

Cftinutes, a Gallic tnbe, i. 297. Compelled 
to submit to the Romans, 298. Murder 
the chieftain Tasgetius, 420. Revolt 
aganivt Rome, n. 43. All-powerful au¬ 
thority of the Druuls among them, G9. 

Carrhae, Roman garrison at, n. 22. Be- 
siegul by Surcnas, 22. 

Carrnnis, C., chosen consul,m. 216. Gains 
anctoiy over the Mourn, iv. 121. 

Carrmas Secuinlus, one ot Neio s agents in 
plundering Asia Minor and Greece, vi. 
3SU. 

Cm thage, visited by the Emperor Hadrian, 
via. 213. 

Caitisinandua, chieftain of the Silures, 
lietrays Cainctacu* to the Romans, vi. 
241. Expclhrl by her subjects and rea¬ 
died b> Duhus.24<). 

Ca-ca, Publius, joins the conspiracy against 
Caesar, n. 417. The first to strike at 
Ca?sar, 45G. 

Casilmum, settlement of the colony of, ii. 

395. 

Casperius, ^lianuB, prtetorian prefect, 
inutinits against Ncrva, vm. 11. 

Cussinius delented by bpartocus, i. 39. 

Callus, AviJius, hi-, victory over the Pnr- 
^tlilaim, vui. 326. Popularly charged with 
having caused the plague of a.d. 332. 
His treason against Aurelius, 340. Slam 
by the legions, 342. 

Cassius, C., commands a Pompeian fleet, ii. 
308. Destroys a Cmsaiean fleet, 308. 
Surrenders to Cfesnr, 311. His Epicurean 
tenete, 421. Appointed prrotor, 436. 
Joins the conspiracy against Otesar s life, 
44G. His character, 447. His talents as 
a statesman and general, hi. 70. Enter¬ 
tained by An ton ius, 75. Obtains tha 
government of Syria, 76. In Rome on 
the arrival of Octavius, 114. Shrinks 
from public affairs, and escapes to Lanu- 
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vium,I14. Lingera in the neighbom-hood I 
of Rome, i 3 6. Hia interview with Cicero 
at An Limn, 119. Obtains leaveot absence ! 
from Rome, 101. Quits Italy for the 
East, 14.'>, Gathera together an imposing 
force. Mil. Gams mrnne ad van rages in 
Syria, 1(12. Attacks i)o]at*ella in Lao- 
dieea, and cause* him to commit suicide, 
1K4. Pioseeuted by Agnppa for the 
murder of f'svsHi, and condemned, ISO. 
Becomes imdispnl oil master of Svna, 
IMS. Hi'* toroid, 2IS, (.'hustiseb Rhodes, 
221. Unites with Brutus nt Philippi, 
222 IfelHikes Iirutns, 22(5. Defeated by 

Antonins 228 

Civs-uw ( hu-ren. forma » conspiracy against 
the lib* oi the empuior Cams, vi. S’». 
Honours «le< reed him by the senate, 100. 
Executed l»v Claudius, idi. 

Causing Longinus, L., lemla a Crcearean 
ai my into Thessaly, it. 2 <>l). 

Ciwsius i,imgmns, Q., serves under Crassus 
inpattlua, u. 12 Warns his loader oi 
liis pinions position, 12. Suggests tho 

plan of the campaign, 10. Takes upon 
lumsoli to givo urdeis, ‘21. Clw*cks tlio 
aggnssiomf of the Parthian*. "J. Elec¬ 
ted tnbuno, 117. Flees to Ravenna, 122. 
Convokes a meeting of the senate. U17. 
Placed by Ctesarovei the three provinces 
of the Spanish Peninsula, 212. Receives 
the province of Further Spuin, 2.'5, 32«. 

1J is misconduct there, 326. Attempt to 
assassinate bun, ".27, Puts Lfttereiisis 
and the conspirators to death, 327. 11 is 
death,323. 

Colins Farm crisis, the last survivor of 
(’n-nin’s murderers, in arms against the 
triuim irate, ill. Clings to 8. Pom- 
p*‘iiiM, hut lmiiiiy abandons him, *279. 
Put to dcatli by Oetanufi, 345. 

Cassius Longinus, luistinnd of Brasilia, v. 
3tl.i. Uis narrow escape from death, vi. 
«(!, 

Cflssius Severn*, his writings suppressed by 
the mimic, but restored to circulation by 
Caui-3 t>aur, vi. 17. 

Cassius join* Catiiina’s conspiracy, i. IV*. 
liiiientiii and slain hy the Cuuhri and 
TcnlontH, yurt. 

Cas-iu-*, prosenhed by Nero, vi. 376. 

Cus-'ius Longinus entrapped by Deocbahifc 
vii. .13. His gallantry and death, 31). 

CashiveUamuiK, king of tho Trinobnnfces, 
defeated by CsEsar, i. 41 (5. Abandoned 
by lua BUbjccta and allies, he sues for 
peace, 418. 

Casticiw, a prince of the Seqwmi, won over 
by Orgrtunx the Helvetian, i. 24!). 

Cnstra Vetera (supposed to be X an ten 
near Clevcs), a station planted by Drusua 
on the Lower Rhine, vii. 161. Menirmus : 
Lupercus taken refuge therp, 161. And 
is beleagural by Civile, 162. Caj.itn- I 
lation to, and t row-herons m assume of | 

the garrison by, Civ liis, 172. Defeat ot i 
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Civilis and the Germans by Cerealis be¬ 
fore Vetera, 180. 

Catacombs, theory respecting their original 
tenants, via. 142 note 

Catiinm. L. Sergius, his character,i. 110, 
111. Fails in Ins suit for the consulship, 
111 . Profligacy of his mins, 112, 118 , 
Mh associates and piutizaiis, 113. Re* 
fuses to agree to a new insurrection of 
slaves ami ci limnals, 113. Discovery ami 
Niipprossmu of his conspiracy, 134. Con¬ 
demnation of Ins associates to death, 118. 
His letter to Catulm from Etruria, 1‘27. 
Puts Umisolr at Hie head of the insurgents 
there. 128. Uis defeat ami death, J2D. 
Assistance given by the deputies of the 
Aliubromw m Rome in matin'; known 
tho conspiracy, 215. 

Cato, the 1 eusor, i. 72-74. TVa rn* his coun- 
try men against the latol influence of 
Greek literature, in, 21. 

Cuto, tribune, produces nn alleged 
Sibylline oracle re-pecting Egypt, l. 349, 
331). Harasses i hr senate, oil, Loses 
the prietorship ?i»*2. 

Cato, M Porom*. hit early caiecr and cha¬ 
racter, i. 72, 74. Obtains a monthly 
allowance ot corn for the j/eoplo, 122. 
His speech on the Catilinamui conspi¬ 
racy, 1 * 22 . Irritates the equites on tho 
subject ol the pubhciuii in tlie Last, 122, 
123. His morosicv, 123. Advocates the 
Etoic philosophy, 1 Jl, liis natural good 
humour, 131. Becomes tribune, 132. 
11 ib contest with Mi‘tell ns Nepos, 139- 
141. Jiin opposition to Clodius, 147-150, 
Rejects an alliance with Pompehn?, 161). 
Supports lhbulu*. 169. Opposes Ciesar'B 
agrarian bill, and ai rested by CVsar’a 
lietois, 173. Kernses to swear obedience 
to the bill, 375. Implicated by Vetiini 
in an a-.sns^inat,ion plot. 176. Warns the 
scnuLc ngain aC pompoms, 178. Intrigue 
for removing him from Rome, U25. 
('ompelJed to execute r ooxnumwon for 
depriving Plolemnsiiis of Cyprus of his 
kingdom, 326, 327. Executes it with 
moderation, and defends the acts of 
Clodius*, 328, 348. Treats Ptoleniffius 
with contempt, 330. Accompanied on 
liis mission by M. .Iuimi9 Brutus, 331. 
Unsuccessful candidate for the prietor- 
tbip, 3C2, 384. Opposes ‘the bill for 
prolongation of Cwsar's command in 
Gaul, 365-307, Proposes that Caesar 
should he delivered to the Gauls, 399. 
Supports the nobles in refusing tho dic¬ 
tatorship to l’ompcins, ii. 36. An un¬ 
successful candidate for the consulship, 
88. 11 is neutral position in regard to 
Pompoms and Unesar, 124. Appointed 
to govern Sicily, 1 27. Surrenders Sicily 
to Curio, 165, 166. Possesses little in¬ 
fluence among theI’omjieians, 244. Levo- 
tionol M. Brutus to him, 245. His second 
marriage with Marcia, 240, 247. Leads 
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the Pompeian foices from Dyrrnchium 
to Corey ra, 307. Saves Cicero s life, 309. 
Unites himself with On Pompoms the 
younger, and crosses over to Africa, 344. 
Marches across the Libyan deseit, 345. 
Occupies Utica, 346, 549 Endeavours 
to animate the Romans in Utica to j 
defence, <159. Commits suicide, 36 1,36i 
Judgment of the ancients upon this act, 
863. 

Cato, Marcos, son of If. Porcius, his death 
at Philippi, ui 230. 

Catuilimis. Sextidius, choBen consul in the 
room of Seianus,v. 351. 

Catullus. Valerius, his epigrams on Ceesnr, 
u. 433, ui. 6. 

Catulus, Q. Lntatius, his character, l. 55 
Tor many years prmceps of the senate, 
5b, (1 >, ill 437. Dissuades the grant of 
extraordinary powers to Pompeius by 
the Uubinian and Mamlmn laws, l. 66, 
67. Attacks Caisar for restoring tlie 
Marian trophies nnd statue in the Capi¬ 
tol, 98, 108. Is a candidate for the 
office of Fontifex Maximum, offers to buy 
off CJesar, but is defeated by lum, 1 ( 18 - 
110. Urges Cicero to include Caisar and 
the Marian leaders among the Cutilina- 
nan conspirators, 117. Catilma’s letter 
to Catulus, 127 Oar sar s atU mpt to de 
rive Catulus of the honour of inscribing 
is name on the Capitol he had restored, 
132. Cffsar defeats-d, 134. His jest at 
tlu* judges appointed to try Clodius, 152 
His death, 171. Cicero b character of 
him, 171. 

Cclcr, an architect employed on Ncro'a 
‘golden house/ vi. 2 r i8. 

Celibacy, tendency of the Homans to, at 
tlie tune of the Gracchi, iv 85 Laws 
for enforcing marriage, 86. Penalties 
of celibacy, 88. 

Celsus, conspires against Hadnan, and put 
to death, vlh 19b, 197. 

Celtiben, their conquest and rapid assimi¬ 
lation to the Homan type, j. 155. Their 
origin, 219. 

Ccnotaphium Pisanum, to the memory of 
Cams and Lucius Ctesar, iv. 288. 

Censor, the office of, revived by Catulus, 
l. 65. Restoration of the authority of 
the censors by the consul Scipio, li. 87. 
Suppressed from A..U 730, iv. 19. 

Census of the Homan people taken by Oc¬ 
tavius, iii 408. Of part of Gaul taken 
by AugusfcUF, iv. 127. Of the people, in 
AD. 14, 358, 384 Distinction between 
the census and the profemo, 404, 405. 
Accurate information possessed by the 
Romans on the subject of population, 
408 Approximate estimate of the po¬ 
pulation of Rome, v. 49. Census of 
Claudius, vi. 122. 

Century, tlie prerogative, 1 , 387. 

Cereal is, Petihus, com mauds the xith le¬ 
gion m Britain, vi. 254. Routed bv the 
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Iceni, 255. Commands a squadron of 
horse for the Flavians, and chucked out¬ 
side Rome, vii. 136. Sent to oppose 
Civilis in Gaul, 175. Enters Moguntm- 
cum, defeats the Trevin, and at I rives 
reasons with the mutineers, 177, 178. 
His operations in the country of the 
Tievin, 179. Routs the Germans and 
destroys their camp, 180. Defeats Civi- 
lis, 181. His want of vigilance, 182. 
Treats with Civilis, 183. His govern¬ 
ment of Britain, 323. 

Cenalis, conspires against Caius, vl. 93. 

Certus, Pliny s attack on, vui 7. 

Cuitius Callus, governor of hyna, his di» 
astro us expedition against Jerusalem, 
mi. 209. 

Cetliegus, joins Catilma’s conspiracy, i. 
113, 121. 

Chaerea. See Cassius. 

Chariot race-,, v. 72. In the time of the 
emperor Caius, vi 29. 

Cliaromtai, or Orcun, origin of the name, 
m. 98. 

Chatti, a German tribe, overcome by Ger- 
manicus, and their stronghold destroyed, 

v. 106. Punished by Galba,vi. 112. And 
by Domitian, vii AY) 

Chaucl, the, admitted into alliance with 
Rome, lv. 340. Punished by Corbulo, 

vi. 112, 219. 

Cherusci, a German tribe, submit to Cfesar, 
iv. 308. Their war with the Jtarco- 
mwim, v 180. A king (Italicus) given 
to them by Claudius, vi. *2J 8. 

Chian wines, iv. 395. 

Choregiaphical surveys in use at Rome, 
iv. 404 

Chosrocs, king of Parthia, his Interference 
in the affairs of Armenia, miu 154. 
His presents rejected by Trajan, ]5i. 
His feuds with his vassals, lb2. Escapes 
from Trajan s lieutenants into Media, 
163. Capture of Jus daughte?, and of 
his golden throne, 163. Restoration of 
liis daughter, 245. 

Chrestus, the sophist, his answer to Ha- 

* dnau, vui. 224. 

Christ, date of His birth, iv 428. 

Christians; first persecution of the per¬ 
sons ‘ to w r hom the vulgar gave the 

^ name of Christians/ vi. 0 51. The first 
Christians in Rome, 435. Toleration 
allowed them by the government, 439. 
Story of Pomponla Grttcina 441. Out¬ 
burst of tlie persecution in Rome, 442. 
Difficulty of accounting for this sup¬ 
posed persecution of the Christians, 444. 
Christianity little noticed in Rome be¬ 
fore, and for some time after, Nero, 445. 
Question as to the persons designated 
Christians, 44b. Conjecture of Gibbon, 
448. Suggestion of another view, 448. 
General religious toleration under Nero, 
450. Reflections on the depraved mo¬ 
rality of the age, 453. Christianity 
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congenial to certain moral tendencies of 
the age 4 r b J. he Christian* ntiri fiom 
Jerusalem shortly before the huge vu 
5H r ) Ho*tile attitude of Domitinn to 
wards Glinsuainty, 380 Allen d jen* 
cutiou under him >84 Ovrthiow of 
the Jewish tnd succession of the ( Inis 
tian dispensation vm 1 16 Inquisition 
into the tenets ot the (.hrnliuis J42 
Alleged deems of Niro and Nonntian 
HI riuiy s li tter to 1 r ijnu u spot tuig 
the Christians in Jhthymn, HI Him s 
proceedings against them there, 34*3 
His (antimony to their virtues J47 

Topulur apprehension of thar political 
tntrigiH.s MS .Si terror* <tt , 

the people, 14S Jin martyrdom ot St 1 
Ignatius Hi Dcvrkjnunt of tine | 
Christian society 1 0 The ( hurt h the | 
( nuon of b< uptime and 3 ] iscopftfy, , 
] 1 Pinal reparation oi tbi (husiiuis 
from the Jcwr 177 Ihc Christian ' 
teaihirb and apokgists of tin uuiid j 
century a l» 200 lladmui h toleration i 
oi the chiistiun faith indmkustlikm | 
by him m the ilogru ttic teuhmgoi the , 
Christiins 212 .7 J in) nk t in e of [ 

Antoninus Pius to tinrn, 271 Jcreiu 
tun of thnn under M Aurelius, joi 
E irly m irtvrs, 301 

Christs, filbi, or brigands, in Judea, m 
192 19 l. 

Cibjrn state of, in the time of Augustus, 
v li 

Cici ro M Tullius engaged on tl e prose 
cutum of A tiles i (2 lhs <s rut es m 
gaged in ttonstonng a shim of the 
judiuuto tiic knights, Oi ills tally 
career (7-70 Impeaches ^ circs Cj 

Acts with 1 oiipnus and (rn.s-.iis ( \ 
Pcfmds 3 on tel ns 04 214 Defonls 

It dnnus 10i Effects of foreign learn 
lug on Ins si ill ai d expirnme '»2 Uj 
jKiseR the ngramu law of kulIns, 1 (k> 
DtfcmR C (alpnmms Pisa, 107 Hie 
Catilmanan conspiracy 114-121 Jit 
comes c onsul 112 Presents the mur<h r 
ot Caasui 121 Inclines to the sonatonul 
order 12 j Defends the consul Murena 
Ud His popularity !>*) 1 >0 Addr«ss<d 
as c Paths r of his oountry 11 > Joins 
in the outcry against Clodina 3^7 
Ctussub’ pamgvric upon the conduct of 
Cicero, 149 11 is speech in the I lammian 
Cirrus 1 W M ikes an implacable enemy 
of Clodius 102 His views of the pro 
payed agrarian law of the. tribune Flavins, 
361 Cajoled by Pompeiu 8 , lf>b Opposes 
the restoration of the colhjia IHl 
Danger of his position, 182. Rejects 
Cffisar s friendly overtures 184 Appeals 
to the compassion of the people, 185 
And to Fomiicius and the consuls 186 
t,oe8 into exile, 189 (onsiderationfl on 

bis banishment and confiscation of his 
property, 316-324 His unmanly com 


plaints in exile, 333 Tvertions of his 
Inendb In his behalf, 3 35 High spirit 
Of his wife Xeruitm >W Takes up his 
rifeiihnci ut Djrrachium, J4<). His re 
tiu n to Rome 44 Attacks Cu sar s law 
for till division of lands in Campania, 
P6 A Undies hiniweif to the triumvirs, 
i >7 His spcLch de I’tminriis ton- 
autanbua' D9 His political position 
and menial resources, 371-J72 His 
hatred of ( rnnsus 871 Attacks Un- 
bunas, (Si) Defends him 282 Af- 
fevts cordiality towards Giassus, 38J. 
AjioioAizLs foi his conduct in support¬ 
ing tin triumvirs j«4 His speech 
‘/'/o Mi/one, n *7 H?s activity m 
pleading 88 Ji is attachment to the 
youugu Curio 8 > T Iceted augur, 88, 
9<> ( uunwtilinii 91,94 Hi»milltftty 
expli its and < n ll administration, 9-4. 
Uetun s to Italy 118 Clonus a triumph, 
119 Confers with Pompoms on the 
state of affairs 119 Put in charge of 
the Campamm coast 127 His inter' 
unv with 1 uipLiuH at roimioc 115. 
IWt ties boL cn Cisar and Pot ipeiiis, 

] 17 Hisfuir-> and mel mcholy 1>1 His 
interview with C tvsar at hornuie, 166. 
1 orbnidc n to leave Italy, 221 His BLur- 
nhty to Antouius, 221 Arrives in the 
I’niuj nn camp 24 i Dissatisfaction of 
the nobkh with him 2B1 Withdraws 
from the ion test J"9 His life threat- 
em ) by young Pompcnifl, i()9 Allowed 
b establish himsiIt at BnuicUsmm ’>37. 
Wdl luened by Cfosar 318 Conceives 
tlu i iea of a complete code of laws 4ui. 
(.unitsand ib offended by Cleopatra,411. 
His speech Pto Marcello,' 412 And for 
Dig mils 41 t \Mt«l by tiesar at Pu- 
tuli 411 His letter to Citsar on the 
lm isu n of 1 arthm 4 (4 A partisan of 
lilx.nl innovation his pure morality in 
14 Joins I rutus and the corspirators 
in th< ( if itol 5i Urges them to assume 
the g ivenimmt, >5 Advocates the rati- 
lu ataon of ( se^ar s acts, (8. 71 Disap- 
pjoves of the c ]>cecb of Brutus, 74 Ap¬ 
peal of tlu false Marius to him, and his 
irumcal riply, 94 Retires to Puteoli* 
94 101 His alairn at the agrarian law 
of L Antoni us, 99 His behaviour to 
Dolabell i 10J His first interview with 
Octavius 10 r > llis cffortB to form a 
conservative party 112. His interview 
with the liberators at Anti am, 119,120. 
Joins Ilmen &, 12i Kis mel&ncholy an¬ 
ticipations and irresolution, composes 
his Ireatises on Old Age, ‘ Friendship,* 
‘ Glory ’ and ‘ 1 ate,’ 125,127 Embarks 
for Greece but returns to Rome, 133- 
134 D eh vers his first Philippic, 136. 
Hia activity and spirit, 145 Composes 
his second Philippic, 146 His mistaken 
estimate of Octavius, JIB Composes hia 
* Treatise on Moral Duties,’ 149. Effect 
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produced by the publication of the second 
Philippic, 152 His position in the coni 
monwealth, 161. Ihe third find fourth 
Philippics, 161 Enthusiasm of the 
people, 152. Opposes negotiation with 
Antomus, 154 Composes hia fifth Phi 
lippic, 154 His glowing panegyric on 
Octavius, 155. Harangues the people m 
his sixth Philippic, 1.56 Is himself the 
government 158 Indignant at the treat 
raent of the senator!an envoys by A«- 
toniua 160 His eighth Philippic, loO 
Proposes a monument to Snlpicms 161 
Causes the senate to proclaim Dolabclla 
a public enemy, 164 His twelfth Phi 
llppic 166 gained one of a deputation 
to Antonius, and accedes but subs# 
quently recoils, 166 Replies of Anto 
tnus and Cicero s rejoinder 16b In the 
consuls* absence he assumes the lead m 
the city, 170 Enthu. iavm of the citi7tns 
towards him, 174 His fourteenth and 
last Philippic, 174 Abandons all hope 
of Octavius, 183, 184 His sarcasm on 
Octavius s demand for the consulship, 
186 Abandoned to proscription by Go 
tftviUB, 197 199. Doomed to massacre, 
199 His proscription and flight, 202 
‘203 His vacillation arrest, and death, , 
5204, 20C Reflections on his death and 
chaiacter, 206-21 i 

Cicero, M., f-on of M Cicero and Terentia 
offers his services to Brutus, tu 234 In 
arms against the triumvirs, 2d5 

Cicero, Quintus, brother of M Tullius his 
military education under Cassar i 277 
278 His proprietorship in A'-ia, 835 
Appointed a commissioner for provision 
lug the city, 346 note His letters from 
Bard mi a to his brother, d«>7 Accepts 
the post of legatus to Pompoms in Spain, 
371, S84 His camp in the Neman ter 
ntory attacked by the Belgians, 421 
His character, 423 His resolute dc fence, 
425 Relieved by Ca*sar 426 Left with 
one legion mAduatuca,430,453 Attacked 
by the Germans, who are repulsed 434, 
435 Supports his brother Marcus m bis 
government of Cilicia n 94 Abandons 
CfPBir but endeavours to regain Ins fa 
tout by calumniating hia brother, 338 
Proscribed by the triumvirs, ill 202 
Returns to Rome, and with his 6on is 
murdered 202, 208 

Cilicia government of, falls by lot to Len¬ 
ta! us Spinther i &19 The proconsul 
ship ol aoiepted with reluctance by 
Cicero, ii 90 State of the province at 
thiH period 91 Placed under the con 
trol of Scstms, 127 Given by Antonins 
to Polemo, in 254, Extent of the pro 
vmce, iv 165 A flairs in the times of 
the triumvirate and of Augustus, 166 
Desire of the inhabitants of the autono 
mens districts of Cihein to be placed 
under the dominion of Rome, v 178 The 


cry 

whole absorbed into the Homan empire 

Vll 271 

Cihcian pirates, their origirf, i 33 Their 
exploits, 33-38 Bupprebsed by Cn Pom¬ 
poms, 36 Their capture of Ceesar, 92 
Cilini, the royal house of Arretium, decline 
of their fortunes, in 281, 282 
Cimbcr, L Tillius, joins the conspiracy 
against Otesar s life, n 447 Obtains the 
government of Bithynia, m 76. 

Cimbri, the, origin and great migration of, 
l 203 Defeat the Romans and overrun 
Irani but destroycd at"Vercelhc 206-212. 
Cingctorix, clncftaiu of the Trevvn, fa¬ 
voured by Caesar, i 413 Denounced by 
lndntwmaras 417 

Cinna Cna»ns Cornelius, conspires against 
Augustus, iv 291 Pardoned and raised 
to the consulship, 293 The story ex¬ 
amined 29.) 

Cinna, Cornelius, Ms reliabilitation ob¬ 
tained by Ins brother in law Cu-sir, i. 
9» Jajs down his pntormn insignia, 
ill 59 Puts on lm proctors lobes, and 
is maltreated la the populace 63 
Cmna Hclvius, his insulting proposal re- 
sjKitmg Casar u 419 lorn to pieces 
at Ctesai s funeral, in 88. 

Circus taste ot the 1 tahaiiB for the games 
of the n o77, v 72 Extent of the Cir¬ 
cus Maxiinns 59, The circus dc t-cribed, 
72 Chariot laces 520 Exhibition of 
wild beasts, 73 Gladiatorial combats, 
74 bentimcnts of antiquity on these 
bloody spectacles 75 The urcus in the 
time of the emperor Caius, vi 22, 29. 
()f dunlins 110 And of Nero, vi 153 
Who drives Ins chariot in the Circus 
Mminus, 151 Erection of the Colos¬ 
seum, v 71, vii 284 

(irti capital of Numidia, threatened by 
the Mauretanians n 154 
Cities the gnat of tl e Homan empire, and 
Grecian cities in Italy, v 3,18 
Citizenship,Roman,iv 6 Augustus affects 
to maintain the estimation of, 6 Num¬ 
ber of citizens m A U 767, 384 
Civil law Sre I aw 

Civnlis Claudius, chief of the Batavi, 
snatched from the fury of the li gionanes, 
vii b4 Injured by the Romans, 156. 
rxcitcs the Gaulish states to revolt, 168. 
Defeats Mumnuua I upcrcumn the island 
of the Batavi, 160 Beleaguers the station 
of Castra Vetera 162, 165 Envoys to 
him from Vespasian IG5 Takes Aeci- 
borgium and attack-, Yucrda, but retreats 
with heavy loss, 1GG, 167 His success, 
and anticipations of Gaulish emancipa¬ 
tion 170 Communicates with the auxi¬ 
liaries in the Roman camp, 171 Mas¬ 
sacres the garrison of Vetora, 172 Seeks 
to form a German kingdom at Colonia 
Agrippinenses, 173 Courts \a]eda the 
Batavian propbeteBS, 174 Co operates 
with Cltu&icus, 179. His wife and olul- 
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dren in the hands of the Homans, JRf> 
Defeated before Castra \ etera, 180 
Crosses the Rhine and enters the tern 
tory of his allies, the Chnnci and iri«u, 
18J Tieata with theRomana, 18 J His 
end unknown 184 

Cmta, \ cet hia, Trajan’s wall at vui *>2 
Clarus, Irucias assists in reducing bcleu 
cia, vm iot lot 

Clarissum the de on bed vui iOfi 
Classes dibtmcfion of in the Roman pm 
pm it 379 Citizens, subjects, ahd 
allies *17*) Slave*. 379 Distinctions< f 
condition m the 7 rovmrea >M Imle 
pendent cornnumittes gradual!* r^hicwl 
to aubyttion JH { Ni ml ers oi t! 0 citi 
zens, 384 Indirect effect of slnuj in 
combining the various classes of men 
togefchtr <87 &e Romans 
Clawcns,aO*!ulisliofflc<r f 1 revin enters 
into a conspiracy to UlKratc Gaul ni 
171 Takes Voculas lile 1 "2 Lmka 
touts to corrupt t eronlis 179 
ClI'siclnmis proenrator in Brifnn com 
plnniH to Nero of Suetonius 1 anil mis 
who is removed in cunsiHjn niL i\ n 
Claudia 1 uhhrt fo md guilty < 1 adultery 
an I majeetna v -Ml, l 2 
Clan Iul or (\ ui lilla, m 11 nod to O-xuis 
( esar (Caligula), v /90 ijh HtrcUatli 
>98 

Chudn infant daughter of the emperor 
Claudius <d undone 1 n nt> 

Claudia, <1 Kightcr of < amctucus vi 24 r 
Uandian and riavwn wnlm compand, 
Till 71 

Claudius Appim, elected consul 1 ""S 
Hia mill ishing vcnalit\ 378 U > 1 

truhfced by ttie sen itc with tlic ptoiinec 
of Aehaia 272 ( onsults the 01 uli at 

Delphi, 272 His delusion and diuth 
273 

Claudius (Tiberius ClaudniR Prn«ns) Ids 
infirmities of health nn l undei stamlmt, 
v 394 III-, caily life J >4 m HH 
Associated h> the empeioi Lams with 
himself in the consulship 10 His ex 
traordinarv uidustrj m literary liiotir, 
loft Cirdiff)Stances of Ins ncc'swon to 
the empire ]O0 Tlic senate a< < cj ts the 
choice of thoprastorisjns 102 Hir mode¬ 
ration and good intentions 1)3, 1*5 
Takes Augustas for his modtl 112 His 
military enterprises and conduct of 
foreign ail urs and of the colonus 112 
114 Maintains tlie digint), and ict im'S 
the list of the saute 117 Opens it lo 
provinual families and espcudlv to 
Gaulish nobles,! 19 Revises the lists of the 
kinglets 121 Ilia censoish p 121 lTis 
measures for the con&erv ation of relig on 
423 His administration of justia 121, 
H57 His public works 126 The new 
haven at Ostia, 128 Drams Lake 3 11 
emus, 129 His ehowa and provisions 
for the amusement of the people, 129. 


His intemperance, 133 The history of 
the wives of the piniccps bccomisthut 
oi the pnnapate in his men, 133 Hi<* 
wivpr 135 Influence of Meat-alina and 
ragiwtn of freedmen, 117 CltudniK their 
tool, 144 He recoils the asters of Cams 
from exile, and banishes Suieca 144 
Conflicting statements of Ins weikhtbs 
and good sense 147, 149 Vimciftuus 
and others conspire against him 147 
Btiangt iiicousstency in the accounts of 
his conduct, 1 0 Ills expedition to 
Britain l r l Hia son surname d Untan- 
meus 1 >2 His diligcni e in administer 
mg the laws 17 His socmlar games, 
160 Marriage t Mess ilina with Mims 
perhaps instigated by Claudius from a 
superstitious motive lb7 His nl inn, 
ro An I lust meeting \ ith TiasnliriJi, 
172 Hi 1 vacillation about h r^i.ntvncc 
174 Intrigues for supplying a successor 
to Messilina, 17» Marrus Agrippina, 
181 Adopts Hon itlus \ rn 184 At 
tnkcd liy the j pie in the f irnrn, Ihp 
His measures f pr rnioting nior ditvaml 
goodordir 1* Lxtends tin pm ilog< 9 
ol the knights l f >> Hi rirniukrmtlio 
crimes an i pnm'dinifntof hiswives [ho 
His declm I I 1 ! loomed by Agnp 
pnm Ihi. ] stmntt oi bis cliaruetir 
2U1-.0> 8cnt(.i<! id iration and Hlmsr 

of him 293-Mi*i Hist r\ of Ins 11 v u»iou 
and conquest of KUthern Lntnn 2i2 
et v.? 1 y hirtli a (.mil 212 Ills liberal 
policy t< wards the f mils 21" Hiapin 
pcnptionof Druidism 217 Gmsaking 
to the Cherusons, 218 Prepares to 
invade T riunn 22 > Or lers -Vuias Plan 
tius tornvsdetheisland 226 Takes the 
commiDi 1 111 poison ami <hf<ils the 
1 nnobnntcs 2 0 212 Truin jibs at 
Rome 232 His clnuu ncy to ( ira( t ions, 
24 . Hufuneial oration proiiuiinuid by 
Nero -7 r > Who consecratob a tuuplo to 
linn 29( 

Clcimns the pretended A grit pa Postu 
mils his a Iventurcs v 218 219 

Clemens i Jav ius htcum d of Judai/ung and 
put to de ith vii 3H 

Ch'opatra imghtcr of rtolemicus Aulotcs, 
joint hur to the ciown of 1 gypt With 
her trother I'tolcinnus All n 300 
Hrncn from Alcvandrii ,>01 Hp’* 
(ju>irrc|pwith her brothtr 301 Her first 
mtcr\ u w w ith Pm sir 313 llost< 1 til to 
the throne t v him 322 Her e\ it influ¬ 
ent e on Casar 333-33) ViBits Rome, 
whore «!(« makes him unpopular, and 
oifends Cicero, 410-412 Hor diRfippomt- 
meut nt the result of Cfcsur s will 111 78. 
Quits Rome, 79 Her hrst meeting at 
Tarsus with Antonius, who follows hr 
to Alexandria, 237 Their intmuuv, 
broken by his marriage with Octavia, 
renewed, 286 Her twins by Antomug, 
287. Roman provinces assigned by An- 
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tonius to her and her children 293, 294 
Her ambitious views )4 Her orgies 
29G, 297 At Stimos 307 Octavius dc 
Clares war against her, 311 Induus 
An tonius to decide the war at sea 31.» 
Offends his officers M7 Counsels An 
tomuK to return to Egjpt 320 JThi ir 
fight from Actimn 321 Her m verities 
to the Alexandrians and to Artava do, 
and prt} nration* for csca))o 3J1 >12 
Her plans dwconccrtc 1, 31 1 Adopts 
measures of delimn ai d r 6Atiate> with 
Octavius > Hei levtlnea an 1 desj air 
3.»4 Hopes to make an impression on 
the heart of Oct ivu s >■»(* Spreads a 
report of hei own dtath >37 Her in 
tervitw with the dying Vntonius, 317 
Taken prihoncr by Proculeius 9o8 Her 
interview with Octavius nnd suicide 
310 841 Manner of l cr death uncertain 
3*12 Jler cfllgy borne m triumph 443 
The 1 Lovos i1 Ai fctnv an 1 Olw ] vtra 
348 Cleo] atra makes advances, to ilcrod, 
which he r ject« J8> 

Cleopatra sc ene daughter of M Antmms 
and ( leojutrt on l wui by her lather 
wirli the ovuuM’ti of Cjicnc m 29-4 
Marrus the younger Juba iv 147. 

OllVlls A9)ll v H, 

Clivus (. apilc linns v 31 

Clodia, d i ightir ot l C lodius and Pulvia 
married to Octavius in 198 284 I)i 
vorced by Octavius, 24< 2R4 

Clodi is C defeated by spurticus i 39 

Globus P his charge of malversation 
against Catilma i 110 Ills mrly 1 f< 
and ch iractcr 144 His n trig » with 
Pompeia wilt* of C ay^ar, 14» liofanns 
the mvsterics of Bona D»a 141-14 
Failure of the proue tings ogam t hnn 
1 O-l > He meditates vongeai cr against 
the nobles Cic ro eap< iallv, 1 2 1 k*c 
ted fttnbimeof th< peoj 1( ,1" t Glodius s 
acts repeals the JFlian ami i utian laws 
17J-J82 Dnves C lcero li to cvih 188, 
31G Hazes Cicero’s house m the!ala 
tine and plunders his Tusculan Villa, 
317-3 >0 Ilw triumphant cauu 24 
Assigns provinces to Pisa and ( abimus 
324 His intrigue for removng Cato 
from Rome 125 Reaction a(, unst f lo 
dius 341 Ills increasing vioicnci 342 
Opposed hj Milo 143 Hostile attitude 
ol the senate towards him 34” He 
comes fcdile 350 Renewal of his eon 
tests v, ith Milo 3 1 Cast off by Pom 
peius 3*2 Candidate for the pnet# r 
ship ii 33 His encounter with Milo on 
the Appinn wav and death 34 

Clodius Sextus his resolution denouncing 
Cicero i 3)7 318 Innished foi a 
breach of the pence n 7» II is recall 
from banishment proposed by Antonins 
in 91 In arms against the triumvirs, 
24 > 

Guidos aehwd by the Cilieian pirates, i 3j 


COH 

note Bbatc of, in the time of Augustus, 

v 13 

Coccemnus, put to death by Dooutian, 
vn 4Ub 

Cede Syria submits to the Roman yoke i. 
H(i Given to Herod the Great m 379 

Coems Vespasian s mistress vii Jb7 

Gogidubnus king ot the Regni vassal of 
llomi takes the name of Tiberius Clau¬ 
dius vi 234 

Col bester, colony of, founded by Claudius, 

vi 114 

Colleges or guilds of trades in Rome i 
ISO Restored by Glodiub 180 DwbOlved 
by ( a.sar n 400 

Coloma Agnp]inensm (Cologne) founded 
by Agrij pnm,u 111 18(> Livilig seeks to 
found a German sovueiguty at Coloma, 
vn 173 

Colonies of Augustus and Claudius, vi. 
114 218 Character of tlu Roman (otony 
in Jlntun 2 JH I ho e it Vesfasumin 
lutium anil tampaim n symptom of 
thedeoreabc of populition m Italy, vn 
2<4 

Colophon seized by the Cihciau pirates n 

v> note 

Colossi um erection, and description of the, 
vn _84 281 Dedu. ition of J ltus 3)9 

Con et acci unted the precursor of Nero 9 
fall vi 3<>1 

Comma the abolwhel by Tibenus v 141 
Its t brief old i motions —1 election of 
magistrates 223 2 The power of legis¬ 

lation 2 42 3 And criminal jurisdiction, 
23s Transfers l to tlu, senate and 
tl enct to the cm j cror 244 Restored foe 
a tunc bv Cnli^, il i vi 18 

Coinmn^cne, knigiom of iv 170 Pre 
tented by Augustus to a child named 
Mifchndatofl ]70 Desire of the ] c©j le 
of to be under the dominion of Rome v 
1<8 1 laced under tlie government of a 

proprietor, 417 Restored by Claudius 
to Antiothns vi 114 Dcpiivcd of its 
autonomy by \ e^pasmn vn 272 

Commerce the of ibe Mediterranean iv 
391 Limited character of ancient, 395 
Security of maritime commerce under 
the Lin] ire, JJ8 

Commius the Atrebate sent by Crosnr to 
•Hiitiiii l 10b Made jnsoner, but rc- 
knsed by the Bn tons 40') His romantic 
adventures and hatred of the Romans, 
>i 71 Perfidy of I abienus to him 72, 
73 Surrenders hnnself to Casar upon 
honourable terms 72 

Coinmuni an Alpine tribe, defeated by P. 
SihuR, iv 221 

Comum Novum, colony at, founded by 
Gresar il 99 

Conan Menadec obtains a sovereignty m 
Brittany l 224 note 

Concord temple of, meeting of the senate 
m the i 118 

Chmuibmage among the Romans, ii 3 &S* 
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Condol'd, a German tube, join the Belgic 
oomedcraxy, i. 281 . fan bant to Caioar, 
4 JO. * 

Conetodunns, a Gaulish chieftain, attacks 
tha Homans, n. 44 

CongcniiatuK, son of Bituitus, prince of 
the Arvcrmaiib, l 201. 

Consentia besieged by Sextus Pompeius, 
Ill 24 >. 

Contulvib Longns, 0., holds Adrnmefcum 
for the n publn am, u. Ijj2. Killed liy 
the Gii tLilians, I6 r ,. 

Copbidins, appointed to the government of 
Cisalpine Gaul, n. 1 27. 

ConbMunum, the, of the emperors, do- 
pcrilied, vni 307. 

Constitutioncs pnnupis, in, 46G. 

Consuls, their term of office abridged hy 
Caesar, ii ,192. Institution of the office 
of, m. 427. The consul imperator only 
in the Held. 427. Lays aside the ensigns 
of command on entering the city,except 
only in the cane of a triumph, 427, 428. 
The consulship under the republic, 440. 
The office usurped by Julius Caesar, 412. 
Numerous and successive coiwitotnps of 
Octavius, 412. Lii nts which led to con¬ 
ferring on Augustus the 1 potcatas con- 
eularis,’ 41V. Position of the consuls 
under the empire, iv. It. The appoint¬ 
ment of the consuls by the people abo¬ 
lishes! by Tibmus, v. 141. State of the 
consulship m the Flavian era, vin. 302. 

Comictolitans elected vergobret of the 
Aidui, ii. 52. Betrays his patron Ctesar, 
li. //J. 

Co])oniu8, C., commands a squadron of 
lthodlons m the aery ice of Pompeius, n. 
‘258. 

Coracles, built after the British model by 
Ccewir m fapam, u. 188. 

Corbulo, Doimtms, his sm cesses over the 
Cliauci, vi. 114, 219, His < ampftign in 
German}, ‘21M. His canal from the Mu.is 
to the Itliuic, ‘221. Hiscainpaignsin Ar 
mem a, mi 2«J. Places lignins on the 
throne, 23. His vigorous incisures in 
Judea, l‘W. Is formidable to hero, 25, 
80. Summoned by Niro to Grace, and 
destroys himself, Jl. 

Core} rn, taken bj Octavius from the An¬ 
tonians, in. 317. # 

Coninba, Ca.sar at, ii. 200. 

Corelliti9 Rufus, Pliny’s account of his 
suicide, quoted, vni 108. 

Coffiniiim, Domitins defeated by Cesar at, 
ii. 146. 

Gprmth, condition of, at the time of 
f Augustus, v. 4, 7. Nero's proposed canal 
through the isthmus, vu. 2V. 

Corn-fleets of tlie Mediterranean and Ho¬ 
man traffic hi corn, iv. 391. lie oiciuga 
in Egypt on the arrival of the Egyptian 
corn-fleet, 392. 

Cornelia, wife of Cx^ar, ordered by Sulla 
to bo divorced, 1 . 87. The command dis- 


CBA 

regarded by her husband, 87. Her fune¬ 
ral oration pruuounctdby Ca^ar, 9G note. 

Cornelia, the Vestal virgin, boned aU\e, 
vu. dbO. 

Cornelia, daughter of Scipio, married to 
Pompeius, u. 82, Scot for security to 
Lesbos, 246. Witnesses the murder of 
her husband, 80J. 

Comiflciufi, L , prosecutes Brutus for the 
nnirdei of Ctcsai, in. IDO Commands 
a corps for O tnvius m Sicily, 26». Hia 
gallant retreat to My lie, 265. 

Conohuus, Q , the younger, sent byCdSBar 
to hold Illyricum, ii. 325. 

Corautus, tutor of Persius, friend of the 
Senecas, vj. 4b0. 

Coriespondence of the Romans, collet lion 
of private, vm. H>1. The letters of tho 
younger Pliny, 102. 

Comma, king of the liellovaci, defeated 
, t nd killtd. n. 70. 

CorhiCrf, under the Unmans, i. 19; iv. 181. 
Population of, mi ier the empire, 4*21. 
Sides with. Otho ruunst Vitellius, vll. !)">. 

Cos, the emperor Claudius pleads for the 
boon of immunity to, vi. 195. 

Cosconius, & -eniitor, killed by Ctesar'« 
mutinous soldiers, u. J12. 

Cotta, Aurelius, his conquests in Gaul, i. 
202. Serves under Cttbiir, 277. Bent 
with faablnu« to chastise tho Menupu, 
411. Attacked by the PbwoutB under 
Ambionx, 4*21. Killed man ambuscade, 
422, 423. 

Coiia, entrusted by the senate with the 
ciue of Sardinia, n. 127. 

Cottius, king of tho Cottism Alps, his 
treaty with Augustus, iv . 142, U ». 

Cotuatus, a clncftam of the Canmtofi, re¬ 
volts against the Homans, li. 44. 

Council of Stitt' instituted by Augustin, 
jv 206, ThecoiiBihtorium or auditorium, 
Mil JOS 

Cow.iv stakes,supposed origin of the name 
ot the, i 416. 

Cr.is ns, Caipumms, lays a plan for as¬ 
sassinating Trojan, vm. 60. I’ufc to 
deatli, l,J 

Crassus, GtacilniB. in the service of Pom¬ 
peius, n. 2-)‘>. Ma^acrca a detach¬ 
ment of Cit'-areans, 259. An adherent 
of L. Ante,nms, m 244. Commands 
ail immense armament of Antomens, 
31 >. 

Cra^'us, M Llcimns appointed to continue 
the war against SpnrLu us, i. 40. Crushes 
the insurrection ,41. H is banquet to tl io 
citizens, 41. His character, 37. Hta 
name proverbial as the ‘richest of tho 
Romans,’ 58. Modes in which be irwulo 
his money, 58. Unites with Fompeins 
m transferring a Bhure m tho jwheur to 
the knights, 61. Supports the Mamliim 
Bill, 67, 98. The nobles seek to involve 
him in. the charge of conspiring with 
Catshna, 110,116, His spoliation of the 
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temple of Jerusalem, 137 note, ui 370 
Hia panegyric upon tho condui t of 
Cicero, i. 149 Joiiib with Pompeius and 
Ceeear Ln the first triumvirate 109 
Supports Caesar m his claim foi the 
procon^ulship of the Gauls end Ilh n 
cum, 178 Ills enmity with Ponipems 
but reconciled by (u sar at Lucca 5 r >» 
Eloctod consul with Pomptiun it 2 
Their tuilulent election Pill of 

Tribonius for giving the province of 
Syria to t raesns ^j 4 H atred of CrassuR 
and Cicoro 371 Ihtir hollow rcccm 
dilation 372 Succeeds G&binusm the 
government of S\ ria, 377 Sets out lor 
his government n 0 Jinpiccations oi 
Aldus upon lain as lie quits Home, 8 
Crosses the Euphrates and gains «ome 
trifling encashes, 9 Commits, vinous 
nets of sacnltge H) Embassy of the 
Parthians and mutual defiance 11 Ad 
vice of taesniR and Aitalmz<s regarding 
the conduct of the c imp ugn II Lif 
ierent routes open to him 13 I >i« on 
ragemtnt of his anov 14 Misled l>y 
the treachery of Abrams king of Os 
lhoene 17 Gc 0 (,r *plne il chlliuiltii s of 
(rassu«h line of march, 19 Lngiges 
the Paitlntn armv -0 Loath of his 
son 21 Takes reluge in t inrlia. 22 
Abandons Carrhu 21 Li-pcr-a »n of hi-, 
army 21 Stratagem of Surcnns to en 
gage him in confeicnce m whuh ht is 
murder- hI 24 Him Man 1 iris restore 1 
by the Parthiane to Augustus i\ 17 
Jndigiutns oficied to lu^ lcnnnis n 20 
Reflections on the (hath of tko Ciussi 
father and son 2( 27 

Crnssuh, ( ilpurmns conspires against 
Nerva an J hnniulnd vm 11 

Crassns P son of the triumvir hisnih 
tarjr education unde r ( *Mir i 2 7 Sei t 
by lurn to lem m 1 the ►ubmis u n of llic 
north western tubes of Gaul 2 »7 (< m 
mands a legion quartered imong flit 
Ancli dOt lit pub h 1 by Ciesar to l r« v< lit 
the A qmtaniansfiom joining the G mlish 
msuigaits J08 IIw campaign in Aqm 
tama 112 Effects its i eduction uli 
His death in the Purthiui war ji 21 
1 he ‘ Lausus ’ of liomau history, 27 
His virtues 27 note 

Crastinus, the centurion his speech to 
Cxsur at rharsulia n 29) 

Cremona given by OctaviuR lo his legion 
arics, in. 239 backed and burnt by the 
I lav tans vn 125 

CroniutiusCordub the historian prosecuted 
by clients of seianns v J21 Provokes 
his judges by his defenu and dcstiova 
himself 423 His books burnt but ome 
copies of them pi curved d24 Cauw 
Ctcsar permits them to be circulated 
again vi 17 

Crete, reduced by Q MeteUns Crctlcns i 
188. Importance of Crt tc to the Romhus, 
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138 Annexed to the Cyrenaica by Mo* 
tollus iv 148 

Criminal jurisdiction of the people and of 
the senate, v 2)8 Overriden by the 
fixed tribunals, 239 The appeal trans¬ 
ferred fiom the people to tin emperor, 
240 Cognizance of charges against se¬ 
nators, 240 Ih( senate und(r tlie em¬ 
pire becomes the chief court of criminal 
juristluticn, 241 Paramount jurisdic¬ 
tion of the emperor himself 24] 

Crispmns Rufus, proscribed, vi 382 His 
death 382. 

Crispus Q places himself under the orders 
of Cassius, in 162 

Crixus one of tlie leaders m the revolt 
under sportoens i ! > note 
Cr >wns naval of the R unans ill 280 
CtcMphon, city of, ta en by Trajan vm 
1(2 ihe palace of, burnt by Avidms 
Priscus 320 

Cum > buttle between the Cresarcans and 
Pompeians m tin bit of m 2 9 
Cutnanus, protuiator of Ju lea, rising of 
the Jews in his time vn 1‘) 

Cunobelmns king <f the 1 nnobantea, 
tomiigi of vj 223 His pow or m southern 
and tastern .Britain 221 Uo 
Curio family cf u 9i 
C uno ( N nbonius, the elder, discloses to 
Pompuus the plot of Vcttius i 177. 
Allows tlie justucof conceding the rigl t 
of < lfi/ciibhip ou theTranspadanc Gauls, 
n 234 

Curio C Scribonms the younger, saves 
( iwir l 1 >1 Implicated in the aicusa 
tic n of Vttins 171 , n 89 t icoro 3 
mistaken opinion of and attieUnuiu. to, 
Inn 8) His diameter K) I looted 
trib mi 97 Hih (hura trr and cm luct, 
110 (loesovir toCT-ar 119 Hismea 
si re-, on t icsai s bell ilf 112 A ttempts 
to e\pol him from the si nate 114 Be- 
taki s himself to Cesar at Ravenna 117. 
Is sent bj (itsar with an offer of com 
promiw to Rome 120 His second flight 
to ( csir, 122 128 Takes the place of 
I lineims in Ca-sars conhlence and ex¬ 
pels the senatonan troops from Sardinia 
and Sicily 1(>> 212 His c ampargn, de¬ 
ft it an! dcalli in Afiica, 21J 217 
Quuo, ponof thi tribune, put to death by 
Augustus, ill 329. 

Cuiiosobtae the compelled to submit to 
the Romans l 297 

Cun lie, Q , his unfounded charge against 
Crrsor, l 141 

Curule m igi'-tracies, offices comprehended 
m the term l r 2 mte 
Customs duties under the empire iv 427 
Cy bele, w orship of, among the Reman-., vu 
424 The cult of, naturalized at Rome, 
vu 378 

Cynios, banishment of the, from Rome, 
vii 281 

Cyprus, its important position, vui 168. 
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Sanguinary outbreak of the Jews under 
Artemion, 167. 

Cyrenaica, the, sanguinary revolt of the 
Jews in, tiu, 167. 

Cyrcne, attempt of Lablenus on, 34. 344. 
Opens its gates to Onto, .344. Given by 
Antoni us to his danghti r Cleopatra 
Selene, in. 294. Description of the 
Cyrcnaiea in the time of Augustus, iv. 
148. Population of Throne at this time, 
42). Tinsurrection of the Jews m Cyrcne, 
vui. 167. 

Cj7icuB deprived of its freedom by Au¬ 
gustus, i\. 162 Tts commerce, m the 
tune of that emperor, v. id. 


D ACIANS, their hostile attitude against, 
Itoim, vn 240. Drr on Ixvond thfe 
Ister by Fontnus Apvpp'i, 341. f J In* 
same puiple as the tUi, 341 , viu 27 
Donulian s campaign against tliem, vu. 
341. Defeat 1’uhus mil art 1 d< l< ated by 
Jnhaims, 342, J4.» bend an envov to 
Rome to treat for j»o ico, 11 J. Tin lr first 
wm with Traian, via 26 Thar wealth 
and civili7 ition, 27 Their gold and 
silver mines, 27 Tlnir giogiiphual 
position, ‘27. Thoir predatory mt nrvion 
28 . bue tor pc aco,dclivei up tlioir arm*?, 
and send envovs to Rouif, 3 3 Their 
second war w ltli Home, and defe it, 3*- lb 
Dacia becomes a Roman province, 47. 
Monuments ot its conqui rors, 47. lifai - 
tius Turbo placed m command by Ha¬ 
drian, 19b. 

Dalmatians, revolt of the, quelled by 
Tiberius, iv. *2 r i2 Causes of n subsequent 
rising of the, 317. Nibducd by Grrmn- 
mcuR, .>26. Nmnbei ot legions stutirmi d 
in Dalmatia in the reign ot Tibenus, v. 
278. 

Dancing amongst the Romans, 1 77. 
Danube, Roman fortresses on the banks of 
the, iv. 241. 

Deeeatie, a Ligurian tribe, marked out for 
Roman vengeance, 1 20V. 

Deuebalus, perhaps the same as Diurpa* 
iieus, king of the Dacians, vu. 541. 
Meaning of the title, .3-11 note. Forms 
relations with 1 ncorus II., king of Par- 
thia, via. 154. Concludes peace vut# 
Domltian, vn 34*3-314. His residence 
at Zerrmzegcthusa, via. 31. Routed by 
Trajan, 31. Sues for pence, and forms 
an alliance with the Romans, 32, ,1 >. 
Yields up his torts, and goes to Rome, 
33. Entraps Cassius Longinus awl de¬ 
mands peace as the price of las liberty, 
38. Hie defeat and death, 39. Discovery 
of his buried treasure, 41. 

Decimals, Catus, procurator in Britain, 
vl. 253. 

Decidius Saxa, commands a division of the 
triumvirs’ forces in Macedonia, ill. 221. 
Slam by Q. Labienus in Asia Minor, 255. 
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Declamation, habits of, of the Romans, v. 
8'), vi. 4 Ul>. The schools of the rln tor- 
hums, v 91. M Amireiw Sei cca, the 
rhetorician, 92. Cuuvontionul ruled for 
the deelmmers, 94. 

Deditun the, of tho Roman provincial 
population, i 21. 

Deiotarus, king of Galatia, his reply to 
C rns-.ii-, )i. 3 Cicero applies to him for 
auxiliaries, '12. 3 «k«*s the side ot Forn- 
pems ju tlie civil wai, ‘2J9 Accompanies 
him in his bight, 299. Submits to Ch aar 
and brings aid to Calvimis, J24-.J32. 
Oleis to assist the liberators under 

C.VsMlTS, ill 162. 

Dciotoius, king of Galatia, eon of the 
loregonig, deserts Antomus for Octavius, 
in J2v 

Duotdiiii Philadilpb. 18 , king of Paphla- 
tfonm fnvouicd bv Augustus, iv. 168. 

Delation, Delators, original import of tho 
wold, 26 > \ igubtus institutes the 

oflico of public mtormer, 265. Passion 
of the Romans for accusation, 266 . 
Delators en« o iragod by Tiberius, 271. 
l’rojKisal ot M. Lepulus for diminishing 
thr rewards of the delators, 320. Tibe- 

I ins checks delation, 323. Its progress, 
312 Not employed by Caius, vi. 33. 
Mi tho 1 adopted by the senate for check 
mg delation, 159. Donntian’sencourage- 
im nt of delators, vn. 385. Character of 
Ins delators, 387. McinmiuB Regains, 
the prince of delators, 387. The delators 
prosecuted by Nervn, viu 6 . 

DlJIius, G., im Anlumue olllcur, goes over 
to Ortauus. 111 . 321. 

Delos, btate of, in the time of Augustus, v. 

II 

Delphi, oracle of, in the time of Cresar, u. 
‘272. Consulted by Nero, vu. .36. 

Demetrius, freedman of Pompoms, carets 
the Pompeian r J’heafcre, 1 . 369, 

Demetrius, the Cynic, present at the death 
of Thrasea, vi 3J4, J95. Banished by 
Vespasian, vii. 261. 

Democracy, general result of the struggle 
between aristoiTiicy and, v. 227. The 
balance trimmed by the tactol Aligmln-. 
228 More logical character of the policy 
ot Tiberius, 228. 

DerceLo, or Atargatis, treasures of the 
temple of, seized by Crawsus, n. 10 note 

Dmblintes, the, join a maritime confede¬ 
racy against the Romans, 1 . 307. 

Diana, tho Arician, strange story of the 
pi K sthnod of, vi. 58 

Didnis sent to Britain by Claudius, vi. 246. 
Retains without extending the Roman 
possessions m Britain, 246, 248. 

Didius, C., sent by Cseaar to the succour of 
Trebonius in Spain, li. 369. 

Dido, queen of Carthage, pretended dis¬ 
covery of her treasures, vi. 373. 

Dion Cassius, his estimate of the character 
of Hadrian, viii. 256. 

D 
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Dion ChryaoBtomns, his remarks on the 
uncertainty of Roman history from the 
establishment of the empire quoted, iv 
109 HU wanderings, vn 407 Account 
of Ins history and writings, vui 228 
His * Oration on the Alexanduon?,’ 240 
Dionysius, the circumnavigator, aecom 
pomes Cams C*sar to tile Root, ir 
282 

Dinbitorium or Hail of Aguppa, remains 
roofless, mi 375 

Diviro, the Helvetian chieftain, his inter 
view with Cffisar l 2o9 
Divine service among the Romans, cere 
monies of, vi 425 

Div lti.if us, v (rgobret of the ASdui solicits 
the aid of Rome l 244 His charactei, 
244 His mtimocs with Casar and 
Cicero in Rome, 245 Successfully in 
tercedes with Ccesar foi Ins brother 
Dumnoux 2(»0 Sets forth the oppres 
sions of the Suevi, 267 His usefulness 
i n the hands of the Romans 281 Assists 
Cvsar in his second campaign in Gaul, 
2K4 At lus intercession Cmsar pardons 
the Bollovaci 283 Never acquires the 
use of the Latin idiom, iv 136 
Dolabclla, Cn Cornelius, impeached bv 
Ceesar for malversation m his province 
of Macedonia, l 90 

Dolabella, P , son in law of Cicero, com 
mauds the Cesarean naval forces off 
Illyucim.n 218 Defcitcl by Lil ulus, 
219 His intrigues rojuwd by An to 
mus, 330 Rebuked by Cae«ar, 3)R 
Gratified with a command m Africa 
V*9 Taken by Ctesar with him m+o 
Spam, 415 Death of lus divoiced wile 
Tullia, 433 Said to have conspu d 
against Cresar a life 446 Joins the con 
spirators after Cffisar s murder, in 5° 
Appears in the senate with the consular 
fasces, 64 Accepted bj Antonins oa bis 
colleague In the cons ilslup, 93 Ap 
plauded by the nobles for his real m 
suppressing the Caisarean outbreaks,, 100 
The government of Syria obtained by 
Antonus for him J1H, 128 Procend<i 
towards Syria, 145, 162 Seizes and 
murders Trebonius, 163 Proclaimed an 
enomy of the stato, 164 Driven to com 
mit suicide at Laodicea, 184 
Dolabella, proconsul of Africa, pacifies lus 
provinces, v 325 Joins the prosecution 
against his kinsman, Q Varus, 343 
Domains, the public, as a source of revenue, 
iv 39 

Doraitia Lepide.Nero s aunt,usually called 
Lepida, wife of Valerius Messala and 
mother of Messalina, has tlie charge of 
Nero during his mother s banishment, 
her rivalry with Agrippina, who makes 
t iaudius put her to death, vi 265 
J)omitie,consort of Domitian.her intrigue 
with the mime Pans, vn 3bG Divorced, 
jut taken back, 366, 367 


Doai 

Domitlan, son of Vespasian, vii 115 Take* 
refuge in the Capitol, 132, 136 Title of 
Ctesar conferred on him by the Flavian 
traders, influence of Antomus Primus, 
141,142 Raised to the pnetorehip, 145. 
Joins the forces in Gaul, 175 Returns 
to Rome, 183 Hie vices, 147. Seeks to 
supplant his brother Titus, his accession, 
education, and temper, 315,320 Recalls 
Agricola, 331 332 Leads an expedition 
agiunet the Chatti, and assumes the name 
of Germanicus, 336 Decreed perpetual 
censor, 337 His confiscations, 338 Hi* 
war with the Dacians, m His triumph, 
345 His triumphal arch and colonies, 

347 Appearance of a protended Nero, 

348 Rti oltof Antomus haturninns, 349. 
Domitian s terror and cruelties, 352 His 
character representative of the age, 353. 
Evidence against him, 355 Affects re 
formation of manners 357 His zeal for 
tlie purity of the Vestal virgins, 358 His 
enforcement of the law of adultery, of 
the Scantiman law, and of the laws 
agunfit mutilation, 362, 363 His edicts 
against the mimes, astrologers, and phi¬ 
losophers 865 369 Assumes tlie censor- 
fehip, and institutes reforms 369 Ilia 
edict respecting the cultivation of the 
vine, 371 His buildings, 373 Ascrip¬ 
tion of dmne honours 375-377 Dibie- 
Rl>ectto the emperor treated os blasphemy, 
378 Proscri ption of Jtwa and Christians, 
382, via 143 Encourages delators, vn. 
48 *. 1 avours the army and the populace, 
389 Ihs quinquennial contests in poetry, 
eloquence and music (Agon C apitolnmt.), 
391-313 Takes Minerva for his guardian, 
39 1 Patronises men of letters, ii)4 H is 
dissimulation and moodiness 397, 402 
Accused of poisoning Agricola 401. 
His proscription of nobles, and banish 
ment of philosophers, 405—107 Hih 
‘ reign of terror, 407 His danger and 
alarm, 410 Omens previous to his death, 
410 Assassinated, 413 Indignities 
heaped on his memory, vni 5 

Domitii, Neio s ancestors,faznilycharacter 
of the vi 2b 1-205 

Doirntilla, Donation s niece, banished on a 
charge of Judaism, vn 883 

Domitius, consul, his treachery to Bltuitus, 

l 201 

Domitius, L , Ahenobarbus, implicated by 
Vettius in a false charge of conspiracy, 
i 177. Put forward for the consulship, 
853 Opposes the first triumvirate, 353. 
Candidate for the consulship, and de¬ 
feated, 357,361 Elected, 379 Rebukes 
Oabimue's publicani for extortions, 379 
Appointed Cssar s successor in Further 
Gaul, li 127 Occupies Corflmutn, 144, 
145 Besieged, surrenders, and is gene 
rously treated by Caaar, 146-148 His fe 
rocity, 149,162 Defends Mossilia 172, 
174, 189 Escapes, 223 Joins Pompoms, 
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and is held in high estimation among the 
nobles, '241. Aspires to become Pontifex 
Maximus and proposes sentence of death 
against all senators who did not join 
Pompeins, 282, ‘28 i Commands the loft 
wing at the battle of Pharsalia, 287 
Slain in the pursuit, 296, <108. His praise 
by Lucan, 29b 

Domitius Afer, the orator, a delator, pro¬ 
secutes Qumtilins Yarns, v 343 His 
oratory, vi 1 ID note His death, 110 note 
Domitius, Cn , Calvin us, & candidate for 
the consulship, i 380 Elected consul m 
the seventh month of the year, n 30 
Master of the hoi se to Csesar, 437 Mam 
tains a republican arm am nit in the 
Iomau Criilf, m 242 Joins Antomus 
against Octavius, 24 > B tomi s consul, 
and takes part with \ntomus, 107 
Abandons Home, and ii}uug to Auto 
nuts, 309 His defutun mid death 119 
Domitius son of the j n ceding commands 
the legions m Germany, iv 507 
Domitius, Cn Ahcnobarbus marries Ag 
rlppina donglitfr ot Germanic us v 5% 
Ills son Nero {see hero) Ills, statue set 
up m the senate vi 2% 

Domitius, Cn, Corbulo, <omnvinds the 
legions in the La^t, undei Hero, vi 
317. 

Dorilnus, prince of Galatia, takes the side 
of Pompoms in the civil wnr, u 2 9 
Drappes, a Gaulish chieftain, attacks the 
piovinccs, u 71 Shuts himself up m 
Uxellodunurn 72 Compelled to suiren 
der to Ciisar, 72 

Druidism, invention of, claimed by the 
Kymry of Britain, i 229 Tlu meeting 
place of the whole of the Gallic tnlxs, 
240. Essentially Oriental character of 
the Druid teal system, 2t>0 Lxisting 
monuments of Druilism m Gaul, 2 52 
All powerful authority ot the Druids 
among the Camutcs, n f*9 The Druils 
discountenanced bv Augustus, iv 157 
Their discontent,! 19 Our scanty know 
ledge of Drmdism vi 215 Disgust and 
suspicion with which it was regurdtd by 
the Romans, 214 Its centre* temples, 
rites, and ceremonies, ill Proscribed 
by Augustus libtrms, and Claudius, 

217. Its talisman, ‘the serpents egg* 

218. Retreatof the Druids to Anghsey, 
2>0 Destruction of them and of their 
sacred groves, by Suetonius Paullinus 
211 Scorn thrown by Lucan on the 
Druidical dot trine of transmigration 
472 note. Triumphant anticipations of 
the Druids in A D 09, \n 171 

Drusilla, daughter of Germamcns, mar 
nes Cassius Longinus, v 19 >, vi. 34 
And again to M Leptdus, 34 Passion 
of her brother Cams for her, and extra 
vagant grief at her death, 34, 39 
Drusilla, daughter of Herod Agrippa, vli 
192. Married to the prince of Lmcsa, 
L , 
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but carried off by Felix, procurator of 
Judea, 196 

Drusus, son of Germ aniens and Agrippina, 
affection of las cousin Drusus for him, 
v 30J. Commended h) 1 iberius to the 
senate, 316 Lays himself open to the 
machinations of bejanns, 344 Retained 
by Tiberius at Caprcre, 358 His dis 
grace obtained by Stjnnus, 358 bent to 
Rome and placed under at rest, 358. 
Order to Macro i espectmghim, 167 Hu 
horrible sufferings and death, 3K0, 381. 
Drmus a pretendei, arrested and executed, 
V 379,480. 

Drusus, younger son of Tiberius Drusus 
and J wla m 28a note His war with 
the Rliretians, Rrcnni, and Genaum, iv. 
221 222 His cbaiacter, 29 \drninis- 
tcr* the Gaulish piovinces, . 7 Conse¬ 
crates an altar to Augubtiw Lt Lugdu- 
num, 1 !H. Invades Germany by sen and 
land, 212 His t i al between the Rhino 
and Take llevns (/uyder Zie), 243. 
i allure of hi* h st expedition, 244 His 
second cam pm n 214 Tracts the fort 
of Aliso on tho 1 ippe 2ir Obtains un 
ovation, 246 Hir third tampaign and 
death 248 Monument to him at Mo- 
gnntmemn, 250 His remains brought 
to Home, 250 Received by Augustus, 
who pronounces his funereil oration, 
and places Ins ashes m the Mausoleum 
Augusti, 250 His campaigns partially 
unsuccessful, but permanent m thar 
results, 251, 252 

Drusus, libcrius Claudius, youngest son of 
the preceding See C laudius 
Drusus son of Tiberius and Yipsnrna, in¬ 
troduced by his father to tho citizi ns in 
the forum, iv 506 Pronounces the 
funereal oration o\ erthe Ixviy of Augus¬ 
tus v 158 Date ot hi* birth uncertain. 
148 bent to qndl tho meeting of the 
Pannonian lcgious, 142 bent to Illyn 
cum 179 Lives ill amity withGtmian- 
lcus, 180 Effects the l mil of Marobodung, 
181 His wife Livilla has two sons at a 
birth, 202 Meets the funereal procession 
of Gtrmamtus, 202 His blunt dettuan- 
our, 207 Consul with his father Tibe¬ 
rius 302 His char,uUr 302,505 The 
tnbnnitian power conferred on him in 
coni unction uilli his lather, 309 Machi¬ 
nations of be| mils against him , their 
mutual hostility, II 5 Poisoned by 
bejanus and Lmlla, 315 
Druses, non ot Claud ms, vi 136, 

Duccnam, duties ot the, iv 19. 

Dumnonx, the J-uluan. succeeds his brother 
Divitucus as vergobret, i 249 Won 
over by the Helvetian Orgetonx, 249, 
256 His life spared by Caesar, 261. 
Commands the auxiliary cavalry under 
Cassar, 26 \ Hi6 restless intrigues, 282, 
418. His death, 414. 

Du-as, or Piurpaneus, chief of the Dad ana, 
i l 
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perhaps the same aa Decebalus, vii. 341. 
Sec Deccbalus 

Xhiratius, a chief of the Fictoncs, holds the 
city of Lemonnm for the Romans. 11 71. 
Durocortorum, assembly of Gaulish tribes 
convened by (Ja sar at, i 43f> 

Duumom ptrduiUunu>,i. 102 note. 
Dyrrochium, Cicero’s rcsidenii at, i. 310. 
Itb importance os a place of commerce, 
341. 


ARTHENWARE of the ancients, iv. 

Earthquake doKtrovs twelve cities of Los c ( r 
Atia, \ 282. One in Home m A.U N)o, 
vi 11)0 Pompon partly destroyed by 
one, mi. 307. 'ihe great earthquake at 
AutiOi li m A.T>. 116, vni l r >5. 

Eboracum, or York, importance of, at 
tlx time of the Homan dominion, vni. 
207. 

Ebu rones, their country ovcmin by the 
Cnnbn and Teatones, i 207. Tin ir 
th,irat.tor m the time of Cfcsar, 2 >3. 
Join tlie confederacy against the Ro¬ 
mans, 281. Pestroj two Roman legions, 
422 Attack Q. Ciceros camp, 423. 
Routed bj Ga*-ar, 427. 

‘Eclogues’ of Yirjil, remarks on the, v. 

101 . 

Ech ssa, city of, capital of the kingdom of 
Osl llOL’K ,11 1 ». 

Edicts of tugustiK, in 464 Character of 
the ptrpi h al idiots of the pi a tors, viu 
‘283, And of tho provincial edicts of the 
prefer U, 2‘>4, 

Lliut ition, system of, of the Romans in¬ 
dependent of pi list* or magistrates vi 
402. Its extent anil liberality,40 3 High 
training of public men at Romemuhr 
the free state, 4U4. Not material!) low i r 
under the empire, 404. Dei lunation, 
4U6 Freedom of writing, 406. Liberality 
of Yespasian, VU 277. 

Egnatius Rufus, charged with conspiracy 
agaiust the life of Augustus, iv. 1%, 187. 

Lg\pt,claims of the Romanlopubho to the 
kingdom of,i. 99. Application of 1‘tole- ( 
mams Auletes, lung of Egjpt, for resto¬ 
ration to Ins kingdum, 348. Competition 
of Homan nobles foi the eomnnssimi to 
settle Egyptian affairs, 360. Accession 
ot Ptolemdeus XII and hia sifter CUo- 
jutra, n 300. Their quaritls, 300. 
Cftisai s arrival m Egypt, 311. Oh|ect of 
Ins interfcicnco in the affairs of this 
country, 31*2 The battle of the Nile, 
322. The Ptolemies permitted by the 
Romans to reign in Egypt, m. 351. 
Reduced by Octavius to the form ot a | 
proa luce under his own control, 352. 1 
Resources of Egypt under the last of tho 
Ptolemies, 353. First political inter¬ 
course of the Romans with Kg) pt, iv. 
149. Its rapid reduction bj them, J50, 
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Neglect of the resources and defences of 
Egypt by the later Ptolemies, 157. Im¬ 
prove™ nts of the protect Petromue, 168. 
Who defends the province from an attack 
of the Ethiopians, 168. jEHus Gallufl 
appointed prefect. 169. The corn-fleets 
of Egypt, 393. Population of Egypt at 
the tune of Augustus, 422. Egyptian 
rites m Rome suppressed by Tiberius, v. 
286, vi 426 Exploration of the country 
900 miles above Syene in the reign of 
Niro. vu. 27. Severe measures against 
the Jews in Egypt, vni. 140. Jewish 
insurrection in the reign of Trajan, 167, 
Its 

Eli azar, a chief of the Zealots in Jerusalem, 

v li. 202. Jiis revolutionary proceedings, 
222. Occupies the inner inclosure of tho 
Temple, 224. Assassinated, 225. 

Elegia on the Euphrates, vui. 156 note. 

Elements, Sjnan worship of the, attractive 
to tlie lower order ot women at Rome, 

vi 424. 

Elephants, use of, m battle in Africa, ii. 
85fi Honour of nding an elephant in 
Rome, m 265. 

Emna, wife of Macro, and mistress of 
Caiua Ctesar, v. 49!). Compelled by Cams 
to destroy herself, vi. 31, 32. 

Ennius tj .introduces the poetry of Greece 
into Rome ill 20 

Ennius, a knight, denounced for convert¬ 
ing an image of the emperor into plate 
for his table, and ai quitted, v. 261. 

EpheMis, temple ot, plundered by Scipio, 
n. 271. Saved by Ceesur from a second 
spoliation, 312. The principal metropo¬ 
lis of Lower Asia, iv. 162. Limits ot the 
eocred prei incU of the temple at various 
p* nodb, 16 >. State of Ephesus in tho 
time of Augustus, v. 12. 

Epxadus, Ins conspiracy to curry off 
Agnppu Fostumns and Julia from their 
plans of exil<, iv t>‘2h 

Epichans, a Grecian treedwoman, active 
in Fiko’k conspirmy. vi 305. Arrested, 
365. Hei fortitude and suicide, 367,368. 

Epictetus teaches at Nieopolis in Epu-ua, 
ail. 407. 

Epicureanism, great principle of, ii. 421. 
Its fatal influence upon the principles of 
''•faith and morals, in 19. Character of 
tin Epicureans in the time of Trajan, 
via 106 . 

Epxhunnus, an ancient name of Dyrra- 
chmin, i. 141. 

Epigrams, Latin, mi 81. 

‘Epistles fiom tlie Ruiino’ of Ovid, re¬ 
marks on the, vi. 204. 

Eponina, her conjugal devotion, vii. 238. 

Epulones, duties of the, in. 457. 

Era, the Julian, establishment of the, ii. 
408. 

Esqmline Hill, the, i. 2 ; v. 23, 29. Gar¬ 
dens of Maecenas on the, iv. 265. 

Ethiopians, the, attack Egypt, ir. 258. 
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Defeated by Fetroniua, 259 Itelcascd 
by Augustus from payment of a tribute, 
159 

Etna, eruption of, mac 32, m 308 note 

Etruscans their preparationsagainstRome 
l 104 Invasion of Liruna by the Gauls 
194 Perfidy of tlio Gauls 191 Goal! 
tion of tiro Etruscans with tlie *s urmitcs 
Umbrians and Cisalpine Gauib 1 ) 
Defeat of the coalition at Sen tin um 1 JO 
The ruling idea of ill I trincon m titu 
tions ill 11 Internal corruption ot tlio 
Itruacans 15 

Euhemerus the'Iepa ’ \m-ypaff>-jj of trails 
lated into Latin by I tin ms in 1 9 

Exednres son of F icorus 1J king of Par 
thid, placed on the throne ol Armenia 
vm 154 Dethroned by Ins uncle Ghoa 
roes, If ft 

Excise duties under the empire, iy 45 


F ABPRTU9 one of C-esar s secretaries, 
his forgeries ill 97 

Fabius C , ordered hj C osar to oempy the 
passes of the Pyrenees u 17 Hi" 
spirited advance to the valley of the 
Sicoris 178 Granted a triumph 427 
Fabius Maximus defeats tie AJlotiogra 
and Arverni l 2>1 ChosLUpnuctjs ol 
the senate in 43» 

Fabius Maxunus his death Iv 3 7 
Fabius banga patron of the Al)< hroges 
persuades them to reveal Catalina h con 
spiracy to Cicero i 216 
Fadus, Cuspius, the first procuritor of 
Judea -vn 192 

Falamus a knight charged with con 
structure treason, v 2 j 9 
Fannlus C covets the villa of Attirns n 
2X2 Joins Sextus Pomjieius, but finally 
abmdnuii him m 27d 

Fannlus C his work on the victims of 
Nero the bxitns Ocusorum aut ltelc 
gatorum tin 9o 

Fauimis bus paper manufactory in Home, 
iv 1 >4 n< te 

‘ Fasti' of Ovid remarks on the v 12C 
Faustina, Annia daughter of Ant minus 
Pius, married to M Aurelius vm 2) 1, 
276 Her infidelity, 340 Her death, 
344 • 

Faustina Annia Galem, wife of Antoninus 
Pius, viii 261 Her licentious <. liaractcr, 
275 Her endowments for orphans 27 r 
Faustua Salla, son of the dictator joins 
Cato at Patrm, n 344. Slain in Africa, 
365 366 

Favomus C , leads the oligarchy against 
Czeaar, i 365 Joins the conspirators in 
the Capitol, in 55 

FavoniUB M , ‘ Cato s shadow ’ i 150 Op 
poses the prolongation of Cafharscorn 
mand, 366 Commands a detachment of 
the Pompeian array in Macedonia 11 
372. Hu remark on the protraction of 


FT A 

1 the war 282 Aciompamcs Pomjuuun 
! in his flight, 299 Joins the libiratois, 
ill 56 119 

Favorimi', the rhetorician and the em¬ 
peror Jiadmn storv of, viJi 20 ) 

Felix brother of Palin® procurator of 
Juha vi 192 49] » te \n 1 ) r 197 
Compuritive tianquillity of the country 
during his government, 631 His ca¬ 
reer 1J 

Femns Ituflip prrtorian prefect vi 839 
A frimd of Agnppinflfl 335 lakes 
part in Jisos conspiracy, 3C4 His 
tna hcry uid conletm ntu n ui8 
lestiwls snored wltmufetruGon of Hie, 
m 4 7 

1 entu* J i uus his government of Judea, 

Ml lu 

>Hcm» Jill of an nmplntbiinn in v 942. 

I ti ai is of Hunt iv ti Ol s of pub 

] txj u lit ni i mi ler the conin um cnlth, 
J Inlnnhrtl /mpirc J7 sources 
t revenue 41 J ixe 4> The pub- 

1 o jcrurium in 1 the empcroi a flacus. 
4< 

TiiLsm ancient lome v ( vi 945. 

»tH it fire (i tl c ( than lull v J42 
Tlct re it 1 ire m the l ign 01 Nero vi 
34 -J > Jit lire m the rugn of Titus, 
mi . i > 

Jinn us plotins chosen prorut of the 
priLormns, Mi 74 His proposal to 
Otho KM) 

li< us of the emperor, anil the public 
imariuin iv 4o 

li hen s revenue derive! fioni iv 44 
1’liKcns Aviluis Goman governor at Alex 
andm in ult® tlte Jews and tauteb a 
mt M 41 Uis disgrro e 42 
Flux us 1 ilvuis, his w irs against the 
S|I\1 l 20) 

riotuis, \trnus his school in Rome, vi. 

2 7 

Iluniman Circus spttchrs of Pompoms, 
Lri sus, and Cicero delivered in the, i. 

119 

II tmmian Way n 142 , v 42 

11 uniuius wounded by tiie Ligurians, i. 
-U(> 

Flavian or Antomne period of Homan 
history charicter of the, vn 254 
Mi ml aspect of the Hawaii reaction, 
vm GJ Effect of this reaction on the 
t npo* Homan literature 71 
Tlavius the rencgulo brother of Armi 
mua v 164 Their parley across tho 
Wcscr 164 Hh non Italic us made king 
of the Chern®ci vi 218 
Flavius put to death by Domitian for his 
Ju iaism or Christianity his sons edn- 
catxd by Quintilian vii 383 
Flavius, the tribune, his agrarian bill, l. 
161 Throws the consul Mefcellus into 
prison, 163 

Flavus, Subnus, claims the honour o f 08 - 
eassinating Nero, vi 364. 
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Pieros, Lake (ZuyderZee), canal of Drusus 
from, to the Rhine, iv. 243. 

Florus, Gesaius, appointed procurator of 
Judea, viL 197. Sends to Jerusalem a 
force which capitulates and is massacred, 
199. Tha governor of Syria, Cestius 
Gallus, defeated beforo the city, 199. 
Death of Florus in consequence, 200. 

Florus, Julius, the Gaul, heads a revolt 
against the Romans, v. 305. Defeated, 
he falls upon his sword, 306. 

Fontelus, proconsul in the Transalpine ; de¬ 
fended by (’icero against the complaints 
of the Gauls, l. 64. Impeached for mal¬ 
versation, and defended by Cicero, 214. 

Fontmus Capito, commander of Lower 
Germany, claims the empire, vn. 42. 
His death, 55. 

Fonteins Agrippa, expels the Dacians from 
Mcesia, vn. 340. 

Foreigners, antipathy of the Romans to, 
i. J. 

Forests, revenue derived from, iv. 44. 

Fortresses of the Romans in the provinces, 
vm 815 

Forum Boarium described, v. 39. 

Forum Gallorum, battlo between the Re¬ 
publicans and Antonians at, in. 171. 

Forum Hadrumi, colony of, founded, viii. 
204. 

Forum Jnlii, foundation of the, n. 106. 
Dedication of the, 377. 

Forum Julu,]unction of the forces of An- 
tomus and Lepulus at, m 181. 

Forum Romanum described, v. 84. Its 
enlargement and docoration, 36. The 
forum of the Creears, 3b. Assassination 
of the Emperor Golba in the, vil. 72. 
The new forum of the emperor Vespa¬ 
sian, 275. The equestrian colossus of 
Dormtian in the forum, 346, 

Forum, the TJlpian, account of the,vni.48. 

Franchise, Latin, See Latin Franchise. 

Freed men, wealth of, under the republic, 
iv 221). Regimen of thefreedmen under 
Claudius, vi. 139. Triumph of the sen¬ 
ators over the freodmen, viii. 305. 

Friail, the, compelled to become allies of 
the Romans under Drusus, iv. 245, 340. 
Join the levolt under Cmlis, vn. 158. 

Frontmus, Julius, his government of 
Britain, vii 323. 

Fronto, Cornelius, attends M. Aurelius as 
an adviser, vni. 330. 

Focinus, Lake, drained by Claudius, vi. 
128. Spectacle of a sea-fight on the 
lake, 131. 

Fufian law repealed, 1.188. 

Fulcinius Trio, obtrudes himself into the 
prosecution of Cn. Piso, v. 209, 212. 
Accuses Libo Drusus, 221. 

Fulvia, wife successively of P. Clodius, the 
younger Cuno, and M. Antonius, ii. 416. 
Her daughter Clodia married to Octa¬ 
vius, ui. 198. Her fiendish influence over 
Antonius, 214. Her ferocity towards 


Cicero’s remains, 206. Incites L. Anto¬ 
nius to rise against Octavius, 241. Flies 
to Athens, 244. Dies at Sicyon, 246. 

FunuB Camillus. See Camillus. 

Fuscus Cornelius, praetorian prefect, routed 
and slam in the Dacian war, vii. 342, 
39b. 


ABINIUS, A., anther of the Lex Ga« 

'J bima, investing Pompeius with the 
command of the Mediterranean coasts, 
l. 66, 178. His dancing, 77. Elected 
consul, 179. His scornful treatment of 
Cicero, 186. Clodius assigns to him the 
province of Syria, 324, 825. Detached 
from Clodius by Pompeius, 242. At¬ 
tacked by Cicero in his speech, de Pi o- 
vincus (onsutartbux, 3o9, 360 Recalled 
in consequence, 360. His transactions 
in Syria, 373. Resolves to restore Ptole- 
meua Auletes to the throne of Egypt, 
373. Supports Hyrcanus m Judea, and 
chastises the Arabs, 374. Obtains the 
title of Imperator, but is refused a sup¬ 
plication, 374,375. Restore 8 ! Ptolemteua 
Auletes, 876 ; u. 240 Succeeded by 
Croesus, 410. Threatened with impeach¬ 
ment by L. Domitius, 411. Impeached 
and acquitted, 412,414. Accused of ex¬ 
tortion in Syria and defended by Cicero, 
condemned and banished, 414. Returns 
to Rome, 333. Joins thesor, 325, His 
death at Salona, 326. 

Gadara, its contributions to Greek science, 
ill. 369 

Codes, the temple of Hcrculos at, rifled by 
Varro, ii. 210. Entrusted to the oare of 
C. Galloiuus, 210. Gallomus driven out 
by the citizens, 213. Upon whom the 
Latin franchise is conferred by Gajsar, 
212 . 

Galatia, colonization of, i. 192. Taken by 
Augustus and formed into a piovincc, 
iv. 167. 

Gael, the, contrasted with the Kymri, i. 
224-226. 

Gallia Cisalpma, i. 18. Regarded with 
jealousy by the Romans, 18. The go¬ 
vernment of, coveted, 22 

Galba, Servius Sulp., entrusted by the 
^senate with the command in Gaul, v. 
87. Confirmed in his command by 
Claudius, 88. His family and character; 
offered the empire on the death of Cams, 
vii. 38. Prediction of Augustus that hp 
will be emperor, 39. Declared Impe¬ 
rator by his soldiers, 40. Accepted by 
the senate, 53. His severity and un¬ 
popularity on entering Rome, 56, As¬ 
sumes the consulship, 56. Adopts Piso 
as his colleague, 59. Refuses hia soldiers 
a donative, 62. Offends the Romans by 
sparing Tigellmus, 63. His parsimony, 
64. Otho conspires against him, 67. 
Deserted by his soldi ore, 68. Hisirre- 
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solution mi< 3 death, G9-72. Hie character 
as a proconsul and Homan boldier, 74. 
Founds the colony of Augusta Trevi- 
roTum oil the Moselle, 157. 

Galba, Sorvius, a Caesarean officer in Gaul, 
his campaign in the Valais, i. 803. 
Takes Ootod liras, capital of the Yeragri, 
8U4. His failure and retreat into the j 
province, 305. 

Galba, a senator, killed by Cesar’s muti¬ 
nous soldiers, U. 842. 

Galena, wife of Vifcellins, left with her 
children at Rome, vii. 94,105 note. Her 
moderation in prosperity, 108. 

Galen an us, son of Piso Licimanus, put to 
death by Macinous, vii. 146. 

Galerius Trachalus, consul at the death of 
Nero, vn. 52. 

Galfjficus, hia battle with. Agricola, vii. 
827. 

Galilee, insurrection in, put down by 
Quadratic, prefect of Syria, vii. 104. 
Operations of Vespasian in Galilee, 202. 
The defence of the country entrusted to 
tlofcOphuB, 203. 

Gallic, M.. Junius (the Gallic of Acts 
XViil. 32), vi. 382 note. 

Gallomus, C., entrusted by Varro with the 
care of Gades, ii. 210. 

Gallus, -ffihus, his expedition against the 
Arabians, iv. 152-157. Appointed by 
A u guetus prefect of Egypt, 156. 

Callus, Asuuus, marked by Augustus 
among the competitors for empire, v. 
133. Marries Vipsama, the divorced 
wife of Tiberius; hie long imprison¬ 
ment, and execution, 360. 

Callus, (Jestius. Sec Ostius. 

Galina, Gomel ms, refuses to admit An¬ 
tonins into Partetomum, lii. 335. Ap¬ 
pointed by Octavius to the government 
of Egypt, 353. Jealousy of Augustus of 
him, his literary character, disgrace,and 
suicide, iv. 103. 

Gallus, Hercnnius, sent by Hordeortius 
against the revolted legions and beaten, 
vii. 162. Beaten by his soldiers, 164. 
Killed by them, 1C9. 

Callus, Nonius, legatus in the Spanish 
war, iv. 114. Defeats the Trevin, 121. 

Gallus. Publius, interdicted fire and water 
by Nero, vi. 379. - 

Games of chance, Augustus’s fondness for, 
iv. 297. 

Games, Quinquennial, of Ncapolls, v. 16. 

Games of the circus. See Circus. 

Ganymedes, assassinates Achillas the 
Egyptian genera], ii. 318. His tyranny 
in Alexandria, 320. 

Gardens of Jlacenas, on the Esquiline 
Hill, iv. 264. The gardens of Rome, v. 6G. 

Gauls, rumours of their commotions, in 
B.o. 60, l. 162. Their early conquests 
in Euiope and Asia, 191. Their coalition 
with the Italians, 195. Defeated at 
Sentmum, 195, Coalesce with Haunioal, 


396. Cisalpine Gaul reduced to a pro¬ 
vince of Romo, 196. Destroy Placentia, 
under Hamllcar, 197, Transalpine Gaul 
formed into a province, 200. Overrun 
by the Oimbri and Teutones, 20«. Op¬ 
pressed by the Romans, the Transalpine* 
eido with the Marinus, 214. The Con¬ 
quest of Gaul a distinct episode in 
Roman history, 218. Sources of its 
ethnology, ami quadruple division of ita 
races, 218. Origin of the Gauls proper, 
220. Nations foimmg the great i*on- 
fcnlcrntion of the Gnlli, 220. Tlioir 
Division into the Gael and Ivymry. jifiy- 
siologically (liftmgmslied, 224. Further 
marks of their distinction. 225-2I12. 
Their religious uleas, 229. The Gallic 
temtory penetrated in the south by 
some of the Kolgic tribes, 93 r >. Hostility 
U>Lw<'en the Gauls and Germans, 286 . 
Their fonernl character and population, 
JMth Their eagerness to pnj their court 
to Ciesar after hi' victory over the 
31 elvetu, 265, Applv to Ciesar for aid 
iigamsb the Pirn- 1 , 2i»tt-208 Doll vexed 
by him, 275. Review of the state of 
Gaul after Orsarf* first campaign, 279. 
Tim Homans and Gauls compared in a 
military jiomb of view, 299-3(11. Or¬ 
dinary- route of the Jtonimi armies into 
Gaul, 803. State of Gaul in li.c. 55. 
Caisnr's fourth campaign, 391. Gfmc- 
rnl spirit of disaffection of the Gauls, 
4lit. Revolt under Indutioniarus, 427. 
(hosar’s leniency to the conquered states, 
u. 38. The Gaulish democracies favour-, 
ably disposed to him, 40. Wealth of the 
Gauls, 41. Flatter themselves with re¬ 
vived hopes of recovering their independ¬ 
ence, 42. Fresh disturbances, 42, 43. 
Their formation of an extensive con¬ 
federacy umierVercingctorix,43. Change 
their plan of warfare, and destroy tlicir 
town*, 48, 49. Are defeated, 02. Their 
camp at Alesia broken up, G2-C6. Fur¬ 
ther disturbances, G9. Final pacification 
of Gaul, and results of Cajsar’s Gallic 
war, 73, 74, Pictures from the ancient 
writers of the state to which Gaul waa 
reduced, 73, 74. Cjesor’s conciliatory 
treatment of the Gmile, 104. Progress 
of Roman sentiments in Gaul, 158. Suli 
citizenship obtained by Ca?s&r for the 
Trnnf-padane Gauls, 234. Affaire of Gaul 
after the final departure of Caesar, iv. 
121. Pacification of the Aquitanians, 
the Treviri, and the Morini, 122, 124. 
Harsh treatment of the Gauls during 
the triumvirate, 124. Policy of Augustus 
in the organization of Gaul, 125. Or¬ 
ganization of the provincia N&rboneri sis, 
126. The provincia LugdunenBls, 128. 
Extent to which self-government was 
accorded to the Gaulish states, 130. 
Functions of their popular assemblies, 
133. Political importance of the tutU- 
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tary roads, 134.“ Progress of Roman 
civilization in Gaul, 135. The Druids 
discountenanced by Augustus, 137. In¬ 
troduction of the Roman polytheism, 
13#. Worship of Augustus in (1 aul, 139. 
Discontent of the Druids, 139. Opera¬ 
tions for securing the passes of the Alps, 
141. The Gauls induced by Druhiis ro 
erect an altar to Augustus and Rome at 
Lugdunum, 238. Population of Gaul 
witlun and beyond the Alps, 420, 421. 
Revolt iu Gaul in a.i>. 21, v. 364. Crushed 
liy Siliue, 307. State of Gaul at the . 
close of the reign of Tiberius, 412 The 
career of honours opened to the Gauls 
by Claudius, vi. 119, 213. Di&a/Iection 
spread among the Gaulish stales l>y 
Civ ilia, vii. 157, Triumphant anticipa¬ 
tions of the revolted Gauls, 17<». Presh 
forces directed upon Gaul by Wuciamis ! 
and Domitian, 174. Neglect ot the Gauls 
to defend the entrance to tlu-ir eountiy, 
175. Reasoned with by Cereulis, 173. 
Extinction of the national spirit among 
them, 183. Journey of Hadrian into 
Gaul, viii. 204. 

GeJliUR, consul, defeated by Spartuens, I. 
40, Deposed from hit, command, 4(J. 

Gcmsra, the, estimation m which it was 
held in the Jewihh schooli-, vui. 139. 

Gcimbum, massacre of the Unman- 1 y the 
Gauls at, ii. 44. Tnkeii by CiUb&r and 
abandoned to tire and sword, 46. 

Gcumuli, the, defeated by l)i iv. 221. 

Geneva, the frontier town ot the Allo- 
bi-oges, i. 251. 

* Georgies’ of Virgil, v. 101. Their moral 
grandeur, 102. 

Gergovm, menaced by Tercuigetonx, ii. 
40. Ciesar defeated at, 50. 

GermanicuB, son of Drusim, adopted into 
the Julian family, iv. 281. Ills games 
in honour of his father, 322. Hull listed 
with the command of the new leucs 
tent into rannonin, 32J. His high pro¬ 
mise and first succew-es 320. Ills com¬ 
plete Bubjngation of the rebels m the 
province between the Adriatic and the 
Danube, 327. Marries Agrippina, grand¬ 
daughter of Augustus, 329-353. Honours 
granted to him by Augustus, 33S. in 
the camp of his uncle Tiberius, m 
Germany, 351. Becomes consul, 353. 
Birth of his son Cams, 353. Recom¬ 
mended by Augustus to the protection 
of the senate, 354. His popularity, 357. 
Suppresses a mutiny of the legions on the 
Rhine, v. 145-147. Sketch of his cha¬ 
racter, 148. Jealousy of Tiberius of tho 
popularity of Geriuaniciib, 151. Ger- 
manicus leads tlie legions across the 
Rhine, 154. His operations in a.i>. 15, 
156. The title ot Imperaior conferred 
on him, 137. Revisits the scene of tlie 
daughter of Varus. 158. Attacks Ar- 
mimus in an undecided engagement, 159. 


His misfortune on his return by sea, 160. 
Murmurs of the emperor at the slender 
results of the German campaigns, 16l. 
Third campaign of Germanic us in A.P* 
16, lG.». Confronts the German forces , 
on the Weser, 163. Gains a great victory 
over them, 166, Returns again unpros- 
jx-roua, 169. Recovers the V an an eagles, 
170. Recalled by the emperor to Rome, 
174. Ills triumph, 174. Sent on a 
mission to tlie East, 177. His travels in 
the East, lb5. Insolence of tho new 
proconsul of Syria, C'n. CalpurmusPiso, 
to him, 192. Geimaiueua crowns Zeno 
king of Armenia, 192. Visits Egypt, 

193. Displeasure of Iiib uncle Tiberius, 

194. Returns to Syria, 194. His regu¬ 
lations and appointments overruled in 
Ins absence by 1’ibO, 19i. His illness, 
194. Charges Piso and Ins wife Plancma 
v-’ifh having poisoned him, 196. IDs 
death, 196. Rctieeuons upon Ins cha- 
ruetcr, J9(>. Fondly compaicd to Alex¬ 
ander tlie Great, J97. Suspicions of hia 
having boon poisnned, 198. indecent 
exultation of i’iso at his death, 199. 
Sympathy of tbc Romans for him, 20l. 
Doimmsti atiotis of grid on hiR death, 
202. Arrival of his remains in Rome, 
2U2. Funereal honours paid them by the 
people, 20.J. Reserved demeanour of 
Tiberius and Liviaon the occasion, 203. 
Fate oi hisiuimly, 35C. 

Germany, invaded by Drnsus, iv. 242. 
Failure of his first campaign, 244. His 
second expedition, 244. Campaigns of 
Tiberius, 234, hi>7, 311. Expeditions ol 
Doiijilnis, and of Vminus, 307. Hesita¬ 
tion of Augustus in tlie prosecution of 
the conquest of Germany, 311. J'inal 
subjugation of Germany to the Roman 
yoke, 349 . Fmh led security of the Ro¬ 
man admimstiation in Germany, 340. 
Yarns appointed to the command of the 
legions in Germany, 342. Bloodless cam¬ 
paign of Tiberius m a.d. 11 , 351. Poli¬ 
tical characteristics of tbc people of 
Germany, 371. Tho Rhine crossed by 
Germanicus, v. 154. His operations in 
A,l>. 15, 156. And ill a.1 >. 16,163. The 
Germans, under Armimus, defeated in a 
great battle, 166. Their resistance gra- 
cninlly crumbles away, 411. Meeting of 
the legions in Upper Germany, vii. 59. 
Revolt of the Germans under Civills, 
155, tt seq. Attitude of the German 
tribes towards Rome at the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of Domitian, 334. 
Journey of Hadrian into Germany, viii. 
204. tiee also Teutones. 

Getec, their capacity for civilization; of 
cognate origin with the Dacians, viii, 
27. 

Glabrio, Acilius, lately consul, accused 
of fighting with wild beasts, vii. 382; 
Viii. 18. Exiled, vii. 383. 
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Gladiators of Batiatiw. i 38. Their revolt 
under Spartacus, 38. Thoir deficit. ,.nd 
death of their leader, 41. Cmsirs hand 
at Capua broken up by the «nnt<\ n. 
143. Caspars exhibition of gladiatorial 
shows, ,“77. JHonibiu r-s ni Cains'*, gla-df- 
atonal shows, vi. 78. Tho*»c tit Claudius, 
131. Outbreak of gladiiitois at l’nc- 
neste, 35 T. 

Gold, uses of, amongst the Creeks and 
Homans, jv vt'is. 

0 olden house of Nero. iv. 1M. The greater 
part demohslicd by Vespasian, vii. ‘27 J, 
282 ; vui. 121 

(J*omi)in, city of, satkrd by C.tw, ii 2 su, 

Government, the lniperuil, formed h\ the 
combination of hi-voral distinct u*pnl>- 
Jican prerogatives, in 423. Their chn- 
ractcrani] tnuctions,42H,<f V 7 . Allnim-e 
of philosophy with govenmuntat Home, 

vi, 412. 

Governments of the ancients :—1. Partlim 
and the Hast: the npnitof monnrohual 
rule, iv. 370. 2. Oemnun and the North • 
the spirit or personal hlierty, 371. 3. 
Greece and Home in the Wc-t the spirit 
of municipal government, 372. 

Gracchi, agrarian laws of the, i. 11. 

Gracchus, Semproimis, paramour of the 
elder Julia, slam by ordur of Tiberius,, 
v. 154. 

G rawiinua Laco, captain of the urban 
police, assists Macro m the arrest of 
Scjanus, v. 307-303. 

GrumpiEuifl, battle of the, between Agneota 
and Gulgacus, vii. 328. 

Granina Marcellus, prmtor of llithyma, 
accused of reflections on Tibeuus, no- 
quitted, but condemned lor extortion, v. 
2(50. 

Greece; degraded state of intellect and 
morals in Greece in the sixth century 
A.ir., iii. 17. Decay and fall of the Greek 
religion, 18. Fatal influence of the 
philosophy of tho Greeks upon the prin¬ 
ciples of faith and morals of the Homans, 
19. Beneficial effects of Greek philo¬ 
sophy confined to a small clit-s, 35. In¬ 
fluence of Greeks on Homan liteiature, 
30. Progr cbs of the Hellenic element 
among the imputation of Palestine, in. 
307. Greek colonization in Palestine 
807. General diffusion of the Greek lan¬ 
guage in We-tem Asia, 389. Influeice 
of Greek civilization upon Jewish ideas, 
370. Political characteristics of Greece, 
iv. 372. Uses of gold and silver in 
Greece,396. State cf the cities of Greece 
under Augustus, v. 3, tt seq. The free¬ 
dom of Greece proclaimed by Nero,\u. 
29. His project for cutting through the 
Isthmus of Corinth, 29. Plunders G recce 
of her monuments of art, 34. Again 
reduced to a province by Vespasian, vu. 
271. 

Greek language, its prevalence in the 


eastern provinces of the empire, and ita 
general use nt Romo, iv. 376, 377. 
Gregory, Tope, legend of, in conuectiori 
with Trauin. \m. Mi, 

GmbH of trod oh, or colleges, in Rome, 

re-tonsl by nodiiw, i. isu Tratan's 
jeulnu-y of guilds oi irado combinations, 
\m. 61. 


H APTUANUfi AFER, father of the em¬ 
peror Hadrian, vul. 182 . 

Hadrianu*., Publius his birth mid 

parentage*, viu. 1HU. f*\ nopLicnl view 

of l»i conncefjim with Truian, 182 not%. 

Ill-education undo' ■mnplislimonts, 182. 
Rw*~, iiiuler Trajan'* ptttionugo, to tho 
cnnsnNInp, )84 Alarm'd to Sabina, 
(huiL’litu nf Malidni, 185. Popularly 
dt^ii'i.iitcrlhcu to the empm* 186. Ru- 
}(i- u/.- about ihcbiim-sMon ar tlie dintli 
of Trninn, 187. Hadrian -md to have 
been adopted by r l'i iiuii on bis death¬ 
bed, t'nn* , fjr.i , »(»n of his *-ncr*es.sinn 
bv tin* senate ,u. i the army. 170, 190. 
itclinquiolu’S Trajan's conquests beyond 
Ibo Kn/»liraii-, J7], 191. Repairs to 
Rome, sind celebrates Trailin'* tnumph, 
PU. Hi-, endowment,* for the alimenta¬ 
tion of poor (Inldmi, 198 Uncertainty 
of the dale* of hi- reign, 191. Dangers 
from tin* irent uts of Munreluniu.Raein, 
and Hntam. 191. Hadrian's campaign 
m \Tir*=ia, 19*. F oppression of a con- 
hpir.u*^ iormed ftgani'k him during his 
ab-en<*e, 19(5. His alleged intention t»f 
abandoning Hum, 197. Courts the so¬ 
mite, 198 Ths popular niiumvi.s, 199. 
His occasional jealousy and envy, 200. 
Undertakes to nmk« j hun-elf pci sunnily 
acquainted -with all the provinces, 201. 
ITts tts-jduity m ))ertoumng the duties 
of a military chief, and in maintaining 
discipline, 202. ills proerress into Gaul 
and Germany. 20'. And into Rntoin, 
20 i. Term-? on which ho lived with 
Subma, 211. Visits Spam, and erects 
a basilica at Nemaii-u«, in honour of 
Plotnui, 212. Visits and tranquillizes 
Mauretania, 213. And Partliia, 213. 
His. soiouri) at Athens, 214. Ret lima to 
Rome, and vi-ita Sicily and Carthugfi, 
214. His second progress, 214. Ilia re¬ 
sidence nt Alexandria and Athens, 215, 
H's woiks for the embellishment of 
Athens, 215. Requited by the A then Ian 3 
with the title of Olympias, 220. Initiated 
into the mysteries at Biennis, 232. Tole¬ 
rates the Chri-tian faith, 282. Dis¬ 
satisfied with the conservative spirit of 
Athens, 233. Crosses over to Alexan¬ 
dria, 234. His account of the Alexan¬ 
drians, 236. Interest token by him in 
the dogmatic teaching of the, Jews and 
Christians. 287. Death of his favourite, 
AntinouK, 239. Hia visit to Thebes, 241. 
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And to Antioch, which disgusts him 
with its frivolity and voluptuousness,242. 
Continues his* progress through Asia 
Minor. 244. Once more revisits Athens, 
and takes up hia residence at Rome, 245. 
Establishes the Atheneeum at Rome, 246. 
His buildings in the city. 246. Adopts 
for a successor L. Ceionius Commodus 
"Veras, 218 Premature death of Vcrus, 
2^2. Hadrian chooses for Mb successor 
T Aurelius Antoninas, and requires him 
to adopt At. Annius Yerus and L Vcrus, 
2H lfis increasing infirmities and lr- 
Titatlon,2 r >4. His death, 255. Estimate 
'of his character. 2 f >5 Hn reign the 
best of the imperial senes, 258. His 
figure and countenance. 2 r i8 

Hannibal, his Gaulish auxiliaries, i 19G. 

Helena, queen of Adiabene, converted to 
Judaism, vn 193. 

Heliopolis, closing of the Jewish* Jeraplo 

' at, viu, 141. 

Helius, a freedman of Nero, governs Rome 
dining Nero’s absence in Greece, vu df>. 

Helvctu, their preparation for a national 
emigration, i 162, 247, 250. Their ter¬ 
ritory, 222. Their numbers in the time 
of C®sar, 239. Their restlessness, 247. 
Embrace in their league the Raurau, 
the Tulhngi, and the Latobripi, 250. 
Their choice between two routes into 
Gaul, 250. Their chosen route, 251. 
Prevented by Creaar from crowning the 
Rhone at Gcne> a, 254. Adopt the other 
route on the nght bank of the Rhone, 
2 r »5. The Tiguruu defeated by Crosar, 
258. Overtures of the Helvetians to 
Caesar, 258. March through the country 
of the ASdiu, 2 r >9. Engaged by Chisot in 
a decisive battle, and entirely defeated, 
2<>2. Compelled to return to their own 
country, 264. 

Helvidius Fnscus, hiB bravery, vi. 386. 
Charged with dereliction of his senatorial 
duties, 392. His punishment,394. Pro¬ 
poses the restoration of the Capitol, vn. 
14 i. His intemperate opposition to Ves¬ 
pasian, his exile and death, 279,280. 

Hemochi, the, compelled to submit to 
Trajan, viii. 160 . 

Herculaneum, swallowed up by stream b of 
lava, vii. 304, 307. 

Hermunduri, a tnbe of interior Germany, 
transplanted into the vacant seats of the 
Marcommani, iv. 307. Attack the Quadi 
and Marcomanni, and contest with the 
Chatti the salt mines on the Saale, vn. 
339. 

Herod the Great, son of Antipater the 
Idumean, obtains the kingdom of Judea, 
in 254. Governs Galilee, under the pro¬ 
tection of Sextus Cmstir. 377, 379. The 
national spirit rouseo against Mm, 378. 
Remark of Sameas,or Sh&mmai,respect¬ 
ing him, 378. Confirmed by Cassius in 
the government of Ccele-Syria, 879. 


HBS 

Pays court to Antonins, and marrie* 
Mariamne, 380, 381. Receives the king¬ 
dom of Judea, 381. Cuts of? the Asmo- 
nean pnnees, 381. Rejects the advances 
of Cleopatra, 383. Confirmed in bis 
kingdom by Octavius, 354, 384. His 
love and jealousy of Mariamne, 884. 
Causes her to be murdered, 385. His 
remorse at her death, 388 His public 
works in Jerusalem and obsequiousness 
to Rome, 386, 387. Favoured by Agrippa, 
iv. 171. Additions made to his territory 
by Augustus, 171. Guaranteed from 
interference of the governor of Syria, 
171. VisitB Agrippa m Sj na, 224. His 
sons Anstobulus and Alexander, 224. 
Leads Agnppa through Judea, 226. His 
death, 281 His will confirmed by Caius 
Ceesar, 284. Division of his kingdom 
among his sons, v. 417. His family at 
Romo, vi. 1. 

Herod Antipas, eon of Herod the Great, 
tetmrch of Galilee with Perea, v 417. 
Marries Herodiaa, and has the sovereignty 
of Samaria given to him, vi 4, 5. Ba¬ 
nished, 42. 

Herod Agrippa, a younger son of Herod 
the Great, supports Vespasian, vn. 
116. 

Herod Agnppa, son of Angtobulus, edu¬ 
cated at Rome, vi. 4. Attaches himself 
to Cams CfeBftr, whom he inspires with 
love for Eastern customs and despotism, 
4-8. Arrested by Tiberius, but released 
on the accession of Cains, 10. The sove¬ 
reignty of a part of Pulostiue given to 
him by the emperor Caius, 31. Quits 
Rome for Galilee, 37 Causes disturb- 
ancesat Alexandria,39,40. Has Samaria 
added to his dominions, 43 Pleads for 
the Jews with Cams, 50. Buries Caius, 
98. Aids Claudius in obtaining the em¬ 
pire, 102. Judea added to his kingdom, 
115. His popularity with the Jews, 115. 
H>s death at Caesarea, 116. His four 
children, 155. 

Herod Agrippa, son of the preceding, kept 
in honourable custody at Rome, vi. 117 ; 
vii 192, Has the sovereignty of part of 
Palestine given him by Claudius, 195. 
Employed as a spy upon the Jews in 

» Jerusalem, 197. 

If erodes, king of Chalcis, vii. 193. 

Herodes Atticus, his wealth, eloquence, 
and mumhcence at Athens, viii. 226. 
Alleged cause of his death, 226. 

Herodias, daughter of Anstobulus, forsakes 
her husband Fhilippus, and marnes 
Herod Antipas, vi. 6, 6. Shares Herod’s 
exile voluntarily, 43. 

* Hero ides ’ of Ovid, remarks on the, v. 125. 

Herophilus.or Amatius, asserts his descent 
from Marius, in 94. Banished from 
Rome by Ceesar, 96. Put to death by 
M. Antoni us, 96. 

Hesus, the Gallic Mors, i. 232; Iv. 139. 
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Eirrns, Luccciuh, an unsuccessful candi 
aate for a place in the college of augut s, 
ii 90 bent by Pottipcius on a mission 
to Partiua 240 His fears of bang 
thrust asiIt, 282 Thrown into chains 
by the king of Parfctua, 299 

Hirtius A , a friend ot Cicsar, author of 
the st dentil book of the coinmmtai ics 
on the Oalho war, n 421 Designated 
consul ior u TN 4U» , lu Ill 177 
Marc lies to the Cisalpine, 1 »7 Attacks 
Antonina UU Slam m an engagement 
before Mutma, 171 

‘ Histona Augusta the senes of the nn 
pi.rml bn j-iapliits known by thi name 
of the, vj n 180 mfc 

Histoi i ms of the l lav uir. age examination 
of their workH vm 82 The writings 
of I uitus more biographical thin bis- 
torual 92 93 Histoueal miiortanee 
of tli pnncc» person il iharnetcr 
Henee tilt biographies of Suetonius 
sappily the place of history ‘♦I 1 opu 

lantj of historical writing under Tr ij ui 
J4 \\ antof a uitic i! epirifc in Inst* »k il 
wuting eonibined with neute crilieisui 
on grimmtr, 17 1 ref* rent t of the 

II miaiis for biography to l istoiy >8 

Uura* e y Tlieeus entrusted f>y Jmtus 

with a* * inmand in Moeedemm m 213 
lit nounu s thi j toftwm nl uims . i 
Conii < iti n of his latruncm 240 Re 
stored to his estates through M utmv* 
2* His <icH.npt on of the lattli of 
Actmni ol Ills lijmn lor the luih 
feecnlarcs 4( 2 His political mis n n v 

III bketcli of his career 114 Nuturi 
of Ins connection with Augustus ami 
Mn-tciias 114 His pretensions to rtli 
gioufl sentiment 117 Employed lor* 
commend moderation and lontoitmei t 
to the resrjess nobles 118 Ills (hseuti.s 
faction in his later v cars, 110 Compured 
with Martial vm 81 

Jlordeomus Tlaoens, appointed consul ir 
legafcusof the legion«in Upper ( erru n j 
yji 81 Deceived by tlvilis UK hti ds 
Mumnnns Luptrcns igi nst ( iwhs I6 <i 
■W ho defeats the Romans U>1 "\i Ids 

to the denmmlsof the B itaviuu ce he i ts 
his irresolution, 101, IbJ Comjelh‘*l by 
his soldiers to yield the eommaml of fcis 
army to Vocula, 10J Thi own into 
chains by his soldiers and released by 
Vocula, 1(>4 Requires his soldiers to 
take the oath to \ espasian, lob Mur 
doled by them, 109 

Hortalus, grandson of Hortcnsius the ora 
tor, petitions the senate as a pauper, and 
18 refused rebel by Tiberius, v 24S 

Horten via, daughter of Horten sms, her 
speech before the triumvirs, ill 211 note 

Hortcnsius, Q ,his voluptuous refinements 

i 7 b—78 His character, 337 His death 

ii 116 note His widow Marcia married 
to Cato, 246. 


IMP 

Houses of the Romans described v 4 r '*-49. 
Magnificenr e of the dwellings of the 
nobility vui 120 

Hj rcanus, John icplnred in the higli- 
pne-hhood by Poinpcius l 1 $7 blip- 
ported igairist the family ot ArKtobulus 
bv the proconsul (rabuuus, 174 Con¬ 
nects himself v, ith tl 10 ‘satlducoes, or 
anti nati »r il pnrH, in 174 Supported 
by lomptiis }74 Summons Herod 
bclore the *■. uihedrim, 377, Murdered 
by Herod, 384 


I BERI submission of the to Trajan, viii. 
HO 

Ib*na Kee Spam Origin of the name, 
i \ vr >n(t 

lctni al5ntis)i trilie their dwelling place, 
ii .24 lheir nh usy of Ui Trino- 
bmte -2 > IIkii rowardlj submission 
to I’liutius 2H Defeated by OstnnuB 
Scapula 23t 11 ir dfc-coutciit and in¬ 

sum turn un l*r Boulicea, 2 1, 2»2. 
Defeated mil «.ir revolt finally sup¬ 
pressed . >1 2 t 

Ignatius his mul^rdom at Antirch, rill. 
14J Liuertuncy as to itsdate, 1 jO Hib 
ef isties ! 0 v ife 
Iguvium t u.on 1 > Casar n 142 
'Utoe a*taa the of L lolcmy l 406 note 
ller la ft foitnss and nuigazint) ot the 
1’ompeians m Spain u 202 Defended 
by Airanius ig mist Cu-ar, 184 
Ilium Agnppas hush treatment of tho 
people of, iv 2.0 hero pleads for it, 
vi 1 *4 

Illjricum Roman province of, its extent, 
l 19 "Visit ol Cifcarto 412 Stato of, 
in the form of Lnsftr iv 178 Itsdimen- 
hions enUrged l) Augustus, 178 Re¬ 
volt of tin lll>n ins ami if« causes, 317. 
In j damn the its oriciiml impc rt in 426, 
7 he consul iwpemtor only in the Held, 
427 J he cnhigiiKOf command laid aside 
on entei mg tin citj, evcvpt in cum* of a 
triumph, 427, 428 The proconsular 
imperiiim, its privileg s and growth, 
42K 42^ ‘lmp«.rator, ns n pra nomen, 
assumed by ( i sar, 4 > I I lie jirot onsular 
miiienumuf the second triumvirate, 431 
Process hy winch the sovereignnghtfl of 
the Roman pc >ple were gradually taken 
fr im tl tni and transfericd through the 
penofce to the emperor himself, v 229,244 
Supremacy of the emperor in election, 
legislation and jurisdiction, 244 Con¬ 
trol of the emperor over the Benate 
through the powers of the censorship, 
24o And through the law of majestas, 
247 Hib authority :n matters of national 
usage vi 181 Characteristics of the 
imperial tyranny, 310 Its acts generally 
shrouded in comparative privacy, 312. 
Historical importance of the prince’* 
personal character, viii 93. 
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India, envoys from, sent to Augustus in 
Spain iv 118 And from the kings 
P and ion and Poms, 170 
Indue, Julius, a Gaul, sides with the Ilo 
mans v JOti 

Indutiomaros chieftain of the T-evin, 
submits to Ctesar l 417 Ih treats from , 
before the camp of Labieuus, 427 liis 
death 4JO 

Infanticide and exposure of children proc 
tice of, among the Roman** \ C r )tu/io(e 
Jnguioinirus a German his defection, iv 
81 I ngugod with Annum s against the 
Romans 90 

Insubreg, the, subjugated by the Romans, 
i lib 

Interregcs, duties of the, u 27. 

Jmind u ions at Rome v fn 
Isca Damnomorum (I xeter), vi 234 note 
Iscfi Silurum vi 248 note 
Isis, worship of at Rome confounded with 
Judin Kin, and prohibited by iibcuus \ 
287 , vi 42G Temple of, at Rome 
restored by Rormtian vn 17 r » M or 
ship of, naturalized at Rome 378 
Itnhcus, nephew of Armini us, given as 
king to the Cherusu \i 218 Ills dia 
sensions with h»s people 21S 213 
Italy, aristocratic nature < f the si notes of 
the towns of, i 11 Du it cl urns t > the 
Latin franchise and resistance of the 
Romans 12 1 he Social War 12 In 

umph of the Romans but eventual c »n 
cession of the Ttilmri cl inns J4 oil 
garchical reaction und*i Sulla and 
ascendancy of the exclusive or Uc ii m 
policy, 17 Acquicsiujoe < f the It ill uis 
in Sulla s settlement IS Die l inn lines 
of Italy, 18 The Italians concili ite i 1 y 
their oomprelK muon m the Rom in st itt 
36 They lend no countiinnu to tin. 
movements of I epidus nn 1 1 ri t s 7 
Alarm of the Romans al the dnmnuti u 
of the free population of It ily 4 1 m 

migrations of the Gauls into Italy 1M, 
194 Horrors of the trinniMial j r mi rip 
tions throughout It dj, in 21 i Lands 
confiscated by Octuvim to s iLi fy the 
legionaries, 2J9 Tianquilhtv Ihnllv 
restored 24fi Hie hounflurv of Italy it 
Ad Pines i\ HI State of the peninsula, 
at the beginning of the rugn ot Aligns 
tus 179 Who pronounces the \ ai tl e 
boundary of Ituly and Gaul, 1HO 3 he 

eleven rigions or elides ISO Stationnt 
of Polybius regarding the jopnlntion of 
Italy, 412,413 lnfwenc.es from climate 
and physical foatures 414 Dasisforin 
approximate ealeulition of tin j oj ulo 
tion, 4U> Q be population of It ily <i m 
pared with that of the provinces 4 J> 
Greek cities in llaly v 1 j Die police 
of Italy, 278 Ihc government of Italy 
under Tiborius 284 1 xpulsion of the 

Bootlisajers, JS'i The cities of Italy 
plundered by the \ ltellians, vii 104. 


Decrease in the population of Italy in 
the reign of Vespas-inn 27 r > And de¬ 
cline of wealth in the reign of I)omi- 
ti in 3?0 3 rajan s measures for the 

special benefit ot Italy, vui 98 
Itinerary bjstern of the Romans m Gaul, 
iv 1°4 That of Antoninus, vui 2C8, 
And of Jerusalem 208 
Itnis Poitus ( arsar s torce for the subju¬ 
gation of RiiUm assembled at, i 413 


J AMES, first bishop of Jerusalem, his 
nmityrdom, vm ro note 
Jamiuluni the white signal flag on the i 
10^ Struck ly Alctcllus 1(H Tho 
Tameulan inartir di xinbed, v 39 
lanus tcmilc ot m 400 shut by Octa¬ 
vio too Anlby Vcspa-ian an 257 
Jajydts tilt deflated bj Octavius in 301. 
7 ivohnub uleli ite 1 piiGeonsult vm 271. 
Jern<- il< in, tin. tempi, c iftdel of taken by 
Pomjcnis i Ik John llyicanus re 
pi util iti tin 1 lgh pricsthunl 117 The 
Holy of Holies profanul by Pompciue, 
1 17 1 -|m>1i ition ot tin temple by ( rassus, 
1 7 noli u 10 uoh Sjdindour of the 
city m the i« ign of Iibcnu** vi 6 And 
m igmfianee t f its hf vercigns, 8 'Ihe 
en i cror (. aius s statue ordeml to be set 
up m Inc Holy ot Holies 47 bolimn 
mtry < f Hired \grij pa into Jerusalem, 
3Io Tin. two eouteiiiiuig factions, 116. 
Tumults in Jerusalem undir the first 
R man procure tors < ontrolled by the 
iruknce of th< ‘-anhelnm vu 191. 
IJuuii Agrippa tht tetrareh, employed 
us a sjy u] on the lows 197 Ihe 
/ i ot" or jairv of independence, 198, 
-el lluir sieam or secret nHsassins, 
1 18 A Roman detachment in the city 
i impelled to c i] inflate and massacied, 
Vi i Defeat ot (t stius Galius before the 
city 2nd Onpm of the Jews and of 
Jniisflem, ateoi img to Tacitus, 215. 
Religious sentiment among tht Jews at 
tinpi nod 2 (i Revolutionary pio 
ci dings < f the Zialots in Jemsali m 222 
Tiny massacre the Modcrvtc party and 
assume the government 221, 224 In 
tluce tactions occupy the citj, 224. 
*■ i (i ogrnphy of Jerusalem, 225 Titus 
conducts an irnu ag unrt tin city, 230, 
Opeiatione of the siege, 211 et xtq. 
loiuug of the outer wall, 2J2 The 
j opulation overawed by the resolution of 
the Zealot* to di lend tho City to the last, 
l> ’ Lines of cireumvallation drawn by 
Titus lound the city, 231 Distress of 
the <iti/< ns, 214, 244 F amino and por¬ 
tents 2J4 23 r > The Christiana retire 
fi om tho i ity 2 16 The fortress Antonia 
taken, 237 Destruction of the Temple, 
239-212 The Lpper City defended by 
the 7 1 aluts *242 Dissolution of order 
and discipline among the besieged, 244* 
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Destruction of the Upper City, -15. 
Conclusion of the war. 218. The J ew ish 
trophic* on the arch of Titus, 2»»i>, 
Foundation of the colony of AMia < \apt- 
tolina ainl desecration ot the holy places, 
viu. 17«. 

Jews, those of Romo favoured by C.e^nr, 
li. 400; in, 3**7; ti. 429. 'Jlieii 4«»iow 
and resentment at his muniur, iii K7, 
358. The Jews of Alexandria, ‘*W, J57. 
Their diameter m foreign lauds, 3 5 (5. 
Their dispersion, and yvi I lenient in tin* 
Roman empire, in Greece, m I5ah\lon, 
and ^Ethiopia, t»&7-;r»!‘ Thou synagogue 
in Rome, 338 Form a third p,n t <*l the 
population of Alrv.indrni, 359 Their [ 
proselytizing activity, 300. Form a na¬ 
tional con toiler any throughout the thire 
continents, 3<>1. The narrow uc** <a thru 
limits the mam rem-noi then (li^vr-uui, 
302. Greek and Jewish emigration i • »m- 
pared, »ij. AltoinpM oi Ai.Uoc'.ii-. 
Epiphanea to ILellotn/.e them, :*i> 1. Rc- 
covoiy of their mdejtendonco und»r the 
Maccabees, 8i5t! Tlieir In si t lcatr w :tli 
Rome, J(J7. Influence of i Irei 1- on ’li/'i- 
tnm on Jewish niriis, 307, 370. hir-t 
antagonism of the JMiari-ees and Ssuliin- 
cees, .571, Interference of thi ltutr..uis 
ill Jewish aftnns 37 1 , Puni]M*ius decide* 
between the claims of Ifyuamis and 
Alistol mins, 371. Jh-'-istaiKT of the Jews 
to the Romans, aud couitiicneeinont of 
the struggle between thum,37A. beim- 
rus, Gabimu*. Cta-sus, and Ccsir, m 
Palestine, J7«5 A*-ei<ndanrv ot the 

llerotK the family of Aulipatci the Tdu- 
mean, 377. Tlie nation.i) spu.it rmi-cd 
against them, 37 k Herod the (.n.d 
receives the kingdom ot Jndea fiom 
Antonins, 381. Favouis planted b\ 

Agrijipa to the Jews, ic.220'. TheJeu.s 

111 lUmie pationised by the lir-t Ikoni 
vi. 42b Then tmlmlenceut Koine, 2 r *>'» 
Pros.cnbed and banished by Tiberius, v 
287; vi 432. f’onionnded with the wm - 
shippers in Isis, \ , 287 ; \i. <152 At li ud 
wilh the Egiptirms, .|o. lauded nbioud 
and at home into fmtimis. Spmtnal 
pmleof tlie Jewish iieeiiineii m Rome, 
414. Tlieir reception ot ClnistianUv, 
435. Sp< rul applicability oi irt. i'anltl 
teaching to the Human Jews and pro¬ 
selytes, 4 515 The chum of Cams to 
divmo wor hip ru-cnUd with indigna¬ 
tion by the Jews, vi. 47 Mission of 
Philo the Jew to the ernpeiur, 4(i. The 
emperor's staLuc ordered to In.* sot up m 
the Temple of Jciusulem, 47. Cam-'* 
interview with the Alexuudiian and 
Jewish envoy.-in tlie gulden* ot Maecenas, 
48. Tone of intercourse among i he Jew >, 
153. The great rising ot the Jews 
against the Romans. J54. el Atti¬ 
tude of the Jew’s in the West and m the 
East, 154. Sources of the history of the 


Jews misappns'jutcd by Trie.tus, 177. 
Hi* strange mi=iepro<*entuliiin ot them 
nnd ot 1 hc'ii religion, 17K. ~S igour of 
religious sentiment amnng the Jews at 
the time of Josephus*, 184. The Jews,in 
tlie view of Cln l-tiuns, jmh< l.illy uban- 
doned to their selfish passions, 185, 
Their imj>or.aiicc at Home, vn, 379,380. 
Tlieir dispi* -nm m the East, viii. 139. 
Their numbers in Mesopotamia, and 
their luibul ucc m Egypt, Cyprus, nnd 
Cyrene, IP) .Severe measures taken 
against them iu Egypt, 1 to. Closing of 
their lorn pit* at Me 1 n ipolis, 141. Sedition 
nl .lonatlnm at Cpum, 111 Contempt 
into wlu< li 'In* Jew's at Home had fallen 
at tins time, 112. Gi uciul revolt of the 
Jcw-i thiou'limit the East m ii» reign 
of Trnian, Hi 7. Atiouuos peipetrated 
b\ ♦In* iiwirgents, iu7, 1158. Insurrection 
1 he J* .vs iu Palestine, 171. L’leservft- 
tnin of hie Jewish mtiomility liy the 
teaching oi the Jew i .li doctors at Tibc- 
riu-, 172. Typical .urnotei of the Rabbi 
Akilui, 1"3. li.iree. Helms up pointed Jew¬ 
ish loader in I'nlc-Unc, 174. Final defeat 
nud drjxtrsion of the Jews muter Jlurco- 
elndias, 17t>. I’in.il separation of the 
Christians, fiom tlie Jews, 177. 

John of (.piahi.a chief of the Zealot 1 *in 
Jurus.il, in, \ii. ‘.'U2. Ills chaiRctcr as 
drawn bv Josephus, 2 (m». Ills command 
in the city, during tlie great siege, 224. 
Takes refuge under ground, 245, 247. 
Ills life spated, 218. 

I Jonathan ot Oyieue, liis sedition, viii. 141. 
I’ut to death, 142 note. 

Jotajiatn, story of the siege and capture of, 
\ii 207. 

Joppa, taken and destroyed by the Romans, 
Vll. 209. 

Jos.'jilms, the historian, his account of tlie 
emperor Tihenus, v 4»2. Acionntof, 
■vn. yo'l. 2U4. In lomnitind m Galilee, 
203. Number ol troops under his com- 
ni.nid, 20*i. irnrsu-sed by tlie Zealots, 
2015. Defends JoUpatu, and m captured 
bv the Romans, 2u7, Favoured by Ves- 
jusian, 200 . Adopt 5 the name of Titus 
Flavius, 209. Employed by Titus to 
otlti lerms to the Jews. 2.53, 237, 244.* 
Chargid by his countrymen with sudi- 
tinn, viu. 1 fl, 

Julia, king of Nmmdift, insulted by Ciesar 
at Home, i. 14 i. ills bo-tility to CniMir, 
ii 2I‘>. Attacks aud defeats Curio, 215, 
5?H! IJis cruelty to his Roman prisoners, 
218 His audacious presumption, 218. 
Joined by Sdtiio and Varus, 343. Ilia 
army, 34(1. At Utica with Cato, 8-17. 
Uige.s the destruction ot Utica, 34S. 
Attacked by Cocchus, 350. Defeats 
Cn»ar, 353. Defends Ins capital, Cirta, 
354. His insolence m the Benatorian 
camp, 350. His death, 3(54. 

Juba, the younger, spared by Cseser, ii. 
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374. Appointed king of Mauretania, by 
Augustus and marries Cleopatra Selene, 
daughter oi Autumns, iv 14b, v 277 
His account of the expedition of Cams 
Caesar to the East, 4'>7 His son Ptole 
inreue put to death by Coma, vi 87 
Judaism, arrival of the time for eppieci 
atingthe idea of the Divine Unit} the 
essential dogma of, vi 4-8 Freedom ot 
Judaism offensive to Domitian, vn 17!) 
The Jewi>li tribute 280 Proscription 
of Rom an nobles on a chaige of Judaism, 
381 Overthrow ot the Jewish, and 
succession of the Christian dispensation, 
vlu l,ib Establishment of the Jewish 
schools at Tiberias, 138 I he Law the 
Mischna and the Geruara, 119 Interest 
taken by Domitian m the dogmatic 
teaching of Judaism 287 
Judea its relations to Home, m 3G0 
Ablj go veined by Herod the Great 39 > 
Visited by Agnppa, rv 224 Given to 
hi8 son Archdaus, v 417 Insurrection 
in, 418 Crushed by Varus 418 Ihc 
kingdom annexed to the Human empire, 
418, vn 21 191 Goxmmcnt of the 
procurator Pontius 1 i lotus, v 41), 420 
Condition of Judea under Homan do 
minion, 420 Givon to Herod Agnppa, 
vv 115 Reverts to Rome 117 litus 
charged vv ith the conduct of affairs m 
Judea, vii 117 Judea in the maturity 
of its powers, 187 It 1 * material pi os 
penty and anti pie siniplmly of in an 
nera, 188 ls9 Resistance of the brig aids 
or ialse Christs, U2 Insurrection in 
Galilee, put down by Quadratus prefect 
of feyna, 194 Compurutivt tranquillity 
of Judea during the government of 
Felix, ID'S Tumults in Jerusalem I'M, 
«f seq \ espaaiun appointed to conduct 
operations in Judtn 201 The two 
contending factions Zealots and IIeiod 
ians, ami their loader*. I 2 198 201, 
202. Vespa lan s first opi rations directed 
against Gab lee, 202 Milit vry resouicct 
of Judea, 20o Josephus m command in 
Galilee 263 Siege and capture of Jota 
pata, 207 Of Joppa 209 Of T i bonus 
and Tanchea 210 Ih duetiou of Pcran, 
711 Suspension of hostilities during 
the struggle for the succession 212 
Destruction of 7a asalem and conclusion 
of the war in Judea, 210, 248 
Judex, enacLment of a pecuniary qnahficn 
tion for the office of i 370 Ihc judices 
under the empire i\ 19 
Judgment, Silent, the mode of procedure 
so called i J8 b 

Judioia, the, restored to the senate by 
Sulla, 117 Its bhamele^s parti ility and 
corruption, 42 Fompeius unites with 
Crassua and Cicero in transferring a 
share of the judicia from the n( hies to 
the knights, 03 Distribution ot the ]u li- 
au among tin so uVc t' e knights a^dthe 


eeranan tribunes, 9 > Confined by Ctesar 
to the senatorial and equestrian orders. 
304 

Julia aunt of Cresar, and widow of Marius, 
her funereal oration pronounced by Ce¬ 
sar, i 95 

Julia, the younger of Ciesar a sisters, 
married to Balbus, u 418 note Her 
fumreal oration pronounced by Augus¬ 
tus, 438 note 

Julia daughter of Caesar, mnrried to Pom 
peius, l 178 Cau»e of her last illness, 
307 Her death 388 Her obsequies m 
the field of Mars 390 Lffcct of her 
death on the alliance of Pompeius and 
Caesar, 416 

Julia, daughter of Augustus and Scriboma, 
date of her birth, iv 185 note Mamed 
(1) to Maroellus, 184 , (2) to Agrippa, 
194, (3) to Tiberius, 211, 270 Her 
children by Agnppa li) r Accompanies 
her husband to the Lost, 224 Betrothed 
to Tiberius 211 Mamed to him 23(, 
246 Affection of Augustus for her, 
2( b Her beauty, accomplishments, and 
levities 267-270 Her disordeily Me, 
disgrace, and banishment 227 216 277, 
291 Specially exempted from all bene¬ 
fits in her fathers will, v lo7 Her 
death at Rhegium, 154 
Julia, granddaughter of Augustus daugh- 
u r of Agnppa and Juha, married to L. 
Amalias Paulus iv 328 Banished by 
her gTandfather 329 Specially exempted 
from sharing his property, v 117 Her 
death in the island of Trimcrus, 352 
Julia daughter of Titus \n 316 
Julia, daughter of Germamcus, mamefl 
to\inieius v 395 Recalled from ban¬ 
ishment by Claudius, but agwui banished 
vi 144 Her death, 151 
Julia daughter of Drusus and Livilla, 
married (!) to Nero (lermamcua, (2) 
to Itubellius Blandus v 396 
Julian basilica at Rome, inaugurated by 

Oetavm-, in 393 

Julian hou*»e the constructed by Agnppa, 
in 261 Nero s proposed canal from it 
to Rome vi J59 

Julian us his successes over the Dacians, 
,vii 343 

Julu family of tho, i 84 note 
Julius, Julus, the name, in Roman history, 
i 84 

Julius the month, the name of Qumtihs 
changed to, m 113,122 480 
Julius Alpinulus, the Helvetian chief, put 
to death by Cfecina, vii 86 
Juma Claudilla married to Calus Ceesar, 
v 380 398 Her death, 198 
Juma Silana, wife of C Silma, Hor fend 
with Agrippina, vi 291 Her banish¬ 
ment, 293 

Junia Tertia or Tertulla her mother, iii, 
122 Ribald story of her, 122. Her 
Illustrious obsi quies, v 311 
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Junius, the name of the month, changed 
to Cermamcus, vi 370 
Junius Blsesus Ser Blaesus 
Junius Noviuus partisan of Agrippa Fos 
tamos his attack on Augustus v 2 o 
Jumus Pnscua, hw wealth and execution, 
Vi 75 

Junius Itustu.ua prefect of Home via 330 
buppo&ed to have passed sentence on 
Justin 

Jupiter Capitolina* struck by lightning 
l 3>1 lemjdt. of, v J1 liiat of Ju 
piter Tcrctnus J> 

Juriseorihutts c\ Icbrated in the reign of 
Antoninus Inis vm 271 
Jus Pentium and Jus Chile anomalous 
relations of the in the {1 man in \m 
292 Giuub s k atoirn nt of tlio divine 
tion betv. cen them 2 ) J 
JusKonoranum character of the vni 2*1*1 
Justin the Martyr his apoUpic* for the 
Christians viu 212 «ot( Hi-, judge, 
Ju inns ltusticu* 3 JO 
Jua tnmu 111 ciorwn thi n 397 
JuviiYium foundation of a col my by 
Hadrian at vm 204 

Juvenal the * Countll of the Turbot 
described by vii 1)7 His satires com 
pared, with tho*c of IerMii* ■vm 7R 
His manliness 128 Compared with 
Tacitus 1.8 Difference in the tone of 
Ins earlier and later v. ntn gs 1 JO Comi 
dored as a champion of Homan ideas ljj 
Juvi nalia the icativalof the, instituted by 
Nero, vi 321,322 

Juventius Celsus conspires against Do 
tuition, but pardoned on condition of 
turning delator, vn 40b 


K IDNAPPING-, prevalence of, in Italy, 
n 39‘) 

Knights, their moral superiority to the 
senators, i 42 A reform in favour of 
the equestrian order undertaken by 
Pompeiua, (2 Who unites with Crassus 
and Cicero m transferring a share m the 
judiuia to them 03 Mortified and irri¬ 
tated by Cato, 122 Occupation and dis 
tinctiou of the knight-,, iv 14 JLhe libta 
of the knights revise 1 by Clau litis vi 
121 And their privileges extended % 
hun, 192 


J ABEO, Q ANTISTITJq, commits ein 
-2 cide at Philippi in 23( 

Labenus Deciinus compelled by Ca? ar to 
appear on the Htage n 427 
Labienus Q son of Titus, enters the Par 
thian service his successes in Asia, arro 
gance and Ocfttli m 23 > 

Lnbienus, T , the ableist or Caesar s officers 
in Gaul i 2uG, 277 Loft in command 
in C.aul 27 > a£ the battle witl the 
Ncrvn, 212, 291 Stationed in the < oun- 


try of the Trevirl, 308 Chastises the 
Monm 411 Attacked by and repulses 
the Gauls 427 Defeats the Irevin 429, 
Checks the MenapJI, 430 Hi.h success 
the Aiduan war, h 58 71 Puts down a 
revolt of the TieYiri, 71 Ills perfidy to 
Commius, 72 CrcsarB legatus m the 
Cisalpine, 117 His defection from Ctesar, 
141 Checks desertion in the Pompeian 
army, 251 Hia cruelty to Ciesareun 
prisoners 278 His attempt on t yri tie, 
344 Defeats Ca sar, JuJ Lscap, » tium 
Thapsua, 369 lulls at Munda 
La) icniiK, T, his freedom a* a w ritcr of 
history, iv 96 H i s " nti n gs sui pi oust'd 
by the B a nato, but restored to circulation 
by Giuub vi 17 

Laco Cornelius adherent of G a* b» vn fi.f. 
Lamia, Alms detained by Tiberius trum 
Ins government of byria, vn i j 
Imnia Alius, dcpnvi 1 of las wife and 
blain by Domitian vn 409 
Lands assigned by Cn ar to his veterans, 
n 194 Roman mode of measuring land, 
lv 77 79 

Land tax the Roman proprietors of public 
douiiunB releu cd from payment ol, 1 44 
Quintary proprietorship enibrai mg tx 
emptiou from the land tax, reluctantly 
given bj the emperors, vm 285 
Language, varieties of, spoken in the Ho¬ 
man empire, lv 378 

Lanuvimn settlement of the Homan colony 
of, birth place and residence ol Antoninus 
Pius, vm 274 

Laodicea. state of. in the time of Augustus, 
v 13 ' 

Lares, populaT worship of the restored by 
Augustus, iv 73 The worship combined 
with that of Augustus himself 74 
Latercnsu, L Juventius, sicond m com¬ 
mand in Further Spain, u 327. Put to 
d< nth by Cassius, 327 

Latcrcnsis, M Juventius, lieutenant of 
PJancus, commits suicide, jjj 181 
Latin the official langunge of the whole 
Roman empire iv 375 Prevalence of 
the Lutm language in the western pro¬ 
vince*, 77 Comprehensiveness strength 
&c , of the Latin language, vm 98 
Latin francium the 1 8 Claims of the 
Italian allioa to the 12 Eventual con 
cewiimi at the privilege to tho Italian 
clainianU 13 Law of L Julius Cffisar 
for admitting them 85 note The fran¬ 
chise communicated by C psar to the 
provincials, h J0J Extended by the 
manumiBsion of slaves, iv 18> Granted 
by Vespasian to fcpain, vui 98 Lxten 
Sion of the franchise in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius 284 Its hardship and 
vexations 284 Quiritary proprietorship, 
28 > Imposition of the legacy duty on 
personal enfranchisement 280 Constant 
degradation of the character of the Ro¬ 
man citizenship in the prounces, 288. 
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Gradual extension of ritwMvdup to all 
the free population ot tin euipn c, 288 
Decree of Antomn is t inn nlh, 290 
LatinUb, tie nnuit his anoguite and fa 
vonr with Domitian vn HO 
I atohrigi, the, join the Htlietu i 2 r »0 
Laws Casar s priifcd of a conplete code 
of ii 40) Ligi-Jativcand judiciilfuiu- 
tions of the smite anl tin pi pk m 
462 Ihe pirn i^atnc of initiation a.-> 
Burned by Augu^tu 1 -, 461 His idict-* 
464 The edicts and r«-cnp 1 s of the 
emperor 4f4 4 ( i Mwonapcion of tin 
JlhlfthC fofll UA s olht f 1* i 1 lu* lex) lJU? 
4(0 Constitutional fimcti ns it the 
Roman peoph unkr tin unpin iv 2 
3 am ttons of the b n he > A ml ot the 
knight-., 14 The jun ptudeme ol An 
gnstu= 92 Failnn »f the mil laws m 
apt In ition to questions b tweeu To 
rugners vm 2)1 A nun ilous relation 
of the Tus Gi\ ilo and t le Jus Goitmra 
m the I lavian era 2)2 The hi iJcm 
ranum and Pupetuil ldiet of th 
pmtor 2)3 The pioiinuul edict of 
the prefects 204 Methods anil prm 
ciplcb ol procedure in the province-. 
23 • Ii Utions of Iti man and native 
us ape »G Dee Urn of pul lit sjmteo 
incident with the per fee icn of lints 
pruience 2)8 IJniloinnbj without 
amalgamation, 2)J 

Legacy dnt\ linpo ltionof the,on]er«onnl 
enfr uu hw inonl vm _'s< 

Legion-*, j>ay ami 1 iif tli ol service of the 
urulu tlu empm it I ( n j 1cm it 
of the kgi in unkr Align is sn 
lions of the legions und r Til unis t 
277 No 1 gion qiurtimini !l il\ wh Ii 
18 dcfmdod ly th urb n e li t uwl 
pr-Etornn guar’s 278 lb d ljlim 
of the legions strum >uh mu ituul 
by Tiberius, 279 RtmnUd n the ) it 
vmccs vn 15 Perm u u <c< 1 tl ;i> 
stitution of the legion vm I ] l t ot 
the legions and thur stuUom> in the 
reign of Aurelius, t»13 notr 
Legislution power of, in the people and 
senate but subsequently m the unpuor, 
v 232 

Lemonum, capital cit\ of the Potoms 
taken by Duratms, anil held for the Ilo 
mans, n 71 

Lentiilus r Cori elms, Sura consul de 
feated by Spam cos i 40 Deposed from 
his command 40 Joins Catihnn s i in 
spirac v m Proposes a new insurrection 
of Slav eg and criminals 11) 

Lontulus, Cn Conic bus npjwinted to the 
re\ lVtd office of u user, i i > 
LeiitulusGms L tcnielim elected consul, 
li 114 His Ui unci s of adv int ige* from 
anarchy 124 ( (nets the hoiue of ]Ior 

tcnsius and the gardens of Ca-sar, 282 
Mu rck red in I g\ pt 504 
Lent ulus Gietulieua, cornmunder of the 
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legions on the Upper Rhine, defies Tibe¬ 
rius v 4)4, vi 80 Put to death by 
Cans 8-) 

LcntLilus Maicellintis, elected consul, i. 
5 2 Resists the election oi lus successor, 
,61 

Lentulus Spinther, elected consul, i 342. 
Hie government of Cxliua fails by lot to 
lmn J49 1 k parts for his pr6v ince, PjO. 
Retreats before Ca-or u 144 Aapirts 
to the office of Pontifix Maximus 282 
His position at the battle of PharMiha, 
287 Joins the conspirators in the Capi¬ 
tol m !> r > 

I epuH iotnid guilty of adultery and poi¬ 
soning v 2( «, 2t4 

Lej i la Domitia mother of Mespahna, 
picsent it her daughters death, vi 17 r ». 
Her liitngues agamst Agnppina, 196. 
r *und guilty of ticnson ami executed, 
1 )7 Has chaige of the youthful Nero, 
2 ( 1 

Lepidus M 2Fniihns, great great grand 
father of Llm triumvn, six times prin¬ 
ts in 4 JO 

Lepi lus M -Lmilius, his attempts to ro- 
vi\o the Mittan party, i 67, 55. His 
defeat and death 37 

X c| idu- M JTtmliUH, mterrex in n o 52, 
bis house attacked by the Clodian mob, 
u li Appointed governor of Rome by 
(msir, u 17) 220, 221,4], Adheres to 
the pnonplcs ol Cresar, 230 Rcctives 
the ] i ovince of Hither Spam, 235 o40 
.A 11< vud the honour of a triumph, 340 
Dc-iguatod eunsul for b c 4o 342 His 
i imimsti ation uf Rome as master of the 
h >rhC 41o His charm ter as ‘ Caesar a 
fi i nd 417 Aci epts the government of 
Hither Sj un aud Gallia Narbonensis, 
4)7 In koine at tlie time ct Closure 
u-.i r nmtiun m 60 S jpports Antonius, 
r 2 6h 7i Hi position 67 Surrounds 
tli senate With nn armed force, 63 
Ae companies Antonins to the forum, 06, 
70 His speech to the people, 67 Im- 
piticnt to act against tht liberators, but 
enh rUuus RruLus, 75 Marches to Spam, 
Hi Urge a the senate to treat with 
Antomu-i 166 Stationed in Transalpine 
( Caul and snritly aids Antonins, 17 1 ) 
Antoni us io in s lnm, 181-18) Invited by 
Octavius to eomlii e with Antoni us, 187 
Negotiates with Octavius, 190 Confe¬ 
rence of Oi tuvinsAntomus and Lepidus, 
and formal ion of the second triumvirate, 
]')) Designatfd consul for DC 42,19« 
Narhonnese Gaul aud Spain allotted to 
him 106 Consents to the proscription 
of lus brother I’anlua yFimlius, 197 
Enters Rome with his colleagues, 199 
Appointed consul n < 42 217 His tri¬ 
umph and unpopulanty, 2J 7 Compelled 
by his colleagues to surrender the com¬ 
mand in Italy, and Africa assigned to 
Inn., 23a, 236, 249 Refuses to join L. 
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Antemius, 249. Present at the treaty 
of Mtsenum, 251. Refuses to join Octa¬ 
vius, 258. Assists Octavius in his war 
with Sextus PompeiiiB, 263,266. Deserts 
to the Pomjieians, and combines with 
them against Octavius, 267. Abandoned 
by lus soldiers, 268. Submits to Octa¬ 
vius, who spares his life, 268. 2(d). De¬ 
prived of his share in the fcrjnmurflte, 
269. Retains the office of Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus, 269, 275, His death, iv. 228. 

Lejmlus, son of the triunmr, conspire* 
against Augustus, and is put to death 
l»v him, lii. 890. 

Lqmlui, lit. ^Emllius, named by Augus¬ 
tus as a possible competitor Jor the cm* 
pue, v. 133 Defends Cn. l’Uo, 210. Hia 
proposal for diminishing the rewards 
oi the dilators, 320. IIis nobility anil 
influence, 391. Warned to Drusilla, 
daughter of Gorrannicus, hut resigns her 
to Cams, Yi. 34. Put to death by Cams, 
83. 

Lesbian wines, iv. 395. 

Lenec Come, town of, in Arabia, iv, 153, 
156 note. 

Lexovii, the, compelled to submit to the 
Romans, i. 297. Joins a maritime con¬ 
federacy against the Romans, ;io7. Corri- 
pclled to maintain Ctesar s soldiers, 315. 

Libels, conduct of Augustus and Tiberius 
With ropect to, v. 256. And of Nero, 
vi. 329. 

Lilio, Dinsus, his intrigues against Tibe¬ 
rius and suicide, v. 219 -221. 

Liho, L. Scnhonius, takes the command of 
the Pompeian fleet, n. 252. Him. kadca 
Brundisium, 252. Mediates between Oc¬ 
tavius and Sextus Punipeiua, iii 250. 
(’hi/gn to Sextus, hut finally abandons 
him. 270. 

Library of Luenllns, i. 77. Of Oetavia, 
founded bv hnr brother Octavius, in. 
3(4. Of Pollio, supposed to be puj- 
chasod by the fruits oi Ills Illyrian cam¬ 
paign, ii. 403 note : in. 303. The first 
public library in Rome established by 
l 'aisar, ii. 4U3 The Alexandrian library 
accidentally burnt by Oatsar, 317. Li¬ 
braries of Trajan, vni. 45. 

Libnnii, the, defeated by Octavius, hi. 
801 . 

Lieinian rogations, enactment of the, 

U. 

Licinianus, the praetorian, his banishment, 

vu. 3i»i. 

Lirinius Damasippus, abets Juba, king of 
Numidia, m his insolence, ii. 218. 

Licinus, his early life, iv. 218. His tv- I 
runny as procurator of Gaul, 218. His j 
adroit exculpation of himself to Au¬ 
gustus, 219. His tomb, 219. 

Ligarius, Q., Cicero's speech for, ii, 413. i 
Joins tho conspiracy against Caesar's 
life, 451. 

Ligurians, their hostility to the Massilians, 

YOL. Till. 
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i. 199. Besiege Antipolis and 'Nictea, 
199. Defeated by the Homans, and their 
territory given to the Mas i liana, 2d'. 
Origin of the* Ligurian?, 229. Their 
Huai subjugation effected by Augustus,, 
iv. 142. 

Limyra, Cains Cn'sar die-J at, iv. 287. 

Lingones, a Gallic tribe, refuse to allow a 
passage to the fugitive llelvetii, i. 2f,\j. 
Two legions stationed in the country of 
the, 4*J(». 

Liscus, the vergobret of the J5dui, dis¬ 
covers the treachery of Duuntorix to 
Caesar, i. 2G1. 

Litavicus, commander of the iEdnnn levies 
under CiObai, revolt 1 ', ii. 53. Pardoned, 
54. 

Literature of tho Romans, influence of 
that of the Gieeks on the, hi. 37. Nie- 
viunnnd Lticilius the cJinmpiom of the 
old Roman liteiature, 38, 39. Mutative 
character of Roman literature, 40. 
General purity and terseness of style m 
the Augustan wi dm, v. 95. Tit ins 
Livius and his In-lory, 96. Virgil, JOO, 
Horace, 111, 114. Propertius, 120. Ti¬ 
bullus, 122. Ovid, 121. Decline and 
puppiossion of literature in the reign oi 
Tiberius, 409; vi. 487. Ho restriction 
on writing among the Romans, 405. 
This indulgence accepted in compensa¬ 
tion for rertnetinn in publication, 400 . 
(kmsideralion of the extent of the class 
of readeis, 407. I’rices of books m 
Rome, 408, Facilities attending the 
composition and multiplication ol books, 
409. Characteristics of the popular li¬ 
terature of the time, 409. KwJnon of 
liiatnncal compo-ation, 410. Extra¬ 
ordinary activity of the elder Pliny, 41 ft 
Discouragement of cuiiLempornry his¬ 
tory, 4)1. Vespasian's liberal endow¬ 
ment oi literature, vii. 276. Effect of 
the Flavian reaction on the tone of Ro¬ 
man literature, viiL 71. Comparison of 
Clainhnn and Flavian uniters, 71, et spy. 
1'oefcs oi the Flavian age, 77. The his¬ 
torians of the same period, 82. Prefer¬ 
ence of the Romany for biography tr> 
history, 99. Collection of private cor¬ 
respondence. 102. Pliny’s account of 
tho truo man of letters—the elder Flint.-, 
117. 

Livia Drusilla, wife of Tiberius Claudius, 
and mother of Tiberius the emperor and 
Drusun, carried oil and married by Oc¬ 
tavius, 111 . 284; iv. 182. Her early his¬ 
tory, /nunners, and character, iv. 

184. Jealous of Octavia, 187. Urge# 
the marriage of Julia with Tiberius, 233. 
Suspected of hastening the end of Cams 
and Lucius Csewar, 287. Secures the 
succession for Tiberius, 289. Believed 
to have counselled Augustus to clem^ney 
in Cinna's case, 282. Her mtripnts 
against Agiippa Postumus, 325. Suin- 
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in or® Tiberius to the death bed of Au¬ 
gustus, 302 , v. 132 Conceals the em- 
ptroj a doccflse until his arrival Ij 1 
Adopted into the Julian family with the 
title of Augusta 136 Perhaps xnatriu 13 
I’lnnuna to thwart Agrippina, 18 > 
Believed aceessoty to the death of Ger 
maidens, 281 Poes hot appear at lm 
f moral, 201 Screens Plain ma 21( 
Hm secret influence over liberies 1 *3 
The temple voted to her by the pro- 
\inc als 22G Hei death and character, 

> 3 Her frtendri persecuted by Tiberius, 
i rt ) 

Lvvi v or Livilla, sister of Germanicus and 
wift of Prugus, brings forth twmchil 
dun, v 202 Intrigues with Scjanus 
iu I poisons her husband, 315 Seianns 
demands her in marriage, 326 Affianced 
to linn iU2 With Tibenns at Capree 
2< 4 Her guilt established, she is star, cd 
to death, 17■> 

J iv ia sister of the emperor Cams, lm- 
] U< sited in a conspiracy against h<.r 
1 otlur, vi 8> Banished, 84 Recalled 
from b mishmont, 97 

Livy oil uacter of lus history, v 97 Callr<l 
hi Augustus‘a Pompeian, 97 Assists 
Ihc studies of Claudius 97 tenders per 
formed by him for bis countrymen < >8 
Loss sustained by us through the dis 
appearance of the latter decades, 9K 
Jin * Dialogues, 99 lYcqucnts tlio | 
rlu ton cal schools, 99 His history com 
nmmlod by Caiuu to be luuovcd from the 
libraries vi 70 His works Compared 
with those of Tacitus, via 84 

Lornsta, the profetaor of poisoning, vi 
199, vn 45 

Lollm Paulina the richest woman in Romo 
I liny b account of her, u 8 Witt. of 
P Mcmmius Rtgulus % Paused an i 
shortly after repudiated by tains Chp u 
, 17 Banished by Claudius, with the los"- 
of her fortune, 184 

Lollius, M < looted to the consulship, in 
4 1 5 Defeated in Gaul iv 217 Ac 
companies Cams Ore*Mir into tlie East 
282 Denounced by Cains La sar, 285 
I i is death, 285 Father of Lol 1 ia Paulina 
vi 57 

Iinl ins Urbious, defeat® the Bngantes and 
builds the w all of Antoninus in North 
111 it dn vm 26i» 

Londifliuio in the tlmeof Claudius, vi 229 
socked bv the Icem, 265 In the time of 
Hadrian, mu 207 

Lorium residence of Antoninus Fins at, 
vi u 274. 

Lucan ns M Annaaus, takes pert in Piso a 
conspiracy against Nclo, \i 304 Said 
to have bcti avert his mother 368 Put 
to death, JoS His cai lj compliments to 
Nero, 871, 464 Examination of hie 
* Phnmlia’ as a history of mind and 
opinion of the period, 463,472 Charac- | 
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fanatics of Lucan and of hia contem¬ 
poraries 467 His doftciew v in imagina¬ 
tion 4(9 His affectation of encyclopaedic 
It now led go, 470 His birthplace and 

parentage, 471 note His Phursaha,’ 
472 , vm 72 Compared with Slims 
ltahcuH,72.73 And with Tacitus 8 >,94. 
T nccn levees of Ca '•ar at in (>97, i 154 
LucteiuB, L, the historian, sues for the 
consulship, i ll>9 

Luciliu8, C a champion of the old Roman 
literatuic iu 39 

Lucilla daughter of the emperor M Avne 
hus betrothed to Yerus ym 121 
Lucretius, effect of his poem 1 On tlie 
Nature of 1 lungs ’ n 423 
Lmretius Q nonnnited by Augustus to 
the consuWup iv 197 
Luciillua Andreas, heads a revolt of the 
Jews in the f vrenoua vm 1(7 
LucnlhiR T T i nuns proconsul in Asia, 
i 11 His attempts to rofoim the pro¬ 
vincial n lminihtration 5> Superseded 
in his command 42 Hi-, news com¬ 
pared with tlio-c of his succos or lom 
pans 1> Ills character r (> His wealth, 
and the use he in ide of it 77, 78 Re 
ccivos tlio honour of a triumph 138 
Tntrigue of Memmiuq with the wife of 
Lucnllus 8 brother ](>1 L u ullus b life 
m danger, 175 Ills advico to Cicero, 
189 

Lncullus, Marcus his invasiou of Mcesia, 
iv 14 > 

Luuillns formerly prefect of Britain, put 
to death vn 4W> 

Ludi Apollmaies exhibited in Rome by 
Itrutns in 122 

Ludi Su i ulnres of Augustus lii 461, iv, 
2(>2 204 Of ( lamiius vi loO 
Lull Maxim! of Neio vi 32 > 

Lugdnncnsns the piovincia, organization 
of hy Align tm. iv 128 
Luglunum, founded by Planeufi iv 129. 
Its site great roails from it to the 
Atlantic an 1 Bi ltivh Chnnml, its wealth, 
population and importance as a colony, 
12) 130 The commercial centre of the 
Gauls 110 '1 ho imperial residenoe of 

I ngdunnm 13i) Its mint, 130 Its 
rhetorical pchools 130 Altar dedicated 
to Augustus and Rome by the Gauls ftt 
* Lngdnnnm, 238 Imperial auction of 
Cams at Lugdunmn, vi 82 
Lupercalia, revived by Augustus, iii 4C1. 
Lupeit U8 See Memnuus 
Lupus one of the assassins of Cams, put to 
death, vi 103 

Lupus, prefect of Egypt, his severe mea¬ 
sures against the Tews in his province, 
viii 140. Worsted m several encounters 
with them, 108 , 

Lusitania. Caesar 8 conquest of the districts 
of, north of the Tagus i. 1 r »6 
Lusiub Quietus, a Moonsh captain of mer¬ 
cenaries, entrusted by Trajan with a 
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command in the hast, vm 163 Quells 
a revolt of the Jews in Mesopotamia 
167 Urged ly his soldiers to dispute 
the empire with Hadrian, 188 Sent by 
Ha Inm to Mauretania 191 His in¬ 
trigues and death 19 ,196 
Lucorius 1 nscus denounced by Haterius 
for his verses on the supposed death of 
Drusus, and executed by the senate, v 

2b0 

L>( m autonomous states of, iv 1(51 
C mi pci sated by Augustus 164, lit 
pnved < t its autonomy vil 271 
Lyilia destruction of twelve cities of, by 
an earthquake, v 283 
Lyon i it> of, supposed origin of its name, 
n 222 note 


M ACFDONIA Roman province of, ex 
tent of the, l IS 1 he government 
of coveted 22 Assign d by (lo hus to 
Piho 524 Sciz d by I rutns, in '17 
Macer (.lodius cominuultr in Africa 
claims the empire, vu 41 His death, 

*) 

Mauo Sertorius appointed captain of the 
Fretorjan guar la an l ait i tistod by 
Tibenis with the arrest of Sejanns v 
J06 l)i tm turns heaped upon Macro 
bj the nil a ns 371 Bex otn< s almost as 
obnoxious ah joiius, 18) Put to deatli 
by order of C aius Camr vi 32 
Mu comes C Cilnins applied to by Folho 
on Virgil s Ik half in 240 Draws up 
the treaty of Drundisium, 246 IUiuwb 
negotiations I tween Augustus and An 
tonius 2 >9 hO Ihs origin and cm or, 
280-28 I Ills freedom as counsellor to 
Augustus iv 20 J H ih easy temper, 210 
T he rcpri si ntativeof progress 211 The 
first minister of the empire 212 His 
political influence as patron ot literature 
214 His dome Lie troubles 214 Pre 
scnption of A mourns Musa for his sleep 
lcssncss 2 >9 H is death, 200 His man 
ners and (bar icter, 21 0 Causes of his 
reputation wuh posterity 2(1 
Mft e ia or Mrtsiu, first invaded by M In 
cullus, Iv 140 Annexed by J ibenus to 
Illyricum 146 Revolt in extinguished 
byL Piso 2 r 3 Condition of at the end I 
of the reign of Tiberius, v 41 > Secured 
by 1 rajan vm 42, 43 Hadrian s cam 
puign m 19 1 

M imz, Tiajan s bridge at, vm 20 
JiaiuR the name of the month, changed 
to Claudius, vu 37V 

Jlajeetae, the law of, its origin, v 247 
Distinction between majestas and per 
duelho 248 The law ol Majestas com 
posed of the Lex A pules a Lex Varia, 
Lex Cornelia, and Lex Julia de Mates 
fcate, 248-250 Definition of it by the 
J alum law, 2M Pew trials for majestaa 
under Augustus, 2 j 2 Its application 


extended by Tiberius to pasquinndes and 
abusive words, io 6 - 2 o r > Constructive, 
majostis 21 9 Cases of Palamua and 
Rubrius 2o9 Coses of (Iranim Marcel 
lus fnmus, and others 259-203 Ex 
tl Hvugaiic* s of the law, 27J Ntro s 
temperate proceedings in cases of mo- 
jt sty vi D 

Mullius C an adherent of Catihna l 128 
Raises tin f.lon laid of revolt in Etruria, 
128 Declared an enemy of the state, 
128 

Maimirrn chief of Cesar s engineering 
<kpartment his skill and wealth n 
2 >J Ills house on V a Gttlian Hil 1 x 
62 

Marnupi nn 1 nocrmncipi in the old Roman 
law of pre j rt\ m l_ 

Munilius the author of thcManilian law, 
t 11 run ul solute power in the Last 
ii] n l e mpenis i 07 

Muiniuih hw jioem oi astronomy and 
a troloey not in if id by am ancient 
vnld \ 41v> nod m which he 
flourished 410 rot/> 

Manlius 1 is con lists in Caul, I 202 
D fi Ueil by flu (imbn, 209 

Miu tm (onfisifttion ot ly Octavius, to 
satisfy tl c !i gion irn s m 2 )V 

Miirlli trudt m aiming the ancients, iv 
Ol 

Mai cell a sister of Octavius married to 
M At,nppa in 411 iv is Divoreei 
by him 1)1 Alarm d t< Julius Antoinus, 
in 941 note iv IV 247 note 

Miroellus M Cla idins chctcl consul, n 
87 His hostility to Ca_sa,r 87 His 
di cr< alxmt the u. “ignnunt of piovinc^s 
ftinu 1 at ( irwr '<7 Whom he insults 
b\ ill tr atiric nt of a Ti aiispa 1 uic G ml, 
9V Jtitiris to Mylilone 412 Lndea 
vours to ol tun 1 is ret-ill to Home 412 
(icuos oration * j ro M/iruMo 412 
He is recalled, but as wsm itcd at Athens, 
419 

Muricllus, first husband of Octavia, iiu 
24( 

Man cllu 1 -- M , son of Octavia betrothed to 
the daughter of Sextus Pompoms, m 
2 2 284 Mimes Julia, dmghter of 
Augustus iv 184 Designated ruble, 
and ri leased from tin ‘ Lex Annalis,’ 
in 41 ) iv 187 More popular that 
Agnppa 18f 187 Hu dines* and death 
at Bun 1)0 1)1 His ohsiqnus 190 
Jirst tenant of the M msoleum Angusfi, 
1)1 His death imputed to Livia 1V1 
Tin ‘ Thentrum Mireilh 1)2 His fu 
n erf at oration pronounced by Augustus, 
192 "Viigils verses his imperishable 
monument 1V2 

Marcellas Granius, accused of constructive 
treason v 2^9 

Marcellus, C Claudius, elected consul ii. 
% IK Appeals to Cresar s generosity 
on beluilf of his brother, 412. 
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JIarcellUB Eprins, a noted delator, vi 3fi9 
His declamation against Partus Thratca, 
492 His rev ards M94 

Marcia, widow of liorteneiua, married to 
Cato, n 217 

Marcia lurmlla wife of Titus, vii 2!)5 

Marciano,, IrniaiiB sister, her magna 
nlmifcj \ in 24 

Marcius Rex, his conquests m GanI, i 
202 

Mai conn nm the transplant thtmsdves 
Inm the sourus of the Danube into 
3 iheimn iv 407, 313 Formation of 
tl« 1 lngdom of Maiohoduus 314, *>14 
( am] of T ibenus against the m 31 
1 lieu war with the Clnrusci v ISO 
\\ irs ot M Aurelius with them, vm 
i 34G 

Jt mnmne the Asmonean princess married 
f Iluod the Gnat m 3S0 His love 
n i io il >usy of her, 384, Put to death 
1 linn tbi 

W uamne, daughter of Herod Agnppa, 
vji ] >2 

M u i in or popular part} at Borne, their 
iJnmiv tlie weak point m the body 
p litie i 81 Ihe Mamn party repit 
W nted by Gtesar, 83 ho obtains the 
relial ihtation of sevoral of them, 9i 
Thefcrof )ii€t> ot Marius restored bj L t sir, 
9<) Wiapons of the M man piuty in 
Cw-'iir r, hands 10(1 104 

Manllnms graidfitlur of ITadnan first 
scuatii of the lladiiun branch of tho 
Adlan family mi 182 

Harms, his poiriptions and massacres 
1 1C Dm death, 10 Him bust boldly 
exhibited Iv C o-ar 98 His tiophuM 
restoied bv Cxi-at, 99 llw\i<tor\ at 
Vqu® bcxlim, 210 And at Yerullct, 
212 

Manus, the younger, his offer to the Sam 
nites l lb 

Manus pnsc um, condemned to banishment, 
for malversation in Afro a, Tin 404 

Maroboduus, or Mar bod, foiination ot his 
kingdom in southern Germany iv 914 
Hia army, 414 Compared to Pjrrlms 
pnd Antiochua 315 Campaign ot li 
benus against him, 31 > Occupies tho 
land of the Bon founds a kingdom 
there, and trainB his army after the Ilo 
jnan model, 413-816 ,y 180 Accepts 
terms of peace from Tiberius, iv 417 
Kef uses to pm the Cheruacans, 44b 
His dominions invaded by tho Chcru'xi 
who deieat him, v 181-182 Driven 
by Catualda across tho Danube, 183 
Granted shelter within the Bom an do¬ 
minions, 182 Dies at Ravenna, 182 

Marriage amongst the Romans, it 333 , 
ill 28 Remarks on tho principle of 
Romnn marriage iv 79 Mamagc fallen 
into disfav our and desuetude, 80 Influ¬ 
ence of the freed women, 82 Servitude of 
married wojnen, 84. Struggles of the 


women against ft, 84 The Oppten and 
Voconian laws, 85 Legislation of the 
republic for enforcing mamage, 84. 
Pen ilties of celibacy and rewards of 
marriage 88 201 

Mars the Aveng t temple to, vowed by 
Augustas iv 72 174 

Mum a (icrman tnbe, severely handled 
by Germanic ns v 15 > 

Mm tul putrom-ed bv Domitian -vn 394 
His works examine l and compared with 
those of Horace, vm 81 
Martina tlie poisoner a creature of Plan¬ 
um v 198 208 Ilcrdeith 208 
Moilius Turin governor ol Palestine,\m. 
171,191 Believes Lupus in Alexandria, 
1(»8 Him amiziinrnt at tin f in i u.ism 
ot the Jew s, 17 J Appointed by J1 iduati 
governor of Palestine, 191 And in 
command m Dana 197 
Mu.ru Hus C 1 pilus tubune tears down 
the crown Irom tl an statin n 431 
His recall from banishment dennuded. 
by Casflr in fl. 

Massa Bicbius a dilator vn 387 
Mismtha a Is unndian pi iuco protected by 
Cxsir, l 142 

Ma siln, foundation of the city of i 197 
Its pr silion and resoiim s 198 In jui lit 
attacks of the J ignrians, 199 The ter 
ritny of the Ligunans given to tho 
II issihins, >00 Attictuxl to the cause 
ot the Roman aristocracy u 1()» Do 
claiea itself in favour of the Pompeian 
party i71 Defended by Domitnis 172, 
J74 J89 Desjcgul on land by Trebo- 
nius, and at sea by D Brutus for Ca^ar, 
17 Til ur fleet defeated by Brutus 190. 
Desi nption of thi uty at this time 204, 
204 Ihc immcmt rampart of Trebo 
runs- on flic land side 204 Ti ignod 
cai ituiation and treachery of the be 
wigid 20b Ihe siege resumed 208 
Its final Mil nil si n and treatment at 
tlie hands ol the CMarians 224 iv ]27 
Withdrawal of its dependents Antipoles 
and Agathc, 128 lit. literary eminence, 
1 lb 

Masora the described vni 173 
Mat emus, Cunatius, por t, hi« tragedies, 
vu 279 l’ut to death for declaiming 
against tyrants 40( 

Mathematical astrologers, and Chaldeans, 
ehitsagunst vn J(>7 
MatiUa hu daughtci Sabina married to 
Hodnan vm 185 Bears Irajana re¬ 
mains to Rome, 191 

Matins Casar s friend, contributes to- 
waids tho expense of the shows in ho¬ 
nour of Ciusar, in 111 
Mattium, the stronghold of the Chatti, 
destroyed by Gennnnicus,v 157 
Mauretania, the stronghold of the king of, 
attacked by Gn Pompous, li 350 Con¬ 
stituted a Roman provmie by Octavius, 
4 U 4U4 1 he kingdom giv en by Augua- 
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tns to Juba, iv. 14G; v. 278. Disturb¬ 
ances in, in the reign of Hadrian, vni. 
194. Honoured with a visit of the 
emperor Hadrian, 213. 

Maurictzs, his jest at Veiento, the delator, 
viij. 10. 

Mausoleum, or Moles Hadriani, described, 
vui. 247, 270. 

Media Atiopatcne invaded by Antonins, 
who is compelled to retreat, ni. 288. 

Melearth, or Hercules, temple of, at Tyre, 
plundered by Cmsur. n. 3.hi. 

Mediterranean Pea, the ct litre of the Ro¬ 
man empire, w. 388. The navi era turn of 
the ancients on this sea, .189. Home the 
emporium of its commerce, 391. Staple* 
oi commerce, 392. Spice*, See., from 
the ■»'>;». Paper lroiu Egipt, 393. 
Woollens ami wine, 394, 3!)>. 

Megnra, condition oi the city of, under 
Augustus, iv. 87. 

Mela, AnniPus, proscribed, vi. 382. Ills 
character and death, "82 38.1. i 

Melito, bishop of Sardis, hw martyrdom, ! 
viii. 30‘3. 

Meminiiia, C., his intrigue with RuoiuIuVr | 
brother’s wife, i 161. A candidate lor I 
the consulship, list;. 

Mem mi u&, I*., Regnlns, consul, arrests I 
Sojnnus, v. 366. Compelled hy Caius to I 
divorce Ins wife, LolUa r.iuhna, vi 37. ] 

Jlemroms Regains, the prince ot delators, 
vil. 387. 

Mcmnon, the vocal, viii. 241 note. Visited i 
by the empress Sabina, 211. 

Menapn, a tnlw of the Belgse, i. 234. 

Join the confederation against the Ro¬ 
mans, 282, Join the Vcncti m a man- 
time confederation, 307. Attempts of 
Ccesar to reduce them, 314. Compelled 
by the Hermans to cross the Rhine, 392. 
Saturn is nnd Cotta sent by Csesar into 
then country, 4(1. Cliastisui by them, 
41J. And again by Caitar,429. Checked 
hy Labicnus, 440. 

JJonccratea, Pompeian admiral, defeats 
Cftlvifcius in the bay of Cums, iu. 239. 

H 1 -. death, 2'»9. 

Menodorus, the Pompeian admiral, urges 
Sextus Ptiinpciii* to seise the tnuimirs, 
in. 232. Carries over to Augustus il 
fleet with three legions on board, 257. 
Claimed by Antonins as a slave, 238. 
Perhaps the Menas of Horace, 258 note. 
Returns to the standard of Sextus, but 
betrays his trust a second time, 264. _ 

Mesopotamia, successes of Crass us in, li. °. 
Great numbers of Jews in, 355. An¬ 
nexed to the empire by Trajan, viii. 166. 
Insurrection of the JewB iu Mesopotamia, 
167,168. Quelled by Imams Quietus, 168. 
Relinquished by Hadrian, 171, 191. 
Ceded to Rome, 329. 

Messala Niger, M. Valerius, elected consul, 
i. 147. Takes an active part la the 
prosecution of Clodius, 147, t 
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Messala, M. Valerinc, a candidate fnr the 
consulship, i. 386. Elected consul, li. 
30. Submit 1 ? to AntoniuR, hi. LM4. Com¬ 
mands an army for Octavius. 265. A ban- 
dons the senatorial! eau«e,forsakes An¬ 
temius tor Octavius, commands in tho war 
against Sextus Pompous, and defeats 
the fealasbi, 283, 301. Messala the lir-t 
Aiiftnstan prefect of the city, iv. 22. 
Deputed by the senate toofTerthc title of 
* Pater I’at rue' to Augustus, 107. Harm 
a triumph over Gaul on the banks of the 
A dour, 123, Resigns his prefecture of 
Komi, 205, Patron of Tibullus and 
literary men, v. 125. 

Messala, Vah iius Baibatus, father of the 
empress Mrssalina, vi. 137. 

Mi^rdnu, wife of Claudius, mother of 
Bntaimiciis and Octavia, her character 
nml mtl.unec, vi. 137, 139. Hei tuvom- 
Jtr‘s, Narcissus and Polybins, 149 Her 
passion for MnoaLer, a dancer, 152. 
ikstioys Vnlenu* Asiaticiw, 154. Flat¬ 
ten'd by Vxtolhii-. 156. Her hatred of 
Agrippina, it;/. Her amour with .Shuts, 
K'l And marriage with him, 166. In- 
en-dibility and examination ot the story, 
1MM08. The fiTedmen combine ogain«t 
her, 163. Her nuptial orgies, 172 Her 
meeting with Claudius, 172. Her death, 
175,l70. 

Mess, 12 m, jjaval fight in the harbour of, ib 
30S. Plundered by two armies in one 
night, iu. 267. 

Mohsuis, C., a Ctesarean, defended by Ci¬ 
cero, i. 384. 

‘ Metamorphoses’ of Ovid, remarks on the, 
v. 125. 

MetelJns Oder, the prretor, pent to watch 
Ll ic movements of Catilma, i. 128. Pre¬ 
vents him fiom crossing the Apennines, 
In Haul. 128. His letter of remonstrance 
to Cicero, 139. Elected consul, 16/. 
Thrown into prison by the tribune Fla¬ 
vins, 163. His hostility to Pompeins, 
161.163, 167. Compelled to swear obe¬ 
dience to Cmsar’s agrarian law, 76. 

Motellm, Creticus, L. G'aicilius, attempts 
to prevent Ciesar from robbing the 
treasury of Rome, li. 170. 

MetcllulNepos, his government of Spain, 
i. ‘26. Strikes the signal flag on the Jani- 
culum. 103. Elected a tribune, 131. 
Combines with Otesar in harassing the 
nobles, 139. Hia violence, 110. Deprived 
of his tribuneship by the senate, 141. 
Flies to the camp of Pompeius, 141. 
Elected consul, 342. 

Metellus Creticus, Q., honoured with a tri- 
uniph, i. 138. 

Metellus Pius, tribute imposed upon Spain 
by, i. 157. 

Miletus, city of, In the time of Augustus, 
y. 13. 

Milo, Annius, opposes Clodius with a band 
of gladiators, i. 343. Renewal of his con* 
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testa with Clodios 3 j 1 181 A candidate 
for the consulship 11 33 Hie encounter 
with Cloduis on tl« Appian wa> trial, 
and exile 04-17 Hik answer to Cicero, 
37 His quarrel with Sd.llii8t.iu , 79 
Selects Massilia lor a residence 107 Lx 
eluded from the mnnistj gr in led by 
Gaear, 2"3 Joins CUius m an inbur 
rection against Cepsai in Italy, 2 0 l)c 
feated oefore Capua and Blain at tlosa, 
256 

Mihchus, fxeedman of Sccevinus discloses 
I iho s plot, vi 307 Hie rewards 370 
Himes Domitian s measures against the, 

vu 16 i> 

Miner;u, temple of dedicated by Octavius, 
in 191 R(stored by Dcnutian, \u 374 
His chosen pationcss 3J3 410 
Mitiuruinus husband of Julia, aspires to 
the empire vi 102 
Minos, revenue derived from iv 44 
Misclnm, ostimalion m which the com 
nientiry of the, was held by the Jews, 
\m 139 

Miscnutn harbour of,visited by the Cilicmn 
pnatcs l 35 note Villas of tlio Romans 
on the heights of, v 10 Pliny a villa at, 

vu Jto 

Mia num treaty of, m 2 1 
Mithras the Tyrian licitnlcs sacrificed to 
l y tlie Cilia m pinU 1 ij 
Mitlinlates, king ol Pontus his contests 
with Home l 20 29 Haughty r*)« tun 
of his proposed alliance with Sirtonns 
27 Ills cause viewtl witi fa\ >ur by 
the pro mu ils in the L ist 21. His chu 
ractir 8d Hiw Ircutincnt of Aquiluis 
30 » otc Defeated l y 'sulIa 11 Again 
appears in the fiel I ol Deft ated 1 y 
Tompeius, 31 1)4 M itures a new < om- 
bmation agunst Rum 1 >j Destroys 
him«elf on the revolt of Ins son Phar 
naces, 136 

Mi thndates, his claims to the throne of 
lurthm l 174 

Mithndates king of rergamus, marrnes to 
the assistance of Cesar in Lgjpt in 
331 Reduces Pclusium and routs Ptok 
m.eus s troopB, 331 At the battle of the 
Nile 312 

Mitbn iateB, king of Commagene, iv 170 
Mitlinlates, receives the kingdom of the 
Bosphorus from Claudius, vi 115 
Moguntiacum (Mainz) the capital of Up 
j>er Germany, vu 160 Monument to 
the honour of Drusus at iv 250 At 
tacked by the Germans, but saved by the 
ivth and xlvth legions, vu 170 Attempt 
of the Chatti to seize it, vm 20. Tra 
]an s bridge at 135 

Molo, the rhetorician of Rhodes, instructs 
Ca.sar and Cicero i 90, 90 note 
Mona rout of the Druids in, vi, 250 
Monteces, the Parthian, taken into favour 
by Anbonms, ill 2b8 

Monarchy manifestly indispensable to the 
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Romans in the time of Augustas, iv 50. 
The Roman conception of (onstitutional 
monarchy a3 Ihc prospect of monar¬ 
chy not discouraging to the Romans, 
99 

Mont anus Curtius charged by Nero with 
adenliction of senatorial duties, vl 392, 
Him punishment 39). 

Morin i a Ik Jgic tribe i 234 Joins the 
confederation against the Romans 281. 
.Toms also a maritime confederate: n 307, 
Caesar's attempts to chastise them, .>14, 
Punished by Labmnus, 411, Defeated by 
C Carnnas, iv 121 

Mucia, wife of Pompeius,divorced by him, 

i 161 

Muu&nus Lncianus, made procon ul of 
Byna by Nero vii 57 f spouses the 
cause of VespaBian,116 Ad; -nets from 
Berytus westward, 118 Rebukes the 
haste of Antomus 1 rimus 124 Confirms 
the otters of Antomus to Vitcllius 130. 
Enters Rome Ins strong measures there, 
144-146 Puts to death the son of Vitel- 
Iiur and stays the detection of the legions 
in Gaul 152 153 bends reinforcements 
into Gaul, 174 

Mull of Galloway, Agricolas view of Ire¬ 
land from the, vu 326 
Mummius Lupercus commander m Lower 
Giruinny, sent against Crvihs, vn 160 
Driven by Civihs from the island of tho 
Ba.ta.vi into Cu u tru Vi tcra 161 Besieged 
m Castra Vetera li>2 Sent captive to 
the prophetess Vclcda but slaughtered 
on the wav to I ippe 174 
Mnii baltli of, u 81,382 
Mundue, Decius, and Puulina, story of, vi 
42 ( 

Murcus L Statius mins the conspirators 
after C e^ar s murder in 55 Flares 
himself under the i rders >f Cn^ius 1( 2 
Gomnunds the republican diets 221. 
Cuts oft two tnumviral legions 229 
Murena, L Ln.imus his unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts to reduce tho Cihcian pirates i 
3( Elected consul 131) Piosecutcd 
unsuccessfully for bribery by Sulpieius, 
130 

Murena Lianius joins a conspiracy against 

the lifo of A uguotus in 452, iv 193 
tfuseum the Alexandrian, vin 214 
Musomus Rufus harangues the Tlaviana, 
vu 117 Exempted from proscription 
by Vespasian, vu 281 
Mutilation of children, Domitian’s law 
oguinst, vii 363-364 

Mntina, D Brutus besieged by Antonina 
in, in 153 Attempts of the consuls 
Hirtius and Pansa to relieve him, 168, 
173 Battle between the republicans and 
Antomus before, 172 

Mylffi, head quarters of the Ccesarean fleet 
at, m 266 Defeat of the Pompeians at. 
264 

Mytilene, siege of, 1.89, 
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N jEVIFS, the champion of early lloman 
literature, ui. 38. 

Kamnetw, the, j<uu a maritime confederacy 
against C.e-ar, i. 807. 

Narbo Martins, Human colony at, i. 19, 
202. J Vault'd to the luUicalb of the 
Homan nii'-Loeracv, n 103, 

NarboneiiMs, the stronghold of the Pom- 
]H‘inn i;w tion, li. 105. AuguMra*e oi- 
paiiisation oi theprovnicui -Narbunenais, 
120 . 

Nnicissus, frerdman and secretary of Clau¬ 
dios, \l 14J. His wealth proverbial, 143. 
Accomplishes tlic ruin of Apptus m la¬ 
in in, 14ii. In l ph pile with Mi*«wi1ijir, 14!) 
.Flattered In Vitollius, Ifltf. Turnsugamst 
Nessahna, and procures her destruction, 
1I5H-17I). Recommends Cl.mdiiih to re¬ 
marry A21ia I'otnin, 177. l)e( line ol lua 
jmvvor, 1!'7. Menaces Agnppma and 
Pul lua, 197. Ills recr/ition b> t he legion- 
rales m (iaul, \i. 227. 1’mhn.hly the 
NHrrtowq ot ftjt. 3'uni’s Epistle to the 
Homans, xvi. 11, 1J7. 

• a Numidian people, revolt and 

are suppiest-ed by the puetor, l’loccus, 
vn. -*117. 

Kusidiuss L., sent by Pompoms to relieve 
the Alasuihnns, u. 2 iU- 2 »(>. 

Natural philosophy, acquaintance of the 
Homan b with, mu. 7i»- 
Nauloclnw, naval victory of A grippa off, 
in. tttSU, 815 

Naumaolua of Augustus, at Home, v. 40. 
Navigation of the ancients,and the iuto of 
travelling by sea, iv. 39i>. 

Navy, the, of Augustus, iv. 38. Mutiny of 
Vitellnis’h fii'Otat Misenum, vn. 129. 
Ncapohs, description of, m the tune of 
Augustus, v. It. 

Ivemansus, the native place of the family 
of Antoninus Pius, via 212 tio/p Ha¬ 
drian erects a basilica ut, m honour of 
l'lotma, 212. 

Nemi, floating palace on the lake of, viil. 
126. 

Nora (Jomo, town of, in Arabia, iv. 156. 
Nuatius Prisons, desired by the senate as 
Trajan's sneiv-.sor, vm. 187. 

Nero, son ot Uciinamrus, affection of his 
cousin Drums, for him, v. 303. Intro¬ 
duced by Tiberms to the senate, 8t6. 
Spun? set by Sejanus to watch him, 341. 
Tibctius complains to the senate <>t him, 
8.76. iianibhed to the island of Pontia, 
308. 

Nero, Drn sub Tiberius, father of the om- 
peior Tilierius, sides with L. Ar lomus 
in the war of J’eruna, m. 241. Gives up 
his wife Livin to Augustus, 241. 

Nero {Lucius JJoinitius Ahenobarbus), at 
ten years of age appears in the ‘ Game 
of Ttov,’ vi. W. Betrothed to Octavia, 
daughter of Claudius and Messalina, 178, 
183. .seueca, the philosopher, appointed 
liis tutor, 183. Introduced to public dis- 
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unctions, 188. Com os forward as the 
advocate of popular measures, 10-3. M al¬ 
lied to Octavia, 1.V4. Sainted utipcmr, 
201. Family character of his am lmu-is, 
tiie Dountn, 261. liis parentage, 261. 
Misfommea of his early years, Joo. Pe¬ 
rils which surrounded him, 271. struggle 
tor influence over him . the senate, ihc 
tutor, the mother, 27.1. Pronounces Die 
funereal oiation over Claudius, 27.1.* J’n- 
vourable luipicssiuU m.ule by in- lii'-t 
RjV'cch to the Bcuate, J76. 11 is miiim »i* 
with the iieed-worn an A etc, 2< u liis 
grmituil progress in \i*v, 281 m n>. u's 
piaiso of Nero’s He* icncv, 2«2 Amt ill 
ami menaces of Agrippina, 2^->. .vein 
cmu.es llritannicus to l«> poi-nwsl, 2SU, 
2K7 Sem-caaims at m.ikuu*hi. i ipular 

with the senate, 28'). ... ci u 

Tv ro and his mot her, 290. '1 m- . Inugei 

against her declared unfounded, 2 !>l. 

IDs dissolute nnuisciiient.s, 2'ii t'nn-e- 
tiattih a temph to ' 'l.nuhuv. mi I obi.mis 
a statue tor hi- ‘atliei Domnins, 2')... 
Favourable chafe (eristics of Nei i’-e n ly 
government, 297. Libeialitj ot msin.ni- 
cul meusiins, 298. Phijhi is to ,t‘ >*listi 
I be veetiyuha, 300. Examination!.I almt 
this proposal leal) j lm nits, .01. Nero’s 
jioliey gives witidacuon to ih senate, 
sii 4. No lnqmtymado into ini nieeu- 
binty of Ins private life, yi»7, TW* * Gum- 
quel mium Neronis,’ yo7. Nero s p t -mu 
for I’oppte/t Sabina, 310. Murdecs his 
mother, 310,317. Him brutal lieiiavmur 
to her corpse, 317, Attempts to pisidy 
hiiiiscll to the senate, 318. IL-diuimphal 
entry into Home, 320. Giatihcs the 
populace with shows, 321. Institutes 
the Juvciiulm, 322. Descends upon Lho 
stage, 32J. Institutes the Neumia, 324. 
Him niMensibility to national fooling; 
eaiwes Of this, 327. JIis teinpemte pro¬ 
ceedings in cases of nmiesty and libel, 
329. Jilcvates Fenms Itulus and Tigol- 
luiii8,333. Puts ItuhellniH Plnntus anil- 
Cornelius Sulla to death, 33.7-337. Fur¬ 
ther development of ins crudity, 337. 
ltepndiates Octavia and marries Foppma, 
338, 3-38. His prosecution of wealthy 
f retd men, 841. Drives Ins chariot in the 
Circus Maximus, 342. His presence at 
Home desired liotb by the populace and 
the senate, 343. Infamous debauchery 
publicly encouraged by him, 843. Tlio 
great fire of Itome imputed by the popu¬ 
lace, to Nero himself, 3.10. Nero the tirst 
persecutor of the Christians, at Jlome, 
351, 442; viii. 143. The rebuilding of 1 
the city, vi. 354. Extension of Nero’s 
palace, or golden house, 357. His exac¬ 
tions and confiscations required to defray 
hiH expenses, 358. Discontent of tlie 
nobles, who form a conspiracy, and place 
Fiso at their head, 36.1. I’lans and uxmea 
of the conspirators, 304. Discovery of 
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the plot, and punishment of the con¬ 
spirators, 367-369 Nero s performance 
in the theatre, 374 Death ot Poppiea, 
J76. Her eulogy pronounced by Nero 
375. Who proscribes (’ Cassius and L 
feilanus, 376 Puts I uuub Vctus and his 
family to death 378 Destroys Pictus 
Thrasea aud iJarea Soranus 186, d ieq 
General religious to hi at ion in his reign 
45ft His go von mien t supported by the 
voluptuousness and cruelty of the age, 
452 His figure and dress, vn 2 His 
vanity aiul love of admiration, 3 Vulgar 
ideal* of magmheeme wants the ima 
gjnative power of Cams Ltcsur, 5 His 
<li»rcgnrd of decorum, b Ills supersti 
tion, <> His lavountes Helius, ligilh 
nus, Doryphorus, and bporua dtspised 
and shunned by the upper classes 7 
His impiety m bathing in the basin ot 
the Aqu i Marcia 7 Ilia cruelties enpn 
< ious, not politic like tbo« ot libenus, 
8 9 His proscriptions of the senate, 
s His v lsit to the Last in \ n t (> 2f 
Jl 1 robuble object of Ins usit 2i His 
progress through Grets c discnlicd 2 H 
ills tnuinphsat the (. reeiui gmios 28 
Proclums the lreidom ol Aihum 3* 
Projci ts cutting through the isthmus of 
Corinth, but abandons tne design 2> 
Political motiv c of the v lsit ji alonsy of 
Corbul > lb Putw ( orbulo to tit ath 11 
Shrinks tromvi lting Athens and frm 
initiation into the mjsteiiesof Heusis 
32 Why the Romans \vt re mdi-uant at 
his acting an 1 hinting iJ 14 llundirs 
GritceoJ ha uiomuiKiits of ait ui In 
fruetw Rome to the eiuoof Helms during 
Ins abseme, 35 His tnumphul entry 
into Home >0 Discontent in tlie pro 
vinees, 38 Yirginius,\ iude\ audi,alia 
Mater and Foiitenih conspire against 
lmn, 18-41 His vacillating humour on 
hearing of the conspiracy, 42 4> His 
lost hours and death, 44 48 Expectable n 
of his return among both Koinnns uid 
Christians, eO Mcasuies for the punish 
mentoi hw favountea, 63 

Nero, a pretending m Dunutian s reign, 
supported bj the Porthiuns vu 50, 

Neroma, ganus instituted by Nero, \J 324 

Norva, M Coeeeius, negotiates tt rms of an 
arrangement between Octavius aud An 
tonius, in 246 

Nerva M Cocetius, accompanies Tiberius 
on quitting Rome, v 3 >0 His reputation 
as a lawyer, ISfa Vainly dissuaded from 
suicide by Tiberius, 387 , vm 112 

Nerva, M Coeeeius son of the preceding, 
conducts an inquiry into the conspiracy 
of Piso, vi 370 Rewarded with a tn 
umphal statue 370 

Nerva, M (ooceius his life saved by a 
superstition of Domitian, vn 411 
Elected emperor by the senate, vui 1 
Hie origin, life, aud character, 2, 4. Re¬ 


calls the exiles and prosecutes the dela« 
tors, 6 His clemency, 8 Hi3 qualities 
nnsconstiued, 10 His moderation min¬ 
gled with timidity, 8 Conspiracy of 
Lalpurnms Lrassus, 9 Mutiny of the 
pnctorians 1U Nerva gives way to their 
demands, but immediately adopts I raj an 
for his partner, 10,11 His death, 13. 
Hispirsonul ippearance, 13. His wisdom 
in adopting Trajan, 15 
Nervn a Belgie tribe, l 2 33. Join a con¬ 
federacy against the Romans, 281 Sur¬ 
prise Cicsai s camp, 28 J 
Nicfen besieged by the Ligurians, i 199 
Kieoincdos, king of Bithyma, cedes his 
dominions to Rome iv lbi 
Nicopohs the Aetian, Bite of, m 317, 328. 
Nicojiolis theLgyptian founded in 354. 
NigidiUh the astrologer his prophecy re¬ 
specting Octavius, in 107 
Nignnus put to death by the senate for 
conspiring against Hadrian vm 1% 
Nili battle of the n 121, 11 The canal 
from to the Led Sea rej aired by I etromus, 
iv 1 i7 Exploration of the country 990 
TtukK above Syenc m the time of Nero, 

vu 20 

Nisibis taken by Trajan vni 102 
N ismto, anipliitlieatro at built vni 270 
Norbamis, commands a division of the 
triumvirs forces in Macedonia in 221 
Nerieans the defeated by P Si) tub iv 221. 
Normandy tubes of, subdued by the Ro¬ 
mans i 311 

Noviodunuin (Ntvers) capital of the Suea- 
Rimcs besieged and taken by Catsar l 
28;, n 4H Destroyed by the Cauls j 7. 
Novms, the qiucstor, his punishment, i. 
142 

Nnmidi a reduced by Caesar to the form of 
a province n *67 

Njmpliia bUh houses on the margin of 
the Alb ui like, vili 126 
Nvmpludius Satnnns prefect of the prato 
nails deserts Nero, vn 45 Ofters to 
support Calba 54 His offer rejected, 
54 Ills attempt to eeiz., the empire, <>4, 
Killed by the pnetorians, 55. 


O BELISK, the first, introduced into 
Europe iv 73 

Obodcs, king of the Nabatliaeun Arabs, iv 
l r «4 171 

Obultromus, his pretensions to tho empire, 
vu 65 

Octavia, own Bister of Octavius, and wife 
(1) of Marcellus and (2) of M Antonins, 
in 246 Her virtues 248 Her son M. 
Marcellos, 252 Winters with Antonina 
at Athens (a u 715-716), l 2o4 Loft with 
her brother by An tom us as a pledge of 
amity 203 Brings men and money to 
Antoiuup, but is commanded to remain 
at Athens, 291 Returns to Romo *292. 
Her reception there, 292. Takes charge 
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of her own and Fnlvia'w children 1*; An- 
tomus, 292. Divorced by Antoni us, 310, 
312. itesptet paul by Augustus to her, 

iv. 147, Hu - son Mmoeliui niannxl to 
Juba, her yoiingu iiiutfjfcfr Jiai dla to 
Agrippn, JX'i, Regard ent( i tamed by 
the Romans for her, 1SG \ ii _d s lmi s 
on the d« ith ot her ‘•on Mur* eila i ecitcil 
to lu r, l*>2 u 11 <i( utli. 247. Fvti aoi tli- 
imij honours pad lo h< r memory, .47. 
Her elder daiighh i Manilla mart led to 
Julius Antumus, in. 444 note , iv. 1 95, 

‘J17 HOtl, 

Ot teni.i, daughter of {. l.mihus and Messv 
hm. priwunxl In m mi mg Jitf faller, 
vi 171 Hiuill 1ml to Nero J7s. 181. 
Muriiod to linn, PM llu full, banish¬ 
ment anddiilh.M HI .*41. 

Oi l,mus, C. .S t Au-'iedii 

Detmn- penes mirhr tiassiisin the war 
against llu* J*.u tlnun-, n 2 ... (nrntn.mdb 
a Pompeian tliK t, ii lu‘l. Cuts oil ua- 
Inimi -.sb supplns 0 >\ Coiriptllid to 
sill tin Aim u, *_*<* 

Ox Ukluuis. capital ol the Veragn, l 30:*. 
Occupied by K Gallia, 504. 

CCuomuus oneol tin 1* .ukr-of the revolted 
triad j i tors i 49 /tote 

Oligarchv of Rome. See Patnoi ms. 

Ul\ mpieuni, the, at Athens, completed by 
Jladnm, vin 219, 2JO 

Omhiaiid rcntyia.the bloody quarrel of, 
\m L! if). 

Oiunims, the consul, defeats the Ligurians, 
i m 

Oppins, C., a friend of Caesar’s, Iiis cha¬ 
racter, ii 4]o. 

Oi itorv, character of Roman, ui. 41. 

Orlus pn tns, or map of tin world, of Ag- 
ripjw, iv. 4 {. 4</J. 

On ini or Charomtae, origin of the name, 
in. 9K. 

Oiestilla, wife of Cn. T*iso, divorced, es¬ 
pousal, and lcpudintul by Cams (iusor, 
\i. 'tf 

Orgetonx, ft chieftain of the Helvctii, his 
ambition, l. 2th. His intrigues and 
sudden death, 240, 250, 

Orntleu, king of i'urthia, complain® of the 
invasion of Crasstts, u. il. Attacks 
Arlubfizcs, king of Armenia, 18. The 
head mid hand of (.'rassiis sent to hiq| by 
his gmerul burenas, 25. Comes to 
ti rms vi ith Ai tabazos, 26. Throws the 
Roman ambassador Jlirrus into chains, 
299. lnvailcs bjna, ni. 2)0. A Indicates 
and in murdered by his son Phrnates,2K7. 

Osismii, the, compelled to submit to the 
Romans, i. 297, Join a maritime con¬ 
federacy agnmst the Romans, Jf»7. 

Ostia, harbour ol. msulti d by the Cilitian 
pirates, l. 36 note. The new haven of 
Claudius, vi. 12s. 

Ostorius Scapula, bis campaigns™ "Britain, 
vr. -)'< & s < f {‘ hounds the colon v of 
Ctuuuludunuin, 2o7. Defeats Cnructaeus, 


242 His death, 216. Hia son destroyed 
1*\ Noro, 6,S], 

Otlio, hnlvius, companion of Nero's youth, 
vi. 2*>0. Husband of Popjnca, 310. 
Governs Lusitania ten years, 310: \n, 
t>4 Dot lares for (I alba, 42. Moi titled 
byCiftlbft* adopting LVo, he aspires to 
the empire 64. r i ampers with tlio sol¬ 
di! is, ii *. Goes to the pnetonan camp, 
68. Phk 1mm< d emperor by the guards’, 
and leach them to the Forum, 7*i-72, 
Gallia asNiBsiMated, 72. Otlio bailed as 
Otho-Nuo by the populace, 77. Threat¬ 
en! d with a mul in Vitelllus, 78. Yi- 
t< Puts marches ^oi+hwurd to <x>ntr®fc the 
crop) n, 8 i, i f wry. Otlio otrera tei ms, but 
prepu<s for war, H7. His government 
lonulialory to the “cnate and the pro- 

v nit I-., b‘>. The M'liate ecti*d of 
t eatfoty to him, W. He meets his 
clangi r manfully and ably, i>2. Distrusts 
his olhcers, 9.5. T 1. ow a off bis dissolute 
hibits and mirths at the head of his 
tmops, 94. Dpi ntionfl of ills Hect on 
the f.ignrifln 'list, 9.5. At Placentia 
and Bulriacum, 96. Defeated at liedri- 
acum. 9*1. Declines to renew the contest, 
and stabs himself, 100,102. Motives for 
his suicide 11*2. 

Ovid. tuiii-Jimi ut of, iv. 336. Speculations 
on iU c ause, .W0, 3 > i. Cliftr.vt ter of his 
poetry ,3 51. An imitator ot Burthen ms, 

v. 124. Survey of Ins jiooiiis, 124,12H. 
Suffered to languish m exile by Tilie- 
nils, v. J54. death, 128. Compare'll 
with htitius, \m. HI. 

Owim, a Ligun.m tribe, marked out for 
Roman vengeance, i, 200, 


P ACONTTJS AGRIPriNTJS charged by 
Noio with i lei diction of hi-* senatorial 
duties, vi. 302. His punishment, 3').), 
raeorus, I., king of rarthia, marries a 
daughter of Artahazes, ii. 20. Defeated 
by Cie-wius, n. 93. Invades Syria, ui. 
255. Slam, 25(1. 

Paoorus II., king of rarthia, his inter¬ 
ference with Armenia, vin. 153. Forms 
relations with Deoebalus, 354. His 
dtyilh, 154. 

Prenmui, a Bclgio tribe, i. 233. Join tha 
confederacy formed against the Romans, 
281. 

Ramus Postumus, commander of the 2nd 
legion in Britain, bw cowardice, vi. 255. 
Commits suu’ido, 258. 

Patus, OesenniUB, entrusted with the com¬ 
mand in Cappadocia and Galatia, iv. 316. 
Two of 3ns three legions taken by Yo- 
loge-cx, king ot Tarthia, 336. Recalled 
bv the oinpi ror, 336. 

Pa tns Thrasea. See Thrasea. 

Pal ores oi the oraperoTs, their vast extent, 
uu. 12J. The Golden House of Hero, 

vi. 3-j5; vu. 272, 282; vm. 121. Tha 
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floating palace on the lake of Nemi, Pantheon, building of the, lii. 421. Re- 
126 stored by Domitian, vii. 375. 

Palatine Hill, regarded by the Romans as Pantomimes of the llomnns, v 68 
the cradle of the citv, l 1 Contract Paper linjiorbed into Rome from Egypt, 
between it and the A-vuitino as sites for iv .193. Manufacture of, at Rome. 394. 
a oity, 2 Demolition of ( u-ero s house Pupinus, a knight, killed by Clodius, l. 
on the, 320 r J cmplc of Apollo built by 342. 

Augustus on the, iv 73 Descnptiou of Tapias, the tnbune, his law de peregrmu, 
it. In the time of Augustus, v ‘it. i. 100. 

Palestine, kingdom of, conferred upon Parietomum shuts its gates against Anto- 
Herod, m 2 >4 Impoverished by its nius, m 332 

conquerors 3i*i Peuiliarity of its geo- Parental authority among the Romans, m. 
grapliKal jnsitlon, 161 Its liability to *28, 

inviiMion, from its configuration, 3(4. Pans, the mimB, put to death by Domitian 
Progress and extent of the Hfllemc pIp- for his intrigue with Doimtia, mi 36(1. 
merit among its population J(>7 An- Parka and gardens of the Romans, v 66. 
tugonwn of the T’harisi'es anrtSaddncics, Far tlum osins, Ron of Paetuus, king of 
871 r J he I'liansees the popular party, Parthia, proposed bv Chosroes as a can- 

373 Division of Palestine between the didate for the Armenian crown, \m 155. 

sons of Herod the Groat, v 417 Revolt Lays Ins diadem at Tiajans feet, bis 

of the Jew sin Palestine in the reign of dignified conduct in leturn for indignities 

Trajan, vm. 164,172 Falosiine placed offered luru, and tieacherous slaughter 

under the control of Martius Turbo ,121. 157,1 b0. 

PalfuriUR Sura, struck In \cspasian from Parthamaspatcs, placed by Trajan on the 
the senatorial roll, and turns Stoic and throne of Partlua, \m lo4 Crowned 

sycophant under Domitian, vn. 387. by r l rujan at Ctesiphon, 1 (>4 

Fallas, freedman of ClanduiH, vi 142. His Parthia, rise of tho monarchy of, h 1, 
wealth, 141. Extravagantly flattered by Arsaces, 2. The Parthian court at S<- 

L Vibllius 1% Takes part against ltuciv, 3. Paitbian soldiers and their 

Messahnn, 169 Supports Agrippina, 177. equipment, 4 note. The dj nasty of tho 

Becomes the paramour of Agrippina, Arsaadm obnoxious to its Persian feub- 

184. His prcL ruled vigour and its re- jeets 5 Invasion of Parthia by f’nvssus, 

ward, 192 Protects his brother helix 9 Fropirations of the Parthians, 15, 

against tho Jews, 192 Ilia intrigue Their stratagem to mislead the enemy, 

with Agrippina 1 ‘*7, vi 27 > Becomes 16. Their general Surenas, 16, 17 I n- 

obnoxioufc to Nero 27*. And is dis- gage the Remans ‘20 Compel the 1 to- 

graced, 28 r > Acquitted, 291 Put to mans to retreat, 21. Entice Crassus and 

dinth by Niro, i*41 liib staff into a conference, and murder 

Talma Cornelius governor of Syria, his them, 24 Amuse their subjects with the 

conquests in Arabia, Mil 47 bt ntenced RjecUicle of a mock triumph, 25. Thrcat- 

to death by the senate lor intriguing m an irruption Into Roman territory, 

against Hadi inn, 1% 91. Cicero marches agunst them, 91. 

Pandatena, Julia, banished by Augustus Their aggressions checked by Cassius, 93. 

to, iv 279. Declaration of the Sibyilino oracles that 

Pandion, an Indian king, send3 an em- Parthia can only be conquered by a king, 
baasy to Augustus, iv 177 444. Expedition of Ventidius m Parthia, 

ramiomans, the, <1* feated by Octavius, m ill 2,54, 266. Adventures of Q Labienus, 
391 By P. Sihus, iv. 221. And by in Parthia, 255. Preparations of An to- 

Agnppa, 228 Resume arms, 2J1 Ti- nius for war with Orodes, 254 Invasion 

beriUB sent against them, 2J3. Subju- of the Parthians in Syria, 256. Defeated 

gated by Tiberius, 252. Fresh rev^Jt of, with the loss of their generals,‘256. hirst 

in A I). 6, 317. Defeated by O&cma, 318. campaign of Antoniue agamst them 287. 

Finally subjugated bv Tiberius, 327. ft is disastrous retreat. ‘289. The alliance 

Discontent ot the legions in Pannoma, of the king of Parthia courted bv Anto- 

v. 142. DruBUB sent to quell the mutiny, mus, 305. Parthian affairs settled by 

142. Number of legions stationed in Octavius, 35-1; iv. 172. Condition of 

Pannonia in the time of Tiberius, 278. Parthia at tho beginning of the reign of 

Pansa, Vibius, a friend of Ceesar, his EpI- Augustus, 172. Who compels the resto- 

curean tenets, n. 421. Designated con- ration of the standards of Crax^us, 173. 

sul for A.u 7Il,436,m 133 His m- Political characteristic* of the Parthian s, 

dolence, 157. Joins his colleague Hirti ns 371. State of Parthia in ad. 17, v. 178. 

in the Cisalpine, 167 Unites with Hir- Tho ascendancy of Rome m the East 

tiua and Octavius to relieve Dccimus m acknowledged by Parthia, vi. 160. In- 

Mutina, 168. Mortally wounded at Fo- terference of Parthia with Armenia, vm. 

rum Gallo rum, 172. His death, at Bo- 153. This interference resisted bv Tra- 

noma, 180. jan, 154. Internal dioscusioin> in Partlua, 
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■which is invaded by Trajan, Ifl?. The 
I'm (.limns minimi! by Ti.ijhii.Ki >. Who 
consents to restore the kingdom to a 
nominal sovereignty, 1<>4 Visited by 
Hadiutn, who urranges terms ot peace 
and mutual lorbearancu, 2 U. Victoiies 
of Avidius Uasiiaa over the Parthians, 
32(1. 

Parthian games instituted in honour of 
Trajan, vin. 191. 

Forth 'Uiiis <if Nicfea, brought captive to 
Home during the Mitlnidatic war, v. 
124. (I alia" and Yngil among bis dw- 
oiplcs mutated by Ovid and admired 
h> Tlln'i 1 Uh, 121. 

Passienus, In-remark on Caligula, v. 398. 

Patermis, lieutenant ol M. Aurelius his 
vutory over the bm b.irmns, vin. H4(>. 

PatjHMis, joins the conspirators alter Caa- 
fcur'h nitirdei, in. 53. 

Patna < «/ a e, what the Romans meant by. 
v. 337. 

Futrieions and plebeian struggle liet\v»*en 
the, i. «». Tim content tian-b ned to the 
rii b'T and pooreri lust's 9 Tin* Li« inian 
roguiiuiib and tin* iigi.mun law*, of the 
ClracLlu, 10. Triumph of the jiopulur | 
partj, 14. Reunion in tavonr ol the 
oligarchy under Sulla. Hi i‘on upturn I 
oi the provim nil go\» i uch, 21. Moral 
snjK noritj of t In* kuiglit- to i he -eiiotor*, 
42. Po-moinmd [Kiln v oi the senuluual 
pmty lljxm t lie dent 1 1 of Sul In. 4 l l {’otnpo- 
Mtiunof tin* oligarchy, 51. Ouem ol the 
patrician-. and their division mto fami¬ 
liar., 51. Nature ot the oduent ion oi the 
Homan nobles. 51 Jn wluu imbihtj 
pro]jc*rl.\ (oiisistiil, 52. Tin* number of 
tlio hiaiaie lived by Sulla at .‘3. The 
great oilices of t^tatc shared l»v only a 
few houses 51. Cliarncter of Hu* prm- 
cipal oligarchical loiulci-, &. r ». Character 
of the nobler, as a dim, 74 Their o-ten- 
ttiUon con[iled with want of relinement, 

75. Ferocity of the younger nobility. 7H. 
The command of the national armies re¬ 
tained by the nobles, 79. Growth of the 
strength of the popular party, and tears 
find dangers of the patricians. Hi. In¬ 
dignation of the nobles at the restoration 
of the trophies ot Manus, 98. Their 
retaliation. 99. Weapons of the popular 
pmty in Ctcsar's hands, 100, 104, 10H. 
Destruction of the cavil influence of the 
nobles, 109. Who seek to implicate 
Ca’sor and Crass us in a charge of con¬ 
spiracy, 110. Failure of the attempt, 
]1G. Violence of the nobles and discon¬ 
tent of the people, 121. Their extrava¬ 
gance and piofusruess, 124. Their pre¬ 
parations against the designs imputed 
to Pompems, 138. Harassed by Cresar 
and Metellus Nepos, 139. Triumph of 
the nobles in the Forum, 141. Caesar 
insultdl by the nobles, who are compelled 
to make reparation, 141. Attempts of 


the patricians to turn the profanity of 
ClodiuA to political aecmmr, 14i>, 1-17. 
Failure ol their proceeding- against t’lo* 
dm?, 131. Then violait Contest with 
Oft-'Nir, 174. Ciesur s agrarian hill forced 
upon them, 175. T’Ki-ir mg utitude to 
the Allobroges, 217. Competition of tho 
nobles in the commission for the settle¬ 
ment of Egyptian n flairs, 542. The 
nobles abandoned by Cicero, 357. Tlieir 
power ns a clan k overawed 1 m fh< enor¬ 
mous resources oj individual*. in tho 
state, 385. Their selfishness and blind* 
mss in tho crisis of their fate, n. 52. 
The alliance of the oligarchy (ourled by 
tlio couful Cn, Pompoms, 82. Idssatis* 

1 action of the nobles at tin* lnoetnm of 
1*0111 twins, 119. Prepare to oppose Car* 
pais measures bv force, 125. The r 
force", 12.1-125. A-sign the provinces to 
the leadeis of the senate, 12(1. Tlieir 
indignation at the ibandoninontof Hilly 
by Pompom*, l*4. Tlieir muster lit 
Pompeius’s cam >, 212. Their anog;< we, 
intrigue, and n nhial jealousies, 2M ,28 t. 
Tlieir dissntistaction with Cicero, 283. 
Make their submission to C«l»ii, 347. 
Tlieir adulation ot him. 412. Decision 
of the senate n-pocting his murdeicrs, 
lii. 72. The nobles reassured by the mo¬ 
dern non ot Antonins, Conservation, 
ot the patrician caste, iv. Gil. The prin¬ 
ciple of adoption, OH, Increase of the 
puliicmn houses ut the commeneemmt 
ol tlio oinpne, (59. ILiligious functions 
of patriciiiii houses, 70. Tho mansions 
ol the nobles m Home des<Tibed, 47. 
Sketch of a Roman noble's modeoJ pass¬ 
ing a day, 78. JIih business of the 
morning, 79. His midday siesta, SO. 
ill- afternoon • the field of Miits, HI. 
ills evening: the supper, 82. Horace 
employed by Augustus to recommend 
model ution, and contentment to tlit rest¬ 
less nobles, 118 Their licentiousness ns 
a class, v. 377. Spite of the emperor 
Cams against their uwignia, vi (ilh His 
bantering humour and systematic perse¬ 
cution of them, 72. btate of patrician 
education m the 2nd century of tho 
Christian era, 2G6. Vicious moral train¬ 
ing of the young nobles, 270. Growing 
discontent of the class in the latter part 
oi the reign of Nero, 3**2. Impoverish¬ 
ment oi the old families at the time of 
tho Clamiian CseaarB, vii. 11. But 
general wealth of the upper classes, 11. 
Trajan's measures for maintaining the 
dignity of the senate, viii. 60. Examples 
of the habits of the more refined and in¬ 
telligent among the nobles, 113. Magni¬ 
ficence of their dwellings, 120. Review 
of the position of the nobles in the age 
of the Flavians, 299, et serf. 

Paul, St.,special applicability of his teach¬ 
ing to the Jews and proselytes at Rome, 
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vi 4^(5. His rpistle to the Homans, and 
tradition of hr*intercourse with Burrhus 
or Seneca, 417, 4A) U s linpn-onnieiit 
at Itoirie, 4 if) &ct ut hlxity 442 
Story of hiT, return to, and dceapitition 
nt, Rome, 410 

Paulhr us, Suetonius, Ins conquests in 
Britiin, vi 2 r >0 el siq Removed fiom 
hie command 2>) 

Paulus Julius put to death for insubordi 
nation, vn IK 

Panins L yfrnnlius, elected couruJ n 90 
Prosciilxd b) thctriumurs m l )7 
Paul in L /J* mi I iu*, grind n< pin \v of 
I epi Ins, m imofi lulia grand- luighh r 
of A ugUhtun, i\ J28 Banishment of hi» 
wifi,32S> 

Pax Rom ana or idea of universal pc ace iv 
42 i Tiorj] h and iortilications bj wluch 
this pe/Wf was Manned, 4_0 Hot of 
opinion bikntly generated beneath the 
Rirfiu o of the lloin ui) < a<e 427 
Pemlsof the const of But un i 412 
Pedum, y , a triumph gruilt.il to n 4 >7 
] looted con«nl with Oct imus m is> 
Notice of him 18J ProjH>*is a hill tor 
the coruk mn ition of Oa s u s mur leu rs, 
390 PioposrstJu nst«ritir>n toiaioiir 
of Antonum and lipidns 191 Alius 
the fears of tho citi/ms, 1JB Dies sud 
denly, 1 *>«i 

Peilo Albinovanua, his poem on DrusunR 
expeditum into Gi imnnj, iv 211 // >h 
Pedo, consul lost in the earthquake at 
Anti<»ch, vin I r 6 

Pegasus, prefix t of tho city under Doim 
tian vn 1)8 

TpIIh L ,hib profligate eorrupti >n in 2JC* 
PeliiKium takm by Mithridatis, king of 
l’ontus n 421 

Perm rcclucal by Vespasian vii 211 
Pei gaums, exactions of Antomus in, iu 
245 

Periplus of the Enxine and rr\thrceim 
seas ascribed to Arrian vm 2( K 
rerptnm, compillcd by his soldiers to take 
them ovir to ’“tfrtorius i 2 f» Assy-s 
ainatcs bertorms and takes o mm uid of 
the revoked Iberians 2 ) Di hated by 
Cn romjKius and put to duith, A) 
Persia, r< ign of tin Arsm i In m n 5 4 
Persius Aldus pupil of the stou Corimtus, 
his life and writing m U 0-162 < om 

pared with Juvenal 4ob 
Perusia, L Antonins IxMegcxl bv OrtnMns 
in ill 242 1 nnuie in, 242 Capitu 

lates, 244 DefiCovod by fire 243 
Pestilence spread by ti n uriny on Its way 
from the Fast, >m 442 Its disastrous 
effects on the empire 8 . 

Petra, Pompoms bitwkad d within hifl 
lines by C’aisar ut, u 260. Operations 
liefore 274 

Petra the ruck hewn illy chief emponum 
of the eastern trade with Home, iv. L>1. 
Acquired by tho Humans, v hi 48, 


PHI 

Pctrcins, HI , defeats and destroys Catfffna 
and Ins army, l 12!) Opposes the aru st 
of M Cato, 173 Legates nf Pom puns 
m Spain, u 176 His campaign and 
ferocity, 177, 202 Joins the defeited 
ronipcions at Tatrie, <444 l)tfiats 
C asar in Numidia, 3 06 Slain by Juba, 
41 ) 

Petronius Arbiter, authorship of the ‘ Sa- 
tincon of vi 483 

Petronins, C , prefect of Egypt, his im¬ 
provements in the province n J s 
W hi< li be def< nds from an attack of tho 
Ethiopians 138 

Petronins, C , governor of Bithvma, pro¬ 
scribed -vi 382 His character and 
(hath 384 

Petromufi, Homan po\ ernoi of Jadea or¬ 
dered to put up a statue of Cams in tho 
t« mple of Jerusalem, 1 1 J7, 30 
Petronius Jurpihnnus, Ins prefecture in 
But Lin, vn o2l 

lhTilrus the fabulist supposed to have 
bun a fieedm in of libums v 410 His 
writings unnoticed lor lour centimes, 
410 

Phapita, Cornelius, seizes Ciesar, i. 88 
note 

Pbann freedman of Nero mi 46 
Pli irasmancs, king of tlicAlaui, Hadnan’a 
treatment oF, vn. 477. 

PliarwHs thur tenacity of the T aw and 
national i h is, m 371 Iticir anta¬ 
gonism with the fcadducees 0 1 \ But 
the ^adilueees the popular party in Pa¬ 
lestine 47 4 

Phurnaecs of Pontns, revolts against his 
lathel Mitliu lutes, l 1 . Iii tri im n 
rt warded with the kin_jd m ot the Bus 
] orus, ] }<» Aiumpts to minor hm 
f lllier s empire u 42 1 lefoaK ( 

lieutenant Cilunns 321 Butdit iUd 
1 j (. tsar at Ala 342 Hisdwth !* 
Tliaros, the inland of the kej of 1 gjpt 1 y 
sia, li 317. Occupied by Ctc&ar, 317. 
321 

Pliarsalm, position of the armies of Cresar 
and Pompous in the plain ol n 28 4. 
Dekut of Pomjieins at, 2‘t 4 ‘ Pharsalia,’ 
the of Lucan, vi 472 , vm 72 
rhiladetphus king of Papliln.^onm nn. 
A. toman, goes over to the Octaviang. 
Ill ill 

Pniligrua, the Boplnst, professor at Athens, 
vm 224, 

Philippic orations, the, of Cicero, analyzed, 
m 146-174 

Philippi, bat lo of in. ?21,230 
PhBlppus, M in iur, his fish jionds, i. 77. 
Elected consul, 352 Goes into mourn¬ 
ing and refuses to perform his duties, 
361 Husband of Atm, and stop father 
of Octavius, li 438, iii 104, 106 benfc 
bv the senate to treat with Antonias. 
156 * 

PhillppuB, son of Herod the Great,married 
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to Ms niece Hcrodiaa, vi. 5. Repudiated 
by bis wifo, 5. 

JPhijo Judsms, hiB mission to Cain? C’n?«ur, 
vi. 4(i. JIib account of the interview 
with the emperor in the garde ns of 
Maecenas, 48-50. 

Pinlogonus, betrays Cicero to his assassins, 
in. iftir. 

Plulopator, king of Cilicia, dethroned by 
Aupubtu?, iv. JG<;. 

Philosophy and philosophers: nlliance of 
philosophers at Rome, with teligion and 
poveramrat, vi. 412 Attitude of opj«>-, 
bit ion ro government first assumed by 
the Stoic? under the empire. 414. .Se¬ 
neca’s political and moral teaching, 458. 
The philosophy of the bUucs, 4Mi. No 
political philosophy in the writings of 
PeiKii-, 432 Lucan’s ‘ J'harsalia.' 4»»4. 

His views of philosophy. 4G8. Measures 
of Vespasian against, tho philosopher-, 
vu. 27S. IMsiduib Priscu.s the onfv 
ninityr to philosophy, 2Hi). lioimtnin’b 

edicts aganu-tthe philosophers, .%7, .. 

Mutual approximation ot the nut? of 
philosophy m the tiuie ol Trajan, vm. 
PMJ. The Stoi<\s and t)te Tipieiimum, jug. 
Character of the pratc-sorial system 
established ut the University of Athens, 
222-221. 

Philoviratus, his life of Apollonius un¬ 
worthy of credit, vm. 2*JH. 

I'bicmcia, its submission to l’ompcms, 1. 

3 >)<». 

Phi antes, Incomes king of FarfhiP. in. 287. 
Uv ci Liirown by Tirnlates, and hu? un 
nsyltiin granted him by 0<tavius, 351. 
Ph.vllis, IXmnUan's nurse, her fidelity to 
hi* remains, vm. 5. 

Pnilia, establishment of the festival of the, 
VJli -K'2 wt*. 

PictoiM’s, a Gallic tribe, i. 222. Revolt of 
the, put down, u 71. 

PdatuH, Pontius, proem at or of Judfcn, hi? 
government, recall, and banishment, 

419. 421). 

Vl’ianus relmes to admit Anlomus into 
J’niiutoniiun, jii. 442. JJjmls our his 
command to Cornelius dallU'. 447*. 
Pincion Ifill, the, do-enJ>cd, v. 42. 
l'mdarus, im-duian of Cassius, whom he 
hills, ui. 228. » 

Pinnes, tl«‘ Illyrian chief, hi? revolt, iv. 

418. Shun by his colleague Hilo, 427. 
Pirates, < 'ilnuan, origin ol the, i. I'!*. 
Causes of their prosperity, 44. Reduced 
by Pompom*, «‘lo. 
iMnisfcc, the, of the Tyrol, i. 412. 

Pisidia, given by Antoni us to Amyncas, 
in 2S4. 

Piso, C. Calpurnitis, charges preferred 
against him by CiesaJ*. i, 51)7. Jmpl.cuted 
m the conspiracy of Catiluia, 110. ills 
death,111. 

Pino, L. Caipumins, his daughter married 
to Co-'sar, i. 178. Elected consul, 179. 


Ills treatment of ("icoro, I PC. Clod lug 
Hs-igns him the piovnicis ol Macedonia 
and Adana, 421. Tukcs pmt, with Clo- 
dins against Pom pci us. 512. His recall 
obtained by Ciuriu, :a.u. Demand* a 
Public fmural for Ujrwu, m, 72. Chief 
mourner, 82. Hut luuuus invective 
pgmii't Antoniu* m ttie senate, 142. 
t?‘ut by the bcuate to treat with Anto¬ 
nina, loti. 

Pi-o, On. Calpurnius appointed by TiUr- 
liiia governor ol Svrm, v. IS!), lha 
pride, insolence to (.Joimnnicns, and cor¬ 
ruption of the Hddiois. 1WI-19L Under¬ 
takes tin* c.mso iii the Parthian prineo 
"Vonnne*. 192. Overrides the regulation? 
of (iermanuus, and inepnic* to quit bin 
prnvim c Itti Sii-J.cct,c(l / f i.aving pm- 
wind Uormauicus, i;t«. jir nulecent 
MiJpitmn at the disith of iir*i nun nous, 
l’"). Claims the government ol Svi ia, 
2w'i. Hi* violent ou-asuicH, 200. Com- 
)k> 11 (h! by tlic fij< -ids of Uoim.uiicuh to 
return to Rom* 21)1. Appeals to Tibe¬ 
rius, 20(1. 11« deliberate journey to 

Italy, 207 Jlis liml ami defence, 208. 
De.-erted by Jus wile J'Januna, ho com- 
tints suienli', 21 i, Ummnu tlmt lie was 
put ft» death hj Tlbonus lUllunly coun¬ 
tenanc'd 1)V T.U itlis, 2U>. Tin* senteneo 
of the K’unte iqioii him mitigated by 
Tilwrius. 2lo. Execution of ins who, 
3!M>. 

Tiso, Cn. Ca’pnruius, hw wife Orestiba 
taken from imn by the emperor Cuius, 
vi. 36. Kc-.to.ed to favour tq Clamiitw 
and raised to the consulship, Honda 
a conquiaov against Nero, 

Piso (Jalciliviuis, soil ot the hist, put to 
death by Muci.uius, vii. 145. 

IVo Liripmmis, chosen by UnJhn as bis 
colleague in the cinpiic, vii. 59. Prc- 
w’nte.1 by to the soldiers, 32. The 

adoption u_-> cpted v\iih Hitisluetion by 
ihc senate, i*2. Muni end by Otho, 7.5. 

Piso, L., eomiuof tho last, put to death, 
vu l-K). 

J’j-c. L., cxtngmdies nn imiirrection in 
Thrace uiiil -Micsia. n r . 254. Lcfeuda 

Cn. Piw, chargiv! w i)h murder, v. 210. 
Rfeh-et of tue city amt chief pontiff,.hia 
cTiai »u icr, 3 <1. 

Piso. Pnpi.ih, < on-nl, his Ixdiaviour in the 
ah air at Clo mis. j ] IT. 

riaei ntia. iltsin.nsl by tho Gauls under 
Jlanuleur, i. 197. Mutiny of Cmbaj's 
M»klu‘)ri at, n 244. Held for Otho, vn. 
ill.. I’nsnc.es.-fully attacked by tho \ i- 
telhail-, %. 

Placid in-, lieutenant of Vespasian, repulsed 
at .Jotaputa, vu. 208 

Plaim-ia, Agnppa Postumua banished to, 
iv. 325. 

PJuiiuna, daugliter of Munatina Planrus, 
wile of Cn. Piso, v. 1 Si). Her friendship 
with Livia Augusta, 189. The rival of 
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Agrippina, 189 Her arrogant conduct 
in Hyna 191 Included in the ncensa 
tion of her husband of having poisoned 
CrennanicuH 19H St par ites her caust 
from his, 21 i Protected by Iivia, 216 
Rut at 1 vet condemned by Tilierias 390 

Plancua, Munalius, brought to the bar of 
pihtue, ii 79. Nominated consul by 
Caspar, 43 f Commands in Further Gaul, 
in DM), i r 7, If>2 Crosses the Rhone, but 
shrinks from attacking Antonins, 181 
Joined by Dcumus Brutus, 182 Goes 
our to the triumvirs 1S2 Appointed 
consul triumphs, and demands tin pro 
fenphon of lus brother, 217 I ails to 
relieve I Antomue in Peruaia 212 
3 ]ers with Tulvia to Athens, 241 In 
bynn, 279 Death of Sextus Pompoms 
ascribed to him, 270 His buffooneries 
in Alevandua, 2% Deserta Antonins 
and divulges his will, 31U. Founds 

1 npdunimi iv 129 

n mtifl TJrgnlamlh, married to Cl menus, 
vi 1% Repudiated tor adulter\ lib 

PI lutius Rufus hiR seditious placards pasted 
about Home iv 222 

PI lutius by h anus, 1 ltxrius s treatment of, 
v L>1 

riebenns and patricians struggle between 
th <, i t» Triumph of the popul ir party 
14 R< iction m favour of the oligaichy 
under bulla lb 49 

Plenums takes command of the remnant 
of the Pompeian* in Lilvlxeuic, in 2«»7 
Gams over Lepidus aud his legions, 

2 7 

Plini the elder, his extraorflin iry literary 
attivitv vi 410 His dmth from the 
er ipli inofYcsuviua vu. 104,110. Pliny 
considered as a natural philosopher vm 
7b Account of him and of Ins mode of 
hie ns given by his nephew, IJG—117 

Phn\ the younger, lus description of the 
great eruption of esuvius vn 109-114 
Patronized by Donutian, 294 Ilia con 
snlalnp, 394 His attack on Ccrtus vm 
7 His ‘ Panegyric on Trnjnn,’ 25 108 
Account of him hia friends, and corre 
epondenta, L02 117 His mode of lift, 
319 His Laurentine and Tuscan villas 
described 121,121 Hi s letter to 3 ra, an 
respecting his proceedings against the 
Christians, 144 His testimony to their 
vntucB 147,308. 

Plotma wife ot Tiaian her magnanimity, 
vifi 21 lav oars Iladnan 185 Inter 
cedes with 1 raj an tor the adoption of 
Htidrlan as lus succesxn, 189 Her 
death 212 Ihc Busilua erected by 
Hadrian at Nemausus to her honour, 
212, 

Plutarch, his philosophical and historical 
works, lectures and opimcns, vm 227, 
2*28 Compared with Appnn 84 

Poets, Homan, of scholastic training vm 

7T. 


POAIPIILS 

Polcmo, lung of Pontus and the Bosporus 
favound hv Angu tns n l(S 

Polernn recoivi s tho tin one of Cilicia from 
Antonins m 2 >4 

Pol mo tr >wnid king of Ann etna by Ger 
m uncus v 191 

Polomrm,th( sophist exempted from taxcH 
hi J i i|uu vm 2. * Ihc I u wuiti of 
Hndrnn 225 lhu letcrofhiMlopumc, 
and (hath 223 Hie iud<ness to Into 
llimis Pius 27 ! 

Police ol Italy m tlie reign of Tiberius, y. 
278 

Foil t ix the iv 41. 

Polho l A*-iruus his escape from tlio 
r» as. -urt ol the Romans b\ luba m is 
Hissptdul ditrutiniott («ir n 2<4 
Ihs t vms ml chain rasa in ik ml 
iuend of ( a sar, 418 ltucm s tin pro- 
vi in i of 1 mil or ‘spin 4 7 I ft to 
min rcss irevolt nn lerS \ttisi < lnpuus, 
in lii (i nun in Is i i t c r i ul 1 m 
c *pnn,lf2 171 Mmikhlrom ittoiMng 
Antoinus uid Lepulu isl ApjKuru i 
to command in tlu T r uwp idunr pro 
vnice lor Ant nils 25 1 Comititunas 
the enterprise of I Antumis 212 
Rnpcrsed d m th Ci alpiix bv Vlfeims 
■Varus 214 Ni / >ti itf s Kims htwun 
Antonins and O tarns 241 Dcudig 
himself to studious indolence ‘28 284 

His lilriri foundi d for the use of the 
citizens I veused li<m firming 

against Ins friend Autmins 319 

Polllus *sf itius h disruption ot the Sur- 
lentnic villa of vm 12j 

Polybius, the fre clman of Augustus, vi. 
141 

Polybius b freed man of Cliudius vi 142 
Alritnd of feemev bam lied Iv Ales i- 
lim Hi ‘suiccjfs Consolutio ad Poly 
biurn 20 > 

I’olvarp bishop of Smyrna, lus martyr¬ 
dom, vm 5( . 

Polycloruh frei-dman of Yitdlius vu 141 

Pouipm nmrrud to Cesir, i 100 Pi 
vowed by him for her intrigue wjih 
Clofhus 144,161 Torture of licr slave 

Abn 1 )1. 

Poiujk.1I nryof its destruction first by 
an ciuth juake mid wcondly bv the lava 
of - **isuvms vu 3ii7 Different accounts 
of the event 107-110 

rompcii family of the, traditions ten- 
ni f tt d with the fall ot the in 271 

Pompi jo polls, the name of boh cliangid 
to, i h 

Potnj ci ii®, Strabo, father of Cn rompcii s, 
l M nob (lives the .lus lain to He 
3 runspiidanes n 9J II is interview with 
Wato in iw» 

Pompous Cn«ui«, Mignue in'? contest 
with Sertomw in bpain i 27 ^ived 
from total i out bv Mi telln«, 28 Quells the 
revolt of the I lx n ms _9 w> Lnt.riutid 
with the war with Mill ndatCR, ;2. Re 
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rt ee« the Ci k in 1 pirate*, 36 Aasi ts 'n 
crushing the reto t of 8 portions, 4] | 
HisoirH hist iv 00 02 Iiia polity, (2 
L nice's witlif n mis and Cicero m (rang 
firrmg the Imliai 1 tin king Ills M. 
Pi wars u nf rred on him by ill ( n 
him in in 1 Mamli in L iws, r r ) His w it 
"M iith Afithrilales 70 m Conn me 
nient ol las intmourse aitbCisir ')4 
*suspcclf | In the nobles lil ( on jti<rs 
ligr inis 114 D sists fr mi the pi i stilt 
ot Mit indates 1 3» Settles tlu 1 iffmrs 
of Sv na an lPuk tinr l < IS lkulii 
between the ilanns ot ITvrcmm uni 
Aristot nli s to the throne of Jn hn iu 
7 82 Pnj irationsof the noblot ac,iwn t 
designs imputed to him, i 1 8 Hi turns 
to Ittfj md (hsbuiN fhs ainn 11 k 
J toserv d ton ards the s ««*■ an 1 (.» ore , 
14s 140 l ressc* the sum t to r itilv Ins 
his acts, I s Jiis truiinihs IS-i 2 he 
first Rmn in r prt«w i < l bv u nalu il 
stufue If 0 note His demands f r an 
i ramn law 1(0 Intrigues for his 
own negrau iizeu cut*I s i< 1 Divorce b 
luswih Mum 1(1 ]fis weiknes dis 
Bimuiati n m l ovi rturcs to (ie*aT Ii i 
ion J ho nominal lira 1 of the first 
triumvirate 109 ( onsprv y 'll I ged l y 

"VcUiuh agunst Inswifi 17» Oilers his 
hand to Ju m, Gcsirs daughter 178 
The s( mte warm<11 \ Cato ipainst l im 
178 His boh ft lour toCicuo 18 > 1H? 
Reduces the Gauls to sublet tion 217 
His villa at Tuscnlum j 23 J urns 
against Cloihus and is-asts m the r call 
of Cicero 111-142 II s comrni "if n lor 
provisioning Rome '51 His ilu> i jwt n 
w ith Cra-ssus 1 A) His anxit t\ to ol tun 
the consulship 1j2 Oppos *1 1 y Die 
existing consuls 3 2 Reconciled to 
CrassiiR by ( a sar n intervention TJ> 
Defin led by ( u cro o r< l He t r d consul 
d<>2 ( hanjn s his |Kih< v, W ) ‘sf am 

assigned to him 3G j 3f f» Ills danger 
at an electi n ?f 7 S<< hs to ingratiate 

liunsolf with the populace 3(7 Jh« 
th< ntre, 3t s Governs Spain ulidt tc 
mauling in Rome, K.) His fresh dis 
pensions with Crawis, {7! iomenta 
tho i on solar elector il confusionn, )h r >. 
Heath of lift wite Julia >87 II is c<m 

nation with Ctrsar weakonel 1 v this 
event <387 18J 4)0, Lewis a Ugnm to 
Ca?sar for his sixth campaign 4 '8 Rc 
turns t/> his anstocr itio opinions puts 
an end to tltc interregnum and prtn m, 
the election of the <onsuls n 2> The 
substance of the dictatorship thrust n t > 
his hands ) > Declared sole consul an \ 
presides it the tm) of Milo 3< tom 
pared with Sull i 7 Ills reforms con 
duct at the head of affurs and salutary 
administration, 77-82 Courts the oh 
Ifarchy marries Cornelia and toki s hi r 
f itherbcipio for his colleague in the con 


milahip 82 83 His inconsistent and arbi- 
trar} conduct, and i ntairn ss to ( isir, 
8.) His double dealing with r gn 1 to 
Caesars petition for the consul ip f>i 
Supports thedecioe of It Mm cell a mm>d 
directly igiinstCasar 97 Hit, si [ mss 
ntNiapolis ] 01 (ttu f of the Italian*,, 
aud enthusiasm at his, recovery ](I 2 1U t 
Required 1 y th< m nato to surrender n 
legion, 1I_ Den in Is a legion fn.ni 
(i^sar, 111 Nominated guar hail < t the 
city, 114 nis idle boast, 111 His in 
ru tion and ,nt<jvvew with ( u j > II.) 
Ilist piivocal position and mihlarj tom, 
1 'i ]b tires fiom R me < n the new of 
C asars passage of tho Kabicori ten i on 
c als lus plans, 1 )5 II is mi n tervuw 
witlilieuu at Jurnue l )“> 'll mnt 
of prin iple, 1 17 His l ns with 

t isar 149 Joined l»s Laliuiusat J<a- 
? mi 141 1* alls buck upon Luu n i 114. 
Itetn its to Br m It i m an l j r< i im s to 
mss over to 1 urns J 0 Quits Italy, 
1 1 Indignati n t the nobles at his 
<<md[ict, and p I able motives for it, 

I 1-1G2 Proclaims wur ngamHt Rome, 
1<>2 Prepamtions of Ins luutciunts in 
Sjam to unit ( pur 178 PuinpiiusB 
radaircssth lyicneiH 178 bmdRL 
Nu-,idiu \ ith a Hut to Ma silia, 204 

II is po ition umpired with that of 
Cmsur,2J7 Lnumei ition of lus forces, 
2)J 241 Movls u« m lhcb-alomca, and 
forms lines hclme DsmiUmim 2>l. 
Rislidged but takes jxtsition at Petra, 
whin, he is llxkilul hy (aisir 2(0 
MRintmna his groimi in 1 gams odviui 
tigcsatsia 2H .(7 I)»f its till Cusi 
r ins licfoic Jura, 271->7t Jruunph 
ot I isnnhrnrvskill 27t I xultationutul 
Molmce of lus pariunns f 277 Ac (jts 
the title of Jmperator but diclmos i 
general engagement 277 Compi Hal by 
his parti7iu s to iollow C-psar into ibis 
ivil> 281-.8) Ills position in the plum 
of PlmFiilin 283 Dlhrs buttle 28.> 
Routed .uul flies, 233, 2)4 E capes to 
fhe sen. eoemfarks nn tnki g up hw 
wife Cornelia and lita son Sextus at Le-» 
bos 239 R<quests an nbilumatAlcx 
lunina is invited to land and treat hi 
rouftj mnrdere i 3 12 J<»4. lit tlect ions oil 
his d< alb .i04 I in il di pnsiil ot lus re 
in mu SOi Contru&c beLwot ri the pOhi 
tion of Pompoms an l Ca3sar ox regards 
supr< me p >w l i\ 48 

Poijjjxjijv t jj /1 n- wn of Magnus, bnngs 
rein lorn ments to his fathi r from Alex 
andna u 210 His exploits at sea, 2 (>H 
Ills yu It in e to ( icon.) nt Core) rrt W9 
His estates confiscated by Ciesar, 3)9 
Toms Cato and is left in < barge of the 
Tompeian fleet m the Lesser Mrtis 344, 
341 Urgel by Cato to revive the war 
in fcpim is repulsed in Mauretania, 
and takes refuge m the Balearic i lea, 
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360, Sick in tlie Bulcai < p, 368. Takes 
the command of the Pom] eians inS am 
379 YicWb the ( ntot as a pnvutc 
quarrel, J80 Is dihstf 3 at Minitia by 
Caesar, overtaken mil tJum, 81 - Hi 
Pompeius, Q , Rufus, uibunc grandson of 
Sulla, his d tughfcer Pompaa m irried to 
Oa?sar, l 93 note ltnpnsoncd by Iht 
senate, li 28 Drought to the bar ot 
lustice, 74 

Pompeina Sextus, son of Magnus, accom¬ 
panies hit- father from I hareahu, n -i90 
Him estate confiscated by Giesar, 1 i 
Plies with Conulia to Africa 344 Sole 
survivor of the senatonun leadcis 1^2 1 
A •-in ins Pol ho scut against him 417 j 
Hi* struggle iguanst the GAsareanhcu I 
tenants in Spain m 61 His successes 
in the south of Spam, 124 Appointed 1 
to the command ol the r< publican n u v 
38; liaises the standard of lilxrty in 
Macedonia 20] bemsupon Sicily 220 
2J >, 247 Octavius anus against him 
J?2i Defeats Salviditims, 221 Hit, in 
creating power m the islands 242 Join* 
Antomus against Oi tavius 245 Hovers 
round the coast of Lucama and Apulia 
*247 His character as di ow n by Velh ms 
249 Accepts overtures fri m the triuni 
virs and udmitted into partnership wuh 
them by the treaty of Miscnum, 2 1 
Breaks the treaty 2«;7 Defeats Octavius 
2o9. But does not profit by 111* victors 
2(»9 Again defeats Octavius ( 
Houted by Agnppa and esc ipes into tlu 
Last, 20t* 257 Jiis hubscijumt t neer 
capture by the Antonians, and death 
209-271 

rompoma Graft na, an early Chustnn 
story of, ti 441 

Foinpomanus put to death by Domiti ui 
vn 40b 

Pons Alii (Newcastle on Ty no), vm 207 
Pontdn Gard, construction ot the aqueduct 
ot tlie, vm 270 

Ponticus, his martyrdom at Lyons, vm 
103 

Pontifex Maximus, Cce*ar elected to the 
office of, i 30') Lepulus dieted 1m 
portance of the supreme pontificate 11 
457 The politicoes, epuloncs qum ie 
cemvirs, and augurs, 4u7, Au D u Lus 
pontiff 477 

Pontiffs college of, duties of the in 4 7 
Pontius Aquda, his rudeness to C«e-ar, u 
411 

Pontius Pilatna See Pilatus 
Pontus, kingdom of, given by Anton ms to 
a son of Pharnaceo m 2 r *4 
Popilme puts (lccro to death m 207 
Poppeea, her connection with \ alcmis \sia 
ticus, vi 154 Commit-, sm idt 1 > 
Poppffiu Sabina, wife (1) of lluhus ( ri-pi 
hub (2) of Otho, vi 309 Hei bcauu 
character, and intrigue with Hero, Ho 
Exasperates him agunst Agrippina, J12 


Demands Oitavias diath 338 Mar¬ 
ries Hi 10 , i>9 Her diath and dmne 
honours p ud her, 7 j \n 48 
Popul it i jii (f Rome aecurati returns of, 
in 4 <jh iv 408 Ulthetmine tU OI 
Italy, 41 J, 420 Of the invimci- 420, 
42; Ancient and jmwUrn population of 
the Roman donmiun, conijaicd 42 *- 
427 Approximate estimate of the po 
pulntion of Rome 1, 1 10 m the aica of 
the city v r u Anl extent of the sub 
mbs 71 2, Iroin the ncorded numlcr 

oi house* 63 1 I n in tin number of 

recipients of giain rr Lx iggi ratu na 
of am lent anl riu Inn auLhi utieb 7 
lJiecircumstiiKv ol Rome lo not admit 
of flvoj larpc]» pil ilnm M> Iht ]o 
pulation of the Rui j m p ounces in the 
reign ot Antoninus Inis 74 l)u_ica-e 
of die pi pulation an 1 its < uv>cs at the 
dentil ot AI Aim bus, vjjj 6o2 Set auo 
Census 

Poieia wife of M Bmtns m 119 Her 
coinage and re oluhon 221 Leith of 
her husband 2 d Commits suicult 21 > 
Porn- an Indian king bends an embassy 
to Augustus, iv 17 
robilomna, h a travels m Gaul l 218 
Po t sy-tem of th< Ruin tn empire iv 134. 
iostuiuus help* to dtfuv the expense of 
the *howK in honour ol Ctcsar, m 111 
rotebtas tribunitu the couierred on Au¬ 
gustus Rr litc, m 421 
Pothmiis the Greek cunnch, counsellor of 
1 tok inn ua \11 of Igvpt, li 301 Asl s 
Cxsai for time for pivmuit of a ihbt 
dim from ITgypt to lam, ol2 Put to 
tl ith by Cesar 318 

Pot Inn us, his martyrdom at Lyons, vm. 
31 5 

Iraispa capital of Media Atropatenc, be¬ 
sieged by Anlomnn, m 28s 
rriLinsti oulbicak of thi gladiators at, 
vi li 1 

Pntori in cohort*, establishment of the, 
iv 12 Number of in thi time of Tibe¬ 
rius v 279 1 he pmtonan camp estab¬ 
lished bv bcjnmis J12 Carry off Clau¬ 
dius to their comp and sw ear allegiance 
to lum vi 100 I Iil ]ira tomans ri united 
in Italy vn 14 Tlnir pav anil pmi 
Jegta 17 ProtJum Otho pmp lor, and 
murder Gallia and Piso, t7 74 lbs 
bindcd by Yitcllius, 108 Re embodied 
by Valum, 121 Iluir camp stormed 
and taken by tlie Flavians, US Original 
obpetof tJiepr itoiiau guard, via oil 
Its decline imi fall !I2 
Praetors position and duties of the, under 
the erniire, iv 18 Churactcr of their 
pirpetual edicts vm -9 i 
FrasutogUs king of the Icem submits to 
Rome vi 23 His death, 2 > 2 . Indig¬ 
nities to which his wife and children 
were subm it tod ‘2 7 2 

Prefect of the city, his duties andei the 
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empire, iv. 20. Formal institution of 
the prefecture of the city, 205. 

Prefects of the provinces, character of their 
edicts, rill. 294. 

PriecianufS, conspires against Antoninus 
Pius, and slays himself, mi. 2<*4.. 

Priscus, Lutonus, foil nd guilty of construc¬ 
tive treason, and executed, v. 260. 

Prisons, prefect of the prahurians, his sui¬ 
cide, YU. 145. 

Troculus, Scribonius, killed in the senate 
house, Yi, 94. 

Procnlus, put to death by Nero, vii. 31. 
Proculus, Licinms, chosen prefect of the 
praetorians, Yii. 74. 

Princeps sonatas, original import and pri¬ 
vileges of the, iii. 43ft. Its bignifleatiou 
extended under the emperors, 438. 
Procillus, C. Valerius, thrown into chains 
by Ariovistus, i. 272 note. Recovered, 
274. 

Proconsuls, their government of the pro¬ 
vinces, and enormous patronage, i. 22. 
The proconsular linponnm, its privileges 
and growth, iu. 428, 429. Payment of 
the proconsuls under the empire, iv. 2ft. 
Office of proconsul at the same period, 
26. Independent position of the, vu. 16. 
Their government, 17. 

Profeaaio, the. defined, iv. 405. 

Propertius, his losses by confiscation, iii. 
240 , v. 120. His description of the 
battle of Actium, 328. Patronized by 
Miecenas, 121. His voi sifieation, 121. 
An unskilful flatterer, 122 
Property, original Roman law of, iii. 31. 
Affected by tho decisions of the praetors, 
32. Gradually modified by the principles 
of n at lira) reason, 33. Taxes on the 
succession of property under the empire, 
iv. 45. 

Proscription?, the first, decreed by law, 

i. 17. Those of Sulla, *11. Horror of the 
Romans of the proscriptions of Sulla, ! 

ii. 31. Those of the second triumvirate, j 

iii. 197. Of Domitian, vu. 351, 405. 

Protogenes, the delator, vi. 94, , 

Province, the, tho Roman possessions so 

called, i. 19. 202. Its importance, 202. i 
Lands m the Province demanded by the 
Cimbri and Teutones, 208. Oppression 
of the Province, 213. * 

Provinces, the Roman : Gallia Cisaipina, 
i. 18. Sicily, 19. Sardinia and Corsica, 
19. Spain,the Province. Narbo, and To- i 
losa, 19. The provinces beyond the Adri¬ 
atic, 119. Relation of the provincials U) 
Rome, 20. Government of the province*. 

21. Fiscal oppressions of the farmers of 
the revenues, 22. Wrongs and discon¬ 
tents of the provincials, 23. Creaking 
out of their discontent in various quar¬ 
ters, 24. Attempts of Lucull us to reform 
the provincial administration, 31. The 
Piovir ce attacked by the Gaulish chief 
Drappca, ii. 71. Declares in favour of 

VOL. Till. * 
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C«sar, 219. Municipal hMitntiOris In 
the provinces, iv. 7'*. Divi-mu uf the 
provinces into imperial and N'liutornil, 
80. Organization of the provinces by 
Augustus, 112. Tiboria*’* n*Umnu,tift- 
tion, v. 280. Their condition ni the 
time of Nero, vii 14, Jndepundi nt 
l»oBitkra ot the proconsuls in the pro¬ 
vinces. 16. State of the provinces mid 
attitude^ of the legions and their thief3 
at the accession of llalba, 57. Revolts 
in the early part of the reign of Vespa¬ 
sian, 154, H seq. Settled tranquillity m 
the Antonine ern. .-ii. 2'«9. Tinjuji'a 
architectural works, viii. 51. Hi* vigi¬ 
lance in the administration nf tho pro¬ 
vinces, 53. His journeys through tho 
provinces, 201. Threatened disturbances 
on tlic frontiers m the beginning of Lite 
reign of Antoninus Piu**. 265. Papula* 
turn of the pronn<'*ii m the reign of 
Antoninus I'm-, 231. Constant degra¬ 
dation of the ch.r -. ter of ltomau citucti- 
Klnp in the provinces, 288. Character of 
the edicts of the prefects, 294. Methods 
and principles of law proeedui e, 295. 
Relations of Roman and native usage, 
29C. Government of the piovinces by 
senators, 302. 

rtoleinieue Apion, surrenders the Gyre* 
nalca to the Romans, iv. 148. 

Ptoleinaeus XI., king of Egypt, rebellion 
of Ins subjects, i. 330. Applies foj the 
intervention of Rome, 330. 34b. Cato's 
advice to him, 330, Resolution of (ia- 
bimusto restore bun to hit, throne, . 1 7-1. 
The vacant throne bestowed by the 

I population of Alexandria upon las 
daughter Berenice, 975. Restored by 
GabiniUH, 876. Puts Berenice to death, 
876. Leaves Ins kingdom under tho 
guardianship of Rome, n. JUU. His 
revenue, iii. 357. 

Ptolemieus XII., king of Egypt, succeeds 
with Ins sister Cleopatra to tiic thiono, 
ii. 300. Their qnancls, 301. His 
treachery to Pompoms, 3U1, 392. Sum¬ 
moned by Ca'sar to Alexandna, 313. 
Kept in custody there. 313. Restored to 
his subjects by Caesar, 920. Immediately' 
lead! an attar*k upon Caesar's position, 
321. Defeated and drowned at the battle 
of tho Nile, 822. 

PtolPiiUEUs XIII., visits Rome with bis 
sister Cleopatra, ii. 410. His death, m. 
238. 

Ptolemieus, boh of Antonins and 0,00]ultra, 
Roman provinces assigned by Automus 
to, iii 294. 

Ptolemeeus, son of Jnba, king of Maureta¬ 
nia, put to death by the emperor Cuius, 
vi. 87. 

Ptolemaeus, Claudius, hie great work on 
geography, viii. 267. 

Ptoleiureus, king of Cyprus, deprived of 
tu* kingdom, i. 326-328. 

J 
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Pnhlxcani,©r farmers of the public reve¬ 
nue, their oppression*; m the provinces, 
1. 23. Attempts of Lucullm> to reform 
their abuses, 31, 32. 

Publico la, L. Gcllms, appointed to the 
levived office of censor. i. Go. 

Puteoli, visit of Cffisar to Cicero at, u. 
431. 

pvreneea, military rood of Pompeius a- 
crohft the, li 177. 

P> thodoris, queen of Pontus and the Bos* 
pborris, her abilities, iv. lt>8. Marries 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 108 . 


Q UADr, wars of Jf. Aurelius with the, 
vbi. 385, 337, 33!). 

QuvlTRtUB, bishop of Athens, his apology 
lor the Christians receivod by Hadrian, 
vui. if -J2. 

Qimdratus, prefect of -Syria, quells an m- 
unrrw tion in Galilee, vii. 11)4. His dis¬ 
sensions with Corbnloaml dismissal, 19 b. 
QnT>«tiones perpetual, institution of the, v. 
2 M. 

Quaestors, the, under the empire, iv. 19. 
Quaines revenues derived from, iv. 44. 
(jmndeecmvtrs, their duties, iu. 457. 

4 Quinquennium Ncronia,’ the, vi 297, 306. 
Quintilian, perhaps the first schoolmaster 
who obtained the consular ornamenl 
278. 994. His origin, i mpIovmcnG, and 
writings, vui. 74. Compared with Se¬ 
neca, 74-70. 

Quintihs, the month, its name changed to 
Julius, ui 111, IJt,4bO. 

Quinnai liiif. tfu, i. 2. In the time of 
\ugu«tus, v. 2‘). 

QuinUry pi op riel orship, embracing ex¬ 
emption from tlie land tax, r< luetantiy 
given by the emperors, vin. 285. 


R ABIltIUS, the senator, prosecution of, 

1 . 10 * 2 . 

lUuraci, the, join the Helvctii. i. 250. 
Ravenna, Ciesar stations himself at, li. 117, 
129. Importance of, in Ca&iir s time, 129. 
Recitation, custom of, at Roman suppers, 
v. H9. 

Registers, statistical, of the empire, iv. 
40 V-408. 

Begin, a British tribe, their dwelling- 
place, vi. 224. In fncndly relation with 
the Romans, *227, ‘235. 

Regulua, Ervin©ms, defends Cm Piso, v. 
* 210 . 

Religion Roman, its fundamental prin¬ 
ciple, iv. 64. Its invlgoration undertaken 
by Augustus, 64. Religious functions 
ot the patrician houses, 70. Augustus’s 
restoration of the temple*, 72. And of 
t he popular worship oi the Lares, 74. Va¬ 
rieties of religion in the Roman empire, 
378, The vulgar notion of a deity, vi. 
JO. Measures taken Claudius tor the 


BOA 

conservation of the national religion, 
123. Alliance of philosophy with reli¬ 
gion at Rome, vi. 41*2. Stoics and Stoi¬ 
cism, in. 19; ii. 413. The revival of 
religion under Augustus to a great ex¬ 
tent a genuine movement, 429. Position 
of the Roman religion in relation to the 
superstitions of Caul and Syria respec¬ 
tive]! , 423. Arrival of the time for the 
appieciation of the idea of the Divine 
Unity, the essential dogma-of Judaism, 
428. General religious toleration m 
Rome under Hero, 450. Stoicism and 
Christianity, 4G<). 

Renn. a Belgian tnbe, their power, 1. 280. 
Taken under Roman protection by Ceev-xr, 
282. Their capita] Bibracto, besieged 
bv the confederate Belgse, 28 * 2 . Devote 
tliems lvet» to Roman interests, 42b. 

Rescripts and constitutions of Augustus, 
in. 4(/>. 

Revenue, Roman, mode of drawing the, 
1.22. I iscal oppressions,‘24 Attempts 
of Lucullu* to reform the abuses of the 
publicum, iJ. Objects of public expen¬ 
diture under the (ommonweakh, iv. ,17. 
Under the empire, 3b. Sources of re¬ 
venue l, The public domains, J8. 2, 
r J be tnbutum, 40. 3, Tlie capitatio, 41 . 
Mole of payment of the revenue, 42. 
Revenue derived from nunc* and quai¬ 
nt*, 44. From salt works, fisheries, and 
lorc*ts 44. Customs and excise, 45. 
Taxes on the succession of property and 
enfranchisement of slaves, 45. 'Lhe 
public fprarium and the emperor e fi&cus, 
40 . 

Rlmians, their formidable position, iv. 
220 . 0\< rthrown hy Urusns, *221. 

Rh.tscufiolis of '} I mice joins I'onipey in the 
cnil win, n. 2 >9. 

Rhetnria.iiis,Greek, Cicero® character of 
tln> halls oi the, i. 91. Hie schools of the 
rhetoricians m Rome, v. !)1. 

Rhine, Roman clmm of fortresses on the, 
iv 2 Pi. (’anal of Drusua from the Rhine 
to Lake nevus, 241. Extension of the Ro¬ 
man government between the Rhine and 
the Elbe. ,> 19. lhe frontiers ot the Ro¬ 
man empire tin all > bounded by tlio Rhine, 

v. 171. Number of legions stnllohod 

^on the Rhine in the time of Augustus 

and liberm®, 277. The emperor Cuius 
on the Rhine, and his mummeries there, 

vi. 79. Trajan's bridge over the Rhino 
at Mairw, vm. 20. Ilia rampart from 
the Rhine to the Danube, 22. 

Rhodes, nautical skill ot the people of, ii. 
320. Chastised by the republicans, m. 
222. Once mistress of the sea, iv. 1(J3. 
Remarkable for its poor law,its arsenals, 
and its schools of philosophy, 10". If4. 
Tiberius’s residence m, ‘274,275. Deprived 
of its autonomy, vii. 271, 

Roods, military, of Agi ippa, through Gaul, 
iv. loi. Over tlie Alps, 141. Roods and 
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ROME, CITY OF 

rate of travelling by land in the time of 
Augustus, 199-402. Description of the 
roads approaching Rome, v, is. The 
Appian Way described, 21-23. The Fla- 
rauua.il Way, 42, 

Rome, city of, local features of its original 
birthplace, l. 1 . Its adaptation as a 
slid ter to crime and rapine, 2. Native 
ferocity of its inhabitants, 3. Their 
batied of foreigners, 3. Struggles be¬ 
tween the patricians and plebeian*, fi. 
The content transl erred to the richer and 
poorer dashes, 9. Proprietary enact¬ 
ments : the Liciniati rogations and ngra- 
rinn laws of the Gmccln, Id. Concession 
of the LAtm franchise to the Italian 
allies, 13 Triumph of the popular party 
at Rome eonterniHiraneons with the en¬ 
franchisement of tin* Italians, 14. Oli¬ 
garchical reaction under Sulla, and 
ascendancy of the exclusive or Roman 
policy, hi. Oombmnl.'m-'of %• foes and 
subjects of Home against her power, 24. 
Threatened by Spartaeus and his follow¬ 
ers, 41. Conuption of the government 
at home,41. And venality and i mlonce 
display od at the elections, 42. Dissolute 
character of the rrinss of the free nrfwin 
jwpillation, i2. IIoral superiority of tlio 
knights to the senators, 42. Grow tli of 
a middle elans, 13. Legal rights of tlio 
Iloinun, citizen. 44. Claims of the pro¬ 
vincials to comprehension. 45. Gradual 
enlightenment of Roman statesmen. 4(i. 
Tendency towards a general fusion of 
races, 45. Oonfreinpoinneous manifesta¬ 
tion of Chnstiarnty a id monarchy, 41. 
Development of the idea of unity. 47. 
Revolt of the citizens under L. batur- 
ninns, 101. State of parties in Koine 
irmnediateiy after the conspiracy of 
Catiline, 123. Origin of the rapid tran¬ 
sition of the taste of tlio citizens lrom . 
simplicity to luxury, 153, I<K>. Fir*t 
transaction of the Romans lieyond the 
Alps, 137. Comparison between the Ro¬ 
mans and Gauls in a military point of 
view, 239. View of the city from Tns- 
uilum, in the time of Cicero, 322. 
Political nullity ot tlio Rom an women 
and their consequent security in tunes 
of revolution, 338. Riot*' ot Ctodius umjL 
JIdo, 343. PompeiUR appointed to an 
extraordinary commission for jirovision¬ 
ing the city. 34-3. Corrupt state of the 
city in the year i\t' 7ul, 3R*». The lnws 
of warns understood by the Romans, 432. 
Interregnum: the tribunes prevent tlio 
election of consuls, ii. 27. Consuls elec¬ 
ted in the seventh month of the year, 
30 . General opinion of the necessity of 
a dictator, 30. Riot and conflagration 
in the city on the death of Clodnn, 34. 
Casar'B splendid buildings at Romp, 41. 
Exultation of the people at Ctesar’s vic¬ 
tories, 41, 42. State of parties at Rome 
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during the consulship of M. (Tfmrtlns 
Afarceilus and S. Hnlpicim Rufus, f)5. 
Consternation of the city at ficsar's 
passage of the Rubicon, 131. The eit.V 
evacuate! by the scrub', 134 War 
against Rome declared by PonipeniR, 
Ciesar rejmirs to Rome in person, ]<!(>. 
And plunders the sacred treasure m tho 
temple of Saturn, iUO. Administration 
of M. IiOpidiiMn tliecity, 220. Announce* 
inent at Rome of the battle of I’harsnJiu 
and tlic death of PompeiUR, 3 III. Cele¬ 
bration of Cft&ar’a four triumphs, IVJ2, 
Dedication of the .lulian forum, 317. 
Tranquillity of the oity during (>mf’s 
absence in Spam, 415. ilmnocra and an¬ 
ticipations, 424. Arrival of ridings of 
the victory of Afumin, 425. Decreed 
passed in Ciesor’s honour, 42(1. ITia Irv-fe 
ti .imiph, 427. Adoption of the Etrnscim 
institutions bv the citizens, nl. 12 . 
Character of the people, 14. 'I'lic Etrus¬ 
can discipline ginmially supplanted by 
the civilization of .he Greeks. III. Intro¬ 
duction of free ii linking at Rome. 22. 
Harmony of froo.thmking with tho 
spirit of tlio age, 22. Fatal influence of 
Oriental superstitions, 23. An store prin¬ 
ciples of the old Roman law of family, 
*2<>. Marunge, 27. Parental authority, 
28. Original law of property, 31. Tho 
beneficial effects of Greek philosophy 
confined to a small class, .35 Human 
sacirfices at Romo, 35. Influence of 
Greek on Roman literature, 3(>. Roman 
oratory, 41. Decay of military discipline, 
44. G(irruption ot tin-genernK 4fi Pon- 
Ptemntion of tho citizens on the (hath "f 
Crn-ar, 49. Occupation of Home by 
Collar's ussassins, f*l. His gardens 1 k- 
jond the Tiber bequeathed to the people, 
79. Scene in the city nt the funeral of 
Cit'sar, 82-89. ("KRireuif outbreaks in 
the < ity. and the consul I ml abel la's treat¬ 
ment of them, JOO-102 The, shows 
exhibited by Octavius, n I. Exhibition 
of the Ludi Apollmares hv Brutus, 122. 
ElTcct produced at Rome by Cicero’s 
second Philippic, 150. Horrors produced 
by the proscription under the second, 
triumvirate, 2(10. Famine prices in li.C. 
40, ‘*o. The triumvirs assailed in the 
"Via Sacra, 250. Roimnngs in the city 
on the tei ruination c»i the civil wars, 233. 
Order re-tomi in the city by Octavius, 
275. Patrolled lor the first time by a 
nocturnal police. 277. Decorations of 
Agrippa during Ins icdtloGiip, 10*2. Stata 
of the city during the absence of Octa¬ 
vius in the East. 3K0. A census of the 
Roman people taken by Octavius, 4b8. 
The temple of Apollo on the Palatine 
Rill consecrated by him, 410. Building 
of the Pantheon, 421. Events which HI 
to conferring on Augustus the poletiui 
eunt,uiari£, 4-49. Legislative and judicial 
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functions of the Homan people under 
the republic, 402. And under the em¬ 
pire, i\, 2 The people deprived of the 
election of their magistrates, 4 Import* 
Mice attached to the due supply of grain 
to thecitv, 7. Disastrous policy of free 
distribution*? of corn, 8 Function 1 ? of 
the senate undu the republic, 9. And 
of the knights, 14 Position and fmu¬ 
ttons of the executive officers under the 
empire, IG—ll Establishment of a stand* I 
lng army, 31 The navy of Augustus 
30. Objeits of public expenditure under 
the commonwealth, 16 Under tin cm* 
pirc, 18 The public revenue under the 
commonwealth and under the empire 17- 
4 ) Restoration of the templesot Aligns 
tiu, 72 And of the pipniar worship of 
the Lares, 71 Worship of the god Ter? 
minus,7 > System ot augural limitation 
nml the consecration of boumlarn 8 77. 
Marriage among the Romans, 7‘i-89 
Regulations of Augustus for the distinc¬ 
tion of clauses, 90. His restrn tions on 
tho manumission of slaves, 91 The 
prospect of monarchy not discouraging 
to tho Romans, 99 kondneiw of the 
people for the games of the orcus 105, 
The people felicitate themselu* on the 
signs ot general peace and prosperity, 
RMj Considerations on the souioe of 
Homan lustery at tins period, 108 Free 
turn of the mausoleum of Augiibtus, 191, 
And of the theatre of Mariellus, 191 
State of affairs nt Rome during the 
absence of Augustus in the Last, 1% 
Pntliii'-lasm on tho return of Augustus, 
198. IIihLudi Biculares 2«1. Institu¬ 
tion of the prefecture of tiie ah, 204 
The hibtory of Rome assumes the cha¬ 
racter of a domestic drama. 26j The 
gardens of Maecenas on the Fsquilnio 
Hill, 264 The Accursed Tick! 2(>5 
Constei nation at Rome on the outbreak 
of the Pannomans, Dalmatians, Ac ,319 
btate of affairs in the city at this 
penod, 320 Discontent of tho populace 
manifested in many ways, 320 Good 
humour restored by the games of Ti¬ 
berius, 322, State of popular feeling at 
the time of the banishment of,Ovid, 
837 Temple of Concord dedicated by- 
Tiberius, 351, The census of the year 
707 (a d 14), 357. Rome the emporium 
of the commerce of the Mediterranean 
Soa, 391. And the centre of communi¬ 
cations by land, 399. Survey of the city, 
as compared with other cities of the 
empire, v, 3, et seq The Me of the Ro 
mans on the Tamp^ian coast, 18 Ap¬ 
proaches to the city, 18. The roads, 18 
The aqueducts, 19. Solitude of the 
country round Rome, 19 Tombs by the 
road-side, 20. Tho Via Appia, 21. En¬ 
trance into Rome, 22. The seven hills 
yj. The Palatine, 24. Its tomples am[ 
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patrician residences, 25-29. The Quirl* 
nal, Vim i nal, and Esqufline Hills, 29. 
The Arx and Oapitohum, 30 The temple 
of Jupiter Tarpeius, or Capitolfnus, 31. 
The Clivus Asyli and ClivusCapitohnus, 
31. The Aventino Hill, 32. The Great 
OircuB, 33. The walls of Bervius, 33. 
The valleys of Romo, 34. The Forum, 
llomanum, 84, 37 The Argiletum and 
Suburra, 37. The Forum of the Crcaars, 
38. The Velabrum. 38 The Forum. 
Boamira, 39 The Transtiberino quar¬ 
ter, 19 The Campus Martina, 40. The 
Tinman Hill, 42 The population of the 
city chiefly clustered in the lower parts 
of ihc city, 43, Style of domestic archi¬ 
tecture, 45 The temples, 4b The two 
clashes of dwellings—the domus and the 
insula\ 47. The mansions of the nobleB, 
47. The cabins of the poorer citizens, 
48 Approximate estimate of the popu¬ 
lation o^Rome, 49 1, From the area of 
the city, 50 Extent of the suburbs 51. 
2, From the recorded number of houses, 
63 3, From the number of recipients of 
grain, 56 Exaggeration of ancient and 
modern authorities on this subject, 57. 
The circumstances of Rome do not admit 
of a very large population, 69. Life m 
Rome 62. The thronging of the streets, 
bJ Trades exercised in them, 63. Crowds 
of loungers anil gazers, 68 Interruption 
to traffic and paucity of thoroughfares, 
64. Demolition of houses, 65 Fires, 65. 
Inundations, 65 Places of recreation 
for the citizens Parks and gardens, 66. 
Theatrical exhibitions, 66. Pantomime, 
68 Spectacles, 69. The amphitheatre, 
70, iho circus, 72 Chariot races, 72. 
Exhibition of wild beasts, 73. Gladia¬ 
torial combats, 74 Sentiments of anti¬ 
quity on these bloody spectacles, 75, 
Fondness of the Romans for the bath, 
and manners in thorn, 77, 78. The day 
of a Roman noble, 78 Coarseness of tho 
luxury of the Roman table, 64 Custom 
of recitation, 87 Habits of declama¬ 
tion, 89 The schools of the rhetoricians, 
91. The urban and prmtorian guards m 
the time of Titicrlud, 279 Suppression 
of tho Egyptian and Jewish rites in 
£tome by Tiberius, 286. His limitation 
of the right of asylum, 288. Flagrant 
dissipation of the ttmoe, 289. Despair of 
I iberius of checking it by sumptuary 
enactments, 291). Shamelessness of both 
sexes, 291 The praetorian camp estab¬ 
lished by Sejanus, 312. Its site and di¬ 
mensions, Oil The emperor Tiberiua 
quits the city, 336, Disastrous occur¬ 
rences ascribed to hia retirement, 341. 
Conflagration on the Cmh&n hill, 342. 
Progress of delation, 342. Confusion at 
Rome on the death of Sejanos, 371, No 
traces of the terrible reign of Tibenua 
visible among the populace, 410. Rapid 
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succession of executions and confiscations 
of the emperor Cams, vi. 33. Colossal 
conceptions of t!us emperor’s buildings 
ftnd architectural extravagance 0 , 00 . His 
aqueducts, 61. His linjxriul palace, 62. 
His bridge across the Velabrum, 62. The 
limits of the ponicenwn extended by 
Claudius, 112. Public works, of Claudius, 
12 b. Measures of this emperor tor tlie 
amusement of the citizens, 125*. Earth¬ 
quake at Home in a U. 800,190. I 1 'ail arc 
of the harvest in the provinces, and bread 
riots in the city. 190. Increasing extrava¬ 
gance of the shows in the time of Nero, 
325,342. His presence at Home desired by 
both populace mid senate, 343. 1 nfamoux 
debauchery publicly encouraged by him, 
343. The great tire of Home, 34 ). Re¬ 
building of iht* city, J5.j. Extension of 
Nero's palace, or gold°u hou^ 355. The 
neighbourhood of Home ravaged by 
storms and pestilence, 379. The idea of 
tyranny familiar to the citizens, 398. 
The lloman police repressive, not. pre¬ 
ventive, 400. Freedom of thought among 
the citizens, 401. System of education 
independent of priests or magistrates, 
402. Literature of tlie Homans, 40,0, et 
seg. Alliance of philosophy at Rome 
with religion and goveniment, 412 A t- 
tractivenwte of Stoici.-m to tlie noblest 
characters at Horne, 416. Position of the 
religion of Rome in relation to the super¬ 
stitions of Haul and Syria respectively, 
423. The Syrian worship of the elements 
attractive to the lower order of women 
at Rome, 424—427. And at length to the 
men also, 426. The Jews at Rome. 428. 
Influence of their religion over the citi¬ 
zens, 428, et *eg. Spiritual pride of tlie 
Jewish freed men in the city, 434. Re¬ 
ception of Christianity among tins class 
of Jews and their proselytes, 435. Nero’s 
persecution of the Christians, 442, 443. 
Young Rome of the time of Nero, 46H. 
The lazzaroni of the city, vii. 12. Go¬ 
verned by Hclius during Nero’s visit to 
Greece, 35. Nero’s triumphal return, 86. 
Uneasiness of the popular nund at Home 
at the forthcoming struggle between 
Otho and Vitelline, 91. Sensuality mad 
licentiousness of the city in the reign of 
Vitellius, 121. Attack and defence of the 
Capitol by the Flavians and Vitcllians, 
133. And conflagration of the temple, 
3 34. The city stormed by Antonins 
Primus and the Flavians, 136. And 
Vitellius slain, 140. Places and honours 
divided by the Flavians among them¬ 
selves, 141. Decree of the senate for the 
restoration of the Capitol, 143. Strong 
measures of Mucianua in the city, 144. 
Foundation of the new Capitol, 148. 
Architectural works of the emperor Yes- 
pasian, 275. Demolition of Noro’s golden 
house, 272, 282. Erection of the arch of 
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Titus, 282. And of TituR’s baths, 282. 
Erection of the Colosseum, 284. Firo 
and pestilence at Home m the reign of 
Titue., 299. Dedication of the Colosseum, 
3(i(l. Triumphal and other monuments 
of Domjtmn'h successes, 346. His eques¬ 
trian eoliMsns m the Forum, 346, 847. 
His buildings in Home, 878. Tho cult 
of Ui« Arid Cytielc naturalized, 378. The 
populace of the city caressed by Dnmi- 
uan. .190 Tho icign of terror, and last 
months of this emperor, 407. Trajan's 
(olnmn. vin. 4", 46. Hi* libraries, busi- 
hca, and temple, 46. TheUlpian Forum, 
48. other buildings of Troian in the 
city, .Mi The catacombs, 149 note, Mag- 
nitnenceol Lhe shown ol Hadrian, 198. 
Mi', establishment of theAtheineum, 246. 
Hi ^ buildings m the city, 246. Tho 
temple of Homo mid Venus, 247. Tho 
Mausoleum or M-.ipa Hadrinni, 247. 
Puddings of Aub-iinua Tius, 270. Re¬ 
view' of the polite .<1 elements of Roman 
society during the reign of Antoninas 
Pms, 281. The popnlaceof the city, 281. 
The Antonme column, 345. 

Rome, empire ot, ellcct of ilic plunder of 
temples in the civil warn upon theoircnla- 
tionof money throughout the, iii 394. Re¬ 
lied ion of the Romans and their master 
(Augustus'! upon their jiosition towards 
each other, 4(H). The public revenue 
under the empire, iv. 37, 45. General 
tendency of recent events towards mo¬ 
narchy, 47, 5u. Character of the sove¬ 
reignty oi Augustus, 51. Harmonious 
action of the elements oF power under 
the imperial regime, 51. Conceptiomof 
thoRornamof constitutional monarchy, 
53 IndiHeicme of tlie public mind on 
political questions, 57 . Dcgiadation of 
Roman sentiments by the mixture of 
races, 59. Expansion of the primitive 
ideal of Roman life. 62. Signs of mate¬ 
rial decay. (13. The fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of tlie Roman religion still surviv¬ 
ing, 64. Its invigoration undertaken by 
Augustus, 64. The puti ician class, its 
eoiiMTvntion and religious functions, 66* 
71. * 1)11117 of the Homan empire, 868 , 
'Hie three families of nations in the East, 
"West, and North, 369. Their political 
characteristics contrasted, 871. The Bar- 
ban an races of the West, 374. Elements 
of variety within the Roman empire, 374. 
1 . Varieties of language, 375. Latin the 
official language of the wholeempire, 37®. 
Prevalence of Greek in the Eastern pro¬ 
vinces, 376. Preponderance of Latin in 
the Western provinces, 877. n. Varieties 
of religion, 378. Their local indopend- 
ence, 380. in. Distinction of classes, 381. 
Citizens, subjects, and allies, 381. Slaves, 
381. Distinctions of condition in the 
province, 381. Independent commu¬ 
nities gradually reduced to subjection, 
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383, 364. Numbers of the citizens, 364. 
Extension of the franchise by the manu¬ 
mission of slaves, *M > 1 ndiject effect of 

slavery in combining the various classes 
of men together, 387 Element*, of 
unity in the Homan empire, Sbt) Italy 
the centre of the Mediterranean bt a and 
the Mediterramau bta the centre of the 
empire. 888. Home the emporium of the , 
commerce of the Meditennnean, »‘>1. 
Staples of commerce in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, 392. Bscs of gold and silver 
among the Homans, 3%. Effect of 
commerce m giving unity to thf empire, 
897. Security of maritime commerce 
under the empire, 398 Home the centre 
of communications by land, 3*)y The 
orbis piotus, or map of the empire, m. 
54 2; iv. 401. Chorographical surveys, 
404 The census and the profcssio, 404. 
Statistical registers of the empire, 405. | 
11ms Brtmanum Jmperu of Augustus, 
407. Information possessed by the Ro¬ 
mans on the subject of population, 408 
Ihp Acts, or Journal, of the btate, 410 
Inquiry luto the population of the em¬ 
pire, 412 The population of Italy, 412, 
4JO. The population of Italy com¬ 
pared with that of the provinces 421), 
423. Ancient and modern population of 
the Roman dominions compared, 423. 
A view of the aggregate population 
advances the idea of unity, 424 liie 
Pax itomana, or idea of universal po ice, 
425. Tro >p* and fortification', by ahn h 
tins peace was sfeund, 420 Acquies¬ 
cence of the subject nations, 420 Wai 
of opinion silently generated beneath the 
surface of the Roman pear e 427. burvty 
of the great cities of the Roman empire, 
v. 2 , bl. The trontHii ot the empire 
finally bounded by the Rhine, 171. Pas¬ 
sion of the Homans for accusation, 26b 
The want under the empire of great ami 
interesting topics of eloquence, ‘268 
Consolidation of the Roman dominion 
under Tiberius, 275. Who follows the 
advice of Augustus m not extending the 
limits of Roman sovereignty, 27b. Sta¬ 
tions of the legions under Tibenusf'277 
Question of the succession to the empire 
in the latter years of Tiberius, 392. 
Death of Ti(terms, 405. General state of 
peace and security in the provinces during 
his reign, 411, et seq Philo’s testimony 
to this fact, quoted, vi. 25 Extravagant 
luxury of the table in the time of the 
emperor Caius, 68. Population of the 
Roman empire in a c 800, 122. In¬ 
fluence of women in the government for 
the first time, 13ft. General purity and 
terseness of style of the Augustan writers, 
v. 95. Titus Livnis, 9b, "Virgil, 100. 
Horace, 110,114. Attempts of Augustus 
to correct the deterioration of manners 
among his courtiers, 112. Propertius, 
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120 Tibullus, 122. Ovid. 124, The 
authority of the emperor and senate over 
inatu i s of national usage, vi, 181 Sr ate 
of patneiaii education at the beginning 
of the Christian era, vi. 2to> Nero s 
projx/'tfl to nboh'di the vertical *a con¬ 
sidered, 31H), et seq. Melancholy reflec¬ 
tions ol Tacitus on his task as a historian, 
J90 Education of the Romans under 
the empire, 4bo. The government of 
Hero supported by the voluptuousness 
and cruelty ot the age, 452. Reflections 
on the depraved mo rail ty of the age, 
4 ft Counteracting principles of irtne, 
4 >4. Condition of the Roman senate 
under the Olandian Cr pars, vn 9. Im¬ 
poverishment of the old larmliiB at this 
period, II. But general increase of 
wealth in the upper cl esses, 11 The 
commonalty divided into two classes- 
3 The clients of the old nobility, 12. 
2. The pfttronlesa proletaries, the la/;- 
zu.roin of ancient Home, 12. Condition 
of the provincials, 14 l‘r<pnntioiiKof 
Otho and "Vitelline for civil war, 87. 
Character of the Flavian or Antomne 
period of Homan history, 254. 'J he 
period deficient in records, 25b. The 
temple of Janus shut by Vi spa<-mn, 257. 
Tranquillity of the provinces, ‘2 >9 At¬ 
titude of the German tubes towards 
Rome, 314 Three groups of barbarians 
on tin northern iicmtier, on the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the lster, hi >, lib In¬ 
ternal history of Donntian s adminis¬ 
tration y>J A decline ul wealth per- 
u ptible in Italy 370 Trajan s vigilante 
in the adininiatiation .)i the province^ 
Mil 53 Prevalency of suicide in tho 
tnno of Traian, 14>7 Voluptuousness 
run] conrsuu bi of tbo period Ji t Tho 
tone of society corrupted by the soldiery, 
114. Magnificence of the dwelling* of 
the nobles, 12<>. lTincipJeof dec oiatutg 
the extenor of Roman temples, but the 
intenor of their dwellings, 120 Con- 
eukrationa on the taste of the Romans 
m building, 125. Decline of ent i gy and 
disappearance of salient features of 
character among the Romans, 127 Ex¬ 
ceptional manliness of Traian Agncola, 
and others, 127. G eneral expw tation of 
a deliverer favoured by Augustus and 
Vespasian, 134 Perils ot the empire and 
question of the succession at the death 
of Trajan, lb9, 187. The great geogra¬ 
phical work of Claudius l*tolen]neuH,268. 
The Itinerary of Antoninus, 268. Re¬ 
view of tho epoch of Antoninus Pius, 
280-320. Population of the pro\ incea m 
tins reign, 283. Extension of the Roman 
franchise, 284-288. Progress of the 
empire towards uniformity, 291, et seq. 
Decline of public spirit in the empire 
coincident w ith the perfection of juris¬ 
prudence, 298. Disturbances on the 
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frontiers in the reigu of M Aurelius 323 
Inroads of he barbarians along tho 
whole Dannbhm frontu r ial The em¬ 
pire deptpnJited hy *ht jiestis Antonina, 
J32 u 4 (omparative strength of the 
barbarians and the empire at the death 
of M Aurelius >49 Symptoms >f do 
< line of the onipm l r »I Lontia ti n of | 
roonetnn trinwiciums from the dnm , 
i ntion of th( ciidilating medium J >2 
RentR8(* in the population anl subsLi 
tution ot ‘•lave for free labour j > IT 
fc ctse, t v ice flow mg r iom the lnstitui mn I 
d si i\< r\ 1 >4 1 units of mntm il im 

pr vemmt m ami lit civilization j > i 
r J lie decline of Roman civih/nti n dates 
Irjrn b f no the republic 5 >7 Disastrous | 
effectsoi tin pent iluue and other n iti >mU 
disturb mtes 3 r & Re«.j>ei iu e\pdun fa l 
for resisting tin atlncksof tlx b irb u iu«s 
3«»0 Rlviv il of bUjarstiti jusob r\ uues, I 
8< 0 Per tuition of the ( hnstian i< 1. 
Reaction m favour of positive 1 oh t l< 4 I 
General hi pdcs-ntas ol bocu ty at this 
I trio \ » S 

Roxolani ugressionsof the in Ram vn 
1> lliliun tikes th 1 hi ignnst 1 
them U Inducui to retire within tluir I 
own linos 1 ♦( 

Rubellum 1 lautufi git it great irrandsoiu C | 
Auguhtus pretended conspn u.y t lai'-c 
him to the throne, n 21 >2 Put to dc ith 
by Nero <5*1 

Rubicon the a 130 Crossed bvCtsir,l 32 

Rufus, put to death by Nero vn 31 

Rullus, bervilius, the tubune,his agiuiian 
law, i 104 

Ruscino, a Gallic city, colonised by tlie 
Romans, i 214 

RutupiiB, or Richborougli, Ciesar s camp at, 
l 41 > 

ABA7TUS oracle of ni 107 
Sabina wife of Hadrian, via 185 On 
ill terms with him, but met inpaiues him 
on his lonrm )b 211 1 he prefect Claras 
an l the societal Suetonius disgraced lor 
disrespect, to hei, ill. Visits Ilubes, 
241 Her death 250 

Sahinus Goinihua, his pretensions to tlio 
cm pi? 3 Ml r >> 

Sabinns Flavius Vespnrlan s elder broth*-, 
nominated warden ol the city, vii 74 
BindB his cohorts to his brothers camp, 
10J I easier of the hlavmn party at 
Rome, 130 Takes refuge m the c ipitol, 

1J2 blain 146 

Sahmus, Ihmus, cousin of Domitian, 
proscribed by the ernperor vn 40 < 

Satnnus Julius, 30ms a conspir u*y to hbe 
rate Gaul, vn 171 Defeated by the 
Seijuam 174 His pathetic story 184 

gabimis Njmphulius prefect ot the prre 
tomans, induces than to abandon Nero, 
vii 45 l>e troved by them for attempt 
ing to seize the ernpiie, 54. 


Sabinufi, Oppfus the praetor, plain by the 
Daunts vb Ml 

Sabmus y Jiturms, nerves under C’a snr 
in Gaul 1 277 JOS Deit its the Umlh 
til Yttuckei bv the hburonts, 421 
JvilJefl by them 422 

SvbiniK nit ot the assassins of Caiua, 
conirmlsMiKidt vi 10 J 
Sabmus the prtie ot, dei lares for Vitelllus, 
VU 101 

Saluia Jubafi general, charged with the 
(hf( 1 H‘( <t (aia 11 .»&j Routed mid 
si mi 11 Sitsus { 0 
Si nines hum 111 in lOmo ni 35 
bicruvir Julius tin Druid wnrrnr heads 
u rov< It of tho .1 1m v i30<j, J 00 His 
difeat and dc nil los 

Sutila < I J Iliac je ins Aompcns 111 the 
1 il h ir 1 - > 

Sillitc lliiirciigin (pinions an l poll 
tic 111 >7_ »74 su port John Ilyrca 
nu (71 

Sami lev foi rnisn plebeian families to 
tlie patuuit i\ 1 

Sd»r\ 1 ngm ol tic t rm iv 24 Offlc al 
) iwnrntci Milan sun hi th unj ire 24 
bel s*- war cd Octavius nj. 1111 t tin m 
Jill iluir ehu lling ] I ie iv ltl 
“V me lr ielx 13 ftiii de->Uuctliui ot tho 
vvli le tribe 11 144 

Snltu tiu'. the histonun his quarrel with 
Alilo 11 79 Fro cribcd bv the censor 
Af puis ( 1 mil 111 s 112 nib pungent 

Mine-, 113 lli torod to the senate by 
ttur 311 RepuHd hy tho mutinous 
soldiers in (lempmu 312 Apixnnted 
proconsul ol \111111 bn, 3f 7 
Salim n territory ot the, taken by the 
Romans 1 201 

Salt we rks revenue dei ived from iv 44. 
Saluannx banished b\ Tiberius, v 230 
balu litmus place, d 111 lommand of a fleet by 
Oitavim 111 221 Debated by bextus 
I’oinpeius 221 Recalled from Spain by 
Oi tavnis 242 

Sahms, tin tribune murdered, ili 20! 
billy 1 w are of Fulvius 1 lac uaagainst the, 

j 200 

Sainarobnva (Amiens) a city of theBclgie, 
1 2 34 Assembly of Gaulish tribes at, 
41S* Ciesar at, 420 42t> 

Same or Sharamai his remark respect¬ 
ing the career of Herod the Great, 111 
J78 

Simmies the defeated at Sentinum i 195 
Sammum admitted to the Latui franchise, 
i 9 

Samo> seized hy the PilieSan pirates 1 ffl. 
lhpn\ cd ot his autonomy by Vespasian, 
vn -72 

Samos it 1 capital of Commagene, besieged 
by 'Ve.nti inis ill 256 
Suulemof a (irtUie tribe I 222 
bnrapossa, the ancient Ccesar Augusta, iv. 
117 

Sardinia, supply of groin from, to Rouae,i. 
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19 The government of, entrusted to 
Cotta, 11 127. Declares for Caesar, 165 
State ol the island in the time of Augus¬ 
tus, iv 181. Its population at the com 
irencement of the empire, 4‘21 Four 
thousand Jews banished from Rome to 
Sardinia by Tibenus, v 287 
Sannatians triumph of if Aurelius over 
the, vm 34 *> Renewal of the war, 346 
Saoerna, Ins contribution towards the ex 
pense of the shows in honour of Cesar, 
in 111 

Batala, on the Ljcua, occupied by Trajan, 
via lbO, 161 

BatriU's Bitundus reveals to Antonia the 
conspinuy of Scjanus, v 366 
Saturn, temple of in the Capitol, the trea¬ 
sury o r Rome, plundered by Caesar, u 
169 

Batumi ms C Sentius, elected consul, m 
451 Suppresses a not m the city iv 
196 Jums libcnus against the Mux 
comiuim 316 

Saturn unis L heads a revolt in Rome, i 
101 Killed 102 

Sutiunmus L Antomus See Antonius 
Satm minis 

Sunonmt', faubmu»&ion of the, to Trajan, 

>111 loo 

S< r\ i the slave kills L Saturnlnus i 102 
huevnius conspires with Piso a gainst Nero, 
vi Jt > Discloses the plot, 3(>8 
Searola, Muuus, his answer to Buipicius, 
iv 9» 

Susvola Q, tribune, i 387 Stops tlie 
clot tiunb fur consult, by his intervention, 
187 

St imtmmn law, enforced by Domitian, vli 
361 

Sciptius, agent of M Brutus m Cyprus, 
his cruelty at Salamis, i 313 
Scapul i, commands the republican insur¬ 
gents in Spain, u 369 
Scaurus, iLmilius, defeated and taken pri¬ 
soner by tho Cirabri and Teutones i 
208 A candidate for the consulship, 
386 Appointed p? incept of the senate, 
hi 436 

Scaurus M , taken prisoner at Actium, but 
pardoned m 329 

Scipio, Q Cseuhus Metellus, his daughter 
Cornelia married to Cn Pompeius, n 82. 
Associated with Pompeius in the consul 
Bhip, KJ Restores the authority of the 
oensois, 87 Commands for Pompeius 
jn Macedonia, 260 Advances with hia 
legions from Syna into Maoedonia, 269 
Plunders the temple of Ephesus on his 
way, 271 Compelled by the Osesareans 
to entrench himself, 272. Shares the 
honour of the chief oommand with Pom¬ 
peius, 281 Aspires to the office of Pon 
tifex Maximus, 282 Commands the 
centre at Pharsalin, 287 Becomes the 
leader of the Pompeians after the death 
of Pompeius, 309. Sails from Patrae for 
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Africa, 310 Joins Varus and Juba there, 
344. His dispute with Varus at Uticn, 
346 Has the chief command of tho 
republican army, 348. Worsted by Cn?sar 
at Uzita, 355 Completely defeated by 
Ocbar at Thapsus, 357. His death, 357, 
374 

Scodia, m Illyncum, made the boundary 
lie tween the dominions of Octavius and 
Antomus, m 249 

Sen bom a, sister of Libo, married to Octa- 
viub, ill 246 Divorced, 284 Accom- 
pimca her daughter Julia m exile, iv. 
279 

Scribomanus, Punus Camillus, conspires 
with others against the life of Claudius, 
vi 147 Banished by Claudius, 191 

Scythed chariots used by tho Belgre, l. 235. 
And by the Bn ton b, 403 

Sea fights exhibited hy Claudius on the 
Lake 1 uenms, vi 131 

Sebasto the Cappadocian, founded by king 
Artbelaus iv 169 

Selmstc in Palestine, visited by Agrippa, 
iv 225 

Sednni their territory occupied by S 
Gallm, l 103. 

Segcstos chief of the Cheruscans, enrols 
himselt m the Roman service and w ams 
Varus against Armimus, Iv 344, 346. 
Ihsngfd by Armimus, v 157 

Segimerus fntliorof Armimus. enrols him¬ 
self in the Homan service, iv. 144 

Segni a Belgic people, i. 233 Submit to 
Caesar, 430 

Segontioci, a British tnbe, submit to Caesar, 
i 417 

Scjamis, L iEhus, his origin and early Ins* 
tori v22) Appointed prefect of th( prie- 
toriun guards, 225 His birth and talents 
lii'-pm no jealousy in Tibenus 301 His 
ambition and intrigues 310 Lstablishcs 
the pratonan enmp, J12 His machina¬ 
tions igamst Drusus, 313 Seduces Ll- 
villa, wife of Drusus, and poisons him, 
314 His enmity to Agrippina and the 
children of Gei manicus, 318. His evil 
influence on Tiberius, 164, 223, 339. 
Demands the hand of Lmllaof Tibenus, 
who rejects Ins suit, 326-o28 His re 
Hi wed intrigues, 329. Plots the rum of 
4,gnppma, her family, and friends, 329, 
So MJ 342 Saves the life of Tiberius, 
and obtains renewed favour, 344 Hom¬ 
age paid Sejanna by all classes of the 
citi7enh, 351 His arrogance, 352 Pro¬ 
cures the banishment of Agrippina and 
herson Nero, and the disgrace of Drusus, 
357 Affianced to Li villa, and advances 
to the consulship, 362 The senate con¬ 
fers on him jointly with Tiberius the 
consulate for live years, 364 Decline of 
his influence, 3b4, 365. The emperor re¬ 
fuses to see BeianuR, who concerts mea¬ 
sures against Tiberius s life, 364,365. His 
de&igus discovered by Antonia,366, Cir- 
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cnmvented by Tibenus, arreted by 
Macro, and put to death 368-170 tall 
of his family kinsmen and fnen Is v 1th 
him, 370 Proscn| fion of Ins ilnldnn 
and friends, 172 Apicata, hnj (hvoiced 
Wife discloses to Iibcnuu the on cum 
Stances of the poisoning of Urn- is 175 
Massacn of his proscribed fnuidh, 181 
Seleuciu the Parthian court established at, 
n 3 induced by iiugui mu Ru, 264 
Sclencus, a scion of tlic Sy nan d nasty, 
married to Lcremu, quocn of \ jypt, l 
h Stranghlly ts\ufe 375 
Senate, the ludiuartstored to the by Sulla 
l 17 Constituu ml functions of the 
senate under the n public iv 9 Under 
Augustus 10 Method of transiting 
busine-6 in the scimU 11 Distinction 
ot the senators l» Cl inns of the non ate 
to elect the emperors U Iibuiusin 
the senate, v 240 11 the functions of 

empire left bv tacit understanding in the 
hands of libcrm* 140 Powers of the 
senate in election legislation and cruni 
nol jurisdiction 230 2J9 Ihe em,K,ror s 
control over the senate through the 
powers of the censorship, 246, 1 1 tition 
of a pauper senator rejected by Tibenus, 
246 His control over the senate by the 
law of majestas 247 His show of de 
ference to the sen ite, 296 His w ill an 
nailer! by the senate, vi H its obsc 
quiousness to the emjieror Cams 94 
Its deliberations on the death of (. uus, 
91 Yields to the claims of Claudius, 
ami w eepts him as emperor, 100 Clau 
dins maintains the dignity of the order 
117,1 K Vacancies supplied from w c iltliy 
provincial families, mid espoc lallv fiom 
the Gaulish nobles, 119. Authority of 
the senate in matters of nntional usage, 
181 Vows and sacnfices decreed by it 
for ah kinds of atrocities in the reign of 
Nero, 341 Its base adulation 370 
q he senate the idol of Lucan in Ins 
Pharsttlia, 465 Nero s proscriptions 
vh 9 Its numbers reduced und r the 
ty runny of the Claudian Caesar- 9 Its 
estimation lowered in the eyes of the 
citi/ms, 10 Decrees Nero a public 
enemy, and sanctions the election of 
Galba 61-nl Accepts the adoption*o£ 
Piso by Galbft with eatisfw tion, 62 
Suspected by Otho s soldiers of treachery, 
90 Accepts Vitelhus as emperor, 10* 
Revised by Vespasian, 2b9 Domitian s 
prosenption of the best and nobksi oi 
the senators, 40b Trajan a mcasuics 
for maintaining the dignity of the ordir, 
vin 60 Courted by Hadnan, 197 Re 
view of its position during the I lavian 
era, 299 Circumstances which gave a 
show of importance to it at this time, 
800 Inferior magistrates onlv dieted 
by it, 300 Government of the province s 
by senators, 302. Their uangLS ami trar 
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ditmns maintained by tluir pride, 304. 
1 hur triumphs oier the fmxlrrieu, 805. 
3bur favours bistowid upon the em¬ 
it rns whoprovidi them with conquests 
and plunder, 1<M> 1'tl rtuec of il Aure¬ 
lius to the mimic J-S 
benion M Ann eus the rhetorician, his 
Miawna, an l Coiitroversia.,’ v 92. 
Hissons vi '81 

Seneca L Aumus, the philosopher, con- 
dimncd by ( aim but <*av< d by a friend, 
■vi 7> B unshed bv tlaudius 145 lte- 

1 ailed frum t\ilt and app anted tutor to 
Ntro, 183 lloiio n Clan bus in hisllfe- 
tnne as a duty 203 His * Consolatio 
al l Ivbium, 201 His Batiru on tho 
dtulii U n if iliudius 2 i' r Ui B extra- 
v ig liiL Batten of Nero, 20) One of the 
n uned uic causes oi an msmiection in 
l>nui i, 2^2 Trim q lib of education 
adopted by hun fc Niro, 26H Com¬ 
ic cs the fun i c i oration of Claudius, 

2 5 Opposes A -lppmi, 279 Hie in¬ 
fluence o\u N o 281 Grounds for 
imputing tbf* murder of Bntanuicus to 
his adviit, 288 btiivcs to make Nero 
p >i ular with tho senatf 289 DiBhked 
by I icitua - >4 He and Burrhus authors 
ot th Qiimqmnimnn Neroms, 297. 
Accused ot coun-cllmg Noro to murder 
hismotlar 111 His conduct on Agrip¬ 
pinas death, 216-49 His philosophy 
alien from Homan sentiments, 327. 
Di till ot his coll ague Burrhus, 314. 
Attempts to withdraw from public life, 
14 His width 134 Tempts Nero, 
341 Uiargi of conspiracy against him 
rebutted 312 Ag un attempts to with 
draw into privacy, 19 501 Said to 
have been connected with Piso s con- 
spir u. \ and put to dtath m consequence, 
164 ot) Manner of lus death 3f.9 His 
political and moial tew lung 4o7, 4S9, 
Agreement between his writings and 
those of St I*aul 4o9 Inconsistency 
between his tc idling and his conduct, 
4 >9 Compared ami contrasted with 
Quintilian, \m 74 

Senecio hunted to death, vn 400. 

Suiones tho, defeated at the battle of the 
VAndunoiunn Lake, i 196 Their per¬ 
sonal upjiearanoc, 217 Refuse obedience 
to Home 429 Two legions left by 
Cicsar in their country, 436. 

Scntinum, battle of, l 195 
faentius, Crifflus, chosen proconsul of Syria, 
v 99 Compels Piso to quit Syria for 
Rome, 201 

Septicius Claras, prsetonan prefect, dis- 
graced by Hadrian, via 211 
feeptimius, murders his old comrade Pom¬ 
poms n 302 301 

Sequam a Gallic tribe, their territory, t 
221 Complain to Home of the tyranny 
of tho Ad in, 242 Invito the Suevi to 
that assistance, throw oil the yoke of tho 
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JEdui, and assume the leadership of the 
Gallic tribes, 243. Oppressed by tho 
Buevi, 247. Induced to allow the Hel¬ 
vetia to pass through their territory, 266. 
Their condition after Cassar’a first cam¬ 
paign in Gaul, 280. Establishment of 
Korn an influpnoe over them, 280. Defeat 
the Lingones under Julius Sabir,us, vii. 
174. 

Serapfa, worship of, at Alexandria, vii. 151. 

Berenus, inn punishment fox seditious in¬ 
trigues, v. 324. 

Be norms, history of, i. 25. Insurrection 
of the Spanish provinces under him, 25: 
Uis defeat and flight, 20, Succeeds in a 
new revolt against Rome, 26. Rejects 
the proffered alliance of Mithridates, 27. 
His contest with On. Pompcius, 27. His 
influence over the Iberians, 28. His 
milk-white hind, 28. Hi<* death, 29. 

Bervinus, a friend of German!cun, takes 
part in tho prosecution of Cn. Piso, v. 
212 . 

Servian walls of Borne, i. 2, Described, 
v. 33. 

Bcrvilia, mother of M. Junius Brutus, her 
character, i. 331. Her bold counsel to 
the liberators, hi. 119,121. 

Bcrvilia, daughter of Soranus, charges 
brought agonist her, vi. 393. Sentenced 
to deuth, 394. 

Scrvilius IsauricuB, hia unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts to reduce the Cilician pirates, l. 
38. An unsuccessful candidate for the 
office of Pontifex Maximus, 108. Elected 
consul with Cresar, it 235. Hir vigilance, 
328. Proposed for DoIabcIJa's successor 
in Syria, lii. 164. Moves a thanksgiving 
for the victory of Mutina, 174. Becomes 
consul a second time, 240. Refuses to 
join Anfonius, 241. 

Servius, mound of, in Borne, i. 2. 

Bestius, L., appointed consul by Augustus, 
iii. 423. 

Sestius, P., Cilicia placed under hia con¬ 
trol, ii. 127. 

Severianus, prefect of Cappadocia, slain 
with the loss of a legion, viii. 325. 

Severus, A. Ceecina. See CfBcina. 

Severus, Cassius, offends Augustus by his 
licentious writings, v. 256. € 

Severus, Catilius, appointed prefect of 
Syria, viii. 191. 

Severus, Julius, his tactics against the 
Jews in Palestine, viii. 176. 

Sextilia, mother of Vitellius, her noble 
character, vii. 107. Dies soon after ho 
is declared imperator, 107. Improbable 
stories about her death, 108. 

Bextilis, the month, its name changed to 
Augustus, iii. 460; iv. 256. 

Shammai, his prediction respecting Herod 
the Great, iii. 378. 

Bibylla Cumana, alleged oracie of, for¬ 
bidding an armed intervention in Egypt, 
i. 349. 
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Sibylline books, officers charged with the 
custody of the, in. 457. Purged and tho 
spurious books burnt by Augustus, 4- r »i). 

Sicnrii, or secret assassins, of the Zealots, 
in Jerusalem, vii. 198. 

Sicily, importance of, to Rome, i. 19. 
Government of. entrusted to M. Porcius 
Cato, u, 127. Who surrenders it to the 
Ccesareans without a blow, 165, 166. 
Seized by Sextus Pom perns, in. 220. 
Population of, at the commencement of 
the Roman empire, iv. 421. Visited by 
Hadrian, viii. 213. 

Sigambri, a German tribe, utterly extin¬ 
guished, vi. 246. 

Silanns. Appius, hia noble family and con¬ 
nections, vi. 45. Incurs the liatrod of 
Messalma and is pet to death, 45. 

Silunus, D. Junius, elected consul, i. 130. 
Defeated by the hordes of the Cimbri 
and Teutones, 208. 

Silanns, Deemiua, paramour of the younger 
Julia, v. 380 note. 

Silunus, Lucius, son of Appius Silanns, 
betrothed to Octavia, daughter of the 
emperor Claudius, vi. 178. Disgraced 
by a conspiracy formed by Agrippina, 
179. Commits suicide, 182, 

Silanus, M. Junius, proconsul of Asia, 
keeps Votionea, king of Pnrthia, in cus¬ 
tody, v. 378. Removed from his procon- 
sulbhip by Tiberius, 187. Found guilty 
of extortion, and banished, 262. Hia 
daughter married to Cams Ctesar, 380. 
Put to death by Caius, vi. 32. 

Silanus, M. Junius, nicknamed ‘ the golden 
sheep' by Caligula, vi. 278. Poisoned 
by Agrippina’s commaud, 278. 

Silanns, L., proscribed by Hero, vi. 376. 
Slam at Barium, 377. 

Slims, C., restrains his division on the 
Rhine from open mutiny, v. 144. Makes 
a demonstration against the Chatti, 163. 
Crushes a revolt in Gaul, 307. Charged 
with treason, he commits suicide, 320. 
His image disgraced by Tiberius, vi. 
174. 

Slhus, C., advocates the reinforcement of 
the Lex Cincia, vi. 159. His intrigue 
and marriage with Messahna, 164,166, 
172. His fate and that of his accom¬ 
plices, 174. 

Bihus ItnlicuH, consul at the usurpation of 
Galba, vii. 63. Hia character and writ¬ 
ings compared with those of Lucan, viii, 
72. Cause of hia suicide, 110. 

Siliua, P., his adventures, ii.‘350. In tho 
service of Boeohus, king of Mauretania, 
351. Advances upon Cirta, the capital 
of Numidia, 354. Bouts and slays Sa- 
bura, 359. Captures Aframus and Fans 
tus Sulla, 3t»5. 

Silins, F., succeeds to the consulship, iii. 
464. Defeats the Communi Venn ones, 
Noricans, amlPannonmns.iv. 221. Hapda 
over his command to Drusua, 221. 
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Bilk co*b of, it» Home, ii. 377. 

Siipluum, tht gum, animal tribute of, fiom 
tlic Cyrenaun, iv. 14s 

Silures, n, people of Snith Wales attacked 
by Ostiums bcapula, yi 2jt> 241 Uver- 
tin own, 242, et mq. Defeat the Rowans. 
*246 

Si her, lines of, among the Greeks aud 
Romans, iv. 196. 

GuhjIm., prietonan prefect under Hadrian, 

vill 191. 

Simon, son of Glora, beads a revolt in 
Jerusalem, \n joo ueteata C ewtius at the 
gates, 2iH> A elm l ot tilt zealots, 2»2. 
iiis positional tin* d<h nee ot tin city, 
during the gr< at siege, 224 1 iket, refuge 
underground 24 >,247 Hib lute, 248. 

Bmjar, gu it divert ot, u a 19 

SiiiojH, m the tune of Augustus, v 11 

Simnuni, Roman post of, attacked by the 
I'annomans, iv 319 

Sw mm, son of Gabnuus, his liu apacity 
in Syria, l 177 

Slaves n nl sluicnm It unc i 119 p* ir s 
attempts to count* i let the iru » a-c ot 
blaveiy, n »1M» Octavius* treatment 
of slues taken vyith aims in thur 
li imlb, ill 27 J , 1% 207 1 AM hOn tin b ill 
and inlrmebiMimut of slues 1*. IU- 
htrieturns of Augustus on manumission, 
91. hxtensjon of the lium lose by uu 
lmmission, lb> 1 l\iits of inmmnis. 

sum on the civic iruuhibe, >h»->8h 
Result* flowing imin the lUbtitimou of 
slavery, mu. 3>2-k» *. 

Smjrnu, the honour of mikmg Tiberius 
its tutelar deity granted to, v. 4 14 

Rotauuia, king of iturea, supportc. Vesp i 
sian.vii lib 

Solduin.or personal servants of kings of 
Gaul, l 41J 

Soli, the name of, changed to Pompci- 
opolis 1 . Jo 

Soot hwij era »\ pci led from Italy by Tibc i 

ruts, v. 28"i 

So] bists in Athens in the time of Hadrian, 
vm. 224 (hariutcr of then teaching, 
‘224 Celebrated sophists, 22 r >, if seq 

Bortiius, linrea, charged with treason to 
Nero, vi i«b, 487, 490, 392 His daugh¬ 
ter bcrvilia included in the prosecution, 
391 Doth sentenced to death, 394. • 

Sosigenes, assists C#oar ui reforming the 
calendar, ii 4%. 

Bosiub, C , prefect of Sjria, an officer of 
Antomus, his military exploits, in 280 
Becomes consul, and pronounces a vi In - 
ment invective against Octavius, 30 1 . 
Abandons Romo, and repairs to Anto¬ 
nins, 399. Hib unsuccessful attack on 
Agnppa’s galleyB, 820. Taken prisoner 
at Actium, but pardoned, 329. Takes 
Jerusalem, 381. 

Botiatea, a tribe of Aquitanl, defeated by 
P. Crass us, i. 313. 

Bpain, the first province acquired by the 
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Romans bojond their own seas, i j9. 
IiiMiuution of tin b punish pi ounces 
Under NrtoriuH, 2.>, I he g( vcrnineut 
of Further Spam usmuiuv! bj (ii s«r, 
l r )l .Statp ot tho ltnimm provinces in 
Spain at this jur od, 111. Ongin ot tho 
Dh/jx* JSfWim, J04 no/p. And of iN 
JlMiian inhabitants, 219. Metcllug 
Nijios chosen tor the gov niincut of 
Spain, 149. Spam moie liomuu/Hl i ban 
anv other pmyiTicc. n 1 r »7. 'lb* Bom- 
laian lieutenants ui Spain, Vnrro. Ain. 
liuiH and lh trims 17(i. i vtoitldllb of 
th* ('usarean lioutci uni Q. Ca"-uis 1 on. 
ginuh 427. Revival of thi r publican 
lansc in Spnir, J(j 8 ( ontmnntiou of 
lingiilir vmjiI iri in Spun, n. 112. 
Mimral vvultli of the pioviri c, 111 . 
J n Sj' ni'li ira. 114 noli 1 . Lml ivuujb 
ol st itihus J minis to quell flu lioshlitua 
of the Llmimis 111 Augustus pr<u euia 
to tnk< thclu Una’ '■'on,H4 Uoduetiun 
1 1 tin momit.ii nbta und foundation 
of imbiarv coh iuh, 117. I’rolonged 
ii'ideuce of \ugnstus in Spain, U8. 
ltmewed mil breaks mid final subjuga¬ 
tion of the Spaniards by Agnppi, 119. 
I’elitirftl oigani/ntion of tin lbirmn 
piovmas, 121, i’opulation oJ Spam at 
the time of Augustus, 421 Numlier of 
legions stationed in Spain in the tune of 
'JiImuhs, v 278 Latin rights granted 
to Sp.un by \c'pn'-iau, vn. 27], Tho 
]irovni(e visited b> H ulrmn vm, 212. 

Rpuita, favonred by AugustuB for its loy¬ 
alty , iv 100. Its condition in Ins tune, 
v. fi. 

Spin i ions revolt of the gladiators under, f. 
19 1)< foated and alnin, 41. 

Spartnnus, lus character as a biographer, 
un 2»7 

Spi is At , from the Fast, ancient trade 
in m the Meditenanuin, iv 391 

bpor u es phyiarch of AnthLiuusia.Biibmita 
to'Jrajan vm 1(>2. 

Spurmna, \t'tneius, holds Placentia for 
(Jtlio agumst tlie \ ift Ilians, vn. 98. 
Spunnna ns an example of the more 
refined and intelligent among the Roman 
nobles, vm. 11C 

Rta%nor, the Parthian chieftain, ii. 2. 

Statihus Corvinus, Ins abortive attempt 
agaiust t no lite of ('lanihna, vi 90 note. 

Statilius Taurus, command** the Ca.earena 
fleet in the war against Sextus Pompoms, 
in. 263. Appointed proconsul of Africa, 
274 Gains a victory over the cavalry of 
Antomus at Actium, 318. Appointed 
prefect of Rome, iv. 22, 207. Lpgatus of 
Augustus m Spam, 114. Endeavours to 
quell the hostilities of the Iberians, 1U. 

Statil jur Taurus, proconsul of Africa, 
charged by Agrippina with the practice 
of magic, vi. 193. Commits suicide, 
193 

Statius, patronized by Donation, nl. 394. 
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His works examined and compared with 1 
Ovid, viii. 77, 81. 

Statius Prisons, prefect in Britain, refuses 
the offer of the imperial purple, viii. 323. 
Replaced by Calpunuus Agricola, 324. 
In Cappadocia, 326. Takes Artaxata, 
326. 

Stephanas, freedman of Clemens, slays 
Domitian, vii. 413. 

Stoics, fatal influence of their philosophy 
upon the principles of faith and morals, 
iii. 19. Account of the principles of 
the Stoics, vi. 413. The attitude of op¬ 
position to government first assumed by 
the Stoics under the empire, 413. Prin¬ 
ciples on which Stoicism is to be judged, 
415. Stoicism attractive to the noblest 
characters in Rome, 416. The charge 
against it of contum aciousncss and se¬ 
ditiousness not well grounded, 417. 
Political innocence of its professors, 418. 
The Stoics ‘ enveloped, as it were, in the 
atmosphere of Christianity,’ 460. Aulus 
PeraiUB, a teacher of Stoicism, 460. The 
Etoics banished from Rome, vii. 281. 
Character of the Stoics in the time of 
Trajan, viii. 106. Suicide not a principle 
Of the Stoics, 107. 

Stonehenge not mentioned by Roman 
writers, vi. 215 note. 

Btrabo, his account of the Gauls, i. 218. 
Accompanies Petronius to Syenc, iv. 169. 

8treet6 of ltome, in the time of Augustus, 
v. 62. Trades exercised in them, 63. 
Crowds of loungers and gazers, 63. In¬ 
terruptions to traffic, 64. Paucity of 
streets in Rome, 65. 

Street-games, festival of the, combined 
with the worship of Augustus, iv. 76. 

Suburra, the, at Rome, character of its 
population, v. 37. 

Snevi, their menacing attitude on the right 
bank of the Rhino, i, 241). Invited by the 
Eequani to pais into Gaul, 24'i. Oppress 
them and the .aklui, 246, 247, 266. 
Defeated by Csesar and expelled from 
Gaul, 272-275, Drive the Menapii from 
their territories, 392. Cross the Rhine 
into Gaul, 393. Testimony of the Uw- 
petes to their valour, 394. Their en¬ 
croachments on the territory of the 
Ubii, 395. Pursued by Cmsar to the 
Hercynian forests, 430. 

Sucssionee, a Belgic tribe, head a confede¬ 
racy of tribes against the Roman inva¬ 
ders, i. 281. Reduced by Cfesar, 285 ; ii. 
70. , 

Suetonius Lents, father of the historian, 
serves under OtUo, vii. 97 note. 

Suetonius, C., TranquiUns. his 'Lives of 
the Cffisars ’ characterized, viii. 93, 100 . 
Supply the place of history, 94. Reasons 
for their preservation, 94. Disgraced 
by Hadrian for his disrespect to the em¬ 
press, 211. 

Suetonius Paullinus, the first Roman who 


sot 

crowed the Atlas, vi. 113, Routs the 
Britons in Anglesey, 260. Defeats the 
Ieeni, ia recalled, 254-259. 

Suetonius, commands part of Otho's army, 
vii. 93. At the battle of Bedriacum, 98. 

Suicide, prevalence of, at Rome in the time 
of Trajan, viii. 107. Among women, 
Ill. Not the result of speculative 
opinions, nor practised as an escape 
from tyranny, 108.112. 

Snilius, a delator, employed by Messalina 
to accuse Valerius Asiaticus, vi. 155. 
His success as an informer, 157. Defends 
the practice of fees to delators, 159. 

Sulla, Cornelius, the first to decree a pro* 
scription by law,i. 16 note. Oligarchical 
reaction under him. 16. Effects of his 
retirement on the provincials, 24. His 
victories in Macedonia and Asia Minor, 
31. If is massacres and proscription, 43. 
His legislation in tho interest of the oli¬ 
garchy, 49. HIb death, 51. Fixes the 
number of the senate at six hundred, 53. 
Divines the character of Cn. Pompoms, 
and distrusts him, 60. Requires C. Julius 
C*sar to divorce his wife Cornelia, 87. 
Warns his partiziyi R against Caisar, 87. 
His resignation of the dictatorship iu 
675 and death leave the oligarchy with¬ 
out any acknowledged leader, 51. His 
system of government a political ana¬ 
chronism, iv. 65. 

Sulla, Faustus, son of the dictator, bia 
wealth, i. 105. Retreats before Casar, 
ii. 144. At Patrfe with the defeated 
Pompeians, 344. His death, 365, 366. 

Sulla, Faustus Cornelius, husband of An¬ 
tonia, and son-in-law of Claudius, chosen 
consul, v. 364. Put to death by Nero, 
vi. 294, 335. 

Snlpicius Rufus, Rorvius, the jurist, an 
unsuccessful candidatefor the consulship, 
i. l'JO, Prosecutes Murena for bribery, 
130. Elected consul, ii. 87. Abets tho 
presumption of Juba, king of Numidia, 
218. Sent us a commissioner to negotiate 
with Antonins, in. 156. His death on 
his journey, 159. His vast legal know¬ 
ledge and works, iv. 93. 

Sumptuary laws, enactment of, during the 
consulship of Pompeius and Crass us, i. 
9i0. Cmsor’B sumptuary laws, ii. 391. 

Superstitions, oriental, introduced into 
Rome, iii. 23, Proscribed, but cohrir.ua 
to reappear, 25. Revived at the death of 
M. Aurelius, viii. 360. 

Supper, a Roman, described, v. 82. Coarse¬ 
ness of the luxury of the Roman table, 
84. The ordering of a Roman supper, 
84. Cugtom of recitation at supper, 87. 

Sura, Licinius, vii. 372. Conspires against 
Trajan, viii. 60. 

Sura, Palfurius, struck off the roll of the 
senate, but restored, vii. 887. 

Surenas, the Parthian general, the word 
probably a title, not a personal name. 
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description of, li 3 note ; 17 note His 
position m the state, 17 Benrgts 
Carrhie, Ilia stratagem to engage Li u-ssus 
in conference, 23 Seizes the proconsul 
and. his staff 24 bends the 1 cad and 
hand of ( rassus to Orodes, 24 Hn> mock 
triumph 25 

Surveys of the empire, iv 404 

Syene, garrison of Romans at, m 353 

SylUeus, minister of tlie Nnbatluean king 
Obodaa, conducts the expedition of vElius 
Callus into Arabia iv 153. Chnrgid 
with treachery, 153 *55 

Bymeon bishop of Jerusalem, martyrdom 
of, vin 150 note 

Synnada condition of, in the time of 
Augustus v ]3 

Syracuse, Roman colony planted by Au 
g us tub in, iv 159 

Syria, government of coveted by the con 
suls, i 22 The king loin rede ul to a 
Roman province by Pompoms 1 K n 
169 The proconsulate assigned by P 
Clodius to Gabimus, l 324 Who is 
biicceeded by Crassus, 377 Extent < e 
the province of Syria atthisicnod l 
6 Tower of Cassius in the pros hu c in 
219 Lxactions of Antonins 2V Ogin 
izatlou of the piovxnec Uv Augustus, iv 
169 Itgmns stationed in Svrm in tlio 
reign of liberals, v 277 lhe Syrian 
elemental woiship uttractivoto the Ion i r 
orders of women in Roino, vi 421 427 
List of the proconsuls m Syria v n 1) 
Character of it« governors and of heir 
governtm nt, 19-2L Annexation ot Tub i 
to tlie jnovinee of Syria 22 Ihc cum 
mand ill Syria assumed by tlie cm] rur 
Verua viu 324 Reverses bust lined ly 
him, followed by splendid victones, J2 >, 
326. 


ABULARIUM of Rome, l 134 note 
Tacfarmas, the African v\ arrior, sketch 
of his career v 184 Defeated by Furius 
Ctinnllus, 184 Renews his incursions 
into the borders of the Afucan province, 
303 Defeated and commits suicide 32 > 
Tacitus, hie review of the position of Oo 
tavius after the close of the civil wars, 
iii 188 His pictuies of Teutonic frjp 
dom, v 171-173 His ‘Histories more 
to be relied on than his Annals, vn 
141 Misupprcciatcsthe sources of Jewish 
history, 21 i Patronized by Domitnn 
294 Compared with Livy and Lncii 
Yin 84 His reasons for fixing the limits, 
of his history considered 86 His pre 
possession in favour of Trajan 87 C cr 
tain characteristics of his unfairniss to 
the earlier Caesars, 89 His satirical 
misrepresentation of his own time 1 . 90 
His writings biographioal rather than 
historical, 92, 93. His manliness, 128 
Comparison between Inin and Juvenal, 


TUI 

128 Increase oi bitterness with his 

yems, 129 

laiams, the Gallic Jupiter, i 231 Iden* 
titled with Jove the Ihund icr, iv 138 
Tnroondimotus I a Cilu inn chief joins 
the Pompeians in the civil war, ii 239. 
blam at Actanm, iv Ui6 Holds tho 
Cilioian and Syrian gttes, 16G 
Tnrcondimotus 11 placed on the throne of 
Cilicia by Augustus, iv lflfi 
Tarentum tri itv of, oetween Octavius 
and Antonms ill 2b2 
Tanchca stormed b\ Vespasian, vii 211. 

His atrocity there 2 • I 
Taium, city of subdued by Cassius, in 219. 
larraco temple of Augu tus at, restored 
by Il'idnan nil _12 

Tarimti s an Aquitanian tribe, defeated 
t\ I’ l rassus i 31 > 

Ta g tliis, massacred by the Cnmute3, i. 
421) 

Tfturnn their dwell ng place, iv 141. 
T< audition of A.u ista of the Tamuu 
(lurin), 143 

TmriHCi war of Octavius with the, in 301 
Taxation jealousy of of the Romans, vi 
70 Cuiub alienates tho populuco by Ilia 
new and inm. sidtaxatnn 77 Niros 
pro{M)s ij t ul i li-.li the wliolc system of 
in lirect taxation \i Hi] 

Ttctohugcs a Ik i ft ic tribe defeated by tho 
Roman'? i 2U 1 hi ir lucaraumb mto 
thi soutli of Gaul 2 i j 
I ch pirns the slave his attempt on the 
life ot Augustus iv 128 
Temples, < flat ol the plunder of, upon tho 
cudilution of mom y m 39o The 
temples the banks of the ancient woiid, 
3J7 llcbtmation of tlie tunj les by An 
gustns iv 72, 7b Tin tt inple architcc 
tun ol Romo v 4fi 1 h< Roman pnn- 
Uj 1c of decorating not tho extenor of 
their temples hut the in tenor of their 
dvul lings uu 120 

Tenchthcri a Goman tribe invado Bel¬ 
gium, i o'dl Subdued by Drusua, iv. 
GO 

Tentyra and Ombi, the bloody quarrel of, 
vm 238 

Tcrentia, wife of Cictro, her high spirit, i 
33% 

Tercntia or Trrentilla wife of Mn’Ccnas, 
herclrpmhr iv 21 » JJcr power over 
hu husban 1 21u Her amour with Au¬ 
gustus 215 

Teimmus, the god, worship of, Iv 7fi 
by stem of augiual limitation and tlie 
consociation of boundaries, 76 
Teutates, Mercnnus worshipped by the 
Gallic tribes under the name of, i 211 
Admitted to the citizenship of the Roman 
Olympus, iv 138 
Teutoberg, forest of, iv 346 
leutones the, ongin and great migration 
of, i 203-206 They defeat the Romans, 
overrun Gaul, and are annihilated at 
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Aqtue Sexttap, 206-211 Their enmity 
to the Celtic tribes, 236 Incursions of 
some of the tribes into Gaul, 210 Super 
stations veneration paid by the ancient 
G ermans to women, 27 3 Driven out of 
G-auI by Cefesar 274 Invasion of Bel 
ginra by German tnbes 392 The Ebu 
rones plundered bj a body of Germans 
4 f t Who attack - the Roman station at 
Aduatuca but aie d« fc ited 464 41» 
Chastise! by Marcus Vimcius iv 124 
Cross the lowir Rhine and defeat Lollms, 
217 See alio Germany 
Thames the river, forded by Cresar 1 41C 
Timpani occupied by Virgihus n 3 f 
invented by Gwsar 3S6 6up\o defeated 
by Caw at the bottle of 378 Sum 
exacted by Creear from the citizens, 
3f7 

Tliasos, the remnant of the republicans at, 
Ui 234 

Theatre of Augustus, v 66 

— ot Balbus v 66 

— of Pompeius opening of the, I 668 

Its extent v 79 <6 

— of Marcellas iv 1 M Its extent v 69 
Theatrical exhibit) ns of the Romans v 

68 Pantomime (8 Spectacles, 6* 
Tiberius*, control oier the plajers 2S> 
Edict of Domitian against the names, 
vu 367 

Theodotus, the rhetorician, preceptor to 
Ptolemrens XII, ii 401 Takes Pom 
puns s head to Casar, 812 
Theogones the soothsayer, and Octavius, 
m 108 

Thcrmua, the tnbnnc stops the moulh of 
Nopos, l 141 Abandons lus p< st at 
Ipuvmm, li 142 Retreats to Apulia 
141 Joins Sextus Pompeius, but Anally 
abandons him m 27ft 
Therm® in Rome See Baths 
Thcudas, a tnlse Christ, or brigand, in 
Judea vu 193 

Tholomeua, a talse Christ, in Judea, vil 
19., 

ThoianiuB, his proscription and murder, 
hi 262 

Thrace, progress of the Roman arms m, 
in the time of Augustus iv 14* Revolt 
in, extinguish^ \ by L Piso 2 r 2 . Go¬ 
verned by native kings, v 278 417 Quar 
r©l in the royal family, and ocinpation 
of port of the country by a Roman 
officer 417 Depnietl of the autonomy 
of the remainder b\ Vespasian vu 272 
Thrasea, Past s charge 1 brought against 
him, vi 38f J87 Hia character, 187 
Frivolous natire of the charge s, 87 
Consults with his fitends the cour e he 
should adopt, 340 Proceedings against 
him in thi si nate ‘141 Ills (hath 39 ■> 
Tbrnsyllns the astrologer his post in the 
household of Tibtruw at Rhodes it Jft7 
Thnm besieged b> Sixtus Pompoms, ill 
293 . 
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Thusnelda wife of Arminitt** iv 344* 
Delivered by her father Scgostos as a 
hostage to the Romans and sent to Ra¬ 
venna v 1 >7 Led in triumph by Gcr- 
mauicus 177 

Tlnsdrus, siege of, by the Ca.sareans, ii. 

J 4 

Tiberias surrenders to Vespasian vu 217 
Establishment of the Tewish schools at, 
Viu 137,172 Preservation of the Tew¬ 
ish nationality by the teaching of the 
Jewish doctors at, 172 

Tilienus Noro, his birth and parentage, 
in 285, iv 181 Qurestor ui 414 iv 
1S7 Accuses Murena and Crepioof con 
spvrwcv, iw 451 Asmxro Mrewia to 
Jllvncnm, iv 14 ( impels the Par- 

th vansto restore th* standards of Cmssus, 
171 His campaign ngainst the A mdeli- 
oinns 221 Consul 222 IIis mamnge 
j withVipsania ill B*frothed to lulu, 

| but despatched before mu mage to Pan 
noma 2JJ His character meailylife, 
23i-23b His marriage with Julia 24* 
Crosses the lthme and advances into 
C ermany 2 r 4-276 Receives the tnbu 
nitian power for five years 274 Iietnes 
dissatisfied to Rhodes, 274 277 Fffe ts 
of lus retirement 281 Interview with 
Cams Crew 282 Recalled to Rome, 
and adopto 1 into the Julian family 281- 
2K1 Exhibited oefore the R rnians as 
the partner of Augustus, 290 His 
gloom j prospects at Rhodes 403 Ai- 
diets himself to astrology 104 On hia 
return fiom Rhodes abstains from all 
public affairs 306 Intro luces his «n 
Rnwis to the citmns in the forum, 106. 
Comports an elegy on the di ath of Enema 
Cresur UK Ills campaigns in Germany, 
3i*7 If in cam | aigti against Maroboduus, 
SI) 117 Fxhil its games in honoui of 
Druhux 122 Completes the subjugation 
of the. PinnoniariH 327 1 he honours of 

a triumph granted to him 338 Gocb to 
the Rhino 35] His bloodless campaign 
in Germany 35] Assured of sue cession 
to the empire, 377 Completes the lus¬ 
trum an \ resumes the command in Illy ri 
cum, 361 Summoned to the death bed 
of Augustus 3*»2 Read mess of the 

Romans to acquiesce in his succession to 
the empire, v 130 Ilia self distrust, 
111, 171 Announcement of the death 
of Augustus 132 Possible competitors 
already designated by Augustus 13 3 
llumuuicd a summation of Agrippa 
Postumus 134 Tiberius succeeds to (ho 
empire 13 Piononmis the funereal 
oration over the bod\ of Augustus, 1J8 
His firstaddr< ss to the senate, 13 * All 
the functions of cm pin, left b> tacit an 
standing m hi« hands, 140 Abo tshes 
the last political privilege a of the pc opl<, 
141 Mutiny of the legions in Pann nun 
and on the Rhine 142 144 His jealousy 
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Of tbe popularity of Qcrmamctis, 15b 1 62 
1X1 uiunns employ the discontented 
eo Idler- lol His artitict indeilmpivJth 
them I 2 His jiolici in the senate* 1 >3 
Death of lus wife Tul *i 164 His mar 
mins at the slender rc»ult- « f tin nm 
pugns in (hi many 161 The 11 mans 
orHnkl it Ins jealousy, 1<- Itt calls 
Ins lit i Ik w (lOrnianKU- to Itomt 171 
And b( n lh him on a mission to the Last, 
1 7 His e mduct oi Hit* death of Ger 
IHdllltUb J( j-JUit Clucks the flow of 
public tecling 20* (»|kiis the trill of 
list* wiLh a speech 210 Mitigates the 
wilt nu oi tht wmte on liso 21? 
f l itn.ii its free from alt wispu ron in egurtf 
to tile flcutli nf Gerniann us 217 In 
tngm s ol Libo Drnsiis -If) Ills fear of 
tin scnite nml conseiuuit policy i d 
Si-1 His i) pi chin si >ns nlnvel by the 
deaths ol Germanic ns and Pis* 222 
t \crctl> inflame eel b\ Li via and Se janus, 
<*2, ' 2 ) 2-> 100 logical (lurtucr of 
his polity 228 II u> n t i selectee him U, 
but originates his own measures 217. 
Itijeeth 1 lie i«tition of a paujier senat r 
216 His conduct with rig ml to liluls 
2*6 Injustice he liis done lus own 
reputation 2(4 Lticouragcs criminal 
mformiis _6 r , 271 211 (emtemporuy 
o}muon favourable to lnm 27 > j 2 * 
Ills military civil anil jrovm id go 
vermin nt -7b 2 h) Immorality aacnlx d 
to him, 2)2 His simple hibits and dig 
regard ol mom v -) 5-.J6 Hi- she w of 
dt ferem e to the seiiati 2% Ills defec Is 
ol tc in) ei ami dam anonr, 2^7 (urn 
panson between A ugustu- and J ibcrms 
20J ills |< ilousy not alaimed hy the 
mlerior origin ami talents of bejanus, 
t*01 Scions of the impt rial family JUl. 
Associates* lnmselt with his son Drnsiis 
m the consulship, 401 Item wed dig 
turbui< < s in \f nca and in Caul, <10 f, 3t>4 
T he tnbuniLiaii jwwei conte rn d upon 
Drusus in u njunction with the emperor, 
40') eonlidenee in feejanus, 11 1 

31 b son DrusUS poisoned by Scjanns 114. 
His demeanour on the deith of Urnsus 
31 ^ His pretended oiler to neLorc the 
republic >16 Jealousy of the family of 
Germanic us 318 Deterioration of |}b 
prim ipate from A d 21 110 Hismotivcs 
foi chirking the delators 121 Hop its 
the suit of btjiuius for LiviIU 427 
Quarrels with Agrippina HO JJeven 
cities of umu ml lor the honour of 
making Til*nub the ir tutelar deity, 1 1 
„ 14 Militates r<tiling from the city, 
1,6 His motives for quitting Home, 

, r > Does not at mdon public affairs in 
Ins retirement J1U ltttinsto Caprcu,, 
44 His life there 319 Imtlicrdctc 
liomtum of his government * 0 Death 
ol his mother 4 1 ( oinplains to the 

senate ol .Agrippina uid her sou *Ncio, 
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366 Banishes Agrippina and her sons, 
3 7 Iroseeutcs the friends of Livia, 
46D Ills, cruelty to Asinuis (.alius (60. 
Ills piociastination and inisolution, 
%1 His mcHbiirts, fo , ‘ tlie destruc tiun of 
Soiarus 4(ib, »7<) Itdllscb the title of 
l'ater Patna. (71 Ills int< use anxiety, 
371 lake-, vengeance for the murder of 
Drusus 17n 481 Quite Caprcu and ap 
pi ouches Home 375 But returns io 
C aprea? 370 LiLuitionnness am nl cd (o 
hnn 377 Crut Ily to Agnppma and fur 
son Drusus, JtiU-JM Hi- <i« spair and 
apparent insanity, <85 IP Ulcuoii cm 
lus gem ral policy, 1SJ Question ol the 
bueee sion to the empire J tj A p points 
( ulus and Tiberius (-rime 11 u« 1 ^ private 
he *r-, 1 ut leuv«s the sue cc non ■ altlcr- 
inmed 196, 400 His end vi-il ly aj - 
pu aching, 338 Tower of tin cl ifty 
Ma io, * iy Aneorlot told of J ibentis 
by lesephus, 4i"), p»] His last days 
und «lc uth, 402 4) His charm te*r 406 
Judgment of tbc J mans on lus charac¬ 
ter 400 Baneful nilluenec of lus latter 
years on pouetv and literature a reign 
ol terror, 408 40J General state of 
peace und security of the province sunder 
him, 411 422 1 xprcssions ot lnilignu 

tion ot the people on lus death vi 12. 
His will annulled by the senate, H. 
His obboc]me’B conducted by Cuius l r » 
Amount of treasuie ueeuuiuluted by luin 
during lus reign 10 

Tiberius, Alexander procurator of Judea, 
a renegade f 1 oin Judaism \n l‘H Tie 
feet nt Lgypt, and joins llic party of 
Vespasian 212 

Tibenus (.einellus, grandson of the em¬ 
peror J ibcrms, v H> Appointed co 
bur of tlie emperors privulc fortune, 
3% Put to death by tlie empcior Cams, 
vi 27 

Tibullus, Albius, confiscation of 1ns patn 
niouy, 111 2(0, v 124 Ills poetry, 121. 

Ticiimm, military dibtnrbaiiu at vn loy 

ligdhmiR prtetoiurn [irefcct aid mniisti r 
ol huro shares in Ins cxeessis vi 4H 
IIir fatal milurnce over the unperor, 445. 
Him vicJnns, ItubUliUB i’lauous and ( or- 
ne]AU8 Sulla, 345 Presides at the ex- 
anniiation oi Octavia, 4.J!) llisinfainona 
devices for the emperor*, jdeasures, 444 
His Airulian GanluiH 447 Jriiuuphol 
stetue awarded to him, 170 Sacrifices 
PetromuH to lna jealousy, 4bJ Head 
di minded by Hit popuhivi nfier Nero g 
death escaixi through the intercession 
of Vimas vn I** (>4 

Tigunm, a Helvetian tube, dofeatod by 
Giesar, 1 2 ) 

Tinmufl Ruti s, baffled by the Jewn m 
lalestnic vm 176 

Tuidates, beiges the throne of Parthia, ill. 
1.4 

lirulu cs, sou of Phraates, elioseu king of 
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Armenia, but subsequently dethroned, 
v 416, vii. 23. Does homage to Nero, 
26, 5ft 

Tiro, M Tullius his life of Cicero, m 20" 
Cicero’s favourite «lavc, iv 386 
Titianus, brother of Otho, named ooivnil, 
vii 89 Placed m command of the army 
at the battle of Bodnacum, 98, Par* 
doned by Vitellins 106 
Titius, an Antomne officer, puts Sextus 
Pompcuw to death ill 270 Deports 
from Antomus to Octaiius and divulge* 
Antomuss will 311 (Jama a victory 
over Antomus s cavalry, 319 
Titus, Flavius Babin us Vcspasiaruis 
charged by hu father with the conduct 
of affairs m Judea, vn 117 Consul with 
his father, 145 Enamoured of Berenice, 
Pieter of Agfippa, 210, 2*>2 Conducts 
an army against Jerusalem, vm 320 
His operations against the outer wall, 
327 Draws a line of oircumvallatiou 
round the city, 32ft Coptnro® the 
fortress Antonia, 333 Destruction of 
the temple, 318 Conclusion of the 
Jewish war, 344 Titus returns to 
Borne and triumphs w ith his father, 34 r >. 
Erection of the arch of Titus, vn 282 
And of his baths, 282, 283 Contends in j 
a sham fight with Cfecica, 284 Assumes 
the empire on the death of his lather, 
291 His early life and character, 2**1, 
293 Favour with which he was re 
garded by the Romans, 295 Dtdares 
his brother Domitian the partner of Ins 
empire 2% lie combines the suffrage* 
both of the nobles and of the people, 
29“ Disasters of his reign, 291 iJedi 
cates the Colosseum, 3b0 His illness 
and death, 301 View of his character 
taken by Christians rod Jews, 102 
Togodumnus son of CunobelmiiR worsted 
by Anlus Piautius, vi 228 Plain, 220 
Tigran es, king of Armenia, defeated by 
Pompeius, l 114. 

Tigranes, placed by Corbulo on the throne 
of Armenia, vn 23 

Tolcsa, Roman colony at, i 19, 214. The 
oity sacked by Ctepio, 213 
Tombs by the sides of the roads approach 
ing Home, v. 20 

Trade combinations, Trajan's jealousy of, 
viii 61. 

Trajan, father of the emperor, a Spaniard 
of Italica, commands the xth legion at 
Joppa, proconsul of Asia, vm 17 
Trajan, M.. Hipvns, bis ongm and early 
career, viii 16, 17 His moderation in 
command, 18. His bridge across the 
Rhine at Mainz, 20. Commences a ram 
part from the Rhine to the Danube, 22 
Adopted by Nerva, 12. His demeanour 
on entering Rome, 22. Magnanimity of 
bis wife and sister, 24 Receives the 
title of Optimns, 25. His first Dacian 
campaign, 26, 29, 31. Records of it on 


fchc Trajan column, 32. His triumph 
and personal habits, 13, 34 His second 
expedi tlon to Dacia, 3 5 Hir stone bridge 
over the Danube 17 Defeats Decebalua 
and makes Dacia a province, 39-43. 
Trajan r iorum mid column, 44, 47 , 49. 
His architectural works m the city, and 
in the provinces 50, 53 His provincial 
administration, r 3 His economical 
measures and charitable Institutions, 55, 
68 Ills measures for tl ic special benefit 
of Italy and for maintaining the dignity 
of the senate, 58-(fl Pledges him self 
wver to take the life of a senator 81. 
His jealousy of guilds 01 Splendour 
and economy combined in ties adminis¬ 
tration 02 His legislation, 63. His 
personal q lalitics, figure and <ounton- 
ance 64 07 His correspondence with 
Pliny about the Christl ms 145, 148 
Tindition of the ebun h of his condem¬ 
nation of Ignatius, 14ft His presence 
demanded in the East 152 Declares 
Armenia the vassal of Rome, 154. 
Reaches Antioch. 1 >5 His escape during 
the great earthquake there, 166 His 
expedition into Armenia 150 Hip cruel 
treatment of lVthamasins, 157-100. 
Annexes both Armcmas to the empire, 
160 Crosses the Tigris and creates the 
new province of Ass\ na, 102 The titlo 
of Parthicus bestowed on him, 162,163. 
Takes Gtcsiphon, laumhes on the Per¬ 
sian gulf, and subdues the Parthians, 
H l 105 Repulsed before Atra, lb5. 
His sickness and death at Selin us, 169. 

I ortun ite m the moment of Ins death, 
170 His apotheosis at Rome, 191. 
His eastern conqmsts abandoned by 
Hadrun, 191. Pliny s panegyric on 
lmn 108 

Transtibenne quarter of Rome, described, 
v 39 

Travelling rnteof inthetime of Augustus, 
iv 19 >-402 Frequency of night tra¬ 
velling v 19, 20 

Treason, law of, or ‘ majestas,’ ni 449. 

Irtbellms Maximus, his prefecture m 
Britain, vii 321 

Trenoinus, f , serves under Csesar in Gaul, 
i 278 His law conferring provinces on 
^ompoiuR and Crossns, 364 His law for 
the prolongation of Caesar s command in 
haul 365,31)6 His violence, 3(>6 Joins 
Csesar under the walls of Rome, n 173. 
Appointed to the command of the land 
forces for be-afcging Massiba, 175 His 
immense rampart on the land side of the 
city, *204 Made pmtor of Rome, 254 
and proprietor of Further Spain, 328 
Expelled from his government by the 
republican insurgents, 369 Joins the 
conspiracy against Oiusar b life, 446. 
Obtains the government of Asia, m 76 
Establishes himself there, 145 Seized 
and murdered by Dollabella, 163, 
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Treves, colony of, founded by Claudius, vi. 
114. 

Trevin. a Brtgic tr»be. i. T>cfenf«i 
by Lubienus, 429. Two of t’se-ar’s leg ions 
stationed in their /•omitiv. i .iii. A cant 
defeated by Labicnu». n. 7",71. T Virated 
by Nonius liallua, iv. 123. In revolt 
again at Home, mi. 175. Aiul acam 
defeated, 177. Operations of Cerialis in 
their country, 17!). 

Tribunes, their power abridged bvKulIn. i. 
17. Th tjtvtehtm i> thunittu, ui. 444 The 
tnbunitian power eonterml upon An- 
pustuh, 4 IS. "Who aflecisf heinviolability 
of the emperor, 4115. A ppellate junwbc- 
tion of the tubunes 117. 

Tnbmnm, the, as it aiurcc of public re¬ 
venue, n 40. 

Tnnoliautes a British tribe. Piilnuit 1o 
Cirw, i. 417. Tl*“jr coinage, m. 228 
Tlieir power, 224. Defeated bj (’lauthus, 
2 . 12 . 

Tm>, Fnlritiim, lodges an impeachment 
against Piso,209. Ills peeeb lor (be 
jnosecntion, 212. The ompeiol b rauMon 
to him, 217. I'rosceutes Libo Di man, ! 
22". Chosen consul, >05. 

‘Tribtia’ of Oud, iciiwrk-on the, v. 127. 

Triumph, mode of conducting a, in. I 

4>. 

Triumvirate, formation of the Fir-t, l. 17n, 
Reflections upon the cbaiaelei ol tin- 
jcagne, 170. Kormatum ol the Second, 
in 195. 

Troy, game of, exhibited by Augustus, iv. 
204. And b\ Claudius, vi K>» 

Tubero, ontrn-ted by the fctnalo with Lhe 
care of Africa, n. 127 

Tulmgi, the, mm the Helvctn, l 108. 

Tullia, daughter of Cicero, divorced from 
P. DnluMln, u 4'52. Her dentil, 452. 

* Turbot, lumioil of the,’ ui. 51*7. 

Turones o Ga'lie tribp, i 222. Compelled 
to iidwiiit t<» the Homans. 2 98. lie volt, 
but are reduced, v. 20.'*, 

Turpilmmis, 1’etrunras has the command 
of the legions in Britain, vi. 200. Put 
to death by (Jaiba, vn. W 

Turuluis, m utms a-pun&t the triumvirs, 
in. 23fl 

Tusculum. Cicero’s villa at, described, i. 
32 H. Favonrite residence of Rqpian 

nobles, 324. 

Tutor, Julius, a Trcvinan, joins a conspi¬ 
racy to liberate Gaul, \ii. 171. Defeated, 

Tyre, complaint of the citizens of, of .he 
extort ions of G ahmins’s publieam. l. 379. 
The temple ot UdcartJi at, plundered by 
Ctesar, u. 336. 


TTBtl, a German tribe, slaughter the 
U fugitive Snevi, l. 273 Tlieir territory, 

276 note. Encroachments of the Snevi 
on their territory, 334. Transplanted 

yol. Tin. a a 


from the right bank of the llhine to 
Cologne by A gnpjui, iv. 133 

Ulfiia Tnimna, capital ot t lie Dacians, viii. 
31. Human colony at ,41. 

Ulpimn Forum, the, via. 45). 

Unibrmins uigia* tho Allobrogcs to join 
«’alilin«, i. 2 H*. 

Ummidim V>ru-, jurisconsult m tlic reign 

ot Antoninus Pius, viii. 271. 

Unolli, campaign of Sabinua apunst the, 
i. 3110, 308. Defeated bv HabiiiUs, 412. 

t T r, cjij of, of hcilpture, n lit 

Urban cohorts in tin time of Tiberius v* 
271). 

Usipdes, a tiormnn rnco, their invasion of 
Belgium, i. 392. Chastised by Drusus, 
iv. 243,310. 

L'ficn, enpif.il of tho Roman pioriiue of 
Africa, n. 214. Great muster of the 
/(•publican chiefs .it, 34<>. Saved from 
destruction bv I’ii'ii, 818. Ills endeavours 
to defend the <*U • against tbeCivRareans, 
3<:<>. Sum com aid by Cnjsur fruni tho 
citizens, 36n. 

Uvellodunutn, the bust stronghold of the 
(1 auls, bionueu and taken by C tutor, ii. 


y KCCJRl, a Spanish tribe, i. if,5. 

Vj/lnnoiiian lake, battle of the, 1. 193. 
Villens, l-aluii-, legale ul a legion on tho 
Rhine, linden \'ifeliius to claim flic 
empire, mi ho. 1 lis crimes, M. Ad- 
vanccs llmmgli Gaul to Italy, .s*. JIh 
rapacity and violence on In.s mute, si.. 
Turn(icn< with the pnetumnt, t>0. binds 
troops to Forum Julii, 97. Jnsubojill- 
nation in hit. camp, 97. llis despatches 
to tlic senate, 101. Allows his troop* to 
plunder tiie eiUes of Italy, 104. Meets 
Vitellius at Lugdinnim, 105. He and 
Ciecma the real governors of the empire, 
12i». lb-om lodies the pru ton an and 
urban guards, 121. His doubtful con¬ 
duct, 128. Quits Italy for tlic Narbo- 
nensis, taken prisoner in the Stu’Clwdcfi 
inlands, 127 .Slain at L rbmum.nnd his 
bead exliibued to the Flavians, 130. , 
Valentinus, cite Trcvinan, joins tlie revolt 
gainst 1 Ionic, viii. 270. Captured at 
fuemluluin, 273. 

Valerius A si aliens, his conduct on the ns- 
wwsination of Cuius, vi. 99. Aspires to 
the empire, 102. Consul a.u. hoo, ]54. 
Charged brought against him by Jletsu- 
lina, 154. Suicide of Ins wife, 156, Ac¬ 
quittal, but destroys hrmseir, 157. 

Vannius, the pi tutor, defeated by Sparta- 
cus, l. 89. 

Vanns Rufus, L., his friendship with 
Miocenas, m. 283. 

Vorro, M. Torentms, lieutenant cf Frm- 
pcius in Spain, Ca^ar's opinion of him, 
ii 172. His literary character, 176. His 
uulitncsB fur military command. J76. 
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Has two legions under him in the south 
and west of Spam, 177 His supiceness, 
179. Hia vacillating conduct and sub¬ 
mission to Cfflsar, 209-211 Appointed 
keeper of the first public library at Rome, 
403. Engaged in warfare with the 
mountameeiB of the Graian Alps, 409. 
Left by Augustus to chastise the Alpine 
mountaineers, iv 115. 

Varro, Cmgomus, consul-designate, put to 
death, vii 06. 

Yarus, Axrius, appointed prefect of the 
preetonans, vu. 57. 

Yarus, Attius, retreats before Crcsar. h. 

144. Commands the Pompeian fortes m 
Africa, 214. Joined by Juba and Scipio, 
343. His dispute with Soipio at Utica, 
348. Escapes from Africa, 3G9. Joins 
the disaffected legions in Spain, 379. 
His defeat and death, 382. 

YaruB, Quintilius, crushes a revolt in Judea, 
v. 418. Appointed by Augustus to the 
command of the legions in Germany, iv. 
343. Irritation caused by his indiscreet 
mode of governing the Germans, 343. 
Intrigues of Armmius, 845. Advance of 
Varus into the forest of Teutoburg, 346. 
Attacked on his retreat, and finally over¬ 
powered with the loss of three legions, 
346-348. The scene of this slaughter 
revisited by Germauicus, v. 157. Fune¬ 
real honours paid to the remains of the 
slaughtered Romans, 159 

Varus, QuintilluB, son of the preceding, 
prosecuted for treason or licentiousness, 

v 343. 

Vatin i us, P., elected praetor, i. 362. De¬ 
fended by Cicero, 384 Gains an advan¬ 
tage over Octavius at sea, li. 326. Be¬ 
comes consul, 341. Commands for An- 
tonius at Dyrrachimn, ui. 217 

Vectigalia, Nero’s proposal to abolish the, 

vi 300,301. 

Veiento, the delator, MauriciUB's jest at, 
viu. 33. 

Veiento, Fabricius. accused of libelling the 
senate, vi. 331. Banished and his books 
burnt, 332. 

Veii, settlement of the Roman colony of, 
ii. 395, 

Yelabrum, the, at Rome, described, v. ft 8. 

Veleda, a German prophetess,pnestessand 
queen of the Bruoteri, court paid to her 
by Oivilis, vii. 174. 

Veleia, tablet of, viii. 56. 

Velleius Paterculus, v, 373. His character 
of Sextus Pompoius, iu. 249. 

Velocassea, a Belgian tribe, join the confe¬ 
deracy formed against the Romans, i. 281. | 

Veneti, a Gallio tribe, L 297. Compelled 
by P. Craseiis to submit to him, 297,298. 
Their war with Caesar, 306-307. Their 
mode of warfare, 808. Defeated by the 
navy under Decim us Brutus, 309, 810. 

Yennones, an Alpine tribe, defeated by P. 
Siliua, iv. 221. 


VE8 

Ventidius Bassus, Publius, apocryphal ex¬ 
ploit of, an 177. Joins An tom us with 
three legions at Yada, 179. Made con¬ 
sul sufFcctus, 216. His remarkable story, 
216 Places himself under the command 
of L. Antonius, 242. His successes over 
the Parthians, 254,256, Besieges Antio- 
cliub in Samosata, 256. Granted a tri¬ 
umph, 256, 25 7, 286. 

Venutius, king of the Brigantes, vi 244. 
Driven away by his wife Cartiemandua, 
247 Recovers his throne, 247, 248. 

Vcramus, prosecutes Cn Piso, v. 212. 
Appointed governor of Britain, a.d. 61. 
Vi 250. 

Ycrcellee, annihilation of the Cimbri near, 
i 212 

Ycrcmgetorix, excites the Arvernl to re¬ 
volt, n. 44. Persuades the Gauls to 
change their modo of warfare, 48 Con¬ 
sents to spare Avarieum, 49. Declines 
a battle with Cfesar, 52. Repulses Cresur 
at Gergovia, 54. His great preparations 
for meeting the Romans, 59. Defeated, 
62. Occupies the fortified camp of Ale,si a, 
€3 Surrenders himself to Ctesar, 67. 
Led in ( wear's triumph and strangled at 
Rome 68, .173. 

Yergobret, or chief magistrate, of the 
Gauls, l 244. 

Veromandui, a Belgian tribe, join the con¬ 
federacy formed against tho Romans, i 
283. 

Yerres, his spoliation of tho province of 
Sicily, i. 62 Prosecuted, 02 Admits 
Ins guilt, and retires into exile, 64. Put 
to death, in 197 note. 

Verulamium, oi St. Alban’s, i. 417. 

Ycrtis, L Ceionius Commodus, adopted by 
Hadrian as his euccessor in the empire, 
viii. 250. His character, 251 His con¬ 
duct in the field, 25 2 . His premature 
death, 252. 

Yerus, M, Annins. See Aurelius 

Terns, L., adopted b> Antoninus, vin. 
253, 276, Associated by M. Aurelius 
with himself in the empire, 321. As¬ 
sumes the (command in Syria, 324. His 
reverses, 325. And victories, 326. In¬ 
trigue to overthrow his colleague and 
patron M Aurelius, 327. Triumphs with 
J nrelius, 328. Inroads of the barbarians, 
and supmeness of Verus, 330. Joins 
Aurelius in the wars against the Quad! 
and Marcomanni, 334-336. His return 
and death. 336 

Vespasian, Flavius, his campaigns in Bri¬ 
tain. vi. 229,233. Commands the forces 
destined for the reduction of Judea, vii. 
57. In Judea, 78, 201-203. Reduces 
Galilee, Joppa, Tiberias, and Tariclwca, 
207, 210. Takes Penea, 211. Watches 
the movements of Golba and Otho, 212. 
Deputes bis son Titus to open the siege 
of Jerusalem, 230. His triumph, 249. 
Annexes Palestine to the empire, 250. 
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Hie origin nnd forty career, 112 - 11 .". 
His C&iise espoused hy the Syrian legions, 
115. Proclaimed emperor at Alexandria, 
II5. Prepares to cc ntest the empire, 116. 
Marches upon Alexandria. 127. Hate of 
his principate, 142. Declines old from 
Parthia. 147. "Vexed nt the vice, of his 
Bon Donntian, 147. Assumes something 
of a divine character in the eyes of the 
Romans, if»o. Works miraculous curt*s 
at Alexandria, 151. Arrives at Koine. 
152. Revolts m the provinces, 154. el 
seq. ('lose? the temple of Janus, 257. 
Applaud t d for jv ace by the Romans. 202 . 
Ills firmness, ugilamv, and moderation, 
264. Hi* pt'iaona} appcarum* aiirl bahita, 
2GG-2H8. Revision ol the senate, 269. De¬ 
molishes Nero’s golden house. 272. Re¬ 
store* the Capitol, 272. A deficit in the 
finances, 273, 282. His parsimony un- 
jnstly stigmatised, 273. Reconstitutes 
the older colonics, 274. Hi 1 * architectural 
■works, 275. His endowment of litera¬ 
ture, 270, His measures against the 
philosopher*, 278 His erection of the 
Colosseum, 284. Ills death and charac¬ 
ter, 2 K‘>. 2ftI. 

Vestal VirgiiiH, Domttian’i zeal for the 
purity of the, vn. 358. fils luifuinltion 
into their character, 360. Puni-liment 
of Hie culprits, 351. 

■Vesuvius, its appearance in the time of 
Tiberius, v. 348. Changes in its ph v -mal 
aspect,vu.3<M. Createruprmn ol .”<>‘>-3 1 q. 

Vcttius, L.. an informer in the pu\ of the 
senate, l 142. His- m virions di-svlo- 
snrcH of a plot for ussawunatlntr Poini>olus 
and Ca^ar, 175. His imprisonment and 
death. 177. 

Vetus, Lucius, put to death with his mo¬ 
ther-in-law and daughter, vi. 378. 

Vibullius Rufus, sent by Pompoms into 
Spam, ii 173. 

Vienna, m Caul, capital of the Allolnogcs, 
early Roman colony ut. iv. 127, 

Yuninal Hill, the, m the time of Augustus, 
v. 28. 

Vindelicia, formidable position of, iv. 220. 
Incursions of the Vmdchomm into the 
Cisalpine, 220. Completely subjugated 
hy Tiberius, 221, 223. • 

Vindex, Julius, a Gallo-Roman of Aqtiita- 
nia, makes overtures to Galba for a re¬ 
volt against Nero, vii. 39. Conspires 
with Virginius. and slays himself at 
Vesontio, 40. Nero hears of his revolt, 42. 

Vine, alleged edict of Domitian rcsjx'cting 
the cultivation of the, vii. 371. 

Vinicianus, hi« conspiracy against Clau¬ 
dius and condemnation, vi. 147. 149. 

Vinicins, Marcus, chastises the Germans, 
iv. 124,307. ifamod to Julia, daughter 
of Germamcus. v. 395. 

Vinins, T., an adherent of Galba, accom¬ 
panies him to Rome, vii. 54 Becomes 
consul with the emperor GiU ba, 56. Saves 


VTf 

the life of Tlgcllinus, 63. Murdered m 
the Forum, 73. 

Vipsania, daughter of Agrippa,iv. 232 note. 
Married to Tiberius, 233. Divorced, 233, 
247. Married to Asinius Gulins, v Ht’n, 

Virgil, confiscation and restoration of his 
patrimony, iiL 239, 240; v. 100, Taken 
into lavoiu hy Octavius and Mmceiius, 
iii. 240,2SJ. The celebrated propliecv in 
liis fourth Kclogue, 246. His thrilling 
sentiments in the fir^t Georgic, 308. Hh 
description of the buttle of Actiutn. 325. 
llis story of Ari^tfl’iis, iv. 104. t’rged 
by Augustus to «*»id him a specimen uf 
Ins forthcoming epic, 119. His verses 
»>« the death of ManuJlua, 192. ilia 
cmlnisi.ism, v. 109. Jlcma. l.s on his 
4 JxOoguefi’ arul' Georgies,’ 10!, 102. And 
(ii his * Aineid,’ 10.J. His melancholy, 
lug. His death, leu. His personal ap¬ 
pearance, 110. TIi works commanded 
In Cains to he removed from the public 
libraries, vi. 7n 

Virgilms, coimnan is for Scipio inThapaus, 
)]. 350 . 

Virginias Rufus, commander of the legions 
ju Lower Germany, conspires with Vin- 
dex again-t Nc.ro, vii, 40. Refuses the 
title of nnperntor, 41. Alarm r.t Nero 
at the news of Virginius’s revolt, 4J. 
Carried oil' by Galba In Rome, 56. Con¬ 
sul -designate, 89. Again refuses the 
empire, 102. His narrow escape from 
the .soldiers, 103,108. 

Vitollius, Aulus, his curly hltfory and cha¬ 
racter, vii. 76, 79. Proclaimed emperor 
bv the Germanic legions, 82. AssumeB 
the name of Germamcus and marches 
npon Italy, S3. 84. Hi* messaged to Otlio, 
87. Defeats Otlio, who commits suicide, 
98, 100. Accepted by the senate as em¬ 
peror, 103. His soldiers plunder the 
Italian cities, H>4. His march through 
Gaul to Italy, 105. His indulg<nce 
towards Jus enemies, 106. His gluttony, 
107. Ills moderate ediots, 107. Waives 
the title of Augustus, J0f. DisbamlB the 
pr&toiiauh and distributes the Otboniaua 
among various oilier legions, 108. His 
^JiModorl v progress and hrutnl hohavinnr 
on the field of Bedriacum, 109. Withheld 
from entering Romo in the garb of war, 
110. Hia moderate behaviour in the 
senate, and indiscreet comparison of 
himself with Thrown*, 119,120. Governed 
by Ctecina and Valors, 120. Deserted 
by some provinces, feebly supported by 
others, 122. His troops defeated at Bed- 
riflcuxn, 124. His bestiality, fears, cruel¬ 
ties, and disasters, 125. Games Jumna 
Bites us to be poisoned, 12fi. His slow 
and cautious policy, 127. Rouses him¬ 
self from sloth and goes to Mcvania, 128. 
Brought back to Rome hy an insurrection 
in Campania, 126,129. Offers to resign 
the empire, but prevented by his soldiers 
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130, 331. Neglects to escape, and con¬ 
ceals himself in the palace. 1 '19. Dragged 
from his hiding-place and slain, 140. 
Remarks on his character, 140. Murder 
of his son, 152. 

Vitellius, L., compelled to march with 
Ot.ho against his brother, A. Vi tellies, 
vu. 94. Command* m Home, 128, 131. 
Expels the Flavians from Tarracma,136. 
Surrenders and is put to death, 142,143. 

VitclhiiR,L.,fttthei ot the emperor, prefect 
of .Syria under Tiberius, v. 209; vu. 20. 
Prosecute* Cn. Piso, v. 209,212. Leads the 
forces of Asia and Sj na against the Par- 
tluans, 410; vi. 156. Recalls Pontius 
Ptlatus from Judea, v. 420. Hm gro*s 
flattery of Corns aud Claudius, of Mos-a- 
lmu and the Claudmn treedmen, vi. 15'. 
One of the prosecutors of Valerius A via¬ 
ticus, 166. Gamed over by Agrippina, 
178. Brings fontard a bill ioi inuilingo 
between uncle and niece, J7!>. Iioe* not 
take part against Messahnu, 189. Consul 
with Claudius, and left m cl large of 
Rome during the absence of Claudius in 
Britain, 230. Censor and thrice consul, 
vii. 78. 

Tocates, an Aqnitanian tribe, reduced by 
Y. Crassus, i. 314. 

Vocontii, wars of Calviuns' against the, i. 

200 . 

Vocula, Dillius, cent to relieve Castra 
Vetera, vii. 1G3. Succeeds Hordeomus 
J laueua in the war against Civum, UM. 
Releases Hordeonius, and puts thering- 
huders to death, 164, 165. Defeated by 
Cmlis, 107. Relieves Vetera, but hi*- 
pccted ol corresponding with the enemy, 
308 . Takes shelter m Geldnbaand Ko- 
vesiurn, 108. Escapes, and saves Mogun- 
tiacum, ltD, 170. Put to death by 
ClMbSlCUK, 172. 

Vtdcce, the Tcctosagos of the, defeated by 
the Homans, I. 212. Tbeir incursions 
into the south of Caul, 235. 

Vologesus, chief of the Besm, leads an un¬ 
successful revolt of the Thracians, iv. 
252. 

Vologesus, king of Pnrthia, his treatment 
oi Pa;bng and liis two legions, vii. 25. 
Offers 49,000 horsemen to Vespasian fbr 
the conquest Of Judea, 147. 

Vologesus, a later king of Farthia, lays 
claim to Armenia, \ni. 325. Defeated, 
326. Sues for peace, 328. 

Volusenus, sent by Ciosur to explore the 
coast of Britain, i. 495. Commissioned 
by Labienus to assassinate the Atrcbate 
Oommius, ii. 71. Follows him from 
place to place. 73. 

Vonones, son of Phraates, ascends the 
throne of Partliia, v. 178. Dethroned by 
his subjects, and takes reiuge in Armenia, 
178. Kept in custody by Silanus, pro- 
consul of Syria, 178. His cause under¬ 
taken by Cn. Calpumius Piao, 192. 


ZEA 

TT7AR, the laws of, as understood by the 
* » Romans, u 133. 

"Wines of Greece and Asia imported into 
Romo, iv. 395. Domitian’s edict respect¬ 
ing the cultivation of the vine, vii. 
371. 

"Women, superstitious veneration paid by 
the Germans io, i. 373. Political nullity 
of the Roman women, and their conse¬ 
quent security in times of revolution, rftJK. 
Roman laws and customs. of inurnago, 
in 27 ; iv. 79. Marriage fallen into dis¬ 
favour and desuetude, 89. Influence of 
the freed women, H2. Servitude of mnr- 
l uxl women, 83. And struggles of the 
women again4 it, 84. Laws of the 
roimbhc enforcing marriage, 85. Penul- 
n tor unehiiRtity, 89. Tlie character 
oi the Augustan ago fatal to iemnlo 
\ iituc, 279 .Shamelessnessof both sexes 
in the reign of Augustus, v, 291. Puni’-h- 
)n. ucior adultery, and mode of escaping 
from the consequence*, 291. Terrible 
significance ot the fact of the absence of 
pi.eiicunens among women, 303 not?. 
influence of women over the emperor 
Claudius, vi. Hi], The first deadly rivalry 
of women in Rome, iCl. Women jul- 
lmtlcd to a conspiracy' ngainst the hie of 
i o. 364. Attractiveness of the Syrian 
worship of the elements to the lower 
order of Roman women. 424, 427. Pre¬ 
valence of suicide among them, vm. 
11 . 

Woollen goods of Asia Minor, ancient 
trade in, iv. 394, 395. 


Y ANTHTTS. capital of Lycia, pillaged 
by M. Brutus, m. 222 ; iv. 164. Com¬ 
pensated by Augustus, 166. 

Xenophon, rUuidiuas physician, vi. 195. 
Poisons his master, 198. 


Z AMA, capital of Numidia, .Tuba's pre¬ 
parations at, in case of a defeat, 
ii. 364. Salo of Juba’s property at, 
367. 

Zarmanoehiinns, an Indian sage, admitted 
toHlie lileusmian mysteries, and burns 
himself on a funereal pyre at Athens, iv. 
176. 

Zealots, the party of independence in Jeru¬ 
salem, vii. 199. 201. Their fiicarii, or 
secret assassins, ] 98. The roost promi¬ 
nent of the chiefs of the Zeolite. 292. 
Compared with the Montagu arris- of 
the French revolution, 222. They mas¬ 
sacre the moderate party, and assume 
trie government, 223. Divided into three 
factions, 224. Overawe the citizens of 
J erusalem, 232,234. Refuse terms from 
the Romans, under Titus, 238. Defend 
the Upper City, 242. Disturbances caused 
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by a remnant of the Zc&Jots in Alevnn i 
rim, vn j t 
Zola, liattlt of, u 1 1 

Zeno, son of Polcmo, king of Pontus, 
crow ned king ot Ai men la by CrernmnicUb, 
v 10J 

Zcnodonis, tin tetrorch, deprived of hjs 
t*intmn> n 171 

Ztnoitouts, utiauli of Auramtis, Batanca, 


nn 1 Irnthonitm depriud of his clomi* 
nmns bv Augustus iv sn 
Zumi/og(fclniwi(L>lpm] rij inn) the capital 
of the 1) iciiuis, vin ll llomui t luny 
at 11 

Zeugma importance ot the town < f u. 
l) Ciabbii ai, 14 fia)an at, un \»l t 
lt»l. 
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